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There is no H.T. Battery which gives greater power 
or better service. Further, there is no H.T. 


Pay what you will, you will never get a better H.T. 
Battery than the All-British LION. It is made under 
the Special Longevity Process : 

which ensures long life. 

Be sure you always see the 


MADE IN EUROPES 
LARGEST BATTERY 


FACTORY 


name LION on your H.T. 
Battery. And remember, 
there are none ‘ just as good.’ 


VINCE’S DRY. BATTERIES, 
LIMITED, 


Lion Works, Garford Street, 
London, E.14. 


Telephone: EAST 1902/3/4. 


LOW Prices! 


60 Volt A’ 
nv 46 
100 Volt I 
Hor > 
120 Volt - y, 
H.T. E 
9v.G.B. Od. 
44 V. Pocket Lamp Battery 42° 
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MASTER VALVES 
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The Mullard Wi 7 
tireless Service Co., Ltd., Mullard House, Charing Cross Road, Lond W.Cc 
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£6 RADIO is the maga- 


zine for 
which the 
MAGAZINE” world of 
wireless en- 
_  thusiasts has 
been waiting—the magazine which 
brings human interest into every 
wireless programme. Hitherto the 
listener has only listened; now, with 
the Rapio MacaztneE to help him, 
with its hundreds of wonderful photo- 
graphs and its wealth of intimate 
information about every interesting 
personality in the broadcasting pro- 
fession, the listener will be able to 
visualise, to see clearly with his mind’s 
eye, the entertainer at the microphone. 
a a4 + 
RADIO MAGAZINE ‘will increase 
the pleasure of listening tremendously. 
== ~- Its purpose is to inform its readers 
by picture and story, anecdote and 
authoritative article, of everything 
appertaining to radio production and 
the favourite artistes of the air. 
¢ 5 aa 


RADIO MAGAZINE wil perform, 
also, the very valuable function of 
bringing the listener closer to the 
B.B.C. and the B.B.C. to the listener. 
In like manner it will bring set-owner 
and set-manufacturer together so that 
the latter will be able to appreciate 
listener-desires and cater for them. 
As a result of the friendly co-operation 
and goodwill of the B.B.C. and the 
manufacturer, the Rapio MAGAZINE 
will be in a unique position to be of 
practical service to its readers. 
5 Sa + 

Everything that appears in the 
Rapio MaGazineE. will be thoroughly 
authentic, and its staff of experts will 
give exclusive information on many 
matters of absorbing interest, thus 
making it indispensable. 
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Battery Models 


All-Electric Models 


Outstanding in both 
artistic and technical design 


| Write Now for Free Literature 


EIKCO 
RADIO 


E. K. COLE, LTD., Dept. G.A., EKCO WORKS, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
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says the right thing at the 
moment. 
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— BACK-STAGE 


TIME WAS WHEN LIFE IN THE WINGS AND DRESSING ROOMS OF 


THE THEATRE WAS A FASCINATION FOR THE PUBLIC....THEN 
“OFF-THE-SET” IN FILM STUDIOS BECAME THE CRAZE....NOW IT IS 
THE MAGIC AND. “MYSTERY OF RADIO PERFORMANCES .... THIS 
ARTICLE REVEALS SOME’ OF FHE STUDIO MYSTERIES —. . oa 


Degli nes Set 


HERE’S a strange expectant hush in 

Studio BA ...a ripple of excite- 

ment runs around the darkened gallery 

where three score spectators -are 
straining their necks to catch every movement 
on the heavily carpeted studio floor below. 
But just now there’s no movement; the twenty- 
eight players of the B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra 
sit tense and alert, covering almost the entire 
floor space of this miniature concert hall, in 
front of its tiny stage. On his dais the con- 
ductor stands motionless. On the stage an 
announcer, clad in immaculate evening dress, 
watches the jerking hand of the studio clock. 
It clicks to eight o’clock, and suddenly a red 
light on the wall beside it starts flicking—in- 
out, in-out, in-out. . . . Every eye is on that 
warning wink down there, two floors below 
street level, in the vaudeville studio of London’s 
mammoth Broad- 

casting House. 


Quickly now, shoot up in the lift, nine floors 
up, to the control room, the nerve centre of 
Broadcasting House, and seated at a long grey 
panel studded with meters and knobs you 
will catch sight of an engineer in the act of 
pressing a switch—down-up, down-up, down- 
Ups = 


HIS, in radio parlance, is “flicking BA.” 

The engineer, whose job is to “‘control”’ 
the National programme, has just pressed 
several buttons which automatically discon- 
nect the microphone in the talks studio on the 
fourth floor (where Professor Julian Huxley is 
at this moment supping a glass of water and. 
congratulating himself on another talk de- 
livered), and automatically switch-in the 
microphones down in the basement of Broad- 
casting House, in Studio BA. Now the 
engineer’s finger steadies . . . 


+ « + 

And in Studio BA the red wink changes to a 
steady glare, the conductor’s baton stabs the 
expectant air, twenty-eight musicians spring to 
activity . . . and the gay blare of vaude- 


is Harry Pepper 


scene from @ 
television 
broadcast. 


On the left is a scene during ‘‘ Waltz Time”’ 
in course of broadcast and a@ scene in 
“Cabaret,”’ two 1933 broadcasts. Below 
rehearsing 
jack Hulbert and company. 
John Waitt at the control 
panel and, at the ex- 
treme right, @ 


ville’s overture fills the studio, and batters with 
incessant sound-wave vibrations against the 
two microphones suspended near the conduc- 
tor’s head, so that similar vibrations of electric 
current are caused to flash over the wires up to 
the control-room, through amplifiers, and then 
out along land-lines buried in the soil of 
England and leading scores and hundreds of 
miles north, south, east, and west from London 
to each of the B.B.C.’s transmitters up and 
down the land, there to be hurled from tower- 
ing aerials into the mystic ether . . . and so 
to you, in your home, listening at 8 o’clock to 
yet another vaudeville programme. 


5 @ minute the music quietens and you hear 
the announcer introduce the first turn. 
Were you in the gallery. of Studio BA, you 


would see him approach a microphone fixed . 


on an upright stand on the stage, but you 
might not hear his words, for the music would 
not quiten so far as you were concerned. 

The correct balance between voice and 
music is adjusted by a man who sits in a small 
room adjoining the studio. Through a loud- 
speaker he hears the show; there’s 
a window through which he can 
watch it, and a panel with three or 
four knobs with which he controls. 
the microphones in the studio, fading 
from one to another as desired. He 
is a member of the very impor- 
tant balance and control staff. 


AS ublakiomen ster At AN fet tate te: A 
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At one end of the gallery a studio attendant 
has now switched on a spotlight which casts a 
brilliant patch on the stage, into which dances 
| the first turn, a young lady of musical comedy 
fame. The audience applauds. But despite 
the familiarity of spotlight, stage, audience, 
and darkened hall, the lady is not at her ease— 
possibly owing to the excitement of the occasion 
| and perhaps to the rather oppressive modern- 
ism of the B.B.C.’s interior decorations. 

Anyhow, she neglects to stand at that 
precise point settled during rehearsals and 
marked by a cross chalked on the. stage, near 
her microphone. Almost before she starts 
singing Mr. Balance and Control has spotted 
her mistake, touches a switch in his ante-room, 
and a lamp in the studio flashes the word 
“Nearer.” The announcer tiptoes to the 


HARRY PEPPER AND JOHN WATT—B.B.C. PRODUCERS 


singer and gently urges her forward, then he 
glances across to the window, behind which the 
face of Mr. Balance and Control grins and he 
holds up his fists, thumbs up. 
a4 

In this toes the B.B.C. Light Entertain- 
ment Department presents vaudeville. They 
do everything they can to establish a “stage 
illusion,’”’ believing that artistes accustomed to 
stage work can perform best in front of an 
audience, footlights, etc. They favour the 
“single studio’ technique, with everybody and 
everything in one studio. The Drama Depart- 
ment has different work to do and tackles it in 
a different way. 


ERHAPS the most thrilling experience in 
Broadcasting House is to be present in the 


IBIROADCAST 


By LESLIE BAILY, well-known radio 
critic and journalist; 
“Yorkshire Radio Book” and of several 
broadcast plays. 
and ‘Scrapbook of 1933” were his two 
most recent radio productions. 


author of the 


‘Fantastic Battle” 


dramatic control-room during a radio play. 
Here, in a small room high above London, sits 
the producer—away from his cast, because he 
believes that he must hear the play as the 
listener at home hears it, through a loud- 
speaker. In a corner is the loud-speaker; in the 
centre of the room a long table carries a huge 
panel covered with a bewildering array of 
knobs, lights and switches. 

With chairs drawn up to the panel, the 
producer and his assistant wait, their eyes ona 
flicking red light—in-out, in-out. . . . And in 
half a dozen studios the actors, the orchestra, 
the sound effects experts, are similarly watching 
their warning signal. The play is 
about to be launched on the air. 

Weeks of preparation and rehearsal TENSES 
haveled up to this tense moment. 
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“Subjects, which, at one time would 

never have entered the average home, 

are now so generally discussed in radio 

talks that no one. can escape them.” But 
can’t we always switch off? 
o> <> 

Puzzle: What vadio set was it of which the 

owner said, when asked if it was a high-frequency 

or a low-frequency circuit, replied, ‘‘ I think it’s 

in-frequency ”” ? 


Sco: in B.B.C. official journal : 


> > 

“What is the best way for me to get in 
touch with my nephew in Australia with my 
radio set?’’ asks ‘“‘ Fond Mother.’’ The only 
suggestion I can offer is that she posts it to him. 


> <> 

This wéek’s happy thought: A concert con- 

sisting entirely of saxophone solos was given 
recently in London—and it wasn’t broadcast. 


> > 

A scientist states that wild boars prowled 

over the site of Broadcasting House three 

thousand years ago. Even to-day the place 
isn’t quite free from the tame species. 


Harry Roy cracks 
a pun, 


A well-known statesman declares that 
listening to a wireless vaudeville enter- 
tainmeni cheers him up more than any 


cocktail. He has been seen stumbling 
to bed after having a “‘ tuyn’”’ too many. 
<> <> 


It is denied that the reason why 
the B.B.C. terminated the Children’s 
Hour birthday greetings is that when- 
ever they broadcast a request for 
birthday dates they receive several 
thousand small and‘sticky parcels of 
fruit. 

o> 

It is reported that an American 
woman died of laughing whtle listening- 
in to a comedian. This was in an 
American broadcast. 

> > 

A radio enthusiast complained recently 
that he had been hearing double. Perhaps 
his headphones were tight ! 

> << 

She was only a B.B.C. engineer's daughter, 
but she wanted an “ ohm”’ of her own. 

o> 

A sad case of radio enthusiasm is that of the 
man who, on being told that his wife was 
run down, suggested hooking her up to the 
battery charger ! 
; et oe 

An impecunious cynic says that the most 
frequent thing that his set brings in ts the instal- 
ment collector. 

<— <> 
aie eminent scientist Proposes to give a talk 
‘“ Why we fall asleep.”’ It may be because 
we are listening to an eminent scientist. 


o> <> 
My neighbour calls his set a bi-valve receiver 
because every ten minutes tt shuts up like an oyster. 


> > 

A theatrical producer says that he has dis- 

covered a street musician who will go far. 

I wish I could persuade the radio fiends 
next door to do the same. 


‘*Hi ! have you 
heard this 
one ?’’ asks 

he Leslie 

(** Tweet- 
tweet ’’) 
Sarony. 


It should prove a 


the first time he used it. 
life-long lesson to him. 
<> > 
A reader asks what is the matter with her set. 
She can never manage to cut out Whipsnade. 
> > 
An actor applied at the B.B.C. for a broad- 
casting engagement, and was asked his qualifica- 
tions. He replied : ‘‘ For the past three years I 
have been accustomed to performing before 
invisible audiences.” 
o> 
According to the B.B.C., a new microphone 
is being tested which is so sensitive that 
listeners can hear the closing of an eyelid. 
There could be a proper broadcast of forte winks |! 
> > 
“ Why is it,” writes an elderly lady-reader of 
these notes, ‘‘ that although I twist all the knobs 
on my set for hours on end the only sound I can 
get is a persistent banging on the wall from next 
door ?”” <-> <> 
One old lady was telling another about her 
radio set and remarked : “I 
used to get a fine station 


SiS 
Latest definition of an 
optimist is a man who 
joins his earth up to the 
watery tap during a thunder- 
storm so. that the lightning 
may boil the water and so 
Save gas. 
ae 
A Shropshire farmer 
says that he gets depressed 
by the Children’s Hour 
on the wireless. Young- 
sters, of course, can get 
their own back by deliber- 
ately ignoring the Fat 
Stock Prices ! 
> > 
Using a wireless set of 
his own make, a Man- 
chester lad tuned tn America 


It 


you can earn money by 

listening. Five _ shil- 
lings will be paid for every 
‘crack ’’ published on this 
page. ‘‘ Cracks ’’ must be 
jokes or witticisms actu- 
ally broadcast. Send the 
** Crack’? on a post card 
mentioning the name and 
date of the radio show in 
which it was broadcast. 
More than one ‘‘ Crack ’”’ 
can be sent, but each must 
be on a separate card. 
Where the same “ Crack’”’ 
is received from more than 


one reader, the award will - 


go to the one first received. 


on that wavelength, but I 
haven’t been able to get it 
lately.’’ The other replied, 
“ Perhaps that wavelength 
has got worn out.” 
<< < 
As an experiment, a 
London married couple ave 
living in separate flats. 
Their first quarrel has been 
over who shall be kept awake 
by the radio. 
o> 
In a large open-air tank 
at Chelmsford are a dozen 
goldfish who depend on 
broadcasting for their 
existence—the water in 
the tank is used for cooling 


the giant transmitting 
valves. The tank is their 
B-B-Sea. 


——— 
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The right-hand square picture 
is of John Bridge, and Paul. 
England 1s below. 


Meriorable Mike Monents 


F the mike could only see as well as hear. 
I Many of the moments in front of it 
are pregnant with drama; often with 
comedy; sometimes with embarrassment. 
One mike moment which has its humorous 
side—but not for the artiste—occurred some 
time ago to Paul England, the radio actor and 
humorist. 
He was singing duets from the Cardiff studio, 
when suddenly his woman partner swayed 
forward. He grabbed her. What could he do? 


_ He continued singing by himself, holding his 


partner—now in a dead faint—in his arms. 
5 5 + 

John Bridge, conductor of the Northern 
Studio Orchestra, tells of an awful mike 
moment of which the public never knew. He 
was conducting an orchestra, playing the over- 
ture to ‘William Tell’’ when suddenly in an 
intricate movement the lights fused. 

For a few seconds the tune faltered, and then 
it went on as smoothly as ever. 


OW was it done? John Bridge took a 
cigarette out of his pocket, lit it and _ 
conducted his orchestra with the glowing 
end. 

The tune was, of course, a familiar one, 
and the musicians did not have to read 
the score to play the piece. But John still 
has nightmares of that moment ! 

By the way, one point about this story is 
that he laid himself open to instant dis- 
missal for breaking the B.B.C.’s ‘‘no 
smoking” rule! 

5 2 ¢ 

Remember Good Night Vienna—the 
famous Holt Marvell musical radio play 
that later became a film? 

Well, Elsie Otley saved that show 
from disaster. Here’s the story of 
how she did it. 


AS leading artiste in Good Night 
Vienna, an Austrian baron- 
ess named Luli von Hohenberg 
had been engaged, but when the 


I IT’S not all fun broadcasting. 

Most artistes find it an ordeal 

and some of them have ex- 

pertenced moments that will 

ever live in their memory. All 

sorts of things may happen in 
the studio, 


show came to open in the studio, this young 
lady had such a severe cold that it was not 
possible for her to sing all her numbers. Five 
minutes before the show was to come on the 
air, the script and musical score was thrust 
into the hands of Miss Otley. 

Now, Elsie can read a musical score as easily 
as you are reading this article. Quite uncon- 
cernedly she sang her part—the biggest singing 
réle in the play. 

4 ¢ 5 

On every occasion but 
one that Tessa Deane 
has broadcast her 
performance has 


Tessa 

Deane 

by the 
fireside 


In the oval is Elsie Otley, who 
“doubles” for many a famous 
artiste. 


been irreproachable. The exception occurred 
last July in a vaudeville show. 

Tessa, as many of you may know, is an 
accomplished pianist as well asa singer in 
half a dozen languages. When she came on the 
stage to do her turn the studio was in semi- 
darkness. 

She began her piece. The bass notes of the 


piano came out perfectly, but all above middle 


C sounded muzzy and flat. 


OBODY could make out what ~was 

wrong, and in agonised perspiration Tessa 
somehow struggled through that awful 
piece. 5 

After it was over she discovered the 
trouble. The B.B.C. had removed the 
entire top of the piano, leaviag the strings 
bare to the skies of heaven. And when 
Tessa had come on in that semi-darkness 
she had blissfully placed her handbag and 
handkerchief on what she thought was the 


wooden top of the piano. But it wasn’t. 


They effectively dampened the notes of 
all the strings they touched. ~ 

Never ask Tessa what she thinks of 

grand pianos with the tops off ! 

+ * + 

Another little lady who says 
she will always remember her 
mike moment is Phyllis Robbins, 
who croons to you during the 
B.B.C. dance music with Les Allen. 


HENRY HALL got hold of a gramo- 
phone record she had made. He 
was impressed, got in touch with Phyllis 
and told her to come up for an audition. 

Henry sat in one room with a loud-speaker 
and Phyllis in another making her first 
acquaintance with the mike. 

A few minutes later she had sung a song and 
made radio history. She was to be the first 
B.B.C, official girl crooner. 

The audition mike has brought success to 
hundreds of artistes, but never, so Phyllis says, 
have their moments been so exciting as hers | 
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ERE are nine vocalists who broadcast with 
dance bands, most of them in the “crooner’”’ 

class. They are: (1) Billy Scott Comber, the chief 
vocalist with Jack Payne’s band. (2) Peggy Dell, 
who charms all Roy Fox listeners. (3) Tully Stuart, 
free-lance, who was with Maurice Winnick and in 
«America Calling.” (4) Al Bowlly, the “ British 
Bing-Crosby”’ with Lew Stone. (5) Bill Currie 
sings for Harry Roy. (6) Hildegarde, who has 
been singing with Ambrose. (7) Sam Browne, 
an Ambrose favourite.. (8) Sam Costa 
—from copywriting to crooning ’”’— 
with Jack Jackson’s band. (9) Pat 
O’ Malley, who has been singing for 
Jack Hylton for quite a long time. 
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PUTTING THE 
SPARKLE 

INTO 

THIS YEAR’S 
BROADCASTING 


EPTEMBER 1, 1933, was an important 
day for more reasons than one, but for 
listeners the reason with most force and 
power was a tall young man—the name’s 
Maschwitz. 

Eric Maschwitz officially took up his 
duties as Director of Variety (which includes every 
kind of light entertainment) on September 1 last 
year, and since that date there has been the sparkle 
of novelty, the buoyancy of originality, in those 
programfhes—low-brow, middle-brow, and no-brow 
—which appeal most generally. The explanation 
for this is in the man. Weighted under a heavily- 
imposing official title, he is “Eric” te all. That 
means that he is accessible and has an accessible 
mind, open to all new-coming ideas and flexible 
enough not to be rigidly bound to old ones. 

He is one of the B.B.C. tall ones—the others are 
Sir John Reith, Dr. Adrian Boult, Brian Michie 
(former “*Effects”’ chief, now assistant-producer of 
vaudeville), Lionel Fielden (in the Talks Dept.): 
all over six feet. Sir Walford Davies, humorously 
nick-named Eric “Pear-drop,” on account of the 
shape of his head—that bulbous brow, overhanging 
the pointed chin, is heavy with grey matter. 

Despite his name, he is pure Birmingham, born 
and schooled there; his respected parents refuse to 
leave the city. In his short career—he is still only 
a year one side or the other of thirty; I’m not sure 
which—he has been actor, waiter, journalist. Thus 
equipped, he knows life and what it needs in the 
way of popular entertainment. 


T was Eric Maschwitz who introduced the “ First 
Time Here” idea, and ‘In Town To-night,” and 
“Music Halls,” and ‘Old Music Halls,’”’ and several 
other interesting features. A pretty good record 
in so short a time. 

It was Eric Maschwitz who agitated for, and 
secured, St. George’s Hall for radio variety shows. 
I am one of those who feared that innovation; 
feared that, while Maschwitz would never forget 
that the function of broadcasting was to play to the 
invisible millions and not the small visual audience, 
some of the artistes, being human, would yield to the 
temptation to sneak applause by stage tricks which 
only those present could enjoy. 

Eric Maschwitz is convinced that my fears are 
groundless. At the same time he is broad-minded 
enough to admit my right to such apprehensions. 
As a concession to the school of thought that I lead 
——what might be called ‘‘The Studio Die-Hards’’— 
he has planned a new series for this year. In the 
early part of every Saturday evening he will present 
a half-hour show of purely microphone vaudeville. 
These will take place in a studio without any 
audience whatever. 


ASCHWITZ is wise enough to know that 

“Songs of the Shows” make good radio 
entertainment. They have been off the air for 
some months now, but he brought them back a 
week or so ago and intends to give John Watt, 
their efficient producer, his head for at least six 
weeks. They will be broadcast weekly instead of 
monthly; in fact, twice weekly— one night and a 
matinée. 

“First Time Here” was a-risky experiment and 
Eric Maschwitz has been assailed by foolish criticism 
from certain biased quarters. In six weeks he 
introduced thirty-five new acts to listeners, and 


RIC—but not 
Little by Little— 
Maschwitz, whose plans 
for the future will put 
sparkle into the pro- 
grammes. He neve out- 
lines some of those plans 
and holds out rich 


promise for the year’s 
shows. 
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Born tn Birmine- 
ham of musical 
parents. Has been 
actor, waiter and 
journalist. 
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seventeen of them were good enough to be 
re-booked for afternoon or evening shows 
while two of them—I won’t name them at 
this. juncture—he regards as phenomenal. 
Public auditions were never so successful in 
talent-finding as that; they only yielded one 
per cent. of success. I cannot imagine Eric 
dropping the “First Time Here” feature 
permanently, although he may present it in 
another form. 


4 tet of Eric’s greatest successes during 
the first three months of his directorship 
have been “Waltz Time” and ‘No, No, 
Nanette’’—wide-canvas musical shows. They 
were so popularly received that he will present 
six more this season. This month (February) 
he will start the series with “Floradora,” 
which will be followed by “ Arcadia,” Lehar’s 
“Gypsy Love,” the popular “ Dollar Princess,” 
a musical show based on flying, called “Ace 
of Hearts,” and 
“The Show Goes 
Over.” The last 
named is a back- 
stage romance 
of studio life, 
with Broad- 
casting House 

as the locale, 
and will re- 
echo the recent 
“B.B.C.-versus- 
Stage” difficulty 
by having as one 
of its chief 


, so that all new broadcast shows, 
as was, fer instance, “Good- 


companies 
capable of filmmg 
Night Vienna,” will be submitted to them. 


i ei MASCHWIIZ is also the depart- 
mental chief of studie dance music and on 


h 
a joint broadcast and be able to enjoy the 
contrasting styles. 

Eric will also introduce the first non-stop 
Hour of Dance Music. It may be the fore- 
runner of a series. Geraldo, that deservedly 
popular broadcaster, will submit 60 minutes 
of dance music without a break, not even for 
a breath or an announcement. During that 
time his band will play “‘recollections’’ of 200 
tunes that have been post-war favourites. 

There will be another Maschwitz innovation. 
This will be a Guessing Programme on ‘“‘ Who 
Was That?” lines. In the space of an hour 
the voices of forty artistes will be heard by 
listeners. They will 
not, however, be 
doing their usual 
kind of work. Ver- 
non Bartlett, for 
instance, will sing a 
song—if he can, that 
is!—and Olive 
Groves, who is an 
accomplished 
pianist, may play 
instead of sing. 
Listeners will then 
be given an hour to 
think it all over 
and in the comfort 
of their own homes 
engage in a family 
competition. The 
correct list will then 
be announced ever the 
air. 


T was Eric Maschwitz who conceived 
the idea of bringing Kalman, the 
great Viennese conductor, over to conduct his 
own music; his “Circus Princess’ was one of 
the shows of the year, it will be remembered. 
Kalman went back to Vienna and spread the 
mews so gleefully that it has been suggested 
that other well-known cemposers of light 
music should come over. Negotiations with 
Oscar Straus promise well at the time of 


writing; when this is read his formal agreement 


may have been received. Others that are 
are Lehar, Gershwin and Eric Coates. 

The “Old Music Hail’’ shows censtituted 
some of the brightest of the 1933 bright spots. 
The idea of re-creating the old-time variety 
shows with broadcast versions of the stars of 


By 


least four more during the 
early months of this year. 
He’s a bright lad is our 
Exic, who, untrue te his 
mame, dees not do good 


things “little by little.” 
He's a whole 

Who is this young man 
who is bread- 


casting and putting sparkle 
into radio entertainment? 
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Eric Maschwitz is a force of the future. He 
is the Cochran of broadcasting, and in the 
course of this year will be one of the prime 
factors in making broadcasting more popular. 
He directs vaudeville, musical comedy, the 
theatre orchestra activities, studio dance music, 
and revues. He writes plays and produces 
them—in his “spare”’ time ! 


Bo his father finally settled down in 
Birmingham he was known all over 
Europe as a conductor. He had no idea that 
his son would enter one realm of entertain- 
ment. 

Eric, as a youth, was a most scholarly 
individual, and after a period at Repton he 
went to Caius College, Cambridge. Imme- 
diately afterwards he decided on journalism as 
a career. He obtained a position on the 
editorial staff of the Radio Times, and later 
became its editor. While he was at the helm 
the circulation of the paper rose from 300,000 
copies to nearly two million a week. 

It was during this time that he got that 
intimate knowledge of the listener’s likes and 
dislikes that has proved of such inestimable 
value to him in his present position. 
Thousands of readers wrote to him every week 
criticising the programmes and -offering, in 
many cases, suggestions for their improvement. 

He is the author of more than one successful 


novel, under the pen-name of Holt Marvell, 


and his chief radio productions have been 
“Good Night, Vienna,” the dramatisation of 

“Carnival,” and the adaptation of ‘ ‘The Prisoner 
of Zenda” for the -. He also 
collaborated with Phillip Ridgeway in twenty- 
four of the popular “ Ridgeway Parades,” and 
adds to his labours by attending every rehearsal 
of his own productions and most of the 
productions of other people. His own character 
study of himself is :— 


a | AM an unblushing reactionary, an incor- 
Tigible romantic, and a chronic senti- 
mentalist. I like waltz music, long skirts, 
soldiers, ‘barrel organs, hansom cabs, muffin 
men, lamp-lighters, the opera, patriotism, hock, 
strawberries, music-halls, lawn tennis, Winston 
Churchill, butterfty collecting, Berlioz, Brahms, 
Chopin, Mozart, La Traviata, dining-room tea, 
Dickens, Proust, Compten Mackenzie.” 
Such a confession indicates why a 
Maschwitz-sponsored radio show is in- 
variably a popu- 
lar success. The 
catholicity of 
his taste finds a 
response among 
his army of 
listeners —and 
because he likes 
his own enter- 
tainments Mr. 
oa Mrs. Sie 
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$6 h if 99 
Meet the Wife! 

ERE'S more vomance in radio than the 

vomance-of vadio—there are the vomances of | 

yadio stays. More than one couple ave in the 
** ive happy ever after ”’ stage because of meeting under 
the eye of the microphone. Move than one pair of 
broadcasters ave man and wife. Herve are seven 
happiiy married couples who broadcast regularly. — 
They look as if they enjoy tt, too. ; 

Names of these life-long duettists ave: 1 and 2, 
Stanley Riley and his wife, joan Strong; 3. Ethel 
Bartleit. with Rae Robertson; her co-pianist hus- 
band; 4. Alec McGili and Gwen Vaughan who are 
** Cheerful Chatterers”’ ai the mike and at home; 
5. Claude Hulbert and Enid Trevor, “whom God 
hath joined together’”’> 6. George Barker and Jean 
Harley his wedded wife ; 7 and 8. Winifred Small 
and her pianist-husband Maurice Cole, who 
ave able to practise at home together; 
9. Stuart” Robertson who met Alice 
Moxon {10) at a broadcast and 
“> set the wedding bells - s 
“— @-chiming. Ss 


jee bROAD CAST. DUETS FOR LIFE 
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oe Gourley 
who with 
Sinclair Logan are 
the two blind stars of 
the aty. They were 
born in the same 
year, went to the same 
school and broadcast 
from the same mike. 


44 
oe el ee 


ISE broadcasters never forget that 
they are playing to an audience of 

\ \) blind people. Their public cannot 

see them—they rely, not on vision, 
but on hearing. Occasionally, an artist, for- 
getting that he is entertaining sightless people, 
introduces into his broadcast little mannerisms, 
eloquent gestures or stage “‘business,’’ which 
is entirely wasted on the millions who can only 
hear and not see. 

Perhaps the fact that the radio audience 
is invisible explains why two blind artists are 
two of the best broadcasters. I refer to 
Ronald Gourley and Sinclair Logan. 


§ Fe the same year, and both in the North of 
England, two baby boys were born. A 
few weeks after birth, both babies lost their 
sight. They grew up to boyhood, in diiicrert 
localities, but both “were sent to the same 
school. They became chums and, together, 
Yan away from school. Since then, they have 
appeared together on the same concert plat- 
forms and broadcast from the same microphone. 

The way in which their life-lines have run 
parallel is almost uncanny. They are also 
alike in their refusal to recognise their 
affliction; certainly they do not admit being 
handicapped. 


3 J ALWAYS completely ignore my blindness, 

so far as my attitude to it is concerned. 
I have travelled alone since I was nine, even 
on the Continent by myself,’’ Sinclair Logan 
once told me. Ronald Gourley has the same 
viewpoint. 

Sinclair Logan disregards his affliction so 
much that he once crossed the Alps at Grindel- 
wald by the Upper Glacier—the first and only 
blind man to do so. 
Of this—‘‘the’ best 
thrill I ever had’’— SINCLAIR 
LOGAN 


THEY REFUSE TO ADMIT 


ightless. Mey Perform 


toa Blind Audience 


Mr. Logan says :—‘‘It was no easy matter 
to get one of the guides to take me, for they 
all said the risk was too great. Finally, 
however, I persuaded one old guide, a cheery, 
optimistic fellow, to undertake the expedition 
with me. I was roped to the guide, and so we 
started on our hour’s trek across the slippery 
ice-field. 

“Tt is quite easy, so long as you wear nailed 
boots and keep your head and do exactly what 
the guide tells you, but it is a nervy business. 
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There were moments when I had to slide down 
a slippery gradient, and if I didn’t pull up 
when I was told, would have dived into a deep 
crevasse. Then there were times when a 
narrow ridge had to be carefully manceuvred, 
with a horrible space on either side, and when 
I could only put my feet in the holes cut by 
the guide with his ice-axe. 


INCLAIR LOGAN was born in Liscard, 

Cheshire, and Ronald Gourley in Stoke- 
on-Trent—on the same hillside where Sir 
Oliver Lodge was born—36 years ago. Ronald, 
almost a “‘musical’’ baby, received early 
musical training from his mother while 
Sinclair learned at the knee of the village 
organist. 

At the age of eight, Sinclair went to the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, in London, 
and there met Ronald for the first time. A 
year later the two future broadcasters ran 
away, but lost their whereabouts after an hour 
or two and had to ask a policeman where they 
were. He guided them back to the school ! 

Since those days, Mr. Logan has studied 
sufficiently to be able to put L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M., and A.R.C.O., after his name. He 
lectures and is the organist and choirmaster of 
a London church. He is very happily married 
and spends his free evenings at home—playing 
cards ! 


ONALD GOURLEY qualified for the 
Royal Academy of Music (junior section) 
as a boy and at the age of 15 won first prize 
and the Royal Academy scholarship by playing 
Liszt’s Concert Etude in D Flat against all 
comers. That was at Birmingham where he 
became friendly with Sir Granville Bantock, 
who gave the young lad his advice and blessing. 
That advice led Ronald t> become a professional 
entertainer. 


THEY'RE HANDICAPPED 


a RACIE FIELDS 
e nervous! The very 
4a suggestion seems so in- 


congruous. Gracie, who 
always appears so much at ease in any 
situation, suffering all the agonies of stage- 
fright. Preposterous ! 

It isn’t the dazzle of a spotlight nor the 
glare of footlights, the hushed expectancy of an 
audience or the rise of a stage curtain, that 
scares our Gracie. The mouse that frightens 
this Queen of the Halls is an inoffensive-looking 
square iron box hanging from a wooden beam 
in a tomb-silent room. 

So Sa aa 

“T am terrified of the microphone,” she told 
me. ‘Nasty little gadget staring at you with 
its expressionless face. It drives me daft, gives 
me the willies. Whenever I face it, I want to 
hide it under my tammy ard just pretend it’s 
a hat-rack.” 

This is an astonishing confession to come 
from the lips which can reduce thousands to 
laughter or to tears—one for whom there can 
be no stage secrets unsolved—one whose 
entertainment value is incomputable. 


“J HAVE been broadcasting, on and off, for 
nearly seven years. Yet, every time I 
face the mike, I’m nervous. It started with my 
first broadcast in 1927, and that was an ordeal 
I shall never forget. 


“No doubt, everybody in 
the studio thought I was 
normal, but I didn’t. In the 
ante-room I had to clench my 
jaws to prevent my teeth chatter- 
ing. And when I went into the studio, I asked 
if I could sit down to broadcast—my knees 
were trembling under my skirts ! 


VER since, I’ve been nervous at the very 
sight of a broadcasting studio. To me, 
now, the sight of that mike suspended from its 
projecting arm is like the shadow of a gallows ! 
“And yet it isn’t the mike itself that scares 
me. I’m not like that in the film studios, where 
the mike is as dominant as in broadcasting. 
I’m not scared of the film mike at all. Some 
psycho-analyst might deduce from this the 
fact that I am conscious, when broadcasting, 
of almost physical contact with my audience. 
; + + + 
“T expect that is getting near the truth. It 
is the knowledge that millions of ears are 
listening to me, and yet I can’t see their owners, 


that gets me by the nerves. There’s something 


uncanny in it—something almost other- 
worldly. 
HEN there is that other reaction which 
all artistes will appreciate. On the stage, 
if I were to be off colour or a new song didn’t 
catch on, I’d know it like a flash. But when 


I’m in the broadcasting studio I don’t know 

whether millions of people are smilingly enjoy- 

ing me or whether millions of hands are reach- 

ing out to switch millions of dial to the ‘ off’ 
osition. 

“That’s enough to disturb the nerves 
of a marble statue. After all, it would 
be a terrifying experience to sing in a 
theatre and, as you sung, saw the 
audience leave one by one. Well, it may 
be the thought that the radio audience 
is working that little trick on you 
that makes an artiste nervous in front 
of the mike.” 

° 


fear, she could lose all her nervousness 
this minute, because the radio salesmen 
all over the country declare that when 
Gracie is due to broadcast they sell 
more sets and re-charge more batteries 
than in any other one week. Gracie has 
ae box-office value on the radio trade ! 


AX eminent West End psychologist, when 


requested for an opinion on the pheno- 
menon of such an experienced public performer 
“going all nerves” at sight of a little iron 
box, said : 

“Tt is not at all an unusual psychological 
condition. Miss Fields is evidently a highly 
sensitive person—all true artistes live on 
theiy nerves and ave great artistes because of 
that. It ts obvious that Miss Fields becomes like 
a violin string—tightly stretched, it 1s so sensitive 
that the lightest touch of a bow produces sounds. 
Miss Fields, like ail other true artistes, has her 
nerves taut ; when they are touched by her sur- 
voundings or circumstances they respond. If 
they receive a pleasant impression they give 
forth pleasant vibrations ; if the impression ts 
forbidding they ‘shiver painfully. Evidently the 
microphone is a mixture of both ; the nervousness 
ts due to the fact that it symbolizes for her a vast 
audience, and that at once imposes on her a sense 
of responsibility which, to a sensitive mind, can 
re-act im what is popularly called ‘an attack of 
nerves.’ In my opinion, that mike-nervousness 1s 
but a testimony to Miss Fields’ artistic tem- 
pevament.”’ 

Bots o ° 

If that specialist had seen Gracie Fields 
between shows at a London theatre, as I have, 
if he had tried to carry on a conversation in 
her dressing-room whilst she is ‘resting’ 
before the second house begins, he would have 
understood more completely the artiste who 
delights with her natural charms and artistry 
from behind the footlights. 


RACIE’S big heart is always at work 
ready to make its contact of sympathy 
with the audience. Gracie’s brain works at 
even greater pressure to provide the material on 
which those public sympathies thrive. Her 
dressing-room should be called her workshop, 
in which the great lathe of her energy turns 
out “ideas,’’ polishes and varnishes songs, 
contrives new patterns, new window-dressings, 
furnishes old ones. 
At the same time, Gracie never ceases to be 
a delightful social being. A touch of homeliness 
is invariably present in Gracie’s dressing-room. 
There is also some sewing on hand. If, by any 
chance, she has a few moments with nothing 
to do, ‘Gracie Fields, the lass: from Rochdale, 
will re-fashion a stage costume or add a few 
stitches to a pair of socks for some poor soul of 
her acquaintance. 
+ + * 


These natural, simple qualities in Gracie 


Fields’ nature explain just why she is upset 
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Every 


° + 
If that was the only cause for Gracie’s — 
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inte contrivatice, the microphone. She 
Bone one of those artistes who thrive on the mag- 

tism of an audience that can be seen. It would, 
however, be untrue to suggest that Gracie never 
enjoys her broadcast. Her first broadcast from 
St. George’s Hall last December gave wer 
particular pleasure. es 

“You see! I’ve so often wondered what 
that stage was like,” she told, me. ‘Before I 


entered the stage door, I felt that same feeling. 


of excitement that one has when Ofie.visits the 
‘haunted house’ at Blackpool. Anything might 
happen to you. You might suddenly’ find 
yourself sawn in half or standing up straight in 
a coffin’ er turning into a flock of pigeons or 
disappearing down a rabbit hole. Uncanny. 
Goofie, I call it. But all these queer thoughts 
seemed to rob the microphone of its 
terrors. 


OMEHOW, it didn’t seem so bad when I 
thought of all that Mr. Maskelyne’s young 
ladies must have gone through. I determined 
to behave and not quake at the knees. Then, 
of course, I had a great audience in that 
historic little theatre. 

“Oh, yes! I hope I am getting over my 
mike shyness. It’s time I did, too. After all, 
I’m getting a big girl now to be scared by a silly 
thing like that.” 


She is getting a big girl. Her age, which 


she will tell anyous bvitht her usual Lancashire 
frankness, is thirty-five. 

At the age of thirteen she “won a singing 
competition at a Rochdale cinema, and she 
appeared on the stage without any of the 
nervousness she now suffers fron when facing 
the microphone. : 


HEN think of her experfence since then. 

Lancashire’s greatest little woman joined 
a touring revue while she was still in her teens, 
and her first big part was in the famous 
show, The Tower of London. Gracie is far 
too modest to say whether the seven-year 
tun which this play had was due in any 
way to her own activities. 

Since then she has divided- her time 
between gramophone recording, film 
making, broadcasting, and revue work. 
She is now Britain’s most highly-paid film 
star, her salary for one picture working out 
at about {2 a minute. In one week/at a 
music hall she can earn £1,200. And 
yet the radio listener is entertained: by 
her several times a year. Such is the 
B.B.C.’s value-for-money service. | 

With all her mischief and a etanna- 
ing the twinkle in her eyes, I am con- 
vinced that Gracie will never really lose 
that mike nervousness in a studio broad- 
cast. But that is, as the specialist 


Two scenes from 
“This Week of 
Grace,” tn which 

Gracie ap- 
with 


GRACIE- CONFESSES 


explained, the result of artistic temperament. 
She remains the great genius of the theatre. 


The inimitable, the supreme, The Gracie. 


Gracie with that “ facing 
the-galiows” look. Thank 
goodness for a chair to 
sit on when 
knees begin 
to tremble. 
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Skyscraping Giants of — 


Broadcasting 


Tune in your radio set to 550.5 

metres any evening and you will hear 
this announcement before each programme 
item. The volume of sound even on a modest 
set is such that you can hardly believe your 
ears—Budapest is more than a thousand miles 
away. : 

That voice, borne on wireless waves which 
permeate into every part of Europe, into Asia, 
Africa, and even across the Atlantic, has been 
flung out by Europe’s latest giant of the ether. 

aa 5 + 

HE Budapest radio station working on an 

aerial power of more than 120 kilowatts, is 

at present the best equipped station in the 
world. It was opened in December last. 

Its single aerial mast is the eighth 
wonder of. broadcasting. Made by a 
British firm of engineers, it towers into 
the heavens for 1,022 feet—the highest 
aerial mast in the world. It has also 
snatched from the Eiffel Tower the 
record for the highest structure in 
Europe, for it is 50 feet taller than the 
famous landmark of Paris. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
Budapest station is the fact that every single 
piece of apparatus is duplicated in readiness 
for any emergency. Transmission breakdowns 
are almost impossible. It has been computed 
that Budapest has a potential daily audience 
of 70,000,000 people. 

It is interesting to note that a woman tells 
these millions about the programme they are 
going to hear. She is Lily Flotas, and she can 
claim to have the most widely recognised voice 
of any woman in the world. 


sf E Porat Lies Budapest, Hongerie!” 


+ + + 
4 Gate B.B.C. are not allowing Hungary’s 
giant voice to go unchallenged. This 
summer the new National transmitter at 
Droitwich will be opened. It will work on the 
same wavelength as the present Daventry 
5XX station, but with the greatly increased 
power of 100 kilowatts. 

For years Daventry was perhaps the most 
famous station in Europe. It was the first 
broadcasting station giving regular programme 
service on the long wave., When it closes down 
it will have provided a service potentially to 


ON the left is the Budapest aerial mast— 

the tallest in. the world, even dwarfing 
those of Daventry on the right. Centre shows 
the H.T. rectifier valve panels and aerial 
coupling, now used at Daventry and which 
form the model for Droitwich. 
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the greater part of the British Isles for nearly 
nine years. Droitwich will take its place, and 
give far better service, both from the point of 
view of strength and quality. 

At Droitwich the long-wave transmitter will use 
a cirycutt incorporating series modulation, which 
has not so far been used by the B.B.C. This 
development will provide reproduction of a far 
better quality and realism than radio listeners 
have ever known. 

The partly finished structure of the new 
station can be seen on the main road between 
Bromsgrove and Droitwich, actually at Wych- 
bold—a rather bleak and dreary 
district which is, however, TURN TO 
ideally situated for a high- PAGE 69 
power broadcasting station. 
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LL the girls fall for Tommy Hand- 
ley—much to Jean Allistone’s 
amusement. That charming radio- 
star-in-her-own-right can afford to 

be amused at Tommy’s love affairs, because 
she happens to be one of them. The only 
real one, in fact. 

Tommy shows her all the letters that 
moony-eyed girls, who fall in love with his 
broadeast voice, send him. Including the 
one from Connie—but I’ll tell you about 
that later. For the moment, let me tell you 
more about Tommy’s only real love affair 
and the subject of it—Jean. 

I went to interview Tommy Handley in 
his flat—not a hundred miles from Hyde 
Park—and found Jean there as well. 
“Meet the wife,’’ says Tommy, and I found 
myself shaking hands with Mrs. (Jean 
Allistone) Handley. 

The transformation of Tommy Handley 
and Jean Allistone into Mr. and Mrs. 
Handley was a radio romance. It is the 
only other reason why Tommy likes the 
mike. 

Unfortunately, the Handleys love dogs, 


Their latest appropriation is Laddie, a 


small, mischievous firework from Scotland. 
He demanded to be interviewed as well. 
“When did you first meet each other?” 
IT asked. 
“During the run of the Radio Radiance 


broadcast shows ‘in 1925,’ said 
Tommy. ‘‘Oh, excuse me a moment; 
Laddie is chewing your hat .. .” 
5 ¢ aa 
a S I was saying, Jean was in the cast 
and I was playing lead. She began 
by disliking me ee 
“As a matter of fact, I began by being 
interested,’’ interposed Jean. ‘Everyone 


was asking me whether I knew the comic — 


lead—such a funny man, always fooling 
about during rehearsals. Then he asked me 
where I was going for lunch, and he ended 
up by taking me somewhere else... . 
Shortly afterwards I invited him home to 
meet my mother.” 

“That’s the danger sign,’’ said Tommy. 
“Watch for it. . . . (One word from me 
and that dog does anything he likes.)”’ 

Laddie was chewing the edge of the 
wastepaper basket. 

““We had quite a long engagement,” he 
went on. ‘And tried to get married 
secretly in 1929. We booked a suite in a 
Brighton hotel, confident that we had got 
away with it. When we went out for a 
stroll the first thing we saw was a newspaper 
bill, ‘Rap1o COMEDIAN’S ROMANCE,” : 

“And how long was your honeymoon?” 
I asked. 

“Honeymoon! I had to broadcast two 
days later,’’ said Tommy, “and when I 
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entered 
the studio, 
Jack Payne 
played the 
‘““Wedding . 
March” to the 
listeners. I’ve never 
quite forgiven him 
that. 

“You can tell what sort 
of a wife I have. When we 
were engaged, Jean howled - 
for days because she didn’t 
want to keep a contract for a pro- 
vincial tour she had.” 

“That’s because I wanted to 
keep an eye on him,”’ said Jean. 

There was a short hiatus while Laddie’s 
jaws were forced open to disgorge the 
remains of one of my gloves. 

“He’s teething,’’ explained Tommy 
almost paternally.” 
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JEAN 
ALLISTONE 


[7 TELLS THE TRUTH 


ABOUT 


TOMMY HANDLEY’S 
NUMEROUS LOVE AFFAIRS 


laces,’’ ordered Jean at this juncture. 
‘I then learned of the tragic romance 
of Connie. 3 


a ¢ + 
DAY or two after one of his broad- 
casts Tommy found among his “fan” 


singer had loved her golden tresses as they 
tangled with the ears of corn and how he 
would see her again when spring came and 
wed they would be. Unfortunately for 
Tommy, there happened to be a farmer’s 
daughter, named Constance, who that 
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mail a letter which he immediately handed 
over to Jean in her official capacity of Mrs. 
Thomas Handley. It read thus: 


week had been walking in her father’s corn- 2 
fields. Being full of rustic romance, she had Al 


spinsters?”’ I asked. 
“Oh, those! What en- 
lightening reading they make! 
Letters from golf-widows at 
Gloucester, grass-widows at Gran- 
tham, and spinsters at Spalding. 
My wife opens ’em, answers ’em, and 
offers em all the next option on me. 
I personally never look at other women.” 
And, believe it or not, I believe him. 
With Jean—well, why should he? 
'“Tommy, get Laddie his rubber 
bone; he’s ruining the gentleman’s: shoe 


“Tommy Dear,—lIt was altogether too 


puzzles me is why you never spoke to 


a long letter and let me know when you 
are coming down again. With all my 
love.—Connie.”’ 

For a few moments, Jean, remembering 
her official position in the Handley house- 
hold, looked at Tommy dear with suspicious 
inquiry in her trustful eyes. Tommy dear 
read the letter again and burst into one 
man-sized roar of laughter. Then the 
truth came out. 

Tommy had sung a comic romantic song 
in his last broadcast. It was all about 
“Connie in the Cornfields,”’ and told how a 
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taken Tommy’s song for a radio proposal ! 
a + ° 


walloping it from green to green,” he 


the bunkers, Jean plants perennials and 
mows the lawn at their lovely country 
home at Egham. They, therefore, have 
outdoor hobbies, as they both lead the same 
professional life. It is this complete fusion 
of interests that make them the youthful 
Darby and Joan of broadcasting. 

“Send us a proof of this interview,” said 
Jean as I left. 

“And another 
Tommy. 

Yes, my listeners, theirs is a really 
happy radio romance—in spite of Laddie.—_K. 


for Laddie,’” added 


Laddie sweet of you to sing to me so lovingly. I OMMY has only one matrimonial fault 
proceeded shall certainly look forward to you com- —golf mania. Don’t ask him his handi- 
to teeth on ing here in the spring and, if you still cap. He has a different theory. “‘There is 
my trouser love me, I have no objection whatever to far more excitement in hitting the ball 
turn-ups. us getting wed without delay. What anywhere and trying to find it than just 


“= : HAT about me when you saw me in the cornfield. ‘explained to me. 
og all the letters Perhaps you were too shy. I’ll have to Luckily for both of them, Jean is keen 
“s, you get from hopeful cure you of that. Now, dear, write me on gardening. So, while Tommy searches 
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CHRISTOPHER STONE 


is a phenomenon of vadio. He just puts records 
on a gramophone and says a few words. Yet he 
is one of the four most popular broadcasters. 
Heve he is seen in his lovely home, an old 
vectory in Sussex. 

(1) View from the garden looking into the 
loggta. 

(2) dt his desk in his study. 

(3) The “‘round house’’ in the garden where 
“the recording angel of the B.B.C.”’ does much 
of his record-testing. 


(4) A corner of the lake in the garden. 

(5) A pause im working hours: note the 
special loud-speaker which gives pexfect 
reproduction. 

(6) Entrance hall of the Stone homestead. 


(7) A view from the terrace. 


} 
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Edward 
O’ Henry 


punnish—organically sound. Every 

week there are at least six organ 

sessions, and the King of Instruments 
comes over well. It has the most complete 
range of musical colouring outside a symphony 
orchestra. Excellent as the instrument is for 
broadcasting, it is in equally excellent hands. 
The five most regular radio organists are 
masters of the suighey. keyboard. 

© + 

QUENTIN MACLEAN broadcasts on the 
largest cinema organ. It is installed in the 
Trocadero Cinema, Elephant and Castle, and 
is the biggest Wurlitzer in Europe, having 
more than two thousand pipes and about 
two hundred stops. Before going in for cinema 
work, Quentin (son of Alick, the conductor of 
the Scarborough Spa Orchestra, another 
broadcasting favourite) was a “straight” 
organist and trained under the famous Straube 
on the organ at St. Thomas’ Church, Leipzig, 
which was Bach’s own church, and at that 
organ he had played. 

Quentin was arrested there at the outbreak 
of war and spent the next four years interned 
in Ruhleben Camp. After the war he was 
presented to Their Majesties as “the camp 
organist of Ruhleben.” For some time Mr. 
MacLean acted as assistant organist at 


Bese is—to be offensively 


_ Westminster Cathedral and became a cinema 


organist in 1920, being the first organist to 
broadcast in this country. 
Sd a ¢ - 

REGINALD DIXON is the clever young 
organist who uses as his signature tune “I do 
like to be beside the Seaside.’’ That’s because 
he sits at the Blackpool Tower organ. Reg is 
Sheffield born, and is still on the sunnier side 
of thirty, but that’s because he started young. 
Before he was fifteen he was organist of a 
Sheffield church, and two years later qualified 


Reginald 
Dixon 


‘Seated One Dass 
at the OrKr8an | 


| . 
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for his A.R.C.M. 
for piano. He 
made his first 
broadcast when 
only nineteen—on 
that occasion as a 
pianist. But that 
was the last of his 
pianoforte days; 
the same year he 
turned to the or- 
gan. 

Reg is the only 
organist who plays 
the organ for 
dancing. Having 
completely mas- 
tered every stop 
and combination 
of stops, he has 
now invented many “effects’’ which he gets 
on that great instrument. With these he is 
able to give exceedingly pictorial versions of 
every dance tune. 

+ ¢ ¢ 

REGINALD NEW, who now broadcasts from 
the Regal at Kingston-on-Thames, never 
intended in his even-more-youthful days to be 
an organist. He vacillated at that time between 
violin and vocals. He belonged to the choir of 
St. Georges, Catford, and at the same time 
became a budding Kreisler. He. gave up the 
fiddle because you can only use four fingers 
and get four notes at the same time—he took 
up the organ, which he plays with eight fingers, 
two thumbs, and a pair of feet ! 

He remains quite a good singer and could— 
if he would, but he won’t—sing and accompany 
himself on the organ. But if he’s in the mood 
at some family party he bursts into song. His 
other vice is football; he once aspired to be a 


“pro,” and even now plays considerably. A 


Reginald 
New 


QUENTIN MACLEAN 


AT THE LARGEST WURLITZER IN EURO” 
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sudden, if temporary, stop was put to that 
kind of activity some months ago, when he got 
badly hurt in a very strenuous game. 
ad + + 

HAROLD RAMSAY is one of the newer 
broadcasting organists in B.B.C. programmes, 
but he is almost a veteran with American 
listeners. Harold was born in Norwich and 
taken by his parents to Canada when a 
youngster. He took his degree at the McGill 
University there, and was one of the first 
broadcasters in Canada. 

He was playing at a little theatre in the 
suburbs of New York to provide money for 
his lessons with Lynwood Farnam, the great 
master, when the position of chief organist at 
the Rivoli, the “ace’’ of cinemas, fell vacant. 
He was too nervous to apply 
for the job himself, but, mys- 
teriously enough, an invitation TO 
arrived for him to give an 
audition; his friends had applied 
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Patrick Waddington 
and Derry 
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Intimate Gossip 
about Star - Life 
and Studios 


: “yHO says that radio artistes never listen to the 

radio? I know most of them personally and 

I don’t know one who hasn’t got a set. When- 

ever they’re not on the air they take a bus- 
man’s holiday and listen. Margaret Bannerman has 
gone the whole hog. She told me the other day that 
she has learned French from the radio. When she was 
kept indoors with a stubborn cold she listened to the 
first two lessons and learned the ‘‘ A BC” so readily 
that she made a date with her radio set for every 
night on which M. Stephan was giving instruction. 
Result—she can speakee parlee-vous, Franchey, ain’t 
it? 

+ a a 
Ac morning you like, if you get up early enough, 
you can see Patrick. Waddington running across 
Piccadilly in shorts. Not that he’s unduly athletic, 
but he is not master in his own flat. The Big Boss is 
Derry, a jet-black Aberdeen terrier. Pat takes him 
for his morning walk in the Green Park and makes 
that the occasion to do a little sprinting at the same 
time. 
oa Sd a 
| D lgses* by the way, has made radio history. One 
day Pat turned up at Broadcasting House for a 

rehearsal with Derry and was told that dogs were 
forbidden. He returned home and wrote a letter to 
Sir John Reith, signed ‘“Derry,’”’ in which Big Boss 
Bow-wow tearfully asked what had happened to the 
B.B.C., as now they were at the Big House he was not 
admitted, whereas he was a Savoy Hill habitue. 


+ + + 
HAT piece of canine literature, although addressed 
to another Aberdonian, failed to effect any change. 
A week later Pat was in the television programme and, 
quite absent-mindedly, took Derry withhim. The stal- 
wart commissionaire said : “‘ Not this side, please,” and 
equally absent-mindedly Pat exclaimed : “But we're 
both being televised.” 


Sd 5 S 

ONE inside, Pat got hold of Eustace Robb, the 

television director, and said: “Robby, you’ve 
got to stand by me. I’ve lied to the commissionaire 
and there’s sure to be trouble when I’m found out.” 
He told Robb the details, whereupon that enterprising 
visionary exclaimed : “‘Excellent idea—why didn’t I 
think of it before? Take the dog with you, Pat, and 


we'll televise you both!” And that’s how Derry 


became the first dog to be seen on the air! 
° o . ¢ 
OR unadulterated conscientiousness commend me 
to Billy Merson, the inimitable. He listens to 
himself broadcasting. This way: his son makes a 
record, direct from the loud-speaker, and a day or two 
later Father Billy is-able to hear himself as others 


hear him. I wish all- broadcasters would do likewise; . 


some of them would know what we listeners suffer at 
times ! 
+ « ° 
HAE you ever wondered what radio stars do in 
their spare time? If there was room to tell you 
all I know you’d be amazed. It is strange, incidentally, 
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how keen many of them are on football. Bert 
Ambrose, for instance, is a keen soccer fan— 
nearly every Saturday afternoon he can be 
seen at one or other of the big London grounds. 
Jack Hylton’s the same; I went to see the 
Spurs with him one Saturday recently. I 
bet him that the Spurs would win and they 
lost; I put my two-guinea black hat under the 
seat and never saw it again—otherwise it was 
a good match. Parry Jones, as befits a Welsh- 
man and a rugby player, seldom misses a 
London Welsh match at Herne Hill, whither 
I accompanied him the other day, the result 
being that I caught the rugger fever and a bad 
chill. 
* a sd 
ITH a population of six hundred, it is 
not surprising that there are all sorts of 
interesting romances taking place in Broad- 
casting House. Some of them are still only in 
the bud; others have been nipped in the bud. 
A few flower in full bloom. A little while back 
I was the only journalist at a little party given 
by artistes to Martyn Webster, who bade 
“good-bye to all that”’ at Broadcasting House 
on being promoted to full rank at the Midland 
studio. Half-way through the convivial 
proceedings it was learned that Van Denys 
had just proposed to Jean Melville and heard 
her whisper “yes.” That was as it should be 
because it was Martyn Webster who brought 
them together—at two pianos in one of his 
tadio shows. 
2 * Sa 
OU all know what an excellent artiste 
Garda Hall is. Permit me to tell you 
that she not only charms you with her 
broadcast singing; she also paints pictures. 
In her delightful St. John’s Wood flat she has 
a charming studio where she sits, with brush 
and palette. One of the entracing aspects of 
this studio is the window; it is of stained glass 
in exquisite patterning. 


° * ¢ 
No2 long ago I was at the banquet of the 
Radio Manufacturers’ Association and 
presented formally to the Prince of Wales, 
who was the guest of honour. During the even- 


ing a strange 
drama took place. 
Henry Hall and 
his band were 
playing in the 
cabaret .show 
that followed and 
H.R.H. sent 
down a ‘pencilled 
request for two 
tunes. Eric 
Maschwitz, who 
was also present, 
had to send a 
man post haste 
by taxi to Broad- 
casting House to 
get the music as 
the band didn’t 
know them. You 
will be both 
amazed and 
amused at that 
when I tell you 
the tunes—they 
were “I cover 
the Water front” 
and “The Last 
ete Up”! 
* 

It is good to 

know that the 
woman member 
of the Board of 
Governors is not 
by any means up- 
stage. Mrs. Mary 
Hamilton is a 
very human sort 
of person and has 
never lost con- 
tact with the 
kind of people 
typical of “the 
man in the 
street.”’ Her 
great pastime is 
walking, but as 
she is a keen 
opera-goer and 
her hobby is 
sketching, she usually spends her holidays 
in Germany, where she can indulge in all 
three. Lord Snowden, when she first broad- 
cast, gave her avuncular advice: “ Speak 
as if you were talking over the telephone.” 
With that in mind, the mike has never held 
any terrors for her. Mrs. Hamilton lists among 
her wide circle of friends a lightship man with 
whom she became acquainted as a result of 
one of her broadcasts. She loaned him some 
rather lofty-browed novels and he, in return, 
made her a rope doormat ! 


a 2 oa 
EGINALD STEWART, who has broad- 
cast repeatedly from the B.B.C., is at 
present touring Canada giving pianoforte 


Left to right: 
Parry Jones, Margaret 
Bannerman and Bert 
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GARDA HALL photographed through stained-glass window 


recitals, and recently had a very distracting 
experience while playing in a town in Ontario. 
Entering the concert hall, the stage of which 
was beautifully decorated with large chry- 
santhemums, he proceeded with his pro- 
gramme. In the last group he became con- 
scious of a rather excitable lady sitting in the 
front row. ‘She was rubbing her hands 
together in a very nervous way. At the 
conclusion of the programme she rose hur- 
riedly from her seat and came back-stage to 
where Mr. Stewart was standing in prepara- 
tion for an encore, and blurted out: “I am 
afraid I must ask you not to play any more, 
Mr. Stewart; this concert must finish imme- 
diately. You see these flowers on the plat- 
form I borrowed from a funeral, and I have 
to return them within fifteen minutes, before 
the service begins.’’ Reg played no encore! - 


¢ + 
OME nights ago 
announcer Freddy 
Grisewood, walking from 
St. George’s Hall to 
Broadcasting House, 
found that he had lost his gold pencil en 
route. As it was a present and was by way 
of being a mascot to him, he was much dis- 
tressed. The same evening Virginia Cherrill, 
who was Charlie Chaplin’s leading lady and 
had been broadcasting in “‘In Town To-night,”’ 
leaving the studio with Cary Grant, thought 
she would slip into St. George’s Hall and sce 
the “Music Hall” broadcast. She found a gold 


Ambrose 


= pencil en route, and left it with the com- 


) missionaire just as Freddy Grisewood was 


reporting his loss to that official ! 
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: KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD AS” 
we O. 6, PORTLAND PLACE”’ is the 


postal address of the site on which 

now stands Broadcasting House, ~~ 

the Temple of British Radio Enter- : 
, tainment. Here, in a plainly furnished office 


on the second floor, its stone balcony over- 
hanging the statue of Prospero and Ariel, 


; works Sir John Reith, presiding over the Blattierpbone: rears are used to noard 2 ne a | — 
greatest university in the world, the largest . National and Regional ‘programmes which are Sey 
; concert hall, the most comprehensive theatre, later re-transmitted f0 £f apire ‘isteners. fees EF é 
aning eee Re vio : 


and the church with the largest congregation. ~ Recordsare also-taken of 
The nation:has every cause to be grateful. taries which are relayed aft 
to the original B:B-C. for appointing John ‘has taken places ee 
iy Charles Walsham Reith, just over ten years 
ago. Broadcasting might easily Have got into Two copies ce Sept ‘of Boe ‘of the 25,000 : 
worse hands—it could not possibly have got records in the recorded programmes fee ae : When there is no ae pk 5 
| into better. There is not one critic of-the One for rehearsal: one for transmission talk, a stenographer must take d 
B.B.C. who could name he « 2 Sword Spoken into the a eee} 
i another public man More than 10,000 the BBC. with a permanent é 
into whose control the communications, in=— 
nation could,with confi- Ou of every 10s. licence the ciudingeablesandcom-_ 
dence, have placed this B.B.C, gets 4s.7d.,and spendsit pleted questionnaire | 


most powerful instru-- * - forms, have been re- 
eo pablic enter. -48 follows: 2s: 64d. on programmes ; ceived fen dcceners 


| tainment, education, 11}d.on engineering; 74d. on standing overseas. concerning » 
and information.. The charges—rents, rates, lighting, etc.; the Empire broadcasts. 


attitude of mind that 43¢q. on provision for depreciation of 


Le ¢ 
the general public has “Wireless plant, etc.; 3}d. on ad- ,, Daventry 5XX was 


towards Sir John the first station giving 


Reith’s administration ministration — staff salaries, etc. ; regular programmes to ~~ io cecording equipmeae 

has been expressed by Id,.on pension fund; jd. ‘governors’ use a long wave and Ci House. Up to ¢ 

a humble listener who. = fees. high power, though fliciently large 

recently wrote to a : = “now it isclassedasonly — reqisire ge the cost of th 

local newspaper and a medium - power ¢ é 

Said: “We can trust ; - station, By the time = 4 

him never to use radio for anything but the _ the station closes it will have provided a service on which program 

best purposes. for eye nine years. be used over and 
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Broadcasting House is the-building of the Music circuits between main programme 
ever-open door. It meither slumbers nor Centres now consist of paper-insulated lead 
sleeps. National programmes begin at 10.15 covered cables in Specially selected pairs loaded 
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Out of 991 S.O.S.’s broadcast from July 3 ies 
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NE of the most noticeable facts about 
British broadcasting is the growing 
interest in radio dramas. Time was 
when only the intelligentsia were 

assumed to form the bulk of listeners to radio 
plays. 
things: the type of play and the quality of 
performance now being broadcast. For this 
happy state of affairs full credit goes to Mr. Val 
Gielgud, the Director of Productions, who not 
only has vastly improved recent radio drama, 
but has prepared an exceedingly attractive 
schedule for the immediate future. 

Val Gielgud is that rarity; a man who 
combines within himself native culture, a sense 
of drama, and a penchant for that refined 
showmanship that is the basis of sound 
entertainment. With those purely psycho- 
logical elements is coupled practical stage 
experience. Incidentally, his brother is John 


Gielgud, the West End actor. 

The backbone of his last year’s schedule was 
the Radio Drama Festivatof twelve “revivals” 
—plays that. had already passed the test of 


Vie GIELGUD, Director of 
Productions to the B.B.C., 

and, as such, responsible for all 
vadio drama broadcasts. Brother 
of John Gielgud, the West End 
actor. In this article he whets 
listeners’ appetites for 1934 micro- 
phone plays and gives some very 
practical advice to listeners on the 
subject of ‘‘How to hear radio 

drama at its best.” 
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That situation has been altered by two 


listener appreciation. This new season he will 
introduce, as a parallel and yet a contrast, a 
series of six new plays. These will be specially. 
written for the microphone and will include a 
new Dunsany oa 
* 
URING the first quactat of 1934 there 
will be one play a week—each will be-a 
classic of radio drama. ‘‘Trent’s Last Case”’ 


has. been adapted for the microphone by. 


Anthony Ellis and will be followed by ‘The 
King’s Tryall,” a drama.on Charles I, which 
Peter Cresswell will produce. =This.is the first 
of a group of historical_plays that Val Gielgud 
has in mind. 

The next on the schedule is particularly 
interesting—“ Emil and the Detectives,”’ based 
on the film that was so popular last year. 
Although it is the microphone version of a film, 
it is interesting to note that the film was based 
on an original radio play and was broadcast in 
Germany ! 

Plays by -both Edgar Wallace (‘‘The 
Calendar’) and Eden. Phillpotts © (probably 
“The Farmer’s Wife’) are treats in store, while 
Shakespeare will be represented by ‘‘As You 
Like It,’’ and either “‘Hamlet”’ or ‘‘ Macbeth.’”’ 
Phillip Wade’s “ Family Tree,” that was so well 


received, is to be revived at the end of the . 


season. 
John Galsworthy’s ‘“Loyalties,’’ which has 
never been broadcast, will be on the air in 


"February and will be followed by “ Alibi from 


the Air,” a real radio thriller. -Napoleon in his 
St. Helena days will form the basis of ‘‘ Quarrel 
Island,” an entirely new play, and “Egypt's 
Gold”’ will be the first of a series of “actuality 
plays,” it being the studio re-enaction of 
salvaging from a sunken vessel. 


. * > Sa 

TA year, Val Gielgud went to Sweden and 

returned with an armful of Swedish plays 
to read. Those who were agitated—and 1 was 
among the number—by the fear of an orgy 
of Swedish gloomy drama on the air were 
disturbing themselves unnecessarily. Out of 
a batch of thirty plays, Mr. Gielgud has selected 
only one—‘‘The Hero,” which is a farce and 
is really of Italian origin. This will be broad- 
cast in March and will be followed by Tchekov’s 
“Sea Gull.” 

That looks a very encouraging and attractive 
list. But selecting the best material is the 
least of Mr. Gielgud’s worries. His real troubles 
start when he commences to cast the plays. It 
is so difficult to find the right type of actor, 
and having found him additionally difficult to 
get him free from other engagements for 
broadcasting. Most actors are not only busy 
on the stage, but during the day are acting 
for the films. 


AY 


I was interested 
at Val Gielgud’s-an- 


swer to my suggestion 


that, doubtless, to add 
to his troubles, tem- 
peramental difficulties 
between artistes are not 
uncommon : “‘ During all 
the time I have had 
anything to do with 
broadcast drama I have 
not experienced one 
burst of temperament.” 
I gathered from him that 
instead of artistes troub- 
ling him it is the listener 


‘who is often the fly in the 


otberwisé sweet-savoured 
ee eet 


who ts 


BOVE picture shows 
Paul Askew, the 
Control Engineer, “‘ feed- 
ing’ an orchestral 
broadcast to the trans- 
mitters—note the music 
score being carefully 
read by the engineer, 
a skilled 
musician. Top, right, 
shows the producer con- 


trolling scenes in two — 


different studios. On 
the right are scenes of 
first rehearsals. ~ Val 
Gielgud producing one, 
Howard Rose the other. 


“FroR one thing,” he 

said, “‘so many lis- 

teners are trying to hear 

modern radio drama on 

out-of-date receiving sets. 

That isn’t fair. Dramatic 

productions are now affairs of exceedingly fine 

technique. There are delicate nuances and 

subtle inflexions, forming a vocabulary of sound 

as rich in expressiveness as the stage actor's 

gesturesand movements. It is unreasonable to 

expect to receive such technical finesse on sets 

which are out-moded. Fine-tuning and careful 

volume-controlling are the only reception 

technique that can do justice to radio drama. ~ 
“That is one fault—the state of the listeners’ 

set. The other fault is the state of the listen- 

ers’ mind. Many of the armchair-critics of 

radio drama listen to broadcast plays and play 


bridge at the same time ! 


+ + + 
N the other hand, many who could 
become drama-listeners are scared off by 
all this talk about ‘concentrated listening,’ as 
if they were expected to sit ina dark room with 
their chin hand-cupped, their eyes glued to the. 
radio set, and their mental processes elastic-taut 
with intensity. This is all I ask of listeners: 
Give a broadcast play the same degree and kind 
of attention you give to a stage play. 

““Do you sit in the stalls and play bridge? 
Dare you hold a conversation with your neigh- 
bour in the theatre and would there not be a 
fierce ‘Hush’ from an eutraged audience? If 
listeners will act as they act at the theatre— 
give the play their intelligent attention, sit 
at their ease, focus their thoughts naturally on 
the development of the drama—they will enjoy 
a radio play as much as they enjoy a stage play. 
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And there. will be the additional advantage of 
sitting in more comfortable chairs and out of all 
draughts !”’ 

Mr. Gielgud told me that he casts his plays 
aurally, often never seeing the artistes at all. 
For their tests they are in a studio in an entirely 
different part of the building. He only hears 
their voices. In fact, in his casting-room, 
artistes are literally ‘‘filed’”’ according to the 
timbre, colour, and range of their voices. This 
is but one of the numerous details that are 
employed to ensure that B.B.C. radio drama 
of 1934 will be the best in the world. 


R. GIELGUD, 

listeners should know, 
is a man of progressive 
ideas and high ideals. His 
view of future radio drama 
encourages the firm con- 
viction that, during the 
coming months, dramatic 
productions will show as 
much progress and develop- 
ment as the talks have 
during the immediate past. 
He considers that the first 
decade of radio drama that 
has just finished marks the 
end of one definite stage 
in the history of play 
broadcasting. In the 
Year Book he says: 
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“More and more it would-seem that the era of 
experimentation in production technique is 
giving place to an intensified search for more 
satisfactory content of plays to be broadcast. 
This does not mean that the Productions 
Department is either finally satisfied with its 
technical achievements or that its production 
experiments will lapse; but a certain standard 
of reasonable professional competence in pro- 
duction can now be claimed, and there is a 
definite and valuable tendency to concentrate 
more upon what is broadcast and perhaps a 
trifle less on the method of broadcasting it. 
The method, within wide and elastic boundaries, 


O you treat radio drama fairly? Do you complain about 
broadcast plays only after ill-treating them? According 
to the Director of B.B.C. Productions, so many listeners 

try to use radio drama as a background for bridge or conversation. 
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‘* Give to the broadcast play the same attention you give to a 
stage play,’’ he says. ‘* You would never dream of playing cards 
in the stalls or chatting to your neighbour while the play is being 
enacted on the stage. Why treat radio drama any differently ?’’ 


¢ + > 


Neo person who gives to broadcast plays any less intelligent 
attention than that which he pays to a play in a theatre, is com- 
petent to criticise radio drama. 


has been more or less settled. It is towards 
better and better plays, and towards a greater 
sympathy with, and a fuller knowledge of the 
requirements of the listening audience, that 
the efforts of broadcast producers have now 
to be directed.” 

Radio drama has probably been through a 
more complex period of experimentation than 
any other form of broadcast entertainment. 

Listeners who have been accustomed to 
drama in the theatre or cinema, found that 
subconsciously they were taking up an un- 
favourable attitude to the radio play. 

They did not like the straight play of the early 
days; then came the im- 
pressionistic drama with an 
over-plus of sound effects. 
This type was too involved 
for popular appeal. 

Now the new radio play 
is here. It has a straight 
plot, the effects studio is 
the servant of the producer 
and no longer threatens to 
be his master. The cast 
have had plenty of 
experience, and thelistener’s 
mind has become adapted 
to the new form of enter- 
tainment. 

The microphone has, in 
fact, scored another victory 
over its ever-present handi- 
cap—blindness. 
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ADIO sets used to be regarded as 
Rv technical instruments. Now 
R's are simple musical boxes. The 
radio fan just turns a knob and finds 
the cream of the world’s orchestra’s, the big 
names of the operatic stage and concert plat- 
form waiting to entertain him. He rarely 
even thinks of the miracles of radio technique 
which have been compressed into that metal- 
sheathed chassis which he calls “the works.” 
’ But even the modest {10 three-valve set 
represents months of experiment, hundreds of 
pounds worth of testing models, and an incal- 
culable amount of worry on the part of the 
manufacturer on the all-absorbing question : 
“will it be better than any radio set yet 
made?” 

Before that set appears at the Radiolympia 
show, and later in dealers’ shops up and down: 
the country, at least £5,000 has been spent on 
its design. 

Early in the summer the first plans are 
made. Anexperimental model is decided upon. 
Valve and component manufacturers are told 
of the requirements of the new set. Cabinet 
manufacturers are given rough dimensions 
and told to produce several designs. Inter- 
minable conferences are held. Quality must 
not be spared—but price must not be too big. 

Eventually the experimental model comes 
out. It is put through its paces. Then 
rumours begin to filter in. A rival company 
is said to have discovered a remarkable new 
two-in-one valve. An American designer is 
believed to have produced a revolutionary 
type of speaker. 


| Beale S are scrapped—and the whole 
thing starts again. The set appears at 
Radiolympia—and the public gives its verdict. 
If it is a kindly one it means work for thous- 
ands throughout the winter. If it is unfavour- 
able some other firm wins the race for radio 
efficiency. 

What have been the developments 
that have affected set design during 
the present season? 

Undoubtedly it has been a time of 
meteoric development. Last season’s 
radio set is as out of date as yester- 
day’s news. 

One of the first pieces of news 
which caused a flutter in manu- 
facturing dovecotes was the 
announcement of quiescent 
push pull amplification. 
This involved the use— 
usually—of two pen- 
tode valves to pro- 
vide a_ hitherto 
unheard-of amount 
of volume. It gave 
the battery set 
user almost all the 
advantages of. a 
mains-driven set. 

Right on top of 
this came the 
famous Class B 
development which 
again meant better 
reproduction and 
volume for the 
battery set owner. 
It has resulted in 
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‘ used for a certain type of 


a greatly revived demand for 
battery sets. 

Then came the sensation of the 
metal valve. In this isolated case 


the familiar electric globe appear- 


.amce gave way to a metal device 


which, it was claimed, would prove 
just as efficient and have a 
longer life. It was only 


valve, however, and the 
glass type still retains all of its 


popularity. 


ECESSITY was _ responsible 

for the rise to general use of 
the super-heterodyne circuit. The 
mushroom-like growth of broad- 
casting stations all over Europe 
made it essential that sets should 
be super-selective. Simultaneously 
further valve inventions made it 
possible for a super-het to be built 
using only four valves but giving 
the equivalent performance of 
an eight-valve receiver. 

Another refinement which has 
proved of enormous help to 
listeners is the perfection of 
automatic volume control. This 
innovation makes it possible for the volume of 
sound to remain constant although the actual 
strength of the transmission is constantly 
fading. For the first time listening to distant 
stations became a pleasure instead of a novelty. 

That is where radio stands at the moment. 

Meanwhile, however, laboratory workers are 
experimenting. For months they may dis- 
cever nothing new, but somewhere, even 
to-day, there may be the birth-pangs of a 
startling new development which will once 
again set the manufacturers hot foot on the 
production of even better, even more efficient, 
receivers. 


LEADERS OF RADIO TRADE 


Mr. W. W. Burnham, (right) and Mr. S. Wilding-Cole, 
O.B.E., Chairman and Vice-Chairman, Radio Manufacturers’ 


Association. ES 


IS SPENT ON YOUR 


RADIDESETS 


Lt.-Colonel J. T. C. 
Moovre-Brabazon, 
M.C.,M.P., President, 
Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 


For the radio industry is ever developing, 
and the dividends and sales to the public go 
to the man who employs the cleverest technical 


experts. 


A tess reach that goal he is always ready to 
spend a mere £5,000 to design a set that 
will induce you in your turn, to spend a few 
pounds on a new and better receiver. 

And what will the receiver of the future be? 

In the first place, it is fairly reasonable to 
say that there will be no very startling develop- 
ment during the next few months. 

Slight improvements will be made in the 
circuit designs now in fashion; valves 
will be designed for longer life and 
smaller current consumption. 

But by 1940 and during the follow- 
ing decade the radio receiver as we 
know it to-day will be almost 
unrecognisable. 

It will be an almost human, 
technical automaton, obeying 
the user’s voice. Controls 

will possibly disappear. In 
their stead will be a 
combination of super- 

sensitive micro- 
phones connected 
to photo-electric 
cells. 

Then, of course, 
every set will 
include a television 
receiver. It will 
also reproduce 
operas and plays 
recorded on. steel 
tape, playing for 
an hour or more. 

The Set of the 
Future will indeed 
be the complete 
home entertain- 
ment outfit. 
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~ HERE’S TO THE NEX 


URING the course of the next few weeks 
Henry Hall will celebrate his second 
birthday as chief of B.B.C. dance 
music. Broadcasting is such a power- 

ful factor in daily life that it can make a man 
into a national figure. Henry Hall is a national 
figure : his name is synonymous with dance- 
band music; he has an audience, seven times 
‘each week, that every front-bench politician 
“might envy. Two years of daily broadcasting 


. has done that for him. 


Tall, slim, dark, in appearance he has quiet 
thoughtful eyes which flame, on occasion with 
'-an eloquent smile. Henry Hall has never 
become infected with the virus of West- 
Endism; he does not spend his spare evenings 
in night-clubs nor, being a teetotaller, is he of 
the bar-leaning, cocktail-gulping type of lounge 
lizard. Sophisticated by years of professional 
work in cinemas, on the stage and hotel-band- 
ing, he is, at the same time, versatile in out- 
look. That, in a man holding his position, is a 
prime virtue : the majority of listeners are of the 
suburban type, they are not night-lifting West- 
Enders and in catering for the suburbs Henry 


| . Hall shows the wisdom of knowing that the 


_- West End is not England—it isn’t even London. 


The native modesty that goes with such a 
man makes it difficult for the interviewer to get, 
or give to the public, any full-length picture of 
the man and his work. Getting information 
out of Hall that might, in order to be accurate, 
sound like self-praise is as easy as swimming 
the Niagara whirlpool. And as embarrassingly 
painful. Several interviews have been neces- 
sary to produce the following bare skeleton of 
a record of the past and ambitions for the 
future. 

“After two years of continuous playing to 
the most cosmopolitan public in the world— 
ranging from the blasé man-about-town to the 
most yokel of country yokels—I have found no 
cause to renounce or even amend the policy I 
believed in when I made my first Broadcasting 
House broadcast. I said then that I believed in 
melody rather than the cacophonous discords 
of ‘hot’ music. I stand over that state- 
ment to-day. 


““T GO further: I have seen numerous signs 

in America—which country gave the lead 
from ballads to jazz and from jazz to ‘hot’ 
music—that we are being led back from ‘hot’ 
music to sweet melody. America which led the 


T TIME” 


world away from ballads, is re- ij 
turning to the balladic form in 
popular music. ‘Hot’ music, 
which originated. in the 
hectic heat of Haarlem, 
finds its chief advocates 
among the Jewish ele- 
ments. : 

“T do not say it is So) 
wrong any more thanI “~~ 
say Schonberg, at the 
other end of the scale, is 
wrong. I merely confess that 
neither ‘hot’ music nor the 
advanced classics of Schonberg 
appeal to me, and it is my convic- 
tion that neither form appeals to 
the majority of listeners. I am doing 
nothing but admit that the Jewish 
appreciation of the musical forms may 
be greater than mine, or the general public: 
when I point out the coincidence that the 
majority of admirers of both ‘hot’ music and 
Schonberg’s modern idiom are Jews. 

“Notice the type of tune that has become 
most popular during the past year. What were 
“Stormy Weather’ and ‘I Cover the Water- 


front’ but essentially balladic? 
The dance bands which were the 
original backsliders from ballad 
music are leading the way back to 
the fold; we are being re-con- 
verted in the faith; we are regain- 
ing our lost belief in sweet melody. 

“ And it is my belief that melody 
is going to save dance music from 
self-destruction. If the dance- 
band world had persisted in 
mutilating harmony, perverting 
the jungle discords of West Africa 
into something even worse, invent- 
ing such grotesqueries of chording 
that even the hyenas were jealous 
—if they had gone on defaming 
the native beauty of music I am 
convinced there would have been 
such a public revulsion that our 
masters—those who pay to be 
entertained—would have turned 


limb from limb. 

“Sanity has returned; with 
sanity comes melody; with melody 
salvation. Jazz has been killed by 
the errand: boys of the world. 
They couldn’t whistle inverted 

harmonies, hacked 

rhythms and insane 
discords. And 
errand boys 
must whistle. 

Tin-pan Alley 

lives on the 

whistle of 
etrand boys. 
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on dance music and have rent it’ 


They are the greatest 
advertisement of 
tunes. When errand 
boys fail te whistle a 
tune, Tin-Pan Alley 
takes it off the mar- 
ket. Errand boys 
can’t whistle jazz: 
they can whistle melo- 
dies. This year of 
1934 will mark the 
return of melody.” 

I asked Henry Hall 
what were the out- 
standing events of 
1933 for him apart 
from his routine 
broadcasting work. 
He told me that Radi- 
olympia and _ his 
American trip were 
the landmarks of the 
dead year. What did 
they do for you? I 
persisted. 

“‘Radiolympia was 
invaluable. It killed 
a superstition. It 
destroyed the super- 
stition that we were 
only studio-conscious. 
Critics said of us that 
we lived a cloistered 
life, bounded by the 
four walls of Studio 
4A. Then we faced 
the public for the first 
time—our reception 
is history. We gained 
contact with the pub- 
lic and we returned to 
the studio a better 
band for that-contact. 
Now we have seen, 
face to face, our pub- 
lic; our public has 
seen us. We have felt 
the warmth of per- 
sonal contact. The 
band has never lost 
the inspiration of that 
meeting. And never 


os My. trip to 


large 


America was a disappointment. I did not 
learn much—that may, or may not, have 
been my own fault—the fact remains. 
I discovered that their best six bands 
are no better than our six best bands, 
but their second-rank bands are both 
better and more numerous than our 
second-rankers. As for the third-to- 
tenth-rankers, let me say : there is 
not a bad band in America, but 
there are scores in this country. 


= HE chief lesson I learned 
was 
production, but in programme 
presentation. That lesson was 
in two parts, one negative and 
the other positive. 
I learned how not to. I learned 
how not to announce. 
typical American style is the 
stormily breezy, loud-speken, 
quickly delivered, sweep-you- 
off-your-feet kind of intimate 
announcement—I disbelieve 
init. That would be all right 
if I were playing, as we are 
sometimes told, to millions 
of listeners; but I’m not. I’m 
playing to four or five people 
gathered round the fire in a sitting- 
room; in six million sitting-rooms. The 
quick-fire ballyhoo method, suitable for a 
public. gathering, sounds absolutely 
foolish when shouted at four fireside folks. 
“Positive: I learned the value of tempo in 


Don’t Blame the 
B.B.C. 


q You have no right to criticise 
B.B.C. programmes if you are 
trying to get 1934 transmissions 
on 1933 sets of pre-Exhibition 
manufacture. 
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q This has been the twelve-months 
with the most fundamental changes. 
High-powered Continental stations; 
the new Regional stations of the 
B.B.C.; the Lucerne Plan and Droit- 
wich opening this year have com- 
bined to make broadcasting some- 
thing entirely different from what 
it was a year ago. 
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q It is not fair to the B.B.C. to 
criticise their programmes if you 
are using obsolete receivers for 
modern broadcasts. All critics 
should be compelled by law to 
furnish a birth-certificate of their 
set with any letter of criticism. 
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q Don’t blame the B.B.C.; the 
fault may be at your end. Is your 
set pre-Exhibition or have you 
obtained it since last Radiolympia ? 
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per cent. was usable! 


not in programme 


to lead.” 
Negative : 


The 


poser. 


on the air. 


Empire broadcasts. 


programme _ building- 
There are now no 


awkward waits be- | 


tween items in my 
programmes. In order 
to secure unbroken 
sequence I have given 
up announcing all the 
items myself, so that 
George Hodges is able 
to speak into the 
microphone the 
second my stick comes 
on the final down- 
beat. The result is, 
that I am broadcast- 
ing in any half-hour, 
more times than any 
other dance-band in 
the same space of 


time.” 2 
For the _ future, 
Henry Hall’s plans 


are not vastly differ- 
ent from the past. 
He declares that his 
intention is to play, 
first, for entertain- 
ment and, secondly, 
for dancing. He does 
not believe that at 
10.30 each night the 
carpets in six million 
sitting-rooms are 
rolled back and twelve 
million couples dance 
until midnight. He 
believes that the late 
public is made up of 
Io per cent. active 
dancers and 90 per 
cent. passive listeners. 
“Entertainment, with 
or without dancing”’ 
will be the guiding 
principle of his future 
broadcasts. 
Encouragement of 
British music will be 
his 1934 policy as it 
was last year and the 
year before. He plays 
three times as many 
British tunes as any 


other dance band. More than 40 per cent. of 
the tunes he plays are by British song-writers. 
During the past year he has had an average of 
248 new compositions in manuscript sent to 
him each week. More than 12,500 in the year. 
And, of these, he and I regret to say, not one 


But he’s not discouraged. Says he: “It is 
one of the functions of my band, as the B.B.C. 
official dance orchestra, to give leadership. 
That means to lead in nurturing British music 
as well as to lead in interpreting all kinds of 
music. We do not mind other bands imitating 
us—we want them to,:because it is our function 


g Beat for Henry Hall is exceedingly full. 
He reaches his office at 10 a.m. and spends 
half an hour going through the mail that 
requires his personal attention and which has 
been already sorted out. Then to rehearsal 
until one o'clock; lunch follows, usually a 
business lunch with some publisher or com- 


After lunch another rehearsal until 4.30 
p-m. and then dictating answers to corres- 
pondents until 5.15 p.m., when the band goes 
If he has not an 8 p.m. broad- 
cast he goes home to dinner and spends the 
evening studying scores or reading new manu- 
scripts. Every Thursday he returns to Broad- 
casting House for the late session and often 
remains there until two in the morning for 


Russert Cox. 
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AM not, I imagine, more murderous in 
my intentions than most respectable- 
looking individuals .whom one _ sees 
hurrying to their offices each: morning. 
Nevertheless, there are certain people 
I want to kill. If I were dictator I 
should be intolerant towards the smug and 
the intolerant, but, being no dictator, my 
hatreds are more circumscribed. There are the 
passengers who will not pass down the lift, 
the women who stand on the wrong side of 
the escalator, the men who go to the front 
seat of an open-topped bus to smoke their 
pipes and to send red-hot ash into the eyes of 
the people behind them, the men or women 
who open train windows when I am cold, or 
close them when I am stifling: There are other 
classes as well, but I can leave them out. 
a + aa 
The microphone, I am sorry to say, has 
added to the list of the people I want to kill. 
There are, on the one side, those (generally 
men) who envy me my job. “Easy as falling 
off a log,’’ they say, “just chatting about 
foreign affairs for a quarter of an hour each 
week. I don’t suppose you have to prepare 
anything beforehand, do you?’’ And on the 
other side there are those (generally women) 
who write, after a blunt talk in favour of 
disarmament. or some other subject: ‘“‘My 
dear Mr. Bartlett, I must write and tell you 
that I simply love your talks and I was so 
glad to hear you speaking last night about 
disarmament. I do so agree with you. As I 
always say to my friends, we can never have 
too strong a navy, can we? Not with all these 
foreigners about. . .’”’ and so on. 
But the people who think the job is child’s 
play will fare worse. Towards them TI shall 


be pitiless, for they have 
allowed their imaginations 
to stagnate, and that is 
a cardinal sin. 

One week I must talk 
about Bolivia and Para- 
gaay, the next about 
China and Japan, the next 
about Italy and Jugo- 
slavia. During the last six 
years I must have spent 
at least one year reading 
newspapers, pamphlets, 
and books in search of 
accurate information and 
nearly another year has 
gone to preparing this 
information in a way that 
will interest the widest 
possible audience and will 
bring me and the B.B.C. 
the fewest possible number 
of kicks. 

+ Sa 

There is always, among 
the listeners, some expert 
who has spent forty years 
of his life in the places I 
am talking about (for years 
I used to receive letters 


Ae W acitve service from 
1914 to 1916. Invalided 
out. ‘‘Covered’’ the Peace 
Conference for Reuters and 
was ‘‘Times’’ corvespon- 
dent 1n Rome at the time of 
Mussolint’s coup. Has 
interviewed, for the B.B.C., 
Kings, Princes, Presidents 
and Dictators. 
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VERNON 
BARTLETT 


is “beara three months ago an 

ugly international situation 
developed. Germany left the League, 
and the air was thick with fears, 
doubts, and anger. At that moment 
the B.B.C. handed the microphone 
to Vernon Bartlett, who, impressed 
with the vital importance of the 
hour and the insistence of duty, gave 
a dispassionate survey of the situa- 
tion. His calm words pacified the 
nations and made an incalculable 
contribution to the cause of peace. 
If ever the Nobel Prize for Peace is 
awarded to a broadcaster it should 
go to Vernon Bartlett, ‘the B.B.C. 
ambassador.’ His speech powerfully 
justified the B.B.C. motto—Nation 
shall speak peace unto Nation.” 


commentator to air his 
views... .”” .And soon. 
Which sends mé back to 
my reading with the de- 
pressing knowledge that, 
although the ha’pence are 
more than the kicks, the 
kicks can hurt a good 
deal. 

And then there is this 
business of avoiding con- 
troversy, of being fair to 
every country, of never 
taking sides in a political 
issue, of being amusing 
about a nation without 
being insulting. Howcan 
this phrase be turned 
round so that it will con- 
vey a little criticism and 
yet not arouse a storm of 
anger? How can I say 
what I believe without 
offending people who be- 
lieve just the opposite 
—for, the longer I broad- 
cast the more convinced 
I become that there can 
be no life in a talk which 
is insincere. 


almost every week from a dear old general who 
first wrote to me about Afghanistan, having been 
wounded on the faraous march with Roberts from 
Kabul to Kandahar). Generally these experts 
have become liverish during their long sojourns 
abroad, and they like to protest angrily be- 
cause I mispronounced the name of some Chinese 
general or some Turkish town. “It is a disgrace 
that the B.B.C. should allow so ill-informed a 
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Either I must say what 1 believe or I must 
say nothing at all. But this business of word- 
ing talks in a way which will make my con- 
victions appear fairly reasonable even to 
people who do not share them—that is what 
takes the time and causes the worry. And 
then somebody had the cheek a few months 
ago to say it was as easy as falling off a log ! 
Where’s my bayonet? 
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MILITARY MUSIC 
ot the MICROPHONE 


musical broadcasts do you enjoy most 

and hsten to most frequently,” eight 

would vote for the Wireless Military Band, 
which B. Walton O’Donnell regularly con- 
ducts. Just as Dr. Boult is making of the 
Symphony Orchestra one of the best in the 
world, Walton O'Donnell has given to the 
Military Band of the B.B.C. international 
pre-eminence. 

Behind the smiling Irish-blue eyes of Walton 
O’Donnell is the serious intent of the thought- 
ful musician. He has a very clear-cut con- 
ception of his position in the musical scheme of 
things. 


I: any ten listeners were asked, “What 


a Sd aa 

“T regard myself as a bridge between the 
public who does not like symphony music and 
the public who does. I use the instrument 
that the former enjoys—the military band— 
to present to him, in an attractive and easily 
digestible form, the type of music hitherto the 
monopoly of the educated music-lover. _The 
result has been highly gratifying. Millions 
of people are able to appreciate and enjoy 
symphony concerts, having been impercep- 
tibly trained by the military band, who would 
have refused even to listen to them ten years 


ago. 


HAT is Walton O’Donnell’s conviction. 
It is well-founded. There is a sense in 
which it is true to say that the Wireless 


Military Band is daily recruiting con- 
verts to the symphony-appreciative 
ranks. This is due to one fundamental 
principle in Lieut. O’Donnell’s policy: 
“T do not play military band music—I 
play military band arrangements of orches- 
tral music.” 

It must not be forgotten that, just as he has 
converted the musical adolescents to the enjoy- 
ment of symphonic works, he has also induced 
the musical highbrow to see the worth and 
virtue of the military band. The intelli- 
gentsia of music-dom, who used to sneer openly 
at the band—brass and military—form of 
performance have been forced, by the sheer 
intrinsic merit of the Wireless Military Band, 
to recognize the musicianship of that form. 

* e 5 

Walton O’Donnell’s policy has been pro- 
gressive in that he has encouraged military- 
band music out of the “pier pavilion” rut to the 
higher level of concert-hall performance. To 
that end he has steadfastly refused to play dance 
music, claiming that Henry Hall can do that 
much better, or excerpts from the musical 
comedies—usually a hardy war-horse for sea- 
side military bands—on the grounds that the 
Theatre Orchestra is the combination for that 
type of music. 


EY AT we have done has been to take 
standard classical works and orchestrate 
them afresh for military-band 


instrumenta- 
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Walton 
O’ Donnell 


tion. We have, therefore, been able to break 
down the instinctive resistant that is in the 
mind of the man who thinks he dislikes 
symphony music by presenting high-class 
music in the form that is most attractive and 
intelligible to him.” 

The instrumentation of the Wireless Military 
Band is as follows : two oboes, two flutes, two 
it-flat clarinets, eight B-flat clarinets, two 
saxophones, two bassoons, four horns, three 
cornets, two trumpets, three trombones, 
three basses, one euphonium, and the drums. 
The deputy conductor is Charles Leggett, the 
solo cornetist. 

bd aa + 

That the B.B.C. is proud of their Military 
Band is not surprising. Of it they say: “It 
may be said without exaggeration that broad- 
casting has revolutionized military-band music 
in this country. The process may not have 
been a conscious one except in the mind of the 
conductor. Two factors were operative: the 
personality of the conductor and the circum- 
stance that the B.B.C.’s band was recruited 
from members of the various 
symphony orchestras in London. 

aa ° 5 

“In time the whole complexion 
of the ordinary military-band _ 
programme has been changed 
without any loss of popularity; 
in fact, it has been a new ex- 
perience recently for listeners to 
recognize with pleasure in 
promenade concerts some piece 
of music made familiar to them 
by the Wireless Military Band.” 

That this band has given and 
is giving a lead to the country 
is beyond dispute; witness, if 
nothing else, the lowering of 
Army bands to symphonic pitch. 


IEUT. WALTON O’DON- 

NELL is the ideal military- 

band leader. He was born to it. 

That interesting event took 
place in Simla, 

. where his father TURN TO 

was stationed as PAGE 72 
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HERE is more dance music than 

any other kind of music on the 

air. That is because it has a far 
wider area of popularity. Dance music 
every afternoon and dance music every 
evening—sometimes an extra dinner- 
time session—is an amount of air-time 
that no other class of broadcast enter- 
tainment secures. On this page are 
four of the regular broadcasting bands; 
four more are on the page facing. Those 
on this page are: 

1. Sydney Kyte’s band, which plays at 
the Piccadilly Hotel every night and is 
on the air every other week. It is an 
eight-piece combination outfit. 

2. Jack Jackson’s band, which is a 
Dorchester House favourite and, in the 
last few months, has become very 
popular with listeners. 

3. Jack Payne’s twenty-piece new 
band, of five saxophones, three fiddles, 
two guitars, piano, three trumpets, two 
trombones, two basses, percussion, and 
acrobatic dancer. 

4. Lew Stone, who until a few weeks 
ago broadcast regularly from the Mon- 
seigneur and is now located at the Café 


Anglais, from which popular restaurant 


he gives regular air performances. 


Ps. OUT F 


y 


ROM.. THE. BAND, Bess 


HERE is much talk in broadcasting 
circles of increasing the number of 
broadcasting bands, particularly in 
view of the enormous amount of work 
that Henry Hall has to do. Let the new 
ones come, by all means. But they will 
have to “go some”’ to displace the well- 
and-truly-tried ones. Here are four : 

5. Billy Merrin is one of last year’s dis- 
coveriés. His band—‘‘ The Commanders” 
—are at the Victoria Ballroom, in Notting- 
ham, and have become regular broad- 
casters from Midland Regional. - 

6. Jack Hylton and his merry boys, 
twenty-one strong, including Jack, whom 
nothing—not even a West End nursing 
home—can keep down. In this picture 
they’re all sax-ing, including Jack; but 
actually only five of them play the sax 
—not including Jack ! 

7. Maurice Winnick is by way of being 
a broadcasting veteran—and-a better ‘un. 
Here he is with his boys. They: have 
broadcast with him from the Piccadilly 
and the Carlton, and are now with him, 
at Ciro’s. 

8. Harry Roy : the one-and-only. Skilled 
saxophonist and irrepressible comedian. 
His thirteen lucky boys—now with him 
at the Mayfair—love every inch of his 
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ROMANCES OF RADIO—No. 1. 


becomes 


“Ace” of Air 


Violinists 


HOEVER it is that says “‘ Romance 
is dead” should read this page and 


retire to some quiet spot for the. 


express purpose of eating his 
words. Here is told the romantic drama 
of the life of Albert Sandler. 

He stands in direct line of apostolic 
succession to a long string of eminent 
musicians whose careers read like chapters 
from a book of fairy tales. There is the 
romance of Haydn, his father a wheel- 
wright, his mother a domestic servant; 
of Beethoven, his father a bandsman, his 
mother a cook; of Liszt, son of a steward; 
of Mascagni, son of a poor baker; of 
Verdi, son of a humble grocer. Now read 
the romance of Sandler, son of an East 
End cobbler. 

+ Clk 

The story starts in 1905 when a poor 
Russian, with his wife and three young 
children, landed at London Dock, exiled 
through poverty, from their native land. 
The pathetic little group took some 
rooms in that little colony of Russian 
émigrées located in the East End, and 
the father used one room as a cobbling 
shop. A year later, a baby boy was 
born. They named him Albert. 


AL EROUEH born in surroundings of 
poverty, Albert Sandler was also 
born in surroundings of music. In their 
uncultured way, the Sandlers were a musical 
family and the cobbler’s song rang out in that 
East End street long before “Chu Chin Chow” 
days. And if the Sandlers were poor ‘in 
temporal possessions they were rich in children, 
because Albert is now middie one of seven 
children. - 

“Despite the misery and squalor of the 
district in which my childhood was passed and 
the indigence of my family, my memories of 
those days are extremely happy ones,” Albert 
Sandler declares. ‘‘Music was the ruling 
passion of our home and it was music which 
united us and enabled us to make light of our 
misfortunes.” : 

° + ° 

Albert’s earliest incursions into the realm of 
music was confined to sitting on the doorstep 
with two pieces of wood, playing (in boyish 
imagination) the drum parts in all the tunes 


ALBERT SANDLER 
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Cobbler’s Son 


his father, within, was singing. That led him, 
by a logical process, into more genuine music. 
His craving was for a violin. 


Woke passed and Albert’s pleading for 
a fiddle fell, apparently, on deaf ears. 
He little knew that underneath the bench on 
which his father ‘‘snobbed’’ was a tin box and 
that into that box his father put a few pence 
each week. 

He knew nothing of this until the day before 
his next birthday, when his father shut “‘ shop”’ 
early in the afternoon and walked up to 
Commercial Road, into a pawnbroker’s shop, 
emerging from there with a longish brown 
paper parcel under his arm and poorer by 
sixteen shillings. 

* a4 ad 


Next morning young Albert found a three- 
quarter size violin on the kitchen table. He 
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ALBERT 
SANDLER 


says to-day of that incident: ‘“‘Buying that 
violin must have been a great sacrifice for my 
father and must have involved him in depriving 
himself of many small personal comforts. But 
that sixteen-shilling fiddle rescued me from 
the East End.” 


IS first lessons came from his eldest brother 
who had acquired a rough working 
knowledge of the art of extracting “The 
Bluebells of Scotland” by scraping cat-gut. 
His tuition methods, Albert now admits, were 
a little rough and ready. The budding violinist 
would have to learn an exercise and next night 
repeat it to his tutor-brother. If it was not 
good enough, the teacher severely clouted the 
head of the pupil ! : 
The next step in the meta- 
morphosis of a musician was 
a course of lessons from a 
professional teacher. With some 
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DR. ADRIAN 
BOULT, M.A. 


Musical Director of the B.B.C. 
under whose guidance the 
Symphony Orchestra has been 
developed until now tt has 
achieved international fame 
and become the only British 
combination to be included 
among the four finest 
Symphony Orchestras in the 
world. 


5 ORE than three years ago the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra came into 
being, and with it the first really 
permanent combination of orches- 
tral players Britain has ever had. 
This was in 1930, when Dr. Adrian 

Boult became the B.B.C. Director of Music 

and permanent conductor of its orchestra. 

Previous to this, Britain had had no great 
orchestra that could compare with visiting or- 
chestras of the calibre of the Berlinand Vienna 

Philharmonic Orchestras and the New York 

Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, its only per- 

manent combination was the Queen’s Hall Or- 

chestra which provided a season of promenade 


concerts, but which was, - _ ea 


though permanent, under 
the “deputy ” system. 

This meant that whenever a player had 
another engagement, he could send a 
deputy player to take his place in the 
orchestra, with the natural result that the 
orchestra as a whole was weakened. Brilliant 
performances were often given, but the general 
standard was lowered by the slipshod playing 
that was frequently heard. 

The New Permanent B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra meant the end of this system. 
Its players were all under contract to the 
B.B.C. and encouraged to guarantee that they 
would remain with the orchestra for at least 
three years. 

Ninety players under this regime undertook 
the Promenade Concerts of 1930, the full 
orchestra of 114 players making their debut 
in the first B.B.C. Symphony Concert at 
Queen’s Hall on October 22 of the same year. 


AFTER 
THREE 
YEARS 


The orchestra is split up into five sections. 
The full orchestra of 114 players is used 
only for symphony concerts requiring a full 

modern orchestra, only 78 players 

being used for smaller symphony con- 

— certs. Section C consists of 36 players 
who supply theatrical and musical 
comedy programmes, while sections 

D and E supply light orchestral and 

light symphony concerts, the number 

of players varying between 40 and 70. 

In the first year of its existence, Dr. Adrian 
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DUCATED at Westmin- 

ster School and Oxford. 
Fellow of Royal College of 
Music. Appointed to Musical 
Staff of the Royal Opera in 
1914 and was also conductor 
of the Birmingham Orchestra. 
Became permanent conductor 
to the B.B.C. in 1930 and 
appointed to the B.B.C. Con- 
trol Board in October, 1932 


MUSIC 
Boult conducted nine of the twenty-three 
concerts given, The following year he increased 
the number to twelve and in addition engaged 
as guest conductors Felix Weingartner, Bruno 
Walter, Nikolai Malko, Ernest Ansermet, Sir 
Henry Wood and Sir Landon Ronald. 
Last year marked the revival of the 
London Musical Festival which, before 
the War, was considered one of the 
most important events in the musical 
world. These used to be conducted by 
contemporary composers, but last year half 
of these, commemorated to the Brahms cen- 
tenary, were conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult, 
he sharing the honour with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky who returned to 
London after an absence -(€_ @- 
of seven years. 

Another innovation were the Christmas 
Promenade Concerts first given at Christmas, 
1932, and repeated last year, owing to the 
enthusiasm with which they were received 


on their inception. The only difference 
was that although still consisting of 
the usual “Prom” form—long first | part 


and lighter second part—they consisted ex- 
clusively of music by contemporary British 
composers. 

In three years, a National Orchestra has 
come into being. In those three years, under 
the direction of Dr. Boult, Britain has been 
given an orchestra that sets a standard for 
English orchestral playing, and bears- compari- 
son with the finest orchestras in the world. 
But the orchestra is only three years old—it 
has not reached, by any means, the limits of 
its possibilities. 


to providing listeners with the very 

best in musical entertainment. If the 
average Englishman is asked to name one 
British conductor, he will almost assuredly 
say “Henry Wood.” To him, the words 
Wood and conducting are practically synony- 
mous. This is.as it should be. 

The Proms are the musical Englishman’s 
inheritance, and Wood is the “ Promenades.”’ 
Sir Henry’s well-worn dress suit, his red or his 
white carnation, his gradually greying beard and 
thinning hair, mean as much in a Loridoner’s 
life as the Tower or St. Paul’s. For thirty 
years before the B.B.C. arrived, Wood was 
doing its work for us. He was educating us, 
inculcating an appreciation and affection for 
music of the widest range and type. Wood is 
a great Londoner and a magnificent 
Englishman. 


HERE is a handful of radio conductors 
each one of whom has contributed 
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What Wood has done for London and all 
those who visit London for cultural recreation, 
Sir Dan Godfrey has done for Bournemouth. 
Sir Dan is as complete a character as any you 
will find in a day’s march through Dickens. 
Descendant of Guards’ bandmasters who have 
served the throne for generations, Dan Godfrey 
has never lost touch with Army traditions and 
characteristics. 


ISCIPLINE is the salt of his life. He 
loves a good story and a reasonable 
gamble, and, above all, he is a stickler 
for hard work. A Godfrey rehearsal is a 
thing to remember. Heaven help the 
man who shirks his job at rehearsal. But 
there is no better-known figure in the 
South Coast of England, unless it is 
Harry Preston at Brighton. 
© + + 


The only personality amongst B.B.C. 
conductors that can be compared with 
Sir Dan Godfrey’s is that of Joseph Lewis. 
A native of the Black Country, Joe has 
a bigger reserve of sunshine in his nature than 
most men. Some years ago, before Joseph 
Lewis was promoted to the London staff of 
the B.B.C., his rivals used to wonder why he 
got so many important B.B.C. conducting 
engagements. The answer was that Joe Lewis 
was always ready to tackle difficult jobs, 
nothing scared him, and his courage meant 
improved work in all the orchestras that 
served under him. Joe’s boisterous humour 
with players puts everyone at ease. He is a 
fascinating human being and a_ great 
musician. 

ba a4 a 


Leslie Woodgate is the youngest of the 
popular B.B.C. conductors. He is just thirty- 
one. Ten years ago he received the coveted 
Carnegie Prize for original British composi- 
tion. This was the first time it had been 
won by a composer under twenty-one. His 
first B.B.C. occupation was as organist in the 
Bach Cantata feature from St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on a Sunday afternoon. This 
four years ago. 


WALFORD 


T is a considerable jump from a Bach 

cantata to “‘Songs from the Shows,” but 
Leslie has taken it in his stride. It has just 
been part of his job, and right well he has 
done it. 


THEY WILL WAVE 


Much the most travelled of all B.B.C. 
conductors is Walford Hyden, who hails from 
one of Bennett’s Five Towns. This young man, 
with the Beethovenesque appearance, began 
his professional life as a pianist, and as such 
soon attracted the attention of Anna Pavlova. 
In the last ten years Hyden has circled the 
globe five times, playing, accompanying, con- 
ducting for the Russian danseuse in almost 
every civilised country under heaven, 


HE amazing collection of music 
which he is now using for his 
Magyar Orchestra is largely 

the result of his patient 
collection. whilst on 
these travels. Wal- 
ford Hyden is 


now build- 
ing up another 
reputation apart 
from that of the- 
atrical conductor. He 


entertainment, the Café Collette. 
With this unique combination he is 
likely to achieve even greater success 
than any that he has experienced so far. 
+ © + 


When one thinks 0: choral music on 
the wireless, Stanford Robinson’s name 
at once comes to mind. Few musical 
members of the B.B.C. staff are his 
seniors, and yet he is still a young man. 
Stanford Rebinson created the Wireless 
Singers, gave them their cachet, and 

then proceeded to a much more 
ambitious undertaking, the founda- 
tion of the National Chorus. 


HIS was a natural development 
with the increase of licence 
holders and the very rapid growth 
of the B.B.C.’s prestige and power, 
and Stanford Robinson tackled 
-the task with confidence. An 
almost immediate success re- 
warded him, and now Eric 
Maschwitz, the new Director of 
Light Entertainment, has taken 
Stanford Robinson to direct all his 
musical programmes. 
a4 + So 
Robinson has as much reason to be 
proud of his work in the Theatre 
Orchestra as of anything else he has 
yet done. This is a superb band of 
players and is the envy of every 
broadcast station in the world. 
Yorkshire does it again ! 


IKE so many of our conductors, 
Sydney Baynes cut his musical 


has evolved that attractive- 


| 
| 
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teeth as a very young man as an accompanist. 

Thus, also, did Landon Ronald and Hamilton 

Harty and Henry Wood 

commence to climb the 

* g ladder of fame. Sydney 

“gh Baynes played for such 

oo eminent Victorians as Edward 

Lloyd and Charles Santley, and his 

experience then has stood him in 

excellent stead as a conductor of theatre 

i music, enabling him to follow the most excit- 
able soloist on the stage. 


YDNEY BAYNES is to-day better known 

as a conductor of light music programmes 
for broadcasting, but actually he is also the 
man of ‘“ Destiny.” His ‘‘ Destiny Waltz ’”’ 
had one of those phenomenal successes the 
memory of which lasts for a generation. Many 
millions of copies were sold in every country 
where European music is understood. Films 
were built around it. Novels based their 
plots on it, and many such made fortunes out 
of its simple and beautiful ideas. And Sydney 


WAND, 


And then through Nature’s rhythmic song 
the thin tone of a cheap gramophone 
record penetrated. 

They were once again in touch with human 
beings. They were saved from a slow death 
from starvation. It was the call of 
“Destiny.” 

+ + ‘¢ 

Only conductors who have had years of 
experience of conducting an orchestra in front 
of a microphone know how different it is from 
the old-time work in a concert hall. 

The sensitive ear of the microphone picks 
up and amplifies every sound; a mistake in 
timing which would go almost unnoticed in 
a hall can be heard by the veriest musical 
novice who is listening on a loud-speaker. 


78 eae the preconceived notions of conducting 
and arrangement of the musicians have 
largely gone by the board. Delicately sounding 


instruments have to be near the microphone, while the 
big voices have to be relegated to a place at the back 


of the studio. 


SIR HENRY 


Baynes was one of them. 
The ‘Destiny Waltz ’”’ 
has been a gold mine. It 
has also saved two gold 
diggers. _This wise: 

In 1920 a sporadic gold 
Tush to an _ outlying 
“settlement ’’ in New 
South Wales attracted a 
stream of “new chums,” 
some of them from South 
Wales. Gwylym Evans 
and Lloyd Jones had 
reached the Darling River, 
hardly realising that they 
had tackled a Continent 
and not a Principality. 
After that Tooberuc might 
have been in the Kingdom 
Come. 

ad + + 

This ‘‘tramping”’ busi- 

ness was so different to a 


“hike” in the Forest of Dean. 
quickly lost, and for days they lived on their 


“ humps.” 


Water, tucker, energy, were running low 
until even the Welsh spirit lagged. The giant 
eucalyptus trees, and the kookaburras, only 
served to mock their vain endeavours to pick 
up a ‘‘track”’ out of this baffling maze. 

The prospect seemed about as hopeless as 
their strength was 
gone, and they considered that two more names 
were to be added to the list of the limberlost. 

Ahead lay a group of wooded hills. 
decided to plod as far as that before they 
It seemed a slender 


it could possibly be ; 


finally gave up hope. 


chance because there had been so many of 
those wooded hills. . . 


SEVEN, OF 
RADIO’S MOST 
POPULAR 
CONDUCTORS 


They were 


And yet the conductor has 
to work to the sound which 
is heard by the human ear, 
instead of the microphone. 
On the Continent and in 
some American broadcasting 
studios this difficulty has 
been overcome by placing 
the conductor in a sound- 
proof glass box with a loud- 
speaker. 

The B.B.C., however, is 
more than satisfied with the 
work of its ace conductors,,. 
who work on the best system 
of all—experience. 

+ Sa aa 
HIS seven-pointed star 
of microphone conducting 
radiates a magnetism which 
reaches those of us who listen 
indirectly through the trained 
mechanism of the orchestral 


players’ brain. The dominating individuality behind the 
baton is the host who introduces millions of listeners to a 


select company of orchestral players and composer creators. 


world of music. 


They 


the British peoples. 


SIR DAN 
GODFREY 


Every week in the year the musica] broadcasts of the 
B.B.C. hold a dominating position in the programmes. 
Seventy per cent. of the programmes are musical in 
character with the result that Britain, once sneered at as 
the most backward nation, musically speaking, in the 
world, has now attained a very high position in the 


All the men referred to in this article have made 
powerful contributions to this achievement. 
Sir Henry Wood, whose fame has invaded every corner 
of the world, the conductors who are at the helm of musical 
broadcasts have rendered prime national service and had 
a profound influence on the educational development of 


Headed by 


LESLIE 
WOODGATE 


STANFORD ROBINSON 


(Right) 
SIDNEY 
BAYNES 
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NE of the functions of this magazine 
will be to encourage new broad- 
casting artistes. Each month, broad- 
casters who have not been on the 

air much, and other artistes who will make 
their microphone début,. will be introduced 


to the listening public. The day has passed, 
in radio entertainment, when broadcasting 
is confined to a small body of entertainers. 

That state of affairs was necessary when 
the development of the microphone was such 
that only selected voices could be properly 
transmitted. There now remain very few 
voices that the control engineers cannot 
manage to transmit to the pleasure of 
listeners.- It is now a part of B.B.C. policy 
to bring new talent to the microphone. This 
month we will introduce, pictorially, two 
new first-rate broadcasting turns who will 
figure prominently in forthcoming  pro- 
grammes. 
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Sone time ago, ten members of Jack 
Payne’s band ceased, en bloc, playing 
with him and formed their own com- 
bination. They play regularly at 
“The Barn,’’ the de luxe rendezvous 
on the Barnet By-pass, and are known 
s “The Barnstormers,” under which 
name they figured in a “First Time 
Here *’ programme some weeks ago. 

This band is unique. It is co- 
operative and has no leader. When 
they formed themselves into a new 
band they pooled their ideas and 
resources. Every man contributed 
equally. Every man piays an equal 
part. Every man takes an equal 
share of the engagement fees. 


+> 4 ad 
ISTENERS will, actually, be, 
familiar with the members of 4 
this band because they have broad- | 
cast so often with Jack Payne “in | 
the old days.”’ Their names are :-— 
Ben Oakley, trombone. 
Bob Busby, piano. 
Eric Siday, violin and saxophone. 


Frank Johnson, saxophone, 
clarinet. 

Dave Roberti, saxophone, 
clarinet. 


Harry Owen, ist trumpet. 
Tony Anderson, 2nd trumpet. 
Dick Escott, string bass. 


At the top of the page are “The 
Barnstormers,”” ex-Jack Payne 
sen, who made a pre-Christmas 
broadcast and will — figure 
repeatedly in 1934 programmes. 


Newcomers 
to the 


Microphone 


Tony Williams, drums. 

Steve Guana, banjo and guitar. 

These boys state that they intend to stick 
together and work in their own way. They 
declare they will not go back to work with a 
leader, although they have had several offers 
to step into the West End as a ready-made 
band. 

It is interesting to note that several of these 
boys live in caravans, which they hitch behind 
their cars and go wherever their work takes 
them. They are therefore appropriately 
located at “The Barn,’”’ which, standing in 
ten acres of ground, has timbered walls and 
a thatched roof. 

Sd bd : 5 
OW meet Reginald Foresythe— hailed 
as the man “to break the fetters of 
Jazz.’ He is the pioneer in the reform of 
dance music. He writes compositions, which 
he plays himself, which are the dance music 
of the future. 

Foresythe weaves melodies in a criss-cross 
of harmony with a delightfully far-away 
pulse of rhythm super-imposed with 
artistic delicacy. He must not be 
regarded as a “hot” musician: 
rather he has already been described 
as the composer of chamber dance- 
music. 

Regimald Foresythe is a brilliant 
pianist and came over here originally 
to play for Ada Ward. The modernity 
of his pianoforte playing has caused 
a great stir in London’s music life. 
Although coloured, Foresythe is 
London born, and has spent most of 
his life m this country. His cleverest 
compositions are ‘‘A Southern Holiday,’’ 
which Henry Hall brought to London 
on Paul Whiteman’s recommendation, 
and “Serenade to a Wealthy 
Widow,” which he composed specially 
for Duke Ellington. He is the com- 
poser of “Working Song ’”’ in the 
D. W. Griffith film, Abraham Lincoln. 


+> ? * 


ISTENERS are advised to look 

out for these two new broad- 

casting turns because they submit 

genuinely -worth-while performances. 
In succeeding months we shall bri 

other fresh radio talent to the attention 

of readers. 


On the left is shown Reginald 
Foresythe—the man “to break 
the felters of Jazz"’—avhose piano- 
forte recitals and band broadcasts 


GINGOLD 
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Telling the Story of How 


FTER ten years of the adventures and vaga- 

bondage of a variety artist’s life, they met 

again at the Central Station, Glasgow. One 

of the troupers had just stepped off the boat 
from South Africa, the other from Australia. Both 
needed cigarettes. The same slot-machine was the 
magnet which drew them together. 

One look of recognition. A few words about the 
ae present . . . the prospects, the plans. for future work, 
e and then ten years dropped away as if by magic... . 
oe Two terrified youngsters they were, seven and five 
- years old, terrified . . . fleeing from the great San 

=, Francisco earthquake in 1906 . . . its hair-breadth 
_ +: escapes, its toppling buildings, its devastation and 
death. ... 
Hand in hand, children of trouper-stock, they declared 
| then and there that they would become a “teant.’”” The 
fie youngsters pressed on to safety, to separation, to 
~~. further adventure, to eventual fame and finally, after 
t,._ ten years, to the coincidence of meeting accidentally at 
*, acigarette machine in a Glasgow station. 
‘‘There and then the desire to link hands and names 
; and ideas created our broadcast gang- 
®' ster turn... . And that’s” 
<y how we met,” explain 
Haver and Lee. 


Above: Mabel 
Constanduros and 
Michael Hogan. 
Left: Stanelli and 
Edgar. 


Haver and Lee, 
“Fun Racketeers of the 
Ai.” : 


ee fice Er. 
Flotsam and Mr. 
Jetsam in full 
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how we met’ 


Famous Broadcasting “Teams” Originated 


Ree begun in the Great War 
have given us many outstanding enter- 
tainment features, but none better known than 
Flanagan and Allen. They met near 
Poperinghe in 1917, resting in a tiny village 
behind the lines. Private Flanagan and 
Private Allen soon discovered that they were 
brothers of the same craft—both variety 
artistes, separate turns. 

The chance of fusing these separate parts 
into one act came during the four days spent 
in that rest camp. They tried themselves out 
in the concert-party audience and were not 
found wanting. ... ‘And that’s how we 
met.” 

Some years later Florrie Forde offered them 
their first joint engagement in the revue 
Here’s to You at the South London Palace. 
Always interested in a gambie, Flanagan and 
Allen tossed whether they shouid accept the 
Forde job or make a book on the greyhounds. 
“Heads, the boards. Tails, the dogs.” Tails 
were down, and so, instead of shouting the 
odds, they now broadcast ‘‘the goods.” 


FASHIONABLE American pianist-com- 
poser was entertaining a party of gilded 
New York youths in an elegant apartment at 
Delmonicos. This work was overpaid but 
boring. His heart was not in it. It was 
impossible to give of his best to such filleted 

| dandies. Then relief came. 

i An acquaintance of his, who had been 
singing at another party on the same flocr of 
this smart New York hotel, entered casually 
and, seeing at once how things were, suggested 
that the atmosphere might be changed if he 
were to sing to the pale and perfumed 
prodigals. 

“T meandered into the Japanese Sandman 
and became so impressed with the newcomer’s 

. voice that in the second chorus I could not 
restrain myself from adding my own harmony. 

And that’s how we met,” is the story of 
the origin of the greatest of all coloured broad- 
cast duai turns—Layton and Johnstone. 


artiste’s room at the 

The bearded conductor 
wipes his streaming 
forehead, changes a 
crumpled collar and 
prepares to receive 
congratulations. A 
lissom soprano powders 


CENE:~ The 
Queen’s Hall. 


es. 
¥ . 


Clapham says: “I say, ol’ 
fellah,” to Dwyer. 


a perky nose, pets aptly a slightly erring perm, 
and prattles flirtatious platitudes to an 
admiring stock-broker. The eminent Austra- 
lian basso—recently having concluded a tour 
with Melba—is chuckling over one of the 
conductor’s bon mots... . 

A visitor, a Canadian journalist and pianist, 
is announced and the basso profundo recognises 
an acquaintance that he had met at a Melba 
party in New York in 1920. At supper the 
same evening these two men, borne on the tide 
of circumstance once more into each other’s 
territory, decided to collaborate in a new type 
of variety entertainment. The Canadian had 
an ‘odd collection of songs and lyrics and 
speciality numbers that he had written at odd 
times for oddly unsympathetic publishers. 
Why not piece the odds and ends and the 
frayed edges into something that the whole 
world would want to sample? 

“Hey, presto! The great transforma- 
tion was made. B.C. Hilliam (journalist, 
pianist, composer) and I became Mr. 
Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam on the spot... 
and that’s how we met,” said Malcolm 
McEarchern, now known all over the world 
as the basso with the “Big Ben” voice. 


e HAT did you do before this bally 
war started, Fred?” 
“Conducted theatre orchestras when I 
got a chance. Was at the Ambassadors 
in London when this blaze up started. 
What did you do, Ed?” 
“Same line as you. I played a fiddle 
in a theatre for two or three years and I 
tickled the ivories when necessary.” 
A thoughtful pause. Silence in the dug- 
out, save for the echo of bursting shells. ... 
“Tell you what! If we get out of this 
next big scrap, what about signing up together 
as a joint violin and piano act with plenty of 
comedy stuff as a relief to continuous music !” - 
“Tve got you, Ed. Do we get 


the humour from Tit-Bits?”’ 
“Get on with you. What 
about writing it ourselves ?”’ 
Ce ee AT that’s how we 
met,” said Ed: ward Stanley 
de Groot, ex- plaining how 


the Stanelli and 
Edgar team was 


TURN TO 


formed in the 
trenches on the PAGE 71 
Somme. 


Above: Flanagan and 
Allen. 
Below: Layton and 
Johnstone. 
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TOMMY HANDLEY 


ERE they are! The 
much-loved, most-heard mirth- 
makers of the mike. Tommy Handley, 


for instance. He is the veteran of 
broadcasting. He’s the babbling brook of the 
B.B.C. Way back in the ‘twenties he first said 
“Hello, folks !’’ And he’s scheduled to do it for 
a long, long time yet. 

Tommy, for a long time, was convinced 
that he was a misfit. Clerking didn’t prove a 
success, and as a commercial traveller he 
collected a lot of smoking-room stories, but no 
orders. Then he became a chorus boy. This 
was a bit more successful. 

A curious thing about his radio humour is 
that it was an accident. He got anauditionasa 
Teal 100 per cent. drawing-room baritone. 


4 eae there’s William Henry Thompson, 
as he’s known at Somerset House. You, 
however, know him as Billy Merson. He made 
his first stage appearance in 1901 when he was 
young and twenty. Like everybody else, he has 
plenty of critics. They say he’s coarse—but 
it’s honest vulgarity. They say he gets his 
laugh because he wears a comic wig—but how 
does that account for his radio success? Ah, 
well. We may as well have done with it and 
admit he’s the greatest British comedian in 
his class. 

We tried to get some honest details about 


after one term at school I 


Gillie Potter for you, but 
he’s a comedian and refuses 
to be serious about anything. 
So take this or leave it: ‘I 
was born at an extremely 
early age at Chipping Sod- 
bury,’ says Gillie, “and 


served another in prison. 
Later I married a Miss Fuller, 
daughter. of the man who 
discovered the earth.” 

You know the famous 
description of him, don’t 
you? “That sham Harrovian who bears upon 
his blazer the broad arrows of a blameful life.” 


ONALD FRANKAU now devotes almost 

all his time to broadcasting. Although 

you don’t hear him often enough, he’s pretty 

busy because he has all his own patter to write. 

And that’s.more than quite a number of the 
stars can say. 

But then, words are in his blood. His 
mother was “‘Frank Danby,” a novelist of con- 
siderable repute in her day, and his brother 
Gilbert... : 

Believe it or not, but Ronald was once an 
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army officer, and it’s perfectly un- 
true that he got in on the strength 
of his monocle. “Since then he’s — 
been chorus boy, stage manager, 
seaside pierrot and cabaret artist. 
Sydenham is the home of emi- 
nently correct office workers. It has also pro- - 
duced that sizaw-hatted radio comic, Charlie 
Hayes. He graduated for the microphone from 
a seaside concert party, and in spite of all the 
pretty girls he has met back-sitage and back- 
mike, he is still a celibate. In fact, he lives with 
his mother. That’s why he’s careful to make his 
turns good. Mother is such a severe critic. 


OB 


BOBBIE COMBER 


When he has time he 
plays golf and is bad 
enough at it to merit 
membership of the Anti- 
Serious Golfing Society of 
which he .is vice-captain. 


JOHN TILLEY was supposed to become a 

doctor, but the war intervened. He got a 
commission in the Air Force and estimates that 
he cost the government £2,000 in breakages. 
Then he tried being government official, bank 
clerk, and advertisement canvasser. No, they 
were not successful, which resulted in his 


RONALD FRANKAU 


becoming a radio comedian, 
which proved much better. 

It’s no use trying to get 
anything out of Leonard 
Henry. He’s one of those 
people who talk gags all the 
time. He’s a _ comedian 
twenty-four hours a day. 

His comic career started 
with a bang. While trying to 
become a B.Sc., a test tube 
blew up and pieces of 
Leonard with it. Convalesc- 
ing at the seaside, he joined 
a concert party for a joke. The audience 
thought it was a joke, too; and he blossomed 
out as a radio comic. 


ERE’S a real compliment to a radio star. 
Hugh E. Wright has the distinction of being 
known as the Alfred Lester and Charles Chaplin 
of broadcasting. You agree? So do we. We're 
tired of saying it, but Hugh is yet another 
graduate from a seaside concert party. Once 
he was in the navy, but why bring that up? 
“T was born in Bury St. Edmunds of very 
nice parents,” says Bobbie Comber. “My 
father grew a beard and my mother geraniums. 
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CHARLIE HAYES 


| RONARD HENS 


I grew to bea young rascal 

with a light tenor voice.” 
Bobbie has played in vaudeville, musical 
comedy and revue; has broadcast uncountable 
times, made thousands of records and been one 
quarter of ‘‘Those Four Chaps,” the radio 
entertainers. In fact, the only thing he hasn’t 
done is play the hind legs of the elephant 
in a pantomime. 


Bete LAURIER is Birmingham born and 
commenced his stage experience in 
touring companies. In all parts of the country 
he has played all kinds of parts. Much of his 
work in those days was in melodrama-—strange 
training for a comedian ! 

Radiolympia brought Lupino Lane into the 
constellation of ether stars with a bang. His 
particular brand of humour not only convulsed 
the large audiences there every night—it got 
well past the mike and into millions of loud- 
speakers all over the country. 

Harry Tate has amazed everybody by being 
revealed as the model broadcasting comedian. 
Known to Somerset House as Ronald McDonald 
Hutchison, he acquired his professional name 
by working, as a_ lad, in the office of a 
well-known sugar company. He started 
broadcasting in the old Marconi House studio 
and several of his famous music-hall sketches 
have been broadcast with marked success. 


{LES cALLEN is Henry Hall’s vocalist and a 


singer of real quality. Canadian 
born, he played in the 48 Highlanders’ band of Toronto and 
discovered his vocal capacities when touring with them through 
the Prairie Provinces. 
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Sd aaa it’s then ready to play. 
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; tric Gramophone Motor, 
‘=; . : Automatic Stop, univer- 
- sal Pick-up, Volume Con- 
trol, Complete in attrac- 

tive modern cabinet. 
€ Cash or C.0.D, (carriage 
paid), #£4/19/6, or yours 
for §/- down and balance 
in 10 monthly 
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Shane OM weep ge New type non-micro; » followed by B.C.C. for quality and 
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the pure, mellow tone, thanks to the Jatest type of Moving- 
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ment of any Radio Programme. A De Luxe 
receiver, at a price which brings the finest 
Radio Entertainment within the reach of 
every pocket. Includes 3 B.V.A. Valves, 
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Combined volume control and on-off switch ; 

Permanent Magnet Moving coil Speaker ; 
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COMMANDER KING-HALL 


ORDS. Just words ! 
Once again the spoken word has 
come into its own. For centuries 


during the emergence of the world’s 
civilization it held undisputed sway in influenc- 
ing the progress of man. 

The great figures of the Old Testament, of 
Greece, of Rome, were orators. 

Then came Caxton, who invented the print- 
ing press. The printed word vanquished the 
spoken one. It could reach far more people. 
For years it has remained thus—the pen the 
mightiest weapon of them all. 

Now, with the dawn of the Radio Age, 
history is repeating itself. 

The newspaper with the greatest circulation 
in the world can only boast two million 
readers. 


Broadcasting catches the ear of nearly 


three times as many. 

The microphone has not yet had time to 
produce the really great radio orator whose 
name shall go down with Socrates, Julius 
Caesar, and the train of word writers who took 
their place, but the power that the radio 
voice can wield has already been recognised. 

Hitler knows it. So does Roosevelt. 


eo ¢ 
¢ 
VEN though Britain has happily not found 
it necessary to turn broadcasting into a 
medium of propaganda, the B.B.C. gives more 
attention to its general talks programme than 
any other broadcasting authority. 

The cream of the country’s experts in every 
walk of life is brought to Broadcasting House, 
and invited to tell you all about it. 

The famous explain how they gained their 
fame. The glamorous reveal the secret of their 
glamour. i 

In spite of all that is said to the contrary, 
talks of all kinds net a big audience; and, 
curiously enough, the instructive kind go 
down better than those which may be classed 
as entertainment. 

From now until March the B.B.C. has 
arranged for you the most promising talks 
programme ever devised. There is a greater 
variety of subjects, more important speakers, 


and brighter ideas 
than ever before. 
oo ¢ 
¢ 

HAT cynical 

division of lis- 
teners into those 
who fade out when 
a talk is announced 
and those who 
switch off when it 
is over, scarcely 
holds good in face of the pro- 
gramme of these items for the next 
few weeks. The specialist is as 
well catered for as ever, whether his interest 
be gardening or Spanish, but the ordinary 
listener, so far as he is asked to imbibe informa- 
tion, is offered plenty of jam with the pill. 

One of the brightest ideas the Talks Depart- 
ment has had is to bring A. P. Herbert, the 
humorist, to the microphone. His series— 
“Mr. Pewter Works It Out”—will be a 
commentary on current events, from the 
mouths of a typical British working man and 
his wife. Their setting will vary, but whether 
they speak from the pub, the street, or the 
family fireside, listeners can be reasonably 
confident that the author of “‘ Water Gypsies” 
will not let them be dull. 


¢ ¢ 
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BECEESSos JOHN HILTON, who occu- 
pies the chair of Industrial Relations at 
Cambridge University, is said to have travelled 
two thousand miles, visited a hundred factories, 
and talked to over a thousand workers in 
order to gather the material for his series of 
talks on “Industrial Britain.”” Working con- 
ditions and their effect on the individual as a 
human being, as well as an industrial unit, 
have been his special study. During his talks, 
Professor Hilton will bring to the microphone, 
people with a special knowledge of the problem 
he is discussing. 

Where our climate comes from, and why, 
will) be explained in “‘The Weather House” 
by R. A. Watson Watt. The title of the series is 
based on an analogy between a building and its 
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They Talk - 


Introducing ‘“Mr. Pewter” 


various floors 
and the atmos- 
phericstrata, from 
the ground up to 
the inonsphere or roof, in which develop the 
various changes of heat and moisture which 
we know as “weather.’’ One theory Mr. Watt 


by BRUCE 


will explain is why weather forecasts are 


sometimes wrong ! 
¢ ¢ 
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Meee talks are well to the fore again. 
There will be three groups of sessions 
which might be jointly classified as Guides 
to Appreciation. Two of them, “The Musical 
Switchback” and ‘‘Keyboard Talks,’’ are 
definitely planned to make the listener hear 
more in the ordinary musical items than he 
otherwise would. For the first, Philip Thornton 
has built up an enormous repertory of records 
which demonstrate, it is said, that certain 
harmonies are the basis of the popular trnes 
of all countries and of all ages. Why mankind 
should want to dance, make war, or worship 
to certain melodies is the psychological 
mystery he will unravel. 

In the second series of “‘Keyboard Talks, 
Sir Walford Davies is to pursue the vein of his 
earlier talks on manners and customs in music, 
but will concentrate on chords and their 
meanings. He will illustrate these at the 
piano, and show how a common musical 
thought was established in Europe between 
1600 and 1900. 
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SIR WALFORD DAVIES 


MARIA DE LAGUNA 


You Listen 


who works it out 


OMMANDER 

KING-HALL 
has. surmounted 
the seemingly- 
hopeless task of showing that economics is not 
a dry subject. By reducing it to A.B.C. sim- 
plicity and explain it in terms of human beings, 
he has made it possible for the radio listener 
to understand how industry’s life blood pulsates 
and why it sometimes becomes stagnant. 

He is continuing his series entitled “‘ Econo- 
mics in a Changing World,” a survey of current 
developments in a language easily under- 
standable by those to whom the jargon of the 
City Columns and the dicta of the text books 
are unintelligible, but who would still like 
to understand just what President Roosevelt 
is doing to the dollar. And why! 

oo ¢ 
Sd 
ECAUSE she has most access to the 
family radio receiver at odd minutes 
throughout the day, the housewife is one of 
the keenest talks listeners of the whole B.B.C. 
radio audience. 

The number and variety of the subjects 
dealt with during the mornings and afternoons 
cover every field of woman’s whim and interest. 

During the present talks season there will 
be a new series with the general title, “The 
Wise Penny.” Itoffers an appetizing prospect 
with such titles, for individual talks, as 
“Are our Methods of Cooking Better Than 
our Grandmothers’ ?” and “‘Isall the Goodness 


RICHARDS 


in the Gravy?” 
A doctor, an un- 
employed man’s 
wife (with hints on 
how to cook on the 
dole), and various 
culinary and dietet- 
tic experts will all 
contribute talks 
with the general 
aim of helping the 
housewife - to get 
the best food value for her 
money. 

C. H. Middleton will have some- 
thing to say about gardening—both from the 
man’s and the woman’s point of view. This 
séries will continue until summer-time. 

o¢ ¢ 
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N after-lunch series by Professor Leonard 

Russell, of Birmingham University, en- 
titled ‘“‘Ideas,”” might be termed a radio short 
cut to philosophic principles, but which will 
be best appreciated if the lunch has been a 
light one. Historically it concerns the influence 
of English thought, through such giants as 
Francis Bacon and John Locke on world 
science. 

Also, more particularly for the student and 
for the listener with a taste for sociological 
theory, there is a continuation of “The 
National Character’’ series. 

An interesting idea has been to invite for- 
eigners to say just what they think of us. 
Karel Capek, the short-story writer and 
author of the famous Robot play, “R.U.R.,” 
is one of the men who will speak in this section. 

¢ ¢ 
¢ 
UT Sir Walford Davies will still be able 
to hold his own against these talks 
innovations. 

Sir Walford is perhaps the best-loved talks 
man of them all. When he decided to have a 
rest some time ago the universal demand that 
he should return to the microphone was so 
insistent that he had to bow to the public’s 
appeal. 
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His influence is tremendous. He has trans- 
formed the British nation from a preponderance 
of musical Philistines into a majority of music 
lovers. For the first time many people who 
disliked good music now honestly enjoy it, 
and those people who like it but did not really 
understand why, now know what it is that 
appeals to their musical taste. 
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3 Gees Far East is very much on the political 
map at the moment. A factory in Japan 
affects the workers of Lancashire ; a revolution 
in China has repercussions in Whitehall. 

To bring the truth about the East to your 
own fireside is the purpose of the series of 
talks now being broadcast on Mondays at 9.20. 

All the hitherto 
popular features— 
film criticism by 
Oliver Baldwin, 
theatre criticism 
by James Agate, 
news of the book 
world by Desmond 


TALKS FOR 
A WEEK 


MacCarthy, will Sundays: 
be continued. “ British Art” 
The second year 
course in Spanish Mondays: 
will be under the “ 29 
control of Maria The Far East 
de Laguna, Ex- ‘Tuesdays: 
aminer to the > z ae 
University of For Housewives 
London, and Ger- ¢ 
quant willis gain Wednesdays : 
be conducted by ‘¢ Weather House’’ 
Max Kroemer. 
And there is Thursdays: 
also an entirely “6 Foreign Affairs 3 
new feature des- i 
cribed simply as Fridays: 
‘Mystery.’ Who ‘ 29 
knows what thrills ‘ The Keyboard 


it may not conceal 
for the faithful 
Talks listener? 


Saturdays: 
«“ Mr. Pewter” 
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Map shows principal Broadcasting Centres on Long and Medium Wavelengths. 
(By courtesy of the B.B.C.) * : 


ACCORDING TO PLAN 


AST summer, under the 
pleasant skies of Lu- 
cerne, representatives 


of thirty-five European 
states fought and wrangled for 
five weeks over one of the 
preatest problems that the 
Radio Age has engendered. 
They had to find room for 232 radio stations 
in two restricted wavebands. Each man was 
jealous of his neighbour. Countries which had 
enjoyed unassailed positions as mandarins of 
the ether found that new upstarts in the guise 
of smaller countries were also fighting for a 
place in the air. 
And because it is impossible to order a broad- 
casting station to transmit its programmes as 
far as its country’s boundaries and then see 


‘that they disappear, this international wave- 
length conference of Lucerne became necessary. 


The plan which was eventually decided on 
and which gained the approval of all the 
countries (except eight which will probably 
come into line) has crammed every possible 


By 
F. G. 


the Lucerne one 


radio station on the air that 
can be allowed. The amount 
of transmitting power which 
may be used has also been 
K AY materially increased, and the 

aggregate power permitted is 

4,000 kilowatts, in contrast to 

the 420 kilowatts allowed 
under a previous plan. 

Due to the rapid growth of nationalistic 
feeling in many parts of Europe, there was a 
vigorous. scramble at Lucerne, not only for as 
many stations as possible, but for as much 
power as possible. 

The easy winner was Russia, who got away 
with permission to run their chief Moscow 
station on the colossal power of 500 kilowatts. 

It was agreed that the plan should come into 
operation on January 15 of this year. Although 
the listener can suffer little if any inconvenience 
by these changes, this order, affecting more 
than 200 radio stations, is the greatest wave- 
length re-shuffle in the history of broadcasting. 

Tests will continue. The most crucial test of 


- a high-pitched whistle. 
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NEW WAVELENGTHS 


NDER the Lucerne Plan, 232 stations 
have had their wavelengths re-shuffled. 
This need cause no inconvenience to any set- 
owner. To assist listeners we give here the new 


wavelengths of the B.B.C. stations. Mark 
them on your calibration chart : 

Station Old New 
Daveniry National 1,554-4 1,500 
North Regional See ..- 480 449.1 
Midland Regional ... -.- 398.9 395.3 
Scottish Regional =e a72; 3 7O4: 372.1 
London Regional ose we 355-9 342.1 
West Regional 5m ++ 309.9 307.1 
North National Ss. +. 301.5 296.2 
Bournemouth . eee ssant 2O53 203.5 
Scottish National ... 288.3 285.7 
London and West N ational . 201.5 261.1 
Belfast oo Pane? 267.4 
Plymouth Pie as Sa weT 8.5 203.5 
Aberdeen aa ess eres Pi’ 226.6 
Newcastle B54 san 211.3 209.9" 
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all is that of the wavelength sharing scheme which 
is being tried out in the case of several stations. 

Athlone, for instance, shares its wavelength 
of 531 metres with Palmero and Sicily; North 
Regional is working on the same wave as 
Jerusalem. One day, when you are tuning in 
the Scottish Regional wavelength you may hear 
This will be a very rare 
occurrence, but if it does occur it will be the 
heterodyne of Salonica, which has had to be 
placed on the same wave as the Scottish station. ~ 
As those stations are a long way apart, if they 
both keep precisely on their allotted wave- 
length, there ought to be no trouble. 

If the radio engineers are slack and allow 
their transmitters to vary, then there is trouble 
ahead. Because there has been occasional_ 
evidence of such slackness in the past, radio 
police posts will watch the performance of 
every station in Europe. 

Day and night, groups of men in every part 
of Europe will be listening in on receivers that 
are so sensitive that they can be used only in 
lonely stretches of country far from any electri 
cal machinery. 

. Delicate instruments will automatically log 
the wavelengths of the 232 stations allowed by 
Lucerne. And woe betide the station that 
wavers in its transmissions, thus spoiling the 
programmes of several other transmitters. 
International protests which would immediately 
result might force the station to close down. 

If on the other hand, every country pulis its 
weight with the rest, the Lucerne plan 
offers the best solution of a difficult problem 
that it is possible to find. 

It can provide the listener with the maxi- 
mum number of home and foreign radio pro- 
grammes that he can expect without inter 
ference. It ensures that the user of a very 
‘modest receiver gets something to hear no 
matter what part of Europe he lives in ; and it 
does not cram in more stations than a modern 
radio receiver can be expected to separate. No 
set-owner need fear that the Plan can adversely 
affect, much less make obsolete, any radio 
receiver purchased since the last Radio Exhi- 
bition, at which were demonstrated the 
modern sets constructed to meet these new 
conditions. 

What will be done at the next wavelength 
conference, whenever it is held? More radio 
stations, more power, wavelengths for tele- 
vision, will be some of the demands on the part 
of every country. How they can be fulfilled 
remains a mystery which only time and the 
progress of radio invention will solve. But 
listeners can rest assured of one fundainental 
fact: whatever is done will be constructive 
and progressive. 
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KB 888, 8-valve A.C. SUPER-HET RECEIVER 
(including rectifier) DE LUXE MODEL (illustrated) £29.8.0 


ot 63/- deposit (including 3/- insurance) and 12 monthly pay- 
ments of 48/6. 


STANDARD MODEL £26.5.0 or 55/- deposit (including 3/- 
insurance) and 12 monthly payments of 43/6. 


KB 354, 3-valve S.G. BATTERY RECEIVER £6.10.0 


All KB Receivers can be purchased by instalments. 


KOLSTER-BRANDES LTD., Cray Works, Sidcup, Kent 


Suppose you asked a radio 


manufacturer to build you your dream. 


receiver. Every modern refinement was to be 
included. Only perfect reception mattered. 


That is the way KB approached the design- 
ing of the KB888. The result is as near 
perfect as 1934 radio can possibly be. It is an 
8-valve A.C.super-heterodyne. The De Luxe 


-Model is housed in an exquisite walnut and 


chromium cabinet designed by Betty Joel, 
the famous furniture designer. Needless to 
emphasise its ability to get stations and 
separate them, or to dwell 
on its tone. Fully to 
appreciate it you must 


hear it. Ask your KB 


dealer to demonstrate. 


THE NEW RADIO gives you 


“"REJECTOSTAT”"* RECEPTION—No electrical 
interference. % Registered Trade Mark 


AUTOMATIC TONE COMPENSATION— Correct 
balance of tone retained at low volume. 


AUTOMATIC VOLUME CONTROL—Cutes fading. 


KB 666, 6-valve A.C. SUPER-HET RECEIVER 
(including rectifirr) STANDARD MODEL - - £16.16.0 INTER-STATION NOISE SUPPRESSION—No loud 
4 background noises when tuning. 
4-val A.C. SUPER-HET RECEIVE 
Pie asta’ ws = on ee ve 2! £1261 250 MANUAL TONE AND VOLUME CONTROLS 


CABINETS OF DISTINCTION AND FINE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The KB Super-het Receivers were designed in anticipa- 
tion of the Lucerne Wavelength Plan and are perfectly 
satisfactory under the new conditions. 
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BOVE is 
Lamond, in 
contemplative mood; 
on the right is Szigeti, 
and at the bottom is 
Vaughan Williams, the emin- 
ent British composer, one of 
whose works will shortly be broadcast. 


sf E will now take you over to the 
Queen’s Hall for a symphony 
concert.”” In the average man’s 


breast these words set up a slight 
feeling of irritation. The same effect is 
produced by references, in ordinary conversa- 
tion, to such things as theories of relativity, 
psycho-analysis of the sub-conscious, or to the 
dynamics of emotional art. The fact is that 
the symphony concert is unfairly handled by 
the highbrow writers on music, who preach 
dull sermons on the qualities which appeal to 
their particular types of mind, and also, on 
the whole, the symphony-concert promoter 
is a very poor showman. He has no idea how 
to “sell’’ his entertainment. So many of 
these concert programmes are weighed down 
by a funereal pall which makes me gasp for 
breath and the air of the streets or the open 
spaces. 
¢ * + 
Since the age of fifteen I have been a constant 
and conscientious concert-goer. With me it has 
been a love of what I consider the best in 
music that has kept me steadfast to the 
symphonic tradition. And I still get real 
enjoyment from works that I have heard 
scores of times. Quite honestly, however, I 
much prefer the broadcast symphony concert 
to the actual performance in the hall. 


HY is this?. There are several good 

reasons. I can leave when I like without 
rudeness or the causing of discomfort to anyone 
else. I can stage my own show, provide my 
own atmosphere of real entertainment, a 
bottle or two of beer—two for a Beethoven, 
four for a Mahler symphony. My choice of 
tobacco will not offend anyone but my wife, 
and she is used to it. My carpet slippers and 
smoking jacket are relics of an age of prosperity, 
but they are none the less comfortable for that. 
Undoubtedly an intimate knowledge of the 
Queen’s Hall and the personalities appearing 
in the programmes adds to one’s enjoyment a 
quality which is almost televisionary. 

If you will sit with me at any fireside for a 
few moments, we might pick out a few poi:ts 
of special interest in four of the forthcoming 
B.B.C. symphony programmes. The first to 


Four Outstanding Broadcast, 


which I attract your 
attention is on 
Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 7, at 8.15 p.m. 

In this pro- 
gramme there are 
two colossal 
personalities, Beet- 
hovenand Lamond. 
Lamond plays what 
is to my taste the 
most attractive of 
the Beethoven con- 
certos—No. 3 in C 
minor. 


REDERICK 

LAMOND was 
born in Glasgow, 
brought up and 
educated in Germany. Lamond loves Beethoven 
so well, he thinks about him so much, his music 
is so much in his blood stream, that he has 
become almost a reincarnated replica of the 
Bonn master. 

The likeness is uncanny, as the photograph 
at the top of this page shows. The great 
leonine head, the shaggy eyebrows, and mane 
of greying hair, the large frame, and the 
gauntly beautiful hands. If this modern giant 
of interpretation does not arouse your en- 
thusiasm for Beethoven, no one ever will. 

The concert commences with a joyous 
Mozartian tit-bit, the overture to the opera 
Cosi fan tutte, which most appropriately 
means “Fun for All,’’ and ends with the 
Ninth Mahler Symphony. Mahler’s music 
is definitely an acquired taste; so you shouldn’t 
blame me if you do not like it, any more than 
I would blame you for not liking oyster fritters, 
which I do. There is no need to swallow the 


GIBSON YOUNG—WELL-KNOWN CRITIC 
AND CONDUCTOR—INDICATES SOME OF 
THE MUSICAL TREATS IN STORE...WORKS | 
BY ELGAR, BAX AND VAUGHAN WILLIAMS — 
IN THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
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Mahler whole. 
cook a chance. 
Sd 5 4 ¢ 


Taste it. Give the B.B.C. 


The second concert to which I will refer is 
on Wednesday, February 14. Here is a 
symphony concert without a symphony. This 
sounds queer, but it is not really so unusual. 
All three works played at this concert require 
an orchestra of symphonic proportions. One 
of them, the Brahms Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 
in D minor, is architecturally built in exactly 
the same pattern as a conventional symphony, 
Artur Schnabel will play this worx. 

I feel sure that you would like Schnabel 
if you knew him. I met him in a Beaconsfield 
“pub” last summer. We were both hiking in 
Bucks. We had never met before. Neither 
knew the other, but beer and bread and 
cheese at midday after a six-mile walk break 
down any necessity for conventional introduc- 
tion. 

We just talked and drank and talked and 
munched until we were legally ‘‘chucked out.” 
Then we trudged away in opposite directions, 
and we shall probably never meet again, but 
I shall always enjoy his playing the more 
completely because I know that he is a good 
walker and a good talker. 


° + a 


The work in this programme on which you 
will need to use considerable mental concen- 
tration is Vaughan Williams’ “Masque for 
Dancing,’ based on scenes taken from the 
Book of Job. I have heard this composition 
twice already, once on the air and once at.the 
Three Choirs’ Festival at Gloucester. So far 
its beauty eludes me. I am attracted by its 
Tather turgid realism; but, nevertheless, if 
you are game, I shall try again to appreciate it. 


ONCERT No. 3 is on Wednesday, February 

28, and has another non-symphony 

programme with a Brahms violin concerto 

saving the situation. This concert opens with 

an Italian sonata for brass instruments by 
Gabrieli. He calls it ‘‘Soft and Loud.” 

As a special favour, please listen to what I 
consider are the greatest orchestral variations 
ever written—‘“ The Enigma.’ On a noble 
poignant theme of single musical idea, Elgar 
has woven a series of cameos descriptive of a 
number of friends. Sir Edward Elgar, our 
greatest native composer since Purcell, has 
written a handful of works which will live as 
long as the world is interested in Western 
civilization. The Enigma Variations is cer- 
tainly one of them. 

a4 hd ° 


Few of us can pronounce correctly the 
name of the violin soloist, Szigeti, of that 
night-to-come. This need not bother us, as the 
particular announcer on duty on the 28th will 
do his best to solve the mystery. Szigeti is a 
great fiddler with one of the greatest repertoires 
of any violinist alive. When not playing in a 
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of VE photo- 

graph shows 
Sir Edward Elgar 
at work on a new 
composition. Be- 
low is Artur 
Schnabel, who will 
be one of the guest- 
soloists of the 

month. 


concert or practising, he is either eating salami, 
drinking wine, dancing in night clubs, or 
dodging earthquakes. He is an adept at all 
four. A real man’s man! 


ONCERT the fourth is on Wednesday, 
March 21, when our old friend Sir Henry 
Wood conducts the concert. That is one very 
good reason for listening. Next time we hear 
him may be when he opens the fortieth year 
of the Proms in August, and that is some 
time ahead. 
Sir Henry is a musical veteran who has done 
more for good music than any other living 


ICTURE in 

the circle is 
of Arnold Bax, 
the celebrated 
British composer 
whose symphony 
in E flat minor 
will be conducted 
by Sir Henry 

Wood. 


conductor in this coun- 
try. Born in 1869, he 
has still the youthful vigour 
which has resulted in his 
association with every kind 
of musical activity in Britain. 

Near the village of Chorley Wood, on the 
border of Hertfordshire, he has a lovely 
farmhouse where he spends his time indulging 
in his favourite hobbies of carpentering and 
painting. ' 

A large barn, constructed entirely by Sir 
Henry, is a monument to his painstaking 
patience, which is also the reason of the superb 
efficiency of every orchestra that plays under 
his baton. Every piece of wood was planed 
and cut by the great conductor himself. 

The pivotal point in his programme is the 
Symphony in E flat minor by Arnold Bax. 
Bax was nearing forty before he had this, his 
first, symphony published; so that it-must be 
classed as a product of his maturity. 

Take a tip from me: Bax is a man whose 
reputation in the world of music will continue 
to grow quietly and unobtrusively. Bax 
always has a great deal in reserve. In a sense 
he is a paradox. His inspirations are largely 
Irish or more truly Gaelic. His intellectual 
treatment of the molten lava of his inspirations 
is Teutonic in its balance and its craftsmanship. 
Bax is not easily understood. His sincerity of 

urpose makes him exceedingly attractive. 
This should be good constructive, concen- 
trated listening. It is no light entertainment. 
I hope your pipe is pulling well, and that your 
glass is well charged. Buy your wife one 
or two hanks of wool in the afternoon. 
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there are fewer women radio stars than 

men. This is not the moment to attempt 

to discover, much less define, the reason; 
but it certainly is the moment to refer to three 
women who are the musical mistresses of the 
microphone. 

The woman musician who is on the air more 
often than any other is the least known. 
Seldom, if ever, when she plays, as she does at 
least twice a week, is her name given in the 
Radio Times. She is one of the unfeatured 
stars of the air—Sidonie Goossens, chief 
harpist in the B.B.C. Orchestra. 

° + ¢ 

Miss Goossens comes from the most musical 
of families. Way back, there was Aynesley 
Cook, a famous operatic singer of his day. His 
daughter became Sidonie’s mother and her 
father, Eugene Goossens—son of Eugene (the 
first) an operatic conductor—was a Belgian 
who came to this country, conducted the Carl 
Rosa and the British National Opera Company, 
and added lustre to his reputation in so doing. 


fk is a strange fact that, unlike the screen, 


IDONIE’S brother Eugene (the third) is 
famed on both sides of the Atlantic as a 
conductor, and her other brother, Leon, is 
considered to be one of the finest oboe players 
in the world. Her sister, Marie, is also a well- 
known harpist and, like Sidonie who married 
Hyam (‘‘Ronnie”’) Greenbaum, married a 
conductor, Frederick Lawrence. ‘“‘Ronnie” 
played with the Brosa Quartet, broadcasting 
chamber music, and is now conductor to 
C. B. Cochran’s chief productions. 
All this shows in what a musical atmosphere 
Sidonie Goossens has always lived. She herself 
studied at the Royal College, and Chu Chin 


RAIE DA COSTA 


—M_usie 
Wherever 


She Goes 


Chow was her first pro- 
fessional engagement. 
Since then she has 
played in all the leading 
orchestras, as well as 
during the Grand Opera 
season and the Russian 
Ballet. During one sea- 
son of the latter there 
were five members of | 
the Goossens family in 
the orchestra. 
+ 5 

Sidonie is not only 
Britain’s leading harpist— 
she played in-a B.B.C. 
amateur revue once and 
came out as an actress, 
singer, and dancer of no 
mean order. She is tall, 
with a handsome figure, 
frank smiling face, and is 
the best-dressed woman in 
musical London. Asa child 
she had to learn the violin 
and piano until she was tall 
enough to reach the harp— 
which she did on 
her ninth birthday. 


ITA SHARPE, 

the ‘cellist, is 
another product of 
a musical family. 
Born in Yorkshire, 
her father—G. Frederic Sharpe, B.Mus.—is a 
renowned teacher in the North and Principal 
of the Halifax School of Music. Her uncle 
was the late Herbert F. Sharpe, a professor 


RITA SHARPE 


SIDONIE GOOSSENS—HA RPIST IN THE B.B.C. ORCHESTRA 
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GS DONIE GOOSSENS, of 
V the famous musical family. 
Granddaughter of Eugene the 
First, daughter of the. second 
Eugene, and her brother 1s 
Eugene the Third. Began 
playing the harp when she was 
nine and is now solo harpist 
tothe B.B.C. Incidentally, 1s 
one of the best-dressed women 
in vadioland. 


at the Royal College of Music, and her cousin 
is that other distinguished ‘cellist, Cedric 
Sharpe, who is often on the air. 

Under the early tuition of her father, Miss 
Rita became an excellent pianist, 
but, despite this, she had a 
schoolgirl hankering after the 
cello. So she was packed off to 
Walter Halton in Manchester to 
learn that instrument. Such was 
her ability and progress that while 
yet a schoolgirl, she became 
Professor in ’cello at the Hudders- 
field College of Music. 
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It was Albert Sammons, the 
great British violinist, who really 
turned her mind towards public 
performances. He heard her play 
at a small concert in connection 
with the college, and urged her 
to study with a view to becoming 
a professional musician. To this 
end she entered for a public 
scholarship, competed for by 
players on various instruments 
and of all nationalities. This 
she won, although there were 
several hundred competitors. 
Miss Sharpe’s 
next broadcast TURN TO 


will be her pA 
hundredth. Geico 
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TS. appreciate fully the difference between pleasant repro- 
duction and a vivid re-creation of the original performance 
you must hear on your set what an improvement the unique 
W.B. technical features make possible. 


Brilliant attack, clear top notes, and colourful bass due to the 
revolutionary Mansfield Magnet. Perfect balance and freedom 
from shrillness due to the unique ‘‘Microlode” matching. 


Whatever your set a W.B. Speaker will match it perfectly. 
The simple substitution of speakers will bring an improved 
entertainment value in your radio which cannot fail to astonish 
and delight you. 


PM4A . 
In Cabinet. 


Whiteley Electrical 


Sole Agents in Scotland : Radiovision Ltd., 233 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
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Radio Co., Ltd., Radio Works, Mansfield, Notts. 


> W.«B. “ EQUILODE."’ The first and only extension 
speaker suitable for use from the extra speaker 
terminals of any set whatever the type @ Technical 
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provided will give you pure reproduction for your 
radio in another room. 


‘“EQUILODE”’ Model PM5X, 33/6 In Cabinet, 48/6 


3 W.B. ‘ MIGROLODE."' Exclusive patented 
features place these speakers in an entirely separate 
class @ The improved performance and valuable 
matching adjustment cannot fail to bring you vastly 
increased enjoyment of your radio programme @ Hear 
one at your dealer’s and be convinced. 


42]- 
67/- 


Sole Agents in I.F.S. : Kelly and Shiel, Ltd., 47 Fleet Street, Dublin 


proportion of the life of a girl who takes a 

pride in her appearance is spent in 

thought on the all-important subject of 
clothes. I frankly admit that a penny for my 
thoughts on many occasions would purchase 
plans for the colour scheme of my next set of 
clothes, or thoughts of how I can alter that 
frock I’m sick to death of, so that everyone 
will think it’s a new one, and many other 
such things. 

Clothes ave an important feature of a woman’s 
life, there’s no denying it. Though many 
men and those women who do not bother 
about dress may ridicule this fact, it is true 
that a new set of clothes that you know 
suit you help a great deal towards cheering 
you up, if you’re feeling depressed about 
everything in general. Maybe you’ve been 
working very hard and are feeling worn out 
—yotr face shows it, as faces have a distressing 
habit of doing, your hair looks dull and lifeless, 
you want some new clothes, but can’t afford 
them at the moment. Everything seems to 


L she will only admit it, what a large 
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go wrong—you seem to meet more beautiful, 
well-dressed women than ever before in your 
life—until at last you decide something must 
be done, and that something must be some 
new clothes. 
5 a Aa 
ye find something attractive which, of 
course, costs far more than you intended 
paying, but you have to buy it because it 
really does suit you, and once again you feel 
presentable (actually you were just as well 
dressed before, but no one could make you 
believe that, when you yourself were so tired 
of the things you’d been wearing). You look 
in your mirror, and your eyes seem less tired, 
your skin much fresher, your hair brighter; 
one or two people say “How nice you look 
to-day”’ and “‘Doesn’t that colour suit you,” 
and you feel you can face all the difficulties in 
the world, even a mannequin parade from Paris. 
It is all a matter of confidence in yourself, 
but what helps to give you confidence more 
than knowing you are well dressed? The 
effects produced are purely psychological, but, 
as long as they work, what does it matter? 
Even a microphone artiste, though unseen by 
her public, works all the better for wearing a 
beautiful frock. 


So ¢ ad 


MA* will possibly say all this is sheer 
vanity, but I don’t agree, providing the 
desire to be well dressed doesn’t lead you to 
ignore your other liabilities. I am not denying 
that there are many other important things to 
be bought and paid for, besides clothes; but, 
nevertheless, clothes are important, and if 
more people paid attention to their clothes 
our streets would be much pleasanter to walk in. 

Now you'll say that it isn’t easy to be well 
dressed when you have only a little money to 
spend on clothes, but it is. I,- personally, 
believe that the whole secret of being well 
dressed depends on (1) how carefully yeu 
choose your colour schemes; (2) choosing 
styles that suit you, despite the. prevailing 
fashion. I agree that good materials make a 
lot of difference, but they are not everything. 
Only the other day I saw a woman in Bond 
Street, who obviously had plenty of money to 


HE ensemble Doris Arnold is 

wearing in the photograph was 

made by herself. It is of fine 
black facecloth and consists of a 
pinafore frock with which ts worn a 
red, white, and black taffeta blouse. 
Over this there is a cape which fastens 
on the left shoulder. On each side 
of the lower edge of the cape are two 
bands of smoke-grey fox about 18 
inches in length. The hat is of black 
felt with black and white ribbon 
twisted round the brim, which is 
caught up at the back and held by a 
bow of the same ribbon. With the 
whole ensemble are worn long black 

gloves 
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Deris ARNOLD, the B.B.C. staff 

accompanist, is also an expert on the subject 

of feminine fashions. Miss Arnold, who makes 

many of her own very striking costumes, will deal 

with fashions from a practical point of view.and 

illustrate her remarks by describing the dresses 
of famous radio stars. 

Enid Stamp-Taylor (right), she says, can wear 
clothes with distinction. Panel on the left shows 
@ Marshall & Snellgrove simple crackle-crépe 
gown with full skirt, and coatee showing high neck 
and lattice work sleeves. On this page is shown 
Elsie Carlisle who, like Doris Arnold, can wear 

black with great personal effect. 


spend on cioathes, in a very beautiful sage 
green coat and hat; but the freck which 
showed underneath the coat was of a bluey- 
green shade, which, of course, entirely ruined 
the whole ensemble. 

° + + 


OU will notice that on two occasions earlier 

in this article I have spoken of new “‘sets 
of clothes.” To be well dressed these days 
you must have all the accessories that go with 
a frock and coat matching—the hat, handbag, 
shoes, gloves, and make-up, if you use it. 
I would much prefer to have, say, one oy two 
“ sets of clothes”’ at a time, with all the accessories 
matching, than a lot of clothes, none of which 
veally made a smart ensemble. 

The girl with only a little to spend can be 
just as particular in this direction as the one 
with more money. When matching something, 
don’t let the shop assistant, who is only 
anxious to sell her goods, lead you to believe 
that ‘it’s quite a good match” or “it tones 
very well, don’t you think, modom?” when 
you know very well it isn’t the exact shade. 

Another thing about matching colours, 
always make sure they match in real davlight 
(I never trust the daylight lamps in the shops) 
as well as by artificial light. Many colours 
have a distressing habit of completely altering 
when seen by electric light. The girl who can 
wear black is, of course, the most fortunate; 
there are so many ways of livening up a black 
ensemble, and, no matter what new colour comes 
into fashion, black is always fashionable and smart. 

+ ¢ ad 


OW about choosing styles. Don’t be 

persuaded again by an _ over-anxious 
shop assistant te buy something that doesn’t 
suit you, even if it is the height of fashion at 
the moment. Let us take, for example, this 
winter’s fashion in hats, many of which, 
incidentally, I think are very ugly and inartistic 
and I will quote my own experience. 

I, personally, have a very high forehead 
and long face, and I knew, before I tried 
them, that these new hats with the high 
points protruding from the crown would only 
emphasize the length of my face; but, to please 
my milliner, I tried some on, with disastrous 
results, only to be told that I must allow myself 
time to get used to the new style. However, 
that made no impression on me and, as last 
year’s style of the low crown and “boater”’ 
variety happened to suit me very well, I have 
had my hats for this winter made in last winter's 
style, much to the milliner’s disgust—but I like 
them, they suit me, and it really doesn’t worry 
me a bit that they’re not the height of fashion. 

+ + + 


ANY of these ultra-modern fashions, 
both in clothes and hats, look very 
attractive on the right people, but on the 
wrong, dreadful and certainly not smart. 
I remember an occasion when I was rehearsing 
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a broadcast show with Enid Stamp-Taylor, 
the well-known actress, in the cast, and she 
used to arrive at the studio each day in some 
very ultra-modern creations; but she is, as 
you know, very beautiful, and has a lovely 
figure, and she could wear these clothes with 
distinction whereas an unsuitable type wearing 
the same clothes would merely provoke 
unkindly laughter and attention. 

In my capacity as pianist at the B.B.C., I 
meet, of course, many beautiful and well- 
dressed women. The other morning I happened 
to arrive for a rehearsal of “‘ Follies of the Air”’ 
just as Jane Carr was stepping out of her new 
car, which is black with red lines on it and 
upholstered in red leather. She was wearing a 
very simply, but well-cut frock of black, 
completely covered with fine, horizontal tucks, 
the only relief being two fans of pleated red- 


'and-white plaid taffeta ribbon, which were 


inserted on either side of the front of the frock 
about three inches below the neckline, and a 
buckle of brass on a belt of the same material 
as the frock, made as a simple mcaogram 
of her initials. 

Over this she wore a cape made of two silver 
foxes joined together by innumerable fox 
paws. On her blonde hair was a smart little 
hat of stitched red velvet, and she was carrying 
a handbag of red and black leather. As all 
these reds were a perfect match, I leave you 
to imagine the attractive result, 
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NOTHER well-dressed B.B.C. artiste is 

Eve Becke, who is the possessor of an 
almost unbelievably slender figure. Her 
clothes are all specially designed and made 
for her by her brother, Colin Becke, the well- 
known woman’s dress designer, and very lovely 
they are. 

Sidonie Goossens, the famous harpist and 
member of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, is 
ancther person who always looks smart in 
whatever she is wearing; and there are many 
others of whom I could tell you, only space 
doesn’t permit now. 

You are always reading in your papers of 
how famous society people and well-known 
actresses were dressed at public functions, 
but no one has-yet written of how the artistes 
to whom you listen appear in front of the 
microphone, So, until television sets are as 
plentiful as the present wireless sets and you 
are able to see for yourselves, I hope I may be 
able from time to time to describe to you the 
dresses worn by your favourite radio stars, when 
they come to Broadcasting House to entertain 
you. 
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*K to men who 
want careers 


in the sign language 
of the 
Broadcasting Room 


this symbol means 


“Announcement.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The I.C.S. Radio Courses cover every phase 
of radio work, from the requirements of the 


~ youth who wishes to make wireless engineering 


his career to the man who wants to construct 
and maintain a broadcasting set for his home. 

The Radio industry is progressing with 
amazing rapidity. -Only by knowing thoroughly 
the basic principles can pace be kept with it. 
Our instruction includes American broadcasting 
as well as British wireless practice. It is a 
modern education, covering every department 
of the industry. 


OUR COURSES 


Included in the I.C.S. range are Courses 
dealing with the Installing of radio sets and, 
in particular, with their Servicing, which to-day 
intimately concerns every wireless dealer and 
his employees. The Operating Course is vital 
to mastery of operating and transmitting. 

There is also a Course for the Wireless 
Salesman. This, in addition to inculcating the 
art of salesmanship, provides that knowledge 
which enables the salesman to hold his own 
with the most technical of his customers. 


We will be pleased to send you details of 


~ any or all of these subjects. Just fill in and 


post the coupon, or write in any other way, 
stating which branch of Wireless interests you 
—the information you require will be forwarded 


International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
Dept. 160, International Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Without cost, or obligation, please send me full informa- 
tion about the Courses I have marked X 


LJ COMPLETE RADIO 

(J RADIO SERVICING 

LJ RADIO EQUIPMENT 

(J RADIO SERVICING AND SALESMANSHIP 


LJ WIRELESS ENGINEERING 
L) WIRELESS OPERATORS 
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NEWNES’ 
PRACTICAL & HELPFUL 


WIRELESS BOOKS 


Will prove. of the utmost value to everybody 
who wants to understand Wireless from A to Z. 


Latest Titles 
THE WIRELESS CONSTRUCTOR’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 5/- 


By F. J. CAMM (Editor “Practical Wireless”). Second Edition. By post 5/6. 
Written in plain language by one of the most accomplished designers and writers on 
wireless construction. The whole subject is fully covered, and the volume is remarkable for 
the number of practical illustrations it contains, there are hundreds of circuits, wiring 
diagrams, and layouts. Wireless terms and definitions are clearly explained. No matter 
in which branch of radio you are interested, you will find everything adequately dealt 
with here. 


THE ELEMENTS OF WIRELESS 3/6 
By RALPH STRANGER. By post 3/10 
The author starts with elementary principles, covers the whole field of wireless reception, 
both from the theoretical and practical points of view, and finishes with a complete 
survey of a four-valve wireless receiver, explaining its working from the aerial terminal 
to the loud-speaker. 


FIFTY TESTED WIRELESS CIRCUITS 2/6 
By F. J. CAMM (Editor “Practical Wireless’’). By post 2/10 
This handbook contains every modern circuit, complete with instructions for assembling, 
component values, and notes on operation. 


DICTIONARY OF WIRELESS TERMS 2/6 
By RALPH STRANGER. By post 2/10 
The author, who is a master of lucidity, has produced in his Wireless Dictionary a 
valuable and fully explained synopsis of technical terms that everybody can under- 
stand. An indispensable boon to every wireless enthusiast who reads technical books 


and journals. 
Other Titles 
THE OUTLINE OF WIRELESS 8/6 


By RALPH STRANGER. (Omnibus size.) Fourth Edition. By post 9]- 


A comprehensive work on wireless that everybody can understand. Specially written 
for the ‘‘man in the street,”’ it covers the whole subject of wireless reception. 816 pages. 


THE MATHEMATICS OF WIRELESS «6. 
By RALPH STRANGER. By post 5/4 
This book is essential for the wireless amateur who desires to gain a fuller knowledge of 
his subject. Written by one who has the gift of explaining abstruse subjects in a simple 
fashion. Fully illustrated. 


WIRELESS, THE MODERN MAGIC CARPET 3/6 
By RALPH STRANGER. Fifth Edition. By post 3/10 
Wireless simply explained at the beginning and seriously treated at the end. 


FINDING FOREIGN STATIONS 3/6 
By R. W. HALLOWS. (Long Distance Wireless Secrets.) By post 3/10 


A book which will be eagerly welcomed by all wireless enthusiasts. It will solve your 
difficulties and enable you to obtain the best possible results of which your set is capable. 


‘WIRELESS STEP BY STEP 2/6 


By “DICTRON.” Tenth Edition. By post 2/10 


A book which shows the wireless enthusiast how to obtain the maximum enjoyment 
from his wireless set. 


RADIO PLAYS . 2/6 
By L. DU.GARDE PEACH. By post 2/10 


Millions of wireless listeners who have been thrilled by such plays as ‘‘The Path of Glory”’ 
and “The: Mary Celeste’? can now read them in book form. Mr. Du Garde Peach has 
written some of the most successful plays ever broadcast. 


Obtainable at all Booksellers, or by post from 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 8-11 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Geo. Newnes Lid. 
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wurst into radi onth. d 
G: ANE (PARR who burst into radio fame a few months ago ane 


is now an established microphone favourite. g 
fits broadcasting in between film making, her latest picture being ‘Orders ts 
Orders,” @ Gaumont-British production, from which the above is taken 
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As They Look— 
And As They Are 


. . . oh, yes, we’re sisters, right enough. 

. . Which is which, you ask? Tut-tut, for 
such bad grammar. Who is whom? you 
should say. . . . I’ll tell you—she’s Elsie and 
Doris is me. Orshould it be I? . . . Anyhow, 
now you know us all right. 

““We were born sisters and we'll die sisters. 
If we live long enough. In fact, we were not 
only born, but born musical. In our very- 
youngster days we and our four brothers 
formed a family orchestra and used to appear 
at church concerts. 

“|. . What’sthat?... 
into professional work? . . . Well, I'll tell you. 
It’s a long story, but atrue one. Will Pepper, 
the fSunder of the original ‘White Coons’ and 
father of Harry, the B.B.C. producer, gave us 


. How did we break 


ee 


a PB 


ELSIE and DOR 


IS WATERS 


a chance. They were at Southwold and we 
journeyed down the day before we were due 
to appear. That night we went on strike. 

“Tt was all over our dresses. We didn’t 
like the costumes that we were to wear and 
told Will Pepper so in good Cocknese—that’s 
B.B.C. for London slang—and he quickly put 
us in our proper place. - Sez he: ‘If you've 
got anything better, wear ‘em; if you haven't, 
make some. If neither, wear those or none.’ 

‘‘When a man puts it that way and gives 
you so many alternatives, there’s nothing left 
to do but choose one. We sat up, burning 


the midnight candle, stitching and stitching 
our fingers to the bone until by dawn we had 
made a pair of dresses which pleased us. 
Even if they didn’t please Will Pepper ! 


none. 


THE AMPLION ALL-MAINS 
PLECTRAVOX A.C. 4. 


AMPLION (1932) LTD., 


82/84 ROSOMAN — STREET, 


LONDON, 


E.C.1, 
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Say the Daughters 
of Mrs. Waters 


«| Lor’ no; we didn’t make much money; 
but that also was mighty good for us, because 
we couldn’t afford to buy material and so had 
to write our own—a vicious habit to which 
we have ever since been addicted. But, let 
me tell you, if you write your own stuff you 


do know it’s exclusive—until someone else _ 


pinches it ! 

« , Broadcasting, you ask. No, not at 
first. We wouldn’t hear of it. That was in 
the days when it was a very poor affair, of 
course. But we gave in during 1927 and faced 
the mike for the first time. Recently we 
scored our first century. One hundred broad- 
casts and still going strong. In the time we 
have sung nearly 250 different songs, of which 
we have written 84, including the series of 
“Wives of Famous Radio Men,’ which, with 
our Cockney characters, ‘Gert and Daisy,” have 
proved the most popular features of our 
entertainment.” 


You need have no fear about the modernity 
of this set, embodying as it does all the latest 
inventions known to Radio Engineers it will 
be up to date for years to come. The 
Electravox A.C.4 has a first class specification 
and the result is a performance second to 
Finally an all-mains receiver at £10.10.0 . 
represents the most outstanding offer ever 
made to all-mains listeners. 


Please write for descriptive literature giving 
: full specification of this wonderful set. 


AMPLION 
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COBBLER’S SON 


(Continued from page 42) 


experience of the finances of the East End, 
that maestro insisted on payment at the be- 
ginning of each lesson. The fee was ninepence 
per lesson, and Sandler senior used to con- 
tribute sixpence from his cobbling while Albert 
earned the rest by errand-running. 

ha + aa 

Two years later the teacher admitted that 

he could teach Albert nothing more, and passed 
the cobbler’s son over to a more proficient 
master. That professor's ¢gharge was half a 
crown per lesson, and as by that time all the 
family was convinced that young Albert had 
a gift for music, they all clubbed together to 
provide the weekly payment. 

° 5 aa 


It was money well spent. In time the 
teacher promised to use his influence to get 
the boy a scholarship at the Guildhall School 
of Music, and in this was successful. It was 
a proud day in the humble home of an East 
End cobbler when the name “ Albert Sandler’’ 
was enrolled on the register of that famous 
music-training college. 


HE next red-lettered day was when the 

young violinist became a professional 
musician. Admittedly, the weekly earnings 
were only five shillings, but to Albert it seemed 
like five pounds. For that he was “‘relief’’ in 
a cinema orchestra. His next job was as 
second violin in a Bermondsey cinema at a 
weekly salary of fifty shillings, and six months 
later he was offered five pounds per week to 
be leader of the orchestra in the opposition 
cinema. 

° ¢ a4 


Here we find Albert Sandler an experienced 
cinema violinist at the age of eighteen. That 


brought him to the notice of Lyons. who, 


expert at recognizing talent, enrolled the young 
violinist in their musical organization. Com- 
mencing as sub-leader of one of their restaurant 
orchestras, he soon found himself ‘‘starring”’ 
at the Trocadero. 
+ + + 

And still” Romance was his _beneficient 
shadow. One day, some time after de Groot, 
the great violinist, had left the Grand Hotel 
at Eastbourne, which he had made world- 


famous with his broadcast concerts, the 


management asked him if he could recommend 
to them a young violinist who could follow 
where he led. That day de Groot was dining 
at the Troc, and heard AlJbert Sandler. 

He wrote back to Eastbourne: “I think 
I’ve got your man. Come up to town and 
you can judge for yourself.” A week later, 
a waiter said to Albert Sandler, after he had 
finished one of his renditions : ‘Those gentle- 
men at the table in the corner would like to 
speak to you.” 


LBERT SANDLER saw that it was the 

famous de-~Groot, and that was enough 
to flatter any young musician. When he had 
listened to what de Groot had to say and 
heard the other man offer him the “ big thing”’ 
at Eastbourne, he began to see what a 
constructive little genius Romance can be. 
The management of Lyons were considerate 
enough to let him out of his contract, and 
within a month the listening millions heard 
a new violinist broadcasting from the Grand 
at Eastbourne—an historic event. 

And that’s how Albert SandJer came to be 
the ‘“‘ace”’ of air violinists. He now charms 
millions with his Park Lane Hotel broadcasts. 
Meanwhile, his cobbler-father still lives in the 
East End—he refuses to leave the district of 
his famous son’s earliest struggles and earliest 
triumphs. 


e @ . 
Ip-rip-rip 
W ae of the six “ pips’’ that 
constitute the broadcast Time 


Signal is the right one? they 
can’t all be dead on the hour. The 


answer is—the last one. At that split- 
fraction of a second the hour is the hour. 

These ‘‘ pips ’’ come through the ether 
from the ether. They come from those 
other “stars of the air’’—the bright 
planets that are the astrologer’s delight. 
To explain this, follow this tracing-back 
of the Time Signal. 


In the fastnesses of Brookman’s Park, 
the B.B.C. engineers amplify into six 
‘* pip-pip-pip ”’ sounds, electrical impulses 
that they receive over a G.P.O. telephone 
wire. 


These have come via a switch at 
Greenwich, which is in contact with a 
small-toothed wheel which moves six 
notches every quarter of an hour. This 
wheel is part of a mean solar clock in the 
observatory which records the Greenwich 
Mean Time. In turn, this clock is con- 
trolled by a group of other clocks each of 
which is directly corrected by the stars. 


The six ‘‘ pips ’’ are at one-second inter- 
vals, starting on the fifty-fifth second of 
the preceding minute, the last, therefore, 
being the sixtieth second. They are 
never one-tenth out, the Greenwich 
standard being a maximum error-margin 
of one-twentieth of a second. 


At the top of this column is a picture 
of the wiring and instrument at 
Brookman’s Park employed by the B.B.C. 
for transforming the electrical impulses 
into the ‘‘ pip” sounds for transmission 
to listeners. One minor result of B.B.C. 
broadcasting is to make Britain a punctual 
nation—there is no excuse for public 
clocks or private watches to be wrong. 
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As good as 
an Extra Valve 
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c | LT Percolative 
Take the advice of the leading Wireless 
Journals—earth with a Filt. THEN you’ll 
realise how good your set can be. It’s 


astonishing that an outlay so trifling can 
effect improvements so great. Increased 


volume, wider range, less 
oscillation and crackle. I, 
Fit FILT, the efficient’ 
earth— it’s as good as an 


extra valve ! 
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MAKE YOUR AERIAL 
LIGHTNING-PROOF 
with a GA R D- 


LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 


Just clip Gard on your lead-in 
wire and jaugh at lightning. No 


need to switch off— 
permanently safe in / 
the fiercest storm. No G 
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aerial is complete 
without GARD 


£100 GUARANTEE. . 


Obtainable from your dealer, or post free from 
GRAHAM FARISH, LTD., BROMLEY, KENT. 
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Is Golf Strious 


IVES of golfers are divided into two distinct 

classes—those who think that golf is a boyish 

game where non-boyish men hit a ball and then 

walk after it, cursing the while; and those who 
take it seriously because it takes their husbands away 
from them. The latter are described as “golf widows,” and 
the former are described indescribably, mainly for their 
foolish optimism in believing that their golfing husbands 
ever manage to hit the bail. 

Their golfing husbands can be divided into two classes 
—those who play a good game at the nineteenth hole, and 
those who take golf seriously. Broadcasting has created 
a third class—the Anti-Serious Golfing Society. 

The story of the ““A.-S.G.”’ is the story of the queerest 
golf club in the world. It is the story of the 
golf club with a full complement of eight 
officers and a full membership of one ! 

Listeners know each of the Eight-plus-One, 
both by name and their broadcast per- 
formances. The names of the eight are : 

William Dwyer, the sober-sided segment of 
Clapham and Dwyer, known to his friends 
as Bill and his wife as the “star lodger.” 

Charlie Hayes, he of the comic manner, light 
baritone voice, apple-dumpling face and 
straw hat. 

Alec McGill, the other and less part of ‘The 
Cheerful Chatterers’’; the monocled, 
black-velvet-coated Irrepressible. 

George Thomas, of whose golf the best one 
can say without being libellous‘is that he 
is a good comedian. 

Norman Long, the man with a song, a smile, 
and a niblick. 

Robert Easton, who carries his own clubs 
and a debonair manner. 

George Barker who has turned that other 
clever radio artist, Jean Harley, into a 
gracious Grass widow. 

Ernest Butcher, better known to the 
caddies of the A.-S.G. as 
“Butch,” mainly because 
he has an idea 


Cpe are two pictures of 
the A.-S. Golfers. Read- 
ing from left to right ave 
Norman Long, Ernest Butcher, 
George Barker, Robert Easton, 
in the top row ; George Thomas, 
Charlie Hayes, Bill Dwyer, 
Alec McGill seated, with 
Stanley Mole at their feet. 

The lower picture shows the 
same gentlemen in thetr 
A.-S.G. club costumes. 
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that every time he walks across Ilkla Moor 
he should be ““’bout ’at.”’ : 
Those worthies hold high office in the Anti- 
Serious Golfing Society and administer their 
duties with becoming seriousness. .They 
are the Eight—the One over the Eight is 
Stanley Mole, who has acquired the quaint 
idea, by some occult process, that he can 
play golf as well as he can play the piano. 
This queer golfing society was formed 
nearly five years ago. Four well-known 
radio artists were playing at the North 
Middlesex Golf Club, but it was not until 
they reached the sixth tee that they 
realised there was not a score card 
between them. Whereupon one bright genius produced 
an empty cigarette packet and the score was carefully 
noted down on that. 
After the game finished, the Famous Four foregathered 
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at the nineteenth hole where they were asked 
the usual question : ““Who won?” 

Bill Dwyer, employing that brand of dour 
humour that makes such a perfect foil for 
Charlie Clapham replied: “‘We’ve been too 
busy playing to count.” 

That perfect remark excited suspicions. 
Others in the club house immediately cast 
unmistakable aspersions on the game and un- 
disguised doubt on their standing as golfers. 

Bill Dwyer retorted : ‘Serious golfers? We 
don’t pretend to be serious golfers. We're the 
anti-serious golfers, in fact.” 

That unpremeditated remark caused the 
immediate formation of the Anti-Serious Golf- 
ing Society. 

Rules were drawn up on the spot. Every 
rule is sheer cod. One such being : “No paying 
member shall be allowed more than four 
caddies and no non-paying member shall be 
expelled.” 

The constitution was drawn vp on the back 
of the menu card and is a cherished relic to 
this day. The chief clause is that relating to 
“Officers and Membership.”” This was made 
permanent and unalterable—‘‘there shall be 
Eight Officers and One Member.” 

The meeting then proceeded, anti-serious- 
wise, to the election of officers. The following 
were voted to position : 


Bill Dwyer—Captain. 

Charlie Hayes—Vice Captain. 

Alec McGill—Secretary. 

George Thomas—Treasurer. 

Norman Long—Organist. 

Robert Easton—Minstrel. 

George Barker—Grand Marshall of Caddies. 
Ernest Butcher—Grand Ball Washer. 


No change can be made in the officering. 
One minor and temporary alteration was made 
in the title of one of the officers. That was last 
year when George Thomas, in the course of his 
profession as a comedian, made a tour of 
India and Africa. 

An extraordinary emergency meeting of the 
society was called and it was proposed from the 
chair that his office be known, until his return, 

s “‘Absconding Treasurer.’’ This was carried 
amid enthusiastic banging of tankards. 

Having elected the officers, applications for 
membership were then considered. After care- 
ful scrutiny of all applications, and refresh- 
ment from all applicants, the officers solemnly 
elected Stanley Mole, the pianist, to be The 
Member, a distinguished, and in fact, unique, 
position that he has held for nearly five 
years. 

Captain A. Courtenay Stone, the Secretary 
of the North Middlesex Club, was elected 
Vice-President (no one daring to ask who he 
was deputy to), and Jimmy Ockerdon, the pro- 
fessional at North Middlesex, was appointed 
> Hon-Pro: 

So far so good. The first meeting was very 
successful. Just as the chairman was about to 
propose the adjournment, seeing that it was 
closing time, Norman Long went all B.B.C.-ish 
and wanted a Latin motto. Then up spake bold 
Alec McGill as befitted an anti-serious secretary 
who is supposed to know all about that sort 
of thing, and waving his old school tie, proposed 
as the motto: “Quid Nobis Ardui.’’ This, it 
was explained, is pidgin-Latin for ‘“‘What is 
hardship to us?” and as nobody knew the 
answer, or any other Latin, that was accepted 
for inscription on the coat of arms. 

For four years the officers and member have 
engaged in anti-serious golf. 

There are two trophies to be played for 
annually. One is a silver tankard presented by 
a cigarette firm and known as the Kensitas 
Kup, which has been won twice in succession 
by Minstrel Robert Easton. The rest of the 
A.-S. Golfers are in league to prevent him 
winning it the third time for fear the club has 
nothing to drink out of. 

The other trophy is known as The Water Pot, 
because it was presented by Elsie and Doris 

(Continued in column 3) 


GALLERY OF SINGERS 


GEORGE BAKER 


ek ESET TTS 
VERSATILE 
VOCALISM 


NE of the strangest things about 
6) radio stars is that most of them 

are not what they set out to be. 
Violinists began as saxophonists, harpists 
started as trumpeters, and scores of 
singers commenced their‘ careers as 
pianists. In the latter class George 
Baker can be placed. 

George was brought up at the piano 
and at the early age of eight was com- 
petent enough to play in public. He 
secured his first professional appointment 
at the age of sixteen as organist. 

Fer seven ycars he played the organ 
and he looked all “‘set’’ for an organist 
career. As a kind of “sideline” he 
indulged in singing and when he gained— 
almost unexpectedly—a scholarship for 
singing at the Royal College of Music he 
determined to take it up seriously. 

The secret of George Baker’s success as 
a singer is his vocal versatility. Some 
singers are vocal “types.”” The radio 
producer, casting his show, uses them for 
distinctive roles—either to sing the part 
of a peppery ‘‘Majah” or of a love-sick 
prince or of a baritonic hero. 

George is not restricted like that at all. 
He makes an attractive and baritonic 
hero as convincingly as he makes a 
peppery ‘“‘Majah.” 

Another great advantage that George 
Baker possesses is a remarkable vocal 
range. He classes himself in the baritone 
category, but that is an inadequate des- 
cription. At times he soars into the 
tenor register, still retaining that rich 
“fat”? tone for which he is noted. At 
others he descends into the bowels of 
basso-profundity with ease. 

He is an ommniverous reader of good 
literature and a Savage of the first water. 
Piano-playing, once to be his profession, 
is now his pastime. He shares this with 


.tennis in the summer and politics in the 


winter—he’s sound on all three hobbies ! 


(Continued 
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When Droitwich opens listeners may well be 
surprised at the vast improvement in reception 
which will result in every part of the country. 
Its effective field of transmission will be so 
wide that the present London, North and West 
National stations will be rendered unnecessary. 
They will, in fact, close down as soon as the 
Droitwich giant takes up its full-time pro- 
gramme schedule. 

The culmination of every modern develop- 
ment and invention affecting radio trans- 
mission will be incorporated in the new station, 
whose two 700 feet masts will be a physical 
landmark of England as well as an etheric one 
of Europe. - 
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REAT secrecy is being observed at the 

station, There are notices round the 
ground warning all unauthorised persons to 
keep away. 

Droitwich will gain for Britain the champion- 
ship of the European ether. Its geographical 
position has been selected as the most favourable 
for a nation-wide service. Experts also consider 
that it will provide excellent reception strength 
in Europe—particularly as regards the Latin 
countries. 


+ - + 


if Bebe broadcasting authorities of Europe are. 
not at war. The advent of a new trans- 
mitting colossus does not mean the vanquishing 
of some other radio giant. 

Rather it is a race—the goal Deine better broad- 
casting. And the one person who benefits is the 
listener. 


(Continued 
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The wink steadies to a glare . .. in the 
dramatic control room the producer nods, his 
assistant turns a knob, and music comes from 
the loud-speaker. Another sign from the pro- 
ducer, and the assistant touches another knob, 
summoning forth a voice which declaims against 
an artistically balanced background of music. 
Somewhere several floors below the orchestra 
is playing in one studio, while the actor speaks 
in another; they can’t hear one another. 


O the complicated sounds of radio drama 

are mixed in the panel room, from whence 
they go to the main control-room, to a desk 
next to that of the National control engineer. 
Here sits a man controlling the Regional pro- 
gramme; his job is merely to see that the 
intensity of sound does not drop below a cer- 
tain minimum or rise beyond a maximum of 
safety—and so he passes the voices and music 
out along the landlines to the Regional trans- 
mitters, which throw them into the ether. 


(Continued from column 1) 


Waters, who kick off the ball at the first 
meeting each year. 

One of the boasts of the A.-S. Golfers is that 
they have held a monthly meeting for four 
years. There has never been a break in the 
continuity of their play—only in the quality— 
for four years, winter and summer. 

Every year they hold a luncheon, which is 
equally anti-serious. At the first luncheon 
there were ten guests so Charlie Hayes, when 
he could make himself heard, proposed that the 
Constitution be amended by a new clause 
creating a class to be known as the “‘O.P.V.”— 
the Original Permanent Visitors. These ten 
O.P.V.’s include Billy Leonard, Raymond 
Newell, Sterndale Bennett and Tom Kinne- 
burgh, with Joe Batten as Chief O.P.V. 

For more than four years these radio stars 
have been banded together in anti-serious golf. 
It is the most exclusive golfing society in the 
world. And the jolliost. 


AS 


ADIO-LISTENING, as a practice, 

follows the same course as motor- 

driving. When the car is first 

purchased the new owner, fascinated 
by his possession, dashes here-there-and- 
everywhere making the car show its paces. 
On every possible and impossible occasion, he 
is out in it, trying to get up Porlock on top 
and touch seventy-five on the new arterial 
roads. After a month or.two of this, he 
settles down to regular week-end outings and 
a standard normal rate of 35 m.p.h. 

Similarly with the new set-owner. On every 
conceivable and inconceivable occasion he is 
switching the set. on. Three minutes of 
Hilversum and then switch over to Milan; 
then switch to Warsaw, then switch to 
Budapest then  switch-switch-switch. He 
becomes be-switched. 

* aa a4 

He is no fairer to the set than the new 
motorist to his car. Sets are made for 
receiving and owners for listening. Sooner 


\ 


ee tere 


Above phot o- 
graph shows 
the - Hamburg 
station taken at 
night. 


or later, the set-owner discovers this. Having 
tried to get Cuba and Chile—failing or 
succeeding is not important—he settles down 
and calibrates his set. Usually he charts about 
a score of stations with which he is more than 
content—they broadcast the type of entertain- 
ment he prefers and they come over at good 
strength. 
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Rogedan In 


| Foreign 


Fields 


Roughly speaking, foreign listening can 
be classified into three categories—general 
Continental broadcasts, trans-Atlantic  re- 
ception, short-wave reception. Of the three, 
the first-named is the most popular, mainly 


* because they are able to be tuned in with 


little, or no, difficulty. On a good class re- 
receiver. it is possible to find some musical 
entertainment from early in the morning until 
after midnight somewhere in Europe. 

One of the best is Hilversum (or Huizen, 
when they change over wavelengths). Hilver- 
sum reception is seldom troubled by fading or 
atmospherics. It comes over, almost invariably, 
at full-speaker strength, and the entertainment 
value of its programmes is very high. Hilversum 
is a good Sunday station. It commences 


On the left ave the 
Copenhagen 
announcers — Mr. 
Schinning, Miss 
Otto, and My. Prior. 
At the bottom of the 
page is a model of 
Hilversum’s new 
broadcasting head- 
quarters. 
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radiation at 8.10 a.m._and is non-stop until 
midnight. 
* 5 ¢ 

Another good foreign offering is Hamburg, 
which is a highly efficient, well- 
organised station. Itis usually TURN TO 
an evening broadcaster but on PAGE 72 
Sundays comes well to the fore 
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Latham : Dorchester 


“HOW WE MET” 205 


UN-AND-MILK luncheon in a small tea shop sometime -in 
the autumn of 1925, two people snatching a few minutes’ 
break in intervals of a stage-play rehearsal. One a newcomer to 
broadcasting who had developed a flair for writing cockney 
monologues—the result of her intimate experience of welfare 
work in the slums of the metropolis. 

The other was Michael Hogan, an actor and author who had 
been for some time with the Liverpool Repertory Company, and 
had recently tried his hand at radio dramatic work with con- 
siderable success. 

“How about joining forces for the microphone and writing 
our own material? And let it be comedy. Radio humour is 
rare.”’. - 

“Tet’s create a living family of real people—people the 
listener can be made to believe are real.’’ 

So Father Buggins and Bert Buggins discovered the voices 
they had lacked since Mrs., Grandma, Ag, Emma, Alfie and Baby 
Buggins had started to address remarks to them. 

Michael .Hogan brought along the male bad temper and 
stupidity to harass the ever-worried Mrs. Buggins. 

“And that’s how we met,’ murmured the diminutive Mabel 
Constanduros, creator of the most famous family: in radio 
vaudeville. 

a * a4 aa * 


The long arm of coincidence stretches out, a few words are 
exchanged, and another radio act is born for the entertainment 
of the listener. ; 

é * 
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RADIO ORGANISTS frontages 


for him. His playing of a jazz tune got him the most coveted 
position on Broadway. 

He has composed numerous popular songs, including “ Her 
Name is Mary,’ which he has broadcast in one of the Empire 
broadcasts so that his parents, who still live in Canada, could 
hear it. 

° + ° * 6 


EDWARD O’HENRY is that very rare thing, an organist who 
did not graduate from the service of the church. He began life 
as an art student, and interested himself in music as a hobby, 
studying the piano. Three and a half years’ Sghting in France 
and several months in a German prison camp interrupted his 
studies, but he returned to Cologne, after being repatriated, as 
Professor of Art and Music to the Army of Occupation. 

On his return home he became a Certificated Teacher and 
Medallist of the Royal Academy of Music, and a year later 
assistant organist to Frank Idle at the Kingsway Hall. His first 
cinema-organ engagement was at the Futurist Theatre, Scarboro’, 
just ten years ago, but it was at Walsall that he played on the 
first Wurlitzer organ built in this country, that converted him 
into the Wurlitzer enthusiast he has been ever since. 

The organ he-plays at the Tussaud’s Cinema is a two-manual 
Wurlitzer and was specially chosen for broadcasting by the 
B.B.C., because it is housed on one side of the proscenium arch, 
and not divided, as are most cinema organs. 


Here is the 
only truly 
universal 


all-purpose 


You need an R. & A. ‘MULTEX’ 
above all other loud-speakers, 
because it is the only all-purpose 
reproducer. Install it in your 
present receiver and get perfect 
results. Use it in the days to 
come with the new receiver you 
may build, and again get perfect 
results. You need a reproducer 
for use in another room, to operate 
with your present receiver, either 
simultaneously or alone. Again, 
the MULTEX is ideal. The secret 
of this perfect performance lies in 
the transformer, and no other re- 
producer employs so completely 
universal a system of matching. ~ 
The MULTEX will never be obso- 
lete. It is the most’ important 
development in reproducers of the 
presentday. Whatever your Set, 
or wherever your Set—the 


MULTEX is right. 
66 99 
‘“Multex 


y & 
Gives the best possible results 
when used with any Set, as principal 
or extension Speaker 


reproducer 


* ~~ Unequalled sensitivity, which ensures maximum 
volume 

** High efficiency, due to accurate matching with 
any output stage 

As an extension speaker the MULTEX will give the same volume as that 


of the principal speaker. Use it with any receiver, home built or 
Commercial. It is bound to be right. 
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Dia., 8”, Depth, 33”. 123" x 12” x 54” 
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BRITAINS FOREMOST 
—L PEPRODUCERS— 


REPRODUCERS & AMPLIFIERS LTD. WOLVERHAMPTON 


RA/327/Holdens 


Individually built 

to give a perfor- 

. mance. that is 

| superior in selec- 

) tivity, quality of 

; reproduction 
and range. 


Madrigal is aloof from 
competition with ordin- 
ary mass-produced sets, 
and is offered simply on 
its merits as the best 
Super-het Receiver and 
Radiogram. It is made 
by R.I., one of the oldest 
and most reputable radio 
and electrical engineers, 
whose name is respected 
as the greatest guarantee 
of quality by civil and 


governmental radio 
| authorities throughout 
the world. 


The Madrigal employs six valves, including rectifier and 
separate oscillator valves, which are ample to give maximum 
i volume and the widest range of reception with and without 
aerial. 

Greatest selectivity and complete freedom from background 
noises ate attained by the special design of the dual pre- 
selector and oscillator circuits, which give unusually keen 
separation with as little as 7 kilocycles between the stations. 


* The specially large moving-coil speaker, fitted in the base of 
the cabinet, gives a rare realism and beauty of musical 
i tone. 


Automatic volume control is incorporated to give perfectly 
i regular degrees of loudness in reception—fading and “ blast- 
i ing ” are impossible with this arrangement. 


The gramophone section incorporates an electrically driven 
turntable with automatic stop and audio volume control. 


Selected figured walnut, inlaid to give full beauty of contrast- 
ing grain, is used for the handsome, compact cabinet, which 
will harmonize with any good-class furnishing scheme. 


Madrigal will give years of service and is designed to meet 
the conditions of the future when many other sets will have 
long since been obsolete. 


List No. A.Y.35. 6 valve Superhet feeties: £35 
Price, including all valves and royalties - - 
‘or initial payment of \10/- and 12 payments of 55/-. 


Also for 25 cycles at additional cost of 1 guinea 
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RADIO IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


(Continued from page 70) 
with a twelve-hour day full of enjoyable orchestral and other music. 


UDAPEST is referred to elsewhere. The new big station was 
opened at the end of last year and has been giving satisfaction 
to all listeners. Because of the height of its giant aerial it is able to 
overcome many atmospheric difficulties, and during the next few weeks 
it will get fully into its stride. Listeners can then tune in with perfect 
confidence of receiving excellent entertainment and high technical 
uality. 
; As to trans-Atlantic reception it can be said that this is an ever- 
growing interest. It is true that the weather conditions over the ocean 
are a bugbear, but set-manufacture is developing so rapidly that this 
evil is being minimised. Even with fading and static there still remains 
much interesting material to be received to say nothing of the thrill of 
picking up a 5,000-mile transmission. 
+ + aa 

Schaaeotnly is the chief contributor in this respect, and the two 
best stations are WCAV and WBZ, who can often be picked up round 
about midnight. During the first two hours of the morning, WTIC 
usually comes through, while WBAL and WTAM are good about that 
time. 

It is no uncommon experience to hear Bing Crosby singing in Holly- 
wood, or Rudy Vallee in New York or Kate Smith from a Chicago 
studio. Transatlantic listening will be one of the great thrills of 1934 
reception. 


HORT-WAVE reception is the enjoyment of the elite of listeners. 
Special receiving apparatus is required, but the results justify this 
trouble. There is a great number of stations below too metres which 
provide short-wave listeners with hours of delight Transmissions on 
the short waves are made in most of the chief European capitals and 
come over at fair strength, with slight fading and not a great deal of 


telegraphic interference. 4 * i. 


The above photograph shows Miss Lily Flotas at the announcing 
microphone of the Budapest station. Beside her is the transmitter’s 
former announcer, Eduard von Scherz, who worked for the worlds 
first broadcasting service (over wires) founded in Budapest in 1893. 


MILITARY MUSIC | “xii 


regimental bandmaster. Walton’s two brothers are also military 
bandmasters, and the three have had the distinction of being musical 
director of the Royal Marines—a unique coincidence. 

Perhaps one of the secrets of Lieut. Walton’s success with the Wireless 
Military Band is that he has been through military bands in every 
practical form. He passed through Kneller Hall with flying colours 
and has played every instrument in the band. That fact lends 
authority to his teaching, which is unmistakable to the instrumentalists, 
who react quickly to the leader who can “talk the languages.” 

Another factor is that Walton O’Donnell is a natural disciplinarian. 
Some band leaders have to force themselves to secure discipline. The 
men are never insensible to such dubious control. In the case of the 
B.B.C. bandmaster, his direction of the band is instinctively potent 
because he comes of Army stock and has spent years in the service. 

When the band was first formed there was a meagre library of 250 
numbers. To-day there are more than 2,600 works in the band’s 
repertoire. Many of them are in manuscript, and it should be noted 
that the band is rendering a very valuable service to the military-band 
movement in general by demonstrating, practically, to publishers the 
quality of new works. 


UCH an extensive library is being added to every week. It has to 
be extended because of the demands made on the band for broad- 
casting. Every week the Wireless Military Band is on the air three 
sessions and every year they broadcast more than 1,000 numbers. Each 
broadcast is preceded by only one rehearsal; so the individual members 
have to be expert sight-readers as well as skilled instrumentalists, 
With this view before it, the Wireless Military Band came into 
existence. To set a standard of military-band performance for the 
world to lead the musically inclined listener along a not unknown path 
to higher and better things, to open up a new avenue for composers 
young and old alike, are its aims and intentions. 
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Watess you happened to know 
a good deal about the technical side of wireless it 
would be difficult to explain to you just how the 
noises proceeding from near-by electrical machinery 

KB 444 4-valve Stand for either Model - - => £2.20 


are kept out of the new K B sets. a L 
E = A.C. Super-het Receiver KB “Rejectostat” Units, - - extra £1.5.0 
Briefly, several patented features—known collective- (including Rectifier) £12.12.0. 


| ly as the K B “Rejectostat”* System—are employed, 
4 and these effectively prevent sounds reaching the 
loud speaker which are not part of the programme 
you wish to hear. 

Probably you’d like more detailed information. If 
you will write to us we'll be pleased to tell you 

| everything about the New Radio.  * Registered Trade Mark 5G, Battery Rocio ae.0: All KB models can be purchased by instalments. 


GRID 


KB 666 De Luxe Model 
KB 666 6-valve A.C. Super-het Receiver (includ- 
ing Rectifier) STANDARD MODEL £16.16.0 
DE LUXE MODEL (as illustrated) £18.18.0 


Sk 


KB 333A 

3-valve Band- 
Pass Receiver 
(Battery Opera- 
ted) - £8.19.6 


The KB Super-het receivers were designed in anticipation of the Lucerne Wavelength Plan and are perfectly satisfactory 
under the new conditions. @ KOLSTER-BRANDES LTD., CRAY WORKS, SIDCUP, KENT 
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Wide range—high quality—long life 
—low prices. These four essential 
features are combined to an out- 


standing degree in Dario Valves. 


2-VOLT BATTERY 


Screened Grid and Variable Mu S.G. - - - 10/6 
H.-F. and Detector - 5/- Class“B” Output - 10/6 


Super Power- - - 6/6 Pentode- - - - 10/6 


DIRECTLY HEATED A.C. MAINS 
Output Pentode - - - - 12/6 


INDIRECTLY HEATED A.C. MAINS 


Screened Grid and Variable Mu S.G. - - - 12/6 
Screened H.F.Pentode 12/6 _ General Purpose 8/6 
Diode Tetrode- - - 13/6 Output Pentode 12/6 


DARIO 


VALVES 


EVERY NEW TYPE AND IMPROVEMENT 


POST THIS COUPON TO US. We will be pleased to send 
you our catalogue of the latest DARIO Valves. You will be astonished 


both by the completeness of the range and the very low prices. © 
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To IMPEX ELECTRICAL LTD., 47, Victoria St., Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. ‘Phone: VIC. 3914. ‘Grams: Dariolect, Sowest, London 
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T is now five years since I first commenced writing articles 
in a Sunday newspaper under the heading of “Garry 
Allighan Calling,” the intention then being to make radio 
interesting by revealing the personalities of broadcasting. 

Since then similar articles, under that heading, have appeared 
regularly in newspapers all over the country, pioneering the new 
tadio journalism. 

And now comes Rapio MaGazine, the first monthly 
periodical to concentrate all the accumulated human interest 
of radio entertainment within two covers. This will not be 
a “fan” magazine. : 

+ ¢: + 

That point needs emphasizing. ‘Fan” is short for fanatic, 
and this magazine is not going to cater for fanatics. 

There are, I know, film “fan’’ magazines, mainly because 
there are film “‘fans.’’ I do not think there are radio “fans’’— 
Ihope not. Seeing films regularly presumes a different mentality 
from that which must result from listening to radio regularly. 
There are programme features, in radio, other than entertainment, 
even entertainment of high level. Microphone discussions on 
important subjects, talks, educational and musical broadcasts 
have a very fine cultural effect on regular listeners. And it is 
difficult to co-relate culture and the fanatic ! 

5 ¢ + 
The average cultural level of the regular radio listener, 


‘therefore, is, of necessity heightened by broadcasting more than, 


the average cultural level of the regular cinemagoer is heightened 
by screen entertainment. That is why Rapio MAaGAzInE 
will never be a “‘fan’’ magazine. It will deal, in an intelligent 
manner, with intelligent matters for intelligent people. 
aa aa a4 $ 
AVING got that off my manly chest, I have one other 
important thing to say about Rapio Macazine. That 
is: it is to be the listeners’ own mouthpiece. You are not 
merely invited—you are urged—to employ its columns in which 
to give vent to pent-up feelings. 

I believe that the B.B.C. is misjudged because misunderstood 
and misunderstood because it has never really sought to make 
itself understood. There has never been that intimacy between 
the B.B.C. and its listening-clients that alone can make the 
worth of its activities adequately recognised. Listeners have 
only seen the B.B.C. as a great machine—perfect, no doubt, 
but still a machine. In presenting itself in that guise the 
B.B.C. has been unfair to itself. 

6 ¢ + 
To magazine will be a bridge bringing B.B.C. and listener 
into closer, more human, intimacy. It will present the B.B.C. 
as a personal entity and in revealing the personnel behind the 
machine, reveal also the perfection of the machine. 

That is where You come in. This magazine will also reveal 
you to the B.B.C.—your wishes, your preferences and prejudices, 
your dislikes and your favour. I am quite willing to devote 
half the magazine to your views if you will submit them in 
sufficient quantity and quality. 

ad * a 

You have often felt that you would like to “‘write to the 
B.B.C. about it” and refrained for some reason or another. 
Refrain no longer; regard RapIo MaGazine as the natural 
vehicle for expressing yourself. Half a guinea will be paid to | 
the sender of every letter published. 
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NOTHER service Rapio MaGazInE offers to readers 
is an Information Bureau for answering questions on any 
and every subject connected with radio. This is intended to 
become one of the most valuable departments of the magazine. 
Do you want to know the name of an artiste playing the part 
in a certain radio drama? Or the colour of any announcer’s 
eyes? Or the birthday of any crooner? Or the price of any 
Tadio set? Or the characteristics of any radio valve? Or the 
| date of Anona Winn’s marriage? Or where Sir John Reith was 
| educated? Or why Gillie Potter is not on the air often? Or 
| who are in Jack Hylton’s band? 
i Or, in fact, anything—write and ask. You will find the 
Information Bureau literally a bureau of information. 


or RELIABILITY - § 


The McMichael sets are designed and built on i 
sound engineering principles, and unequalled ex- i 
perience of wireless reception under all manner | 
of arduous conditions has produced utmost relia- | 
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EXT month’s issue will be as full of good things as this. bility, ae accor which preserves: He ealecece 
l I don’t believe in putting all the goods in the shop window. 
| The first isste of Raprio MaGazInE is not the best, by any 
means. It is merely the beginning of a long procession of 
| better-and-better issues. 

| In addition to intimate interviews with radio stars and 
i informative articles of studio life, there will be another album 
| of full-page photo- 


graphs. You arin IT’S PICTORIAL 


McMichael sets for years. 


| 
This reliability is supported by a real guarantee, | 
and the high standard of selectivity and performance 

can easily be established by a call at the nearest H 
agent. (If you have any difficulty write McMichael | 
Radio Ltd., Slough, Bucks.) 


McMichael Radio is available in a variety of models 


& name of any radio FETS and ooauteec es: Row. Mach? to suit all purposes. All sets have Moving-coil 
x whose portrait ZINE will testify to the fact that British Loud-speakers 

you would like tosee photographers are among the best in the P . 

within its covers. world. Readers are invited to notice the 
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ty also seeks to be fe The cover A i of the Carlyle Cousins, available for D.C. or A.C. mains. 
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This all-mains receiver has two synchronised moving-coil 
loud-speakers which have a “stereoscopic ”’ effect, making 
sound stand out with remarkable clarity. i} 
There is also a selector Switch to cut out interference. 
Musical tone is fully preserved from greatest volume down 
to the merest whisper. 


£18 18s. (includes Royalties) 


of practical service to the 
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_ facturers. This Enid Trevor and Claude Hulbert, by Fox Photos : 
i magazine will be the Of Tommy Handley (“ Ci »), Sydney i 
| communicating chan- ides Senior. —e cress : Eee. De a j 
| ‘avana ; ©, ‘ore lyden, Fr ic Lamond, 
i nel between the man- Tessa Deane, Raie da Costa, Eric Maschwitz, by 
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} for whom they Brabazon, Sir Dan Godfrey, by Kay Vaughan ; 


of Ronald Frarkau, Bobbie Comber, Foseph Lewis, 
|» manufacture. George Baker, Marie Wilson, by Kenneth Collins : 
\ It will transmit Fohn Tilley, Stanley Riley, by Hugh Marr ; 
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“e ADIES and gentlemen, A. J. Alan.” 
Occasionally you have heard th 
B.B.C. pay this compliment to the 
mystery man of broadcasting, the 
prince of story-tellers, and the most intriguing 


- item in-the radio programmes. 


The compliment is in the lack of description 
of his turn. You hear it only occasionally, 
because the wisdom of A. J. Alan is such that 
he realizes the pricelessness of rarity. 

He refuses to broadcast more than four or 
five times a year. 

Quite a lot of people know who A. J. Ala 
really is—we do our- . 
selves. But we will : 
not tell. He is of the 
type of man whose 
confidences you cannot 
break, even if you 
wished to. And we 
have not the slightest 
desire to. He imposes no restriction, no 
“now this is just between you and me. . .” 

He just insinuates that the public really like 
his little mystery. And, like everyone else, we 


_ agree. 


aa 5 + 

That story you have heard about his being 
merely a gramophone record is quite untrue. 
Just because you hear precisely the same 
hesitancies, the same nervous coughs, - the 
same mispronouncements, when he broadcasts 
a story twice, this does not mean he is a 
machine. Those carefully rehearsed idiosyn- 
crasies are part and parcel of his capital—the 
magic of the born raconteur. 

a4 * + 

He lives in London—in a charming house 
with his wife, a servant, and two dogs. 

He is good looking, not so very young, anda 
most important person in District S.W.1, 
where he spends his working hours. That, we 
should like to point out, would be more than 
enough for Sherlock Holmes. 


But who he is and what he is does not 
really matter. His real attraction is not in his 
anonymity, but in his genius for inventing 
mystery stories which seem pointless, un- 
finished, and unreal. 

Then, perhaps some days later, you suddenly 
see the point. You realise that that queer 
adventure just possibly might have happened. 
Gradually the uncanny personal touch he puts 
into his yarns makes you more and more con- 
vinced that it DID happen—and to A. J. Alan 
himself. 
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suffer from “* Man Made ’”’ static— 
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Most Radio dealers would be willing 
to fit our suppressor on trial for an 
agreed service charge of two or three | 
shillings. If this cannot be arranged, | 
we will in certain cases’send a sup- 

pressor on trial for C.O.D. post or | 
on receipt of remittance for 10/6 plus |. 
6d. postage. | 


This because it can only be effective in nine cases 
out of ten. Won’t cure atmospherics. 


= buzzing, clicks and crashes made by electric 
machinery, lifts, electric signs, etc. 
for this Free booklet. 
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RADIO MAGAZINE 


You remember other tales of his. You won- 
der who on earth this remarkable man must 
be who dines with the wealthy in the South 
of France, attends all the best first nights, has 
lonely cottages in Norfolk, meets so many old 
boys from his public school im such queer 
circumstances. .. . 

Sd aa Ses 

In private life A. J. Alan is an instructive 
story-teller. I was 
present last year at the 
Park Lane Hotel party 
given by a number of 
radio stars to Eric 
Maschwitz and Val 
Gielgud, and A. J. Alan 
spoke. He told a story, 
and this was it :— 

“IT once lived in Kensington and, returning 
home late one night, found that the lady 
belonging to the house next door was in distress 
because she had lost her door key. I offered 


- to help her and she asked me if I would get a~ 


ladder, climb through a certain window, go 
down the stairs, and open the door from the 
inside. I agreed and as I commenced to 
climb the ladder she asked me not to make 
a noise as her daughter was sleeping in 
the room through the window of which I had ~ 
to go! 

“T did all that 1 was instructed te do and 
the lady was able to get in all right. I moved 
away from that district soon after and never 
saw the lady again. To-night, I happened to 
be speaking to the lady on my right at this 
table and, comparing notes of where we had 
lived at different times, I discovered that we 
had both lived in the same Kensington street 
at the same time. That led me to tell her cf 
the incident of the ladder, and to our joint 
amazement we have discovered that she was 
the sleeping daughter.”’ 

We all looked to see who was the lady on 
It was Mrs. Val Gielgud ! 


WOMEN MUSICIANS 


Continued from page 60 


AIE DA COSTA is the pianist-plus. In 
addition to pyrotechnic displays at the 
keyboard, she sings and is a composer of 
recognised merit. She was fortunate enough, 


one morning, to step on the soap, slip in the ~ 


bath, and seriously injure her hip. Fortunate — 
may not seem the right word, but for radio 
listeners it is, because had not Miss da Costa 
injured her hip she would not have been a 
pianist, but a dancer; and, in the absence of 
popular television, a dancer cannot be a Tadio 
star. ‘ : = 

Miss da Costa, unable to continue dancing, at 
which she had gained medals and distinction, 
turned to the piane. At first she concentrated 
on classical music, studying under the famous 
Tobias Matthay and practising eight hours a 
day. She appeared as soloist at Queen’s Hall 
concerts and gave Wigmore Hall recitals. 

Then she was invited to make records. She 
discovered that there was far more public 
demand for syncopated than classical music, 
So she determined to combine the true musical 
basis of classical. music with syncopated 
rhythm. It can be said that Raie da Costa gave 
to syncopated pianoforte music a higher Jevel 
of intelligence. To this there was an immediate 
public response. 

: e + ° 

Miss da Costa is a regular broadcaster and a 
prime favourite with listeners. Last year 
Martyn Webster, the young B.B.C. producer, 
now Director of Productions at Midland 
Regional, put her in one of his variety shows, 
with Hugh Morton, doing duets—song and 
pianoforte. They were an immediate success 
and added a new interest to musical enter- 
tainment. She records with H.M.V. and, 
because of her facile fingering, is known by 
them as the “‘four-handed girl.” 
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The Official Foreign Programme and Technical Journal of the B.B.C. 


European programmes 
for all stations 
hour by hour 


Popular technical articles on modern 
set construction 


RALPH STRANGER’S PRIZE COMPETITION | 


Popular news items of 
Pe Empire broadcasts 


ON SALE EVERY FRIDAY 
PRICE 3p. 
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ing, caipapingptnsipe As a) 


i =e : EY 4 : 4 ae many of whom will be seen on 


f 
q 
adie cae array of well-known radio ; & “‘- z ; 

the screen for the first time, are ; 


: : ci appearing in the British Lion radio musical 
i : : ee : comedy On the Air, which has just been 
; re re completed at the Beaconsfield studios. 

——— 2 Our photographs show (1) Mario de Pietro, 

{ g i, ze (2) Roy Fox among (3) the Buddy Bradley 

; ‘ Rhythm Girls, (4) Betty Astell, (5) Davy 

Burnaby and Reginald Purdell, (6) Anona 

Winn, looking very black at Davy Burnaby 

and. Reggie Purdell, (7) Hugh E. Wright 

solemnly cycling, and (8) Clapham and 
Dwyer in architectural mood. 
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go one better — 
in new radiogram values 


f 

ie lucky ones are those who are thinking of 
buying a radiogram, but haven't yet. This KB news 
comes in the nick of time. Here are two new 
models for 1934 which you must hear before 
making your choice. 


FIRST.—The KB378, a magnificent radiogram- incorporating 
the KB666 six valve, super-het receiver—the outstanding set of 
the moment. The KB378 gives you all that a radio and gramo- 
phone can offer to date. It affords remarkable value al 27 gns. 


SECOND.—The KB365, a four 
valve, super-het radiogram at 
22 ens. You'd have to spend 
several guineas more than this to 
beat its performance. 


Both these radiograms are in very 
handsome cabinets of Queensland 
walnut and chromium. They’re a 


joy to look at as well as to hear. 
a 


On left. ; 
i KB378 6-valve A.C. Super-het Radiogram 
(including rectifier) 27 Gns. 
Every modern refinement. “ Rejectostat ”’ 


- Reception. Automatic Volume Control. Auto- 
matic Tone Compensation. Manual Volume 
and Tone Controls. High-grade electric 
gramophone unit with pick-up. 

On right. 
KB365 4-valve A.C. Superhet Radiogram 
(including rectifier) 22 Gns. 


Highly selective super-het circuit arranged for 
“ Rejectostat ”. Reception. Reliable A.C. motor 
unit with: pick-up and volume control. 


All KB modelscanbe purchased by instalments 
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FYEN i in rough-and-tumble use, children’s garments made 

from “‘Sparva”’ can be trusted to serve perfectly. You can 

employ it equally well for your own smart frocks and undies— 

it wears and washes beautifully and its silky texture remains 

undimmed. Patterns in numerous designs—-100 plain colours 
—and as many uses. 


Use “‘Sparya” for your new Casement Curtains. It is always 


fresh and attractive m appearance. 


Look for the name on the selvedge. 
It is your guarantee of good service. 


Sold by Drapers and Stores everywhere. lf any ees ar for Shade 
Card and name of nearest retailer to ““SPARVA,” 81, * House, 
York Street, MANCHESTER. 


COLOUR FAST IN WASH, LIGHT, SEA OR SUN. 
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outstanding 6-valve super-het 
of 1934 


Go CAREFULLY through the specification of the KB666. 
Compare it with that of any other 16 or 18 guinea 
receiver. Then examine the beauty and fine crafts- 
manship of its cabinet ; listen to its brilliant, yet not 
too brilliant, tone ; try its super-het selectivity and 
you will find that it stands alone in all that it gives 
you for the price. 

To do this is the only fair comparison of value. Go 
to your nearest authorised dealer and he will give you 
every facility to see, hear and compare. You will be 


glad you did so. 


KB666, 6-VALVE A.C. SUPER-HET RECEIVER 
(including rectifier) = 
De Luxe Model (illustrated), £18.18.0. Standard Model, £16. 16.0 
Stand, £2.2.0 extra. 


Every modern refinement—“ Rejectostat’”’? Reception. Automatic 

Volume Control. Automatic Tone Compensation. Manual Volume 

and Tone Controls. Cabinet of De Luxe Model in Walnut & Chromium. 
Standard Model in Walnut and Macassar Ebony. 


KB333a, 3-VALVE BATTERY RECEIVER | KBe88, 8-VALVE A.C. SUPER-HET 
(1934 Model) RECEIVER 
; De Luxe Model — 28 guineas. 
as Uletnaeed Ct eeee Standard Model — 25 guineas 
A selective but inexpensive battery receiver KB444, 4- VALVE A.C. SUPER - HET 
with band-pass tuning and pentode output. . RECEIVER — 2 Siinans 
Ample volume and tange for most require- 3 


ments. ‘The moving coil speaker gives KB363, 4+VALVE CLASS “B" BATTERY 
excellent quality of reproduction. £8 - 19-6 | RECEIVER — 1/2 guineas. 
Other models from £7 - (5 - 0. 


All KB Models can be purchased by instalments. 
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Made her first broadcast ten years ago 
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® DELAYED AUTOMATIC 


VOLUME 


CONTROL —in 


all-electric models, 


@® CLASS ‘B’ OUTPUT—in 


battery models. 


® DETACHABLE FRET, inter- 
changeable 
to EKCO. 


silk — exclusive 


MODEL 74 


A.C., D.C., BATTERY. 

7-STAGE SUPER - HET 

WITH — BAND - PASS 
TUNING 


WALNUT FINISH BLACK « CHROMIUM 
13 Gns. . 14 Gns. 5 
or 12 monthly payments of £1. 5s. or 12 monthly payments of £1 7s. ' 


Also available in handsome Console Cabinet 18 gns. 
or 12 monthly payments of £1. 14.9 


® UNEXCELLED STATION- © Station scale with NAMES ~ 


‘ 
RANGE PERFORMANCE. and wavelengths. ae 

’ ; ®Light-beam and shadow 

® Moving-Coil Speaker. station indicator. . 
tars : ® Combined on-off switch and” 

Sete OLicent Ba else volume control for radio ; 
Cabinet. and gramophone. 
® One-knob tuning. ® Gramophone pick-up sockets j 
controlled by switch. 

® Local-distant switch. ® External speaker connections 


Consult your dealer C 13 | } 
or post coupon now ! | GNS © 
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To E. K. COLE Ltd., Dept. G.A.2., EKCO Works, Southend-on-Sea 


A full-coloured folder will be sent you free on receipt of this coupon 
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dynamo built to | 
small dimensions is 
the perfect descrip- 
tion of Anona Winn, 
the rhythm of whose 
life is marked presto. 
She does things 
presto, she talks 
presto, and her am- 
bitions have no 
sooner been attained 
before she thinks 
quickly of another 
one. 

This animation in 
Anona Winn’s 
character, added to 
wide experience, en- 
ables her the more 


easily to fit into al- igre 


most any type of 
broadcast or music- 
hall show. Alf over 
the English speak- 
ing world, she has 
played a myriad of 
roles on every con- | 
ceivable type of 
stage. She has sung 
in grand opera and 
in fit-up comedies. 
She has stage- 
managed a melo- 
drama, and at the 
same time played 
the heroine. 

And if that was 
not enough-she took 
on the job of writing 
heavy lettered, blood 
thirsty posters for 


the same show. 
At the. dead of night, 
still besmirched with paint, 
she crept out, armed with a 
can of paste and a brush, and 
posted them on all the hoardings she 
could find in that back-block town in 
Australia, her native country. 
* + + 

She was born in Sydney, well into this 
century and at the age of two had chosen 
her profession. With a lace mantilla and 
an old silver locket and chain hung round 
her wee neck, she was already mimicking 
with startling realism the mannerisms of 
her delighted elders. This amazing pre- 
cocity continued to develop until at the 
age of eight she was strongly advised to 
embrace the pianoforte as a profession. 

There has been a period in the life of all 
professional musicians, actors and actresses 
and all great entertaining artistes when a 


Joy 
odernt orlia 


Above are two scenes that figured in 
Anona Winn’s pre-radio days. At 
| the top is the Exhibition Building, 
Melbourne, centre of many big 
concerts; below is Bourke Street, 
part of Melbourne’s theatreland. 


Melba gave this young } 
Australian singer the 
encouragement that 
led to a radio career. 


technique is built; when the machinery of 
the particular art is assembled, tested, per- 
fected; when the brain is stored with facts; 
when our judgments and our tastes are 
being formed and when even self-discipline 
is helping to mould our artistic character. 
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From the age of eight till she passed her 
sixteenth birthday, Anona Winn served 
the academic apprenticeship to her pro- 
fession. After that the revolution. Until 
this crucial mile-post in her life was reached 
her conviction had never wavered. A stage 
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(ho forsook 
the bar ror the 
Vicrophone 
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artiste of one sort or 
another she would 
be, or she would 
know the reason 
why. Parental 
authority didn’t 
seem to matter. 
Anona was a law 
unto herself. 
Perhaps this ac- 
counted, in some 
, degree, for a sud- 
= den change in her 
ambitions. School 
successes and a 
dominating person- 
ality convinced -her 
that she could make 
her way at the bar. 
Unhesitatingly, she 
laid her plans before 


her father. Fortu- 
nately for us, he 
held very strong 


views on the in- 
vasion by young 
women, of what had 
hitherto been male 
preserves. This trick 
was most definitely 
+ won by old-fashioned 
Mr. Wilkins. 
¢ 2 

Anona Wilkins— 
that is her real name 
—had tothinkagain. 
About this time, 
Dame Nellie Melba, 
thé “gr.e atest 
singer of all time, 
returned to her 
native city, Mel- 


bourne, after an 
extensive and exhaust- 
ing world tour. I have 
often heard Melba talk about 
coming ‘‘home”’ to rest.. Melbourne 
was always ‘‘home”’ to her. The idea of 
Melba resting always made me smile. The 
only power that could make her rest was 
illness. 

Her tour was complete. A few short 
months of inactivity lay ahead of her. A 
desire that she had nursed secretly for many 
years could now be realized. She would 
found a Melba school of singing here in her 
beloved Melbourne—and when Melba said 
that something would be, it happened 
magically, quickly on the instant. 

5 + 5 

To this temple of song, young Anona 
Wilkins went. Her audition with Melba 
was typical. 

“What's Diva 


your name?’ the 


| 
| 
| 


fired. the three words 
“Anona Wilkins.” ; 
“You don’t expect to be a singer with 
a name like that, do you?” backfired 
Melba. 
““What would you suggest?” countered 
Anona. 


fiercely’ at her. 


“Change it to Winn and I'll hear you- 


sing,’’ said Melba. 


And they both did. The bargain thus , 


struck was kept. When she at length 
heard her, Melba called her a “human 
flute’’ and took her into her personal class. 


S* months later Melba had flitted off to 
make sure that Paris and London were 
still thinking of her and Anona made one of 
her rapid decisions. The academic life was 
no use to her. This mercurial young woman 
needed the real action of experience. The 
music school, the class room, the lectures, 
and the lessons—all so many bare bones. 
There was work to be done. Her first 
chance came in a musical comedy chorus, 
and her first show was a revival in 


Left: Anona Winn 
—herself : above : The 
Law Courts, Melbourne, which 
» were once the goal of Anona’s am- 
bition : right: Nellie Melba, who per- 
suaded her to be a singer. 


Melbourne of The Merry Widow. At the 
end of a year, after singing in ten revivals, 
ambition again began to seethe in her 
lively young mind. Without hesitation she 
demanded a solo part in the company and, 
when it was refused, walked out. A pause 
which Anona filled by writing weekly 


She took part in the first public broadcast 
concert and had soon become an accepted 
favourite. Within two years Anona Winn had 
conquered Australia and India. She was a 
star in two continents, but still not satisfied. 
Sa * + 
London lured her. So far the gifts of the 
gods had fallen so lightly, so easily at her 
feet. She was prepared to climb Olympus 
if necessary. Her first attempts to scale its 
dizzy heights were by way of the steps 
leading to No. 2 Savoy Hill. 
Listeners who now appreciate what an 
asset to radio Anona Winn is will find it very 
difficult to believe that the particular ‘‘god”’ 


articles for two of 
Sydney’s leading 
newspapers. You 
can’t keep a real 
Australian quiet, 
for long. 


A” ona was 
merely ‘wait- 
ing fora big 
chance, something 
unusual, some- 
thing stirring, an- 
other revolution. 
Surely enough it 
came and came so 
dramatically that 
only those who 
were very much 
awake saw its pos- 
sibilities. It took 
Anona Winn ex- 
actly twenty-four 
hours to realize 
the potential val- 
ue to her of the 


recently arrived 
medium of broad- 
casting. 


By her prompt 
action and enter- 
prise she became 
one of the first 
half-dozen ~Aus- 
tralian artistes 
heard on the air. 
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IS SHE BUSY? 


During the past two years Anona Winn 
has been engaged in :— 


FILMS: Voice doubling in “The Love 


Contract,” “Leap Year,” “ Discord,” the. 


Gene Gerrard film, “Help !”, “ Viennese 
Waltzes,’ and the Stanley Lupino film, 
“* Happy.” Writing songs for “ Let Go the 
Painter,” and appearing in “ The Constant 
Nymph” and“ On the Air.” Singing for the 
martionette in “ The Song You Gave Me.” 
Coaching Anna Neagle for “The Little 
Damozel” and writing numbers to suit her 
voice and diction. 


GRAMOPHONE RecorDs: Has sung before 
the recording microphone for six different 
companies. 


Soncs: Has written the lyrics for more 
than half a dozen hits, including ““ What More 
Can I Ask?” and “Brighter than the Sun.” 

She has appeared at four West End cab- 
arets, fourteen London music hails and 
cinemas, “ topped the bill” in almost every 
important provincial town ; has written film 
scenarios and plays— 

AND she broadcasts ! 
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who was hearing auditions on that occasion- 


sent in a report to 
his superiors that 
her work was un- 
suitable for the 
microphone. 
Whether he was 
liverish or what 
was the matter 
with him hasnever 
been discovered. 
But Anona 
could not be ex- 
pected to. take 
“no” for an an- 
swer. This petite, 
fair-haired little 
lady has known 
too much about 
the setbacks which 


-besiege an artiste 


to worry - over- 
much about a 


- small hindrance of- _ 


that kind. ; 
A week later 
she returned with 
fresh _ material. 
She was immedi- 
ately engaged by 
Gordon McConnel 
for one of. his 
revues, and since 
that time Anona 
Winn has been a 
constant visitor to 
the microphone. 


uditions! AUDITIONS! 

AUDITIONS ! A word 

that hammers on the brain of 

the unfortunate candidate— 

that brings the heart into the 

mouth of the bravest—that looms larger 

and larger as the fateful day of the B.B.C. 
summons draws near. 

“What will it be like? Suppose I lose 
my head—suppose my voice cracks— 
suppose I faint! What will they: say 
about me?” 

And who are the mysterious ‘“‘they ”’ 
that inspire these dreads, these anticipa- 
tions of misery? Briefly: they are some 
of the nicest, kindest, most sympathetic 
people I know. 
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Take Harry Pepper, for instance, running 
through a batch of would-be radio stars. 
He sits upstairs in his little listening room, 
overlooking, but separate from the actual 
studio, and chats amiably through the 
microphone to each artiste, calming their 
nerves and putting them at their ease. 


H? is Miss Bates from Balham being 
shown into the studio. Poor Miss 
Bates just can’t stop trembling. She wishes 
she had never written to. the B.B.C., and 
that she were safely back at her typewriter. 
She drops her music, blows her nose, trips 
over a music stand, giggles—is obviously 
frightened out of her life. 

Up comes Jean Melville (official vaude- 
ville accompanist), all smiles and good 
nature, and takes Miss Batesin hand. Asks 
her what she is going to sing, takes her 
music, shows her where to stand. 

‘‘Here’s Miss Bates, Harry,’”’ says Jean 
into the microphone, ‘‘she says she’s a 
bit nervous, but she’s going to sing an 
Indian Love Lyric.”’ 


Py 
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“Hullc, Miss Bates,” says Harry, 
grinning through the window and speaking 
into his microphone so that his voice comes 
booming through the studio loud-speaker, 
“now just take your time and don’t get 
fussed. Hadn’t you better put that parcel 
on the chair over there? That’s the idea— 
you'll feel more comfortable without it. 
What about a drink—only water here, 
I’m afraid—we haven’t got our licence 
yet.” 


II 
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First Steps to 


Radio Stardom 
Described by a former B.B.C. Official 


Miss Bates by this time is beginning to 


| feel that the B.B.C. isn’t so bad after 


all. She thinks the funny man is rather 
nice, pats her hair into position and 
starts to sing. Usually she is quite hopeless 
from the B.B.C. point of view (about one 


pies on this page will have great 

interest to broadcast aspirants. 
On the left is an audition in progress— 
note the agonized expression on the face 
of the artiste and the critical look in the 
eyes of the producer. Below is a portrait 
of “ Uncle Pedro” Tillett, referred to 
in this article. 


candidate in a hundred ever shows any 
promise), but however bad she is she is 
given a fair chance to prove herself and 
heard through to the end. 
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A Music Department audition, that is an 
audition for artistes with aspirations towards 
serious, ‘‘highbrow ”’ music, is naturally a 
more serious and formal affair. Here an 
entirely different type of person is being 
dealt with. Apart from the stringency 
of the actual audition, the applicant has 
to have his or her audition papers signed 
by two well-known musicians and to 


quote professional’ qualifications and 
experience. 

he Mu- 

sic De- 

partment 


; A officials 
receive 
f thousands of 
letters reques- 
4% ting auditions 
mess {10m artistes. 
mee Letterssuchas 
the following 
@ turn.up at the 
m= B.B.C. quite 
frequently :— 

Dear Sir 


John Reith, 
| \ Our Vicar, 
My. Hold- 
Last Monday 
I sang at the 
ought to have an audition. 
Yours faithfully, 


forth, says 
y my voice 1s SO 
good that it 
b ought to be 
broadcast. 
Social and got 
an encove. JI have sung seconds in 
the Little Puddlington Church Guild for 
the last ten years. Mr. Holdforth says you 
hold things called auditions and that I 
AMELIA CLUCK (Miss). 

Courteous as ever, the 
B.B.C, replies that as there 7URN TO 
is a long waiting list for PAGE 63 
artistes already passed for 


JACK PAYNE 


—the man who put dance 
music on the radio map. Here 
are some intimate views of his 
Highgate home (I); Jack and 
his wife in the porch (2), and 
in a corner of the garden (7); 
Mrs. Payne—and the dogs— 
listening to Jack’s band broad- 
casting (3); (4) Jack himself 
trying out a new arrangement 
which he probably thought 
out while strolling in the 
garden (5); his study (6), and a 
corner of the drawing room (8). 


BILLY MERSON 


(Born March 29, 1881) 


Billy Merson was born with the Sun in 
Aries, i.e., at the end of March. He has the 
capacity to stand absolutely alone, to cut a 
way for himself through all obstacles ; he has 
mental courage to a high degree. 

At Mr. Merson’s birth the planets Venus 
and Neptune were in conjunction. Hence his 
humour will largely be the result of his 
extraordinary insight into human nature. 
In one sense he is not a thinker : his work 
will be done by sheer inspiration : he will be 
erratic, tmpulsive, sarcastic on occasion, 
quite unmanageable when he is “wrong side 
out,” and have patches of absurd generosity. 

Billy Merson runs. into a somewhat 
adverse period im the next year, especially on 
the personal side of his life. Professionally, 
however, he will have nothing to fear: the 
years 1935, 1937, and 1943 appear to be 
particularly good. On the other hand, he sails 
through stormy waters in 1939 and 1944-5. 

Both Billy Merson and Sivy Gerald du 
Maurier (truly an odd pair to be bracketed 
together) will be able to turn to advantage 
the prosperous times which ave promised to 
most Britishers in 1935 and 1936. 


GEORGE POSFORD 


(Born March 23, 1906) 

George Posford is something of an astro- 
logical curiosity. He is essentially a mixture 
of completely opposite qualities. On the 
one hand he is the cynic, the critic, the rather 
pessimistic realist. These characteristics are 
due to the proximity at his birth of the Moon 
and the planet Saturn. 


On the other hand he has the fire, impul- 
Siveness, and the constructive ability given 
by three planets in the sign Aries. He will 
always be something of a puzzle both to 
himself and his friends. 


Nevertheless, this will not prevent him 
doing tremendously successful and useful 
work. For instance, in the summer of 1934 
and again towards the end of 1934, one could 
safely predict all sorts of nice things for him 
in connection with his work. Indeed, the 
second half of 1934 will see various changes 
in his life and affairs. The early part of the 
next year can be set down as definitely adverse. 
A period of unsetilement, change, and small 
worries; probably considerable travel. 


Outstanding dates in Mr. Posford’s life 
are due in 1939 and 1943. 


Horosco 


ave you ever thought that there 
might be a link between the stars 
of the B.B.C. and the stars that. you see 
in the night sky? Such a line of thought 
is fascinating to one like myself—who 
believes as an Astrologer that human 
character (and to some extent future 
probabilities) can be “read”’ in the stars 
of heaven. 

On this page, each month, we will be 
concerned with what the stars of heaven 
tell us about the stars of the radio. We 
are going to ‘‘cast Horoscopes’’ for 
certain B.B.C. notabilities. By astro- 
logical investigation we may be able to 
get inside the personalities of our subjects 
—to know them as they know themselves. 

The deductions on this page are made 
from the year, month, and day of the 
week at which birth occurred. The 
hour of birth and the place of birth have 
not been taken into account, as they 
should be if serious astrological judgment 
be attempted. 
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SIR GERALD DU MAURIER 


(Born March 26, 1873) 


From an astrological point of view Sir 
Gerald is a distinctive personality. Had I 
been in ignorance of his profession when 
first examining his horoscope, I should 
not have picked it out as typical of the 
actor. 


It would strike me as the horoscope of a 
man who could, by courage and enterprise, 
successfully open up and exploit fresh ground 
in business or profession. He would be able to 
organize and profit by the labour of others : a 
born leader, a skilful manager : one with “a 
way with him.” There is a strong emotional 
nature, impatient of opposition, forceful in 
action. 

Life history would be enormously influenced 
by friendships, both in and out of the chosen 
profession. Through it all there would be 
a kind of spiritual solitude, a curious 
detachment from the people and things which 
appear to be closest. F 

Those who admire Sir Gerald will wish 
that he could, in the next two or three years, get 
into closer touch with the changing spirit of 
the times. 


COLLIE KNOX 


(Born March 13, 1897) 

Temperament and Character : Versatile, 
ingenious, courageous, quick in decision, 
yet often hesitates between alternatives. Fond 
of travelling (and fated to travel), fond of 
power, yet something of a rebel against it: 
innately benevolent; subject to fits of depres- 
sion. 

Mr. Knox is well capable of being all 
things to all men. -He would have succeeded 
in almost any walk of life, professional or 
business. For instance, he has a streak of 
the soldier, of the sailor, the journalist, and 
at the same time, has a pronounced artistic 
bent. 

Future Career: Now running into a 
“lucky” period. In 1935, and again in 
1937, he comes under the influence of the 
most benefic of all stars, the planet Jupiter. 
Hence, success, money, and a good time. 

He will make vapid headway in his career 
in and around these named years. Though 
our subject will make money, his temperament 
being what it is, he won’t keep it. He has the 
compensation that roughly ten years ahead, 
about 1942 and 1943, he again “strikes 
oil.” 
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orman Long lives close to the Crystal Palace. I dropped 

in at Norman’s home at Sydenham, to poke my nose 

into what he does day by day. We walked together 3 
in Norman’s spacious garden, and he told me what > 
the day’s work means to him. Billy, his terrier, ran 
at our feet, and looked up at his master as we chatted. Billy 
is an important personality in the home of Norman Lon 
a bachelor house, over which the sister of the famous radie= 


presides. A large photograph of his late mother s 
mantelpiece. 3 


5 * oe. 

From the moment when Norman yawns, 
as he wakens, to the tim 

HIS FIRST about to fall asleep, ev 
~-VISITOR activities of one kind or/ 
; demand as an artisté4 
group of people to deal with inquiri 


very day there arrives at hig 
mail.”” Here is a sample letter/ftam. lady :— 
Dear Siy Norman Long, i if ie! ’ 
Listening-in to you the other night, I thought you sounded a bit 
husky, and so I am sending you a red jumper which I have 
knitted myself. I think it wit. tvour complexion. If the sleeves 
are not long enough, please let me \bnow. wish you would come 
closer to the microphone when dit sefig, as I am a. little deaf, 
and the next time you broadcast maui poeplease sing my favourite 
song, ‘‘Lily of the Valley,’ Mol! Dotww-gn the Valley,’ which I 
hear a lot on the wireless im these-deys\ Also I would like an 
autographed picture to put tieyny, album. 
P.S.—Would you like somi@, ievoat lozempges for when you are 
husky ? \ Se. 
When he has read his fan\maj a1 reads the papers 
for ideas around which to invent Rew Bags 
Even when he is shaving he is\talking business to his manager, 
who has always on\fis hawds a®bunch of new songs 
SINGING IN submitted by composers 
HIS BATH broadcast by Norman 
to him every day, but@u 
ing oi these reach him, for his manager, a@mjexpert4 
of them over on the piano to make the tselett 
himself. 


Scores of sofigs are sent 
ly\the nfost ottstand- 
pianist, offes all 
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After a swift dressing—Norman is always in a Raimsy—comes 2 a 
an appointment with his agent in the West End>~ fem. the fF 


agent arrives the news that Norman has thé offer of “eleven oe & hi 
engagements in the provinces, as well as one in Ireland. Most ~—— 
are of a week’s duration, but some only for a night. Questions 
as to when he is free to fulfil such a list of engagements involve 

a careful looking-into a schedule in the form of a large cardboard 
sheet, much like a map. 


rom the agent’s office, Norman hurries to a West End cinema, 

to appear in a lunch-time programme, and from there to 

Broadcasting House to rehearse a new part in a forthcoming 

radio revue. The rehearsal lasts a couple of hours, though 

Norman’s part in the programme extends for only a brief twelve 
minutes. 

It is all a question of timing, you see, and the producer is so 
anxious to achieve precision in the hour at his disposal that all 
the artistes must wait and rehearse until sixty minutes, and 
sixty minutes only, have been filled in. 

From Broadcasting House Norman dashes in a taxi to keep a 
matinée engagement at a music-hall in Ilford. The taxi he hails 
is old and decrepit, as many London taxis are. He reaches the 
music-hall nine minutes late and finds the manager in a state of 
hysterical excitement and worry. The band has been filling up 


A TWO-WAY 
CONVERSATION 


*“WHERE’S THAT 
DASHED STUD ?” 


itaday 


WITH NORMAN LONG 


the time as best it could by playing the “Lily of Laguna,” “Two 

Lovely Black Eyes,” and ‘‘ Daisy Bell,”’ just to keep the audience 
amused, 

5 5 ° 

Norman hurries on to the stage in a breathless state, and 

smiles expansively to an audience that has already become 

epretful, wondering what is happening. Norman shows them 

: happening, and what is going to happen, by singing and 

d best style. The audience roars its applause and 

% re, which Norman cannot give because he has 

“asSB pettinema in Kensington, and the taxi is throbbing 


AN, Sees his taxi thrusts OPENING HIS 


revery traffi€\Dl6ck that ever was, and «FAN” MAIL 
one gon the window. He 


A ae the man in blue. “You’ve 


/ got to wait like thé-rest of then \ 


g 
& 
ty 
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f t the Kensington cinema \ \Norman finds that he is an hour 
f too early. He has mistaken\the time. He thinks it a good 
f idea to try to get his manager en ithe ‘phone, but the line is once 
% more engaged. Norman: wondering how he will fill up the 
hour, when the mana of the cinema comes in and says that 
after all his turn can som right away. 

From this cinema Norman hurries in another taxi to the first 
house of the Palladium, where/he finds a message waiting, asking 
that he should ring up Broadéasting House. He rings up the 
B.B.C., and there igta.request/that he might do a surprise item 
that night. When 5 ‘ i 
minutes.”’ 


From the Pa 7 VAR / Broadcasting House 
means only a few h red vatds, and so Norman PARTNER 
walks there, ey ( ye will do him good. 


unio’, Doan House he learns that, owing 
laa his surprise item cannot take place until 


s later. Then he rings the stage-manager of 
40 ask What time he must come on for the second 


e he is doing so, a B.B.C. official comes bustling into 
the *phone box to say, ‘‘ We’re ready for you now. The technical 
fault has been put right.” 


Re worried, for he is thinking of the time at which he must 
appear at the Palladium again, Norman does his surprise 
turn before the microphone, then takes a taxi back tothe Palladium 
where he discovers that he is only just in time to go on the 
stage. 

¢ + 5 

Fortunately, the previous turn gets.an encore and so Norman 
decides that there is just time to have a “quick one.’’ He asks 
the stage-door keeper to send out for one, but the boy is slow 
and Norman, still very parched, walks to the piano on the stage, 
looking—to the audience—as though he had just come from 
a quiet vacation in the country. 

ad > * 

Back in his dressing-room at the Palladium, Norman looks 
at his diary and is reminded that he must be at a cabaret show 
at the Trocadero in twenty minutes. And so another taxi, another 
performance, then Norman, wiping his brow, says to himself, 
“Let’s call it a day.” 


“4 PIANO, SONG 
AND SMILE” 
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et it be admitted quite frankly 

that I] am a little disappointed 

with this article. It was 

intended to be a revelation of 

the enormous, and maybe 

disgusting, quantities of food. consumed by 
the Big Boys of Broadcasting— 

Teddy Brown, Tubby Harold, and Rex 
Evans. 

But on further inquiry I find that these 
gentlemen—in spite of the amount of 
avoirdupois they carry about—do not 
consume gargantuan piles of food at every 
meal of the day. 


lance at Teddy Brown’s normal day 

asanexample. This agile xylophonist 
and accomplished musician on any type of 
instrument, tips the scale at 
26 stone. He is thirty-three 
years of age and his weight has 
Temained constant for many 
years. 
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Brown 
as the 
Modern 
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He is a late riser, like most artistes, and 
his breakfast is brought in about 11 a.m. 
It is a typically English meal, and there is 
one similarity to the breakfast of a dieting 
debutante—the coffee is unsweetened. He 
is also very fond of brown bread, and eats 
a considerable quantity of this. 
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a a 
The other meals of the day are quite 
ordinary with the exception of dinner. At 
this meal he invariably has some clam 
chowder soup. This you have probably 
never heard of before. Teddy has it 


oy / 
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specially imported for him from America. 

Teddy is a strict teetotaller, but is 
tremendously fond of soft drinks of every 
kind. 


iE you ever meet Tubby Harold and 
want to get into his good graces, buy 
him a whisky and soda. He’s keen on one 
“now and then,’ as he puts it. As re- 
gards food—he’ll eat anything that tastes 
good, but doesn’t require much of it to 
keep his weight up to scratch. It has 
remained steady for twenty years. 

There are two banned items on his list 


eee ; of comestibles—tripe and olives. 


ee 
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Contrast him with six-feet-three- 
inches Rex Evans, and who 
weighs about eighteen stone. 
Says he has always been 
fat, and when he was 
at Marlborough was 
known as the fat boy 
ae of the school. Fat- 
gi »~ ness is to him his 
i %. well-being. 
: Like Teddy 
Brown, he is a 
late riser, and 
almost a_ tee- 
totaller. He is 
rather reticent 
about his food, 
but explains that 
he eatsit in “hap- 
Py quantities,” 
And there you are. 
I’m afraid that — 
there’s no recipe 
here for those who 
wish to increase their 
weight. The real secret 
behind. their avoir- 
dupois is more probably 
their jolly outlook on 
life. 
“Laugh and grow fat.” 


cof 


efore any broadcast 
programme reaches its 
twenty million listeners, 
an enormous expendi- 
ture of energy in detail 


is involved. To the listener it will be 


_perhaps only fifteen minutes of enter- 


tainment. To the B.B.C. it has meant 
hours of patient work, This article 
will outline some of the preliminary 
processes. These begin with an inter- 
departmental memorandum such as: 

“This is to confirm that you will 
conduct the B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C) 
on January 15. Fifty minutes actual 
playing time 1s required and Programme 
Details ave required by December 4 at 
the latest.” 

A staff conductor will receive such 
a memo five or six weeks before the 
date of the concert in question and he 
will be expécted to have his programme 
complete on paper five or six days 
after receipt of the memo. 

* * * 

At first it would seem a compara- 
tively simple matter to jot down an 
orchestral programme of half a dozen’ 
items lasting fifty minutes; dic- 
tate them to a secretary and 
pass on to the next job. 
Actually, however, the 
building of such a 
programme 1s 
often a com- 
plicated ‘ 
and diffi- 
cult piece 
of work, 
involving 
much time 
and hard 


thinking. 
he first 
point the 


conductor has to 
consider is: what 
follows and what pre- 
cedes this particular 
programme; also, what 
will be opposite it on the 
alternative wavelength; to 
the object of these con- 
siderations being, of course, 
to-secure as sharp a contrast 
as possible with all three. If 
a reading of Milton is on the © 
National, it would obviously be 
bad programme building to play 
a programme of heavily classical 
music on the Regional. So he has 
to decide what mould his programme 
has to fit into, and what music will fit 
into this mould. 

He lights his pipe, turns his visitors 
out of his office, and settles down to think. 

+ + + 

The main consideration is the size of the 
orchestra, in this case Section C. ‘‘C” 
Orchestra is small; that is to say small in 
comparison with ‘“‘E”’ or “D’’ Orchestras. 
There are very few strings, no harp, no 
tuba (that fat and fruity brass instrument 
that can play lower than any trombone), 
and only one percussion player. 

The horizon of works available for this 


. programme is in consequence limited; the 
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BUILD YOUR 
PROGRAMME 


By HECTOR HAMILTON 


Here ave facsimile 
veductions of two 
pages of the 
“Radio Times” 
while the pro- 
SEC- 
tion is in the 
sub-edttor’s 
hands. 
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conductor who has in mind making a 
splash with the 1812 Overture or some 
Wagner, has to think again. 


lowly, with many pauses for 

deep deliberation and for re-light- 
ing of the aforesaid pipe the pro- 
gramme begins to take shape and 
after perhaps an hour’s hard work 
our conductor has it ready in rough. 
He then makes a journey to the 
Music Library. 

“This is what I have in mind 
for my concert on January 15,” he 
says to Mr. Frank Hook, the head 
librarian, ‘‘now tell me where .the 
snags lie.” 

“Well,” says Mr. Hook, “you can’t 
do that because it was done about a 
week ago by someone else.’ (Close 
repetitions have to be avoided at all 
costs.) “That I wouldn’t advise as 
it is published in America and we 
mightn’t be able to get the band parts 
over in time. And that is quite 
definitely out of the question as it 
needs four horns and a harp |”’ 

° So ° 

And so the pruning and paring and 
re-casting goes on until the various 
requirements are covered. This has 
probably taken up another hour of 
valuable time and we are still only 
half way towards the final completion. 


N™. comes the solemn moment 
of programme building, the con- 
ductor’s ritual: the timing of the 
programme. Pencil and paper for- 
ward again and long calculations and 
jugglings with minutes and seconds. 
There is also the preliminary 
announcement to be taken into con- 
sideration. The results of these calcula- 
tions have to be added up and the 
sum total subtracted from — the 
amount of actual playing time allotted 
in the memo quoted above... What is 
left has to be filled with orchestral 
“music to the nearest minute ! 
La + Sa 
So our hardworking and sorely 
harassed (by this time) con- 
ductor ‘phones up the studio 
allocation section and asks for 
a studio with a piano. 


f he is lucky he gets one and to there 

he repairs, armed with the scores 
of his programme and a_stop-watch. 
Then, breathing up the special programme- 
builder’s prayer, he sits down at the piano 
and solemnly plays through his entire 
programme, timing each item to the 
nearest second. And as it is -1934, and 
there is a spirit of optimism abroad 
we will assume that it all works out 
correctly, and that at last he has in his 
possession a series of items that runs 


the requisite span of time, that are 
suitable to the orchestra, that fit the 
surrounding programmes, that haven’t 
been broadcast within the last six 
weeks, and that are available for 
performance. 

Sa * . 


So he can now dictate his programme to 
his secretary and say good-bye to it till 
the time comes. for him to rehearse and 
conduct it. 


plays. 


Top picture shows Sec- 

tion B of the B.B.C. 

Orchestra in No. to Studio 

under the baton of Dr. Adrian 

' Boult, while below tt ave the 

Wireléss Singers accompanied 

by the Orchestra, also with 

Dr. Boult conducting. 

The third picture 

shows Stanford 

Robinson with the 

B.B.C. Theatre 
Orchestra. 


usic holds no thrill or pleasure 
comparable with the sym- 
phonic sound of a mighty 
orchestra playing with the 
precision born of experience 
and unstinted training. 

The full B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
consists of 115 performers. 
combination has been chosen so that it may 
be sub-divided into sections 
ambitious programmes. 
can cater for any type of programme from 
musical comedy to incidental music for 


This huge 


for less 
These séctions 


This scheme makes the B.B.C. musicians 


avery hard-working body 
of musicians. Every 
player has a _ contract 
which specifies “no 
deputy.”” This means 
that no player may be 
absent except through 
illness. While this idea 
necessitates a complete 
absence of temperament 
on the partof the players, 
it has resulted mn a 
smoothly working en- 
semble which has gained 
for Britain the best 
orchestral programmes 
in the world’s ether. 


Quite as hard-working as the sections 
of. the B.B.C. Orchestra is the B.B.C. 
Theatre Orchestra, composed of twenty- 
four players, while in the provinces the 
Regional Studio Orchestras perform 
doughty work in providing the struc- 
ture of the local programmes. 
Adrian Boult, the man who has 
been responsible for raising the stan- 
dard of the B.B.C. orchestral work to its 
present high pitch, is by no means satisfied 
to leave things as they are. 
ing for a still higher standard and even 
more improvement in the future. 


He is work- 
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ex appeal, the most 
mysterious and powerful of all 
human emotions, is still the 
unsolved mystery. Psycho- 
logists have claimed that it con- 
sists of ‘minute impulses—possibly 
electrical in character—which emanate 
from the physical being of a man or 
woman. Some men and women, 
though not necessarily handsome or 
beautiful, undoubtedly exert terrific in- 
fluences over people of the other sex 
without actually wishing to do so. This 
fact would support the theory that “It” 
comprises some natural emanation from 
the body—that it is purely physical. 

Then comes the difficulty: Film 
exert a tremendous appeal in this way, 
although their millions of devotees have 
never seen them in the flesh. In the old 
silent days their sway was powerful, but 
with the advent of sound it increased 
ten-fold. 

Is it the voice that contains the appeal? 
Tallulah Bankhead can hardly be said to 
be supremely beautiful. It is her husky 
voice which captivates her audience. 
Many of the famous talkie crooners possess 
the mysterious sex appeal—but even the 
arts of the studio dresser and make-up man 
can’t make them Apollo-like. Their box 
office appeal is their sex appeal—and their 
sex appeal is their voice. 


stars 


hen why should there not be sex 
appeal in radio? Nine out of ten 
people asked this question would dismiss 
it as highly improbable. Now try and 
analyse the radio singers who appeal most 
to you. Get an impressario to listen to 
them. Ask him his opinion. If he can be 
persuaded to listen to more than half of 
them he will then explain in no uncertain 
terms just how and why they are not great 
singers, 
This may be criticism of their art—but 
it is testimonial to their sex appeal. Public 
demand on the part of radio listeners 
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ensures that they are heard every night of 
the year. The great singers, who appeal 
solely on the immaculate perfection of their 
tone and diction, appear as big names just 
once in a while—but theirs is the job to 
cater for the people who revel in sheer 
musical beauty, while the Ordinary Listener 
unconsciously gropes for that little extra 
something which the other singers provide. 
And that something, whether you are a 


SEX APPEAL 


middle-aged married 
woman or a sedate City 
clerk, is sex appeal. 

The leading lights of 
radio entertainment are 
swiftly appreciating this 
point. Listen to Eddie Pola, 
for instance. You have no 
doubt heard many of his shows. 
Possibly you have been amused 
at his wisecracks and the slap- 
stick atmosphere which he 
introduces. There is that 
something about an Eddie Pola 
production... 


Wi here is what he says 
about sex appeal: “‘Of 


course sex appeal is the big 
attraction of broadcasting. In 
America every radio programme 
organizer and showman knows 
it. Bing Crosby has it—and so 
has Rudy Vallee. Rudy isn’t 


, a much to look at on the stage, 


but he’s held his radio audiences 
for six years now, and still 
climbing higher and higher into 
popularity. - 

“‘Crooning, I don’t care what 
anyone says, is the best type of 
broadcast vocal item to-day, 
and crooning is the ideal 
vehicle for putting over sex appeal. The 
microphone is the only instrument that 
will give the crooner the opportunities he 
wants. He can get the intimate atmosphere 
which gives his listener the idea that he is 
singing to one person only. 

““Men are much better at it than women, 
but over here there are two ; 
women vocalists who excel. [URN TO 
Anona Winn and Phyllis PAGE 61 


VOICES THAT ALLURE—SEDUCTIVE VOICES 


Stars Under 
oss-G€xamination 


r..-List’ner, — KC. > Doxyou 
find a studio audience helpful 
oy ave you happy without 
one? 

LEONARD HENRY: I don’t 
profess to explain why almost every 
listener wants to be one of a _ studio 
audience and yet so many profess to dislike 
them ‘‘on the air.” That is a contradic- 
tion that I will leave to cancel itself 
out. 

I will only say, nervously but firmly, 
that I like a studio audience. 

The studio audience keeps’ a_ level 
between the stark panic that might 
attack one at the thought of per- 
forming to millions, and that casual 
indifference that familiarity with the 
microphone and no visible audience might 
bring. 

And yet I completely agree with an 
empty studio for serious work. More, for a 
singer of straight songs to be at his best, I 
consider it imperative that he should be in 
splendid isolation. 

Mr. LIST’NER, 
witness. 

WALFORD HYDEN : 


K.C. : Call the next 


As a Trule, I do not 


like an audience in the studio, but some- ° 


times an audience is helpful in a specialized 
light programme. The danger lies in that 
one is rather inclined to play to the 
audience, and 
this, of course, ; 
is fatal. 
5 * * 
rt. LIST’NER, 
K.C: 2 Are 
you of the opinion 
that there is a my- 
stertous method 
known as micvo- ~ 
phone technique ? 
PARRY JONES: 
After many years 
of broadcasting in 
all kinds of stu- 
dios, halls, etc., 
and during ex- 
periments of thin 
and thick cur- 
tains, plain brick 
walls, wooden 
walls, etc., I have 
definitely come to 
the conclusion 
that there is. no 
such thing. 
If one’s voice is 
produced abso- 
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action. 


MR. LIST’NER, K.C. iia? would like 


You can put your favourite broadcaster 
under cross-examination. 
want to know and we will ask the “ witness.’’ 
Fill in this form and mail it to RADIO MAGA- 
ZINE at 8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, 


to any question, without giving reasons for his _ 


lutely right, and few are these days, there is 
no difficult part of the voice for the micro- 
phone. The finest vocal broadcasts come 
from the Queen’s Hall, where the singer 
never thinks of the microphone for one 
second and sings as naturally as if the 
concert was not being broadcast. 
> ° + 
r. List’NER, K.C.: Do you consider 
that stage experience is essential to 
broadcasting ? 

Roy HENDERSON: Stage experience has 
but two effects on the concert singer. who 
has fully mastered his songs. It gives him 
ease of movement and gesture. It also 
helps to give him a ready-made atmosphere 
created by the scenic effect. This is a 
definite drawback in broadcasting, because 
the artiste who relies on scenery for 
atmosphere feels somewhat flat in front of 
a microphone in a studio. Ease of move- 
ment and gesture is not in the least 
necessary for the studio, as the microphone 
is in a fixed position, and any deviation of 
the head detracts from the effect of the 
broadcast. 

Therefore, of the two things that stage 
experience does for the artiste, one depends 
on the sight of the audience—the artiste’s 
gesture—and the other depends on the sight 
of the artiste—the scenic effect. Neither 
is of the slightest use in broadcasting. 

Mr. List’NER, 
K.C-2 > Fhe “last 
witness speaks as 

singer. The 


the evidence of an 
actor. 
Tell us what you 
DINGTON: In 
the early days 
| ““mikes’’ were so 
difficult and 
peculiar, that one 
had to be exceed- 
ingly careful to 
| avoid “blasting’’ 
and, equally care- 


ful to find and. 


keep the exact 
~distance de- 
manded for 
balance and tone. 
But the latest im- 
provements make 
it virtually impos- 
sible to “blast,” 
and one can enjoy 
~ much greater free- 


PaTRICK WAD-. 


‘more sympathetic. 


e 


dom of movement with correspondingly: 
increased effect. : 

This is all to the particular advantage of _ 
radio artistes with stage experience, as — 
their only handicap in broadcasting had 


been the heavy restrictions in vocal play 


and movement. The B.B.C. have, of course, 
produced a number of people with no stage 
experience who, blessed with pleasant — 
speaking voices and naturally good diction, — 
have had great success as announcers. But — 

the moment any broadcasting artiste is 
asked to be dramatic, to characterize, to 


- “live” a part before the microphone, those 


with the advantages of stage experience 
must and do excel. 


+ + + 


r. List’NER, K.C.:. As a bachelor, I 
put it to you: Is it advisable for 
working artistes to marry ? 

GABRIEL LAVELLE: He who would 
devote himself with disinterested endeavour 
to the service of his art must make it the 
be-all and end-all of his existence. To the 
real artiste the all-absorbing interest of his _ 
chosen vocation can supply everything he 
asks of life without the necessity of the 
more usual interest born of marriage. 

That, at least, is my creed, and I would _ 
enjoin celibacy on the artiste who really ~ 
loves his work. 


+ * 


M:;; List’NER, K.C.: The court would 
like to know whether, in your opinion, . 
men's or women’s voices ave preferable on 
the vadio ? : . 
Eppie Pora: I am of the opinion that’ 


men’s voices are far more suited to the _ 


majority of radio work. There are one or _ 
two exceptions, however. Women make 
much better mimics than men. 

If I were choosing singers for the air I _ 
would always take a man in’ preference to 
a woman, as a male voice is softer and — 
The man gets that 
intimacy into his voice that the average 
woman finds impossible to obtain. : 

For announcing men are also more — 
suitable, as they have more cadence to 
their voice. A woman when speaking on 
the radio has a tendency to sing. 

Radio with men only is possible and 


thinkable, but with women only—well, I = 


should think no one would take out 
a licence. But please don't think that I 
don’t like women on the air. I do, in their 
proper place. 


for me. to wait in the 


Be: f you saw 
or read 
‘“Grand 
FRotie ly * 
you will 

remember that a 
great feature of 
Vicki Baum’s master- 
piece was the parade 
through the entrance 
hall of the hotel—the 
visitors, their servants, 
the staff, and so on. 
My work takes me to 
Broadcasting | House 
nearly every day, ana it 
is frequently necessary 


Entrance Hall there. 
But it is never a tedious 
wait; on the contrary, 
I enjoy it. I feel as the 
doctor must have felt in 
‘Grand Hotel,’ when he 
watched the visitors 
“come and.go, always the 
same.’’ But in this case the 
people who come and go 
are of far greater interest to 
me than mere hotel visitors. 
They arethemenand women _ 
who make and take part 
in the wireless programmes. 
+ at + 

For instance, to-day there 
are a number of workmen 
running too and fro. They 
walk across, pass through a 
swing door, and by and by 
return through another swing 
door. They seem to have 
nothing to do with broadcast- 
ing. Apparently, they carry 
scenery. Large pieces of wood, 
canvas, and so on. One has a 
bicycle ! 

I gradually piece things 
together in my mind, and I 
realize that these men must be 
busy somewhere in the interior of 
the building fitting up a staircase 
in the television studio. 


Ae man has just brought 
in a grille, like the front of a 
large loud-speaker cabinet. As he 
turns I see what-it is, a beautifully 
carved and painted B.B.C. coat-of- 
arms, or crest, probably to surmount 
the organ in the Concert Hall. 
> + ha 

Something is happening. The 
uniformed attendants are 
putting their caps straight 
and pulling their tunics down 
. .. ah! Thearrival of “The 
D.G.,” as they call Sir John 
Reith, at Broadcasting House 
—tall and conspicuous, he tries to walk in 
as inconspicuously as possible; but it is 
hopeless, everyone spots him. 

Sir John lives in the country, and I 
suspect that he wears reinforced footwear 
to keep the damp out. At all events, he 
makes a most military clicking as he walks 
the few yards from the doorway to the.lift, 
just as though his soles were steel-shod. 
It must be most embarrassing for him, for 
he is a man who shuns the public gaze. 


IN THE 


GRAND 
HO TE! 


RADIO 


BY GEOFFREY 


RADIO CORRESPONDENT :- 


The attendants spring to attention and 
salute; the lift door slides open, and Sir 
John vanishes . . . 


H“: is another important B.B.C. 
official, black-hatted, neatly but 
sombrely dressed—Mr. Charles Seipmann, 
the talks director. He is an athletic- 
looking figure (a rugger blue, by the way) 
with jaw and chin that signify determina- 
tion. There is determination in the way 
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he rings the bell 

for the lift, too. 

aa a4 a2 
Just behind him 
are two more B.B.C. 
officials, and I can- 
not help constrasting 
their overcoats. The 
long and the short of 
it! Mr. Eric Masch- 
witz, director of vari- 
ety, likes to keep his 
ankles warm. Colonel 
A. Dawnay has on a 
macintosh that does 

not reach his knees. 

oa 5 + 


gud, director of drama. 
I once likened him to 
General Balbo on account 
of his smart beard, and 
he did not mind. But 
Balbo has since fallen 
into disfavour, so I shall 
have to be careful. Ill 
wager that the book under 
his arm deals either with 
Napoleon or Siamese cats, 
both of which are his pets. 
4 + a4 
Harry Pepper, you'll 
observe, has a very long 
stride. Sherlock Holmes 
would certainly have deduct- 
ed a six-footer from this, 
but actually Harry Pepper is 
not so tall as the slim, good- 
looking girl who is entering at 
the same time. She is Doris 
Arnold, who playssuch delight- 
ful piano duets with him. 


here goes Derek McCulloch, 
who does not look a bit like 
my conception of an uncle, 
although he is, of course, the 
popular ‘‘Mac”’ of the Children’s 
Hour. The fact that he had the 
misfortune to lose an eye in the 
War and has undergone well over 
twenty operations does not seem 
to have affected his good humour. 
Certainly, he seems more light- 
hearted than Henry Hall to-day, 
who has just whizzed through to 
the studios. Henry is always in a 
hurry, but to-day he seems in 
deadly earnest about something, 
and looks neither to right nor.left 
as he careers along. 
+ + ¢ 
That fresh-air girl, the blonde who 
trotted after him, was Phyllis 
Robbins, and since smiling Les 
Allen is coming along too, 
I suppose these two crooners 
are due to rehearse with 
Henry this afternoon. 
aa + + 
Howard Marshall, a big, sturdy fellow, 
looks the rugby footballer that he is. I 
wonder what talks manuscript he has in 
that black brief-case which he always 
carries around? 
° + + 
You would naturally expect to see 
Christopher Stone weighed down beneath a 
parcel of gramophone records. But not he ! 
In fact, I’ve seen him going in and out of 


Here comes Val Giel- 


SI NT TE 


this building many a time, but I’ve never 
seen him with anything that looks like 
records. I think he must employ a lad to 
carry them about for him. 

As he comes now—a kindly genial fellow, 
with a smile for everyone—you will notice 
that he is the immaculately dressed city 
man, who would not dream of spoiling his 
sartorial neatness by carrying unsightly 
parcels. 


+ > 5 

Now you must keep your ears open and 
listen carefully to this man who is talking 
to the receptionist, for he is none other 
than Mr. A. Lloyd James, the B.B.C.’s 
great authority on spoken English. As the 
centre of a great controversy on pronuncia- 
tion, we might excuse him if he were a 
little self-conscious when speaking in public, 
particularly when he is within the portals 
of Broadcasting House. However, there 
must be many a broadcasting “‘star’’ who 
envies him his diction. Hark now, as he 
explains to the receptionist that he is 
expecting a package to be delivered and 
gives instructions as to its disposal; every 


’ word is clear and distinct. 


How I wish Mr. Lloyd James could read 
the talks for those lecturers who broadcast 
as though they were speaking through a 
funnel instead of a microphone ! 

Sd + ¢ 

Just one more before we leave the 
entrance hall ourselves—Mrs. Giles Borrett, 
whose voice is not heard on the wireless so 
often now as it used to be. She is greeted 
by her former colleagues, who happen to be 


‘around, just as if she were coming back 


from a holiday. How pleased everyone 
seems to be to see her! Tall, slim, good 
looking, and carrying herself with a grace- 
ful air, she stands there chatting away 
unself-consciously. Her cultured voice is 
the last sound we hear from Broadcasting 
House as we walk out once more into 
Portland Place. 
* a4 ad 


By the way, you notice that most of 


the extreme right of the picture ts 
Harry Pepper, the B.B.C. producer. The 
photograph on the right 1s the entrance to the 
studios—John Watt entering. 


Above 
shows a busy 
scene im one cor- 
ney of the entrance hall 
of Broadcasting House—on 


these people walk straight 
in. The system is that 
the staff uses the lifts 
to take them up _ to 
their offices, but artistes 
and producers, and so on, 
pass through the bronze 
doors marked “Studios.” 

Just on the right here 
are two of the world’s 
hardest workers—the re- 
ceptionists. 

In “Grand Hotel’’ the 
receptionists were inveterate grumblers, but 
these two are consistently cheerful and 
immensely, superior. It is part of the 
B.B.C.’s subtlety to employ receptionists 
who create a good impression upon callers. 
Although they are so polite, you will note 
that they have also to be firm. 

“No, sir, Mr. John Watt-is not in; I 
assure you,’ says one of them. I can 
vouch for the veracity of that statement 
because I have just seen him go out—that 
pleasant, dark, little man, with the wee 
moustache and cigarette hanging from his 
finger-tips. 


AS casual visitors to Broadcasting 
House present themselves at this 
reception desk, and the man who wanted 
John Watt was determined to show him 
some old songs. j 

There goes a telegram boy—it impresses 
me immensely to see the number of tele- 
grams delivered at Broadcasting House. 
I wonder who receives them all? I can 
imagine listeners sending congratulatory 
messages to Olive Groves after she has sung, 
but it is too early in the afternoon for her 
to have been singing already despite the 
fact that she has just come from the 
studios looking very smart and very 
cheerful. 


be a4 ° 


Of course, we are apt to get the wrong 
impression from these glimpses of people 
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as they pass by. For instance, Mr. Roger © 
Eckersley had the appearance of a success- 
ful barrister, although everyone knows that ~ 


he is director of entertainments. Mr. Noel © 


Ashbridge might have been a doctor, a 
bank manager, or anything but a chief 
engineer. . 

Sa + Sa 


For some reason or another, Mr. Stuart q 
Hibberd, the chief announcer, who has © 


come into the Entrance Hall to greet a 


friend, always reminds me of my school 7 
cricket coach. He has an informal, easy ¥ 


manner—just like his announcing. Fair, ~ 

thickset, and with shoulders that indicate ~ 

strength, he certainly has the appearance — 
of a sportsman. 

: * Sa * 3 

You may be wondering why it is that all © 

these people are walking through the ~ 


Entrance Hall just at this time. It is nota = | 
broadcasting pageant specially for our — 


benefit. Most of those I have pointed out — 
are returning from lunch. 

But the resplendent figure in blue serge 
uniform with yards of gold braid or brass, 
he is not returning from lunch. He is the 
fireman, the one man who is in Broadcasting 
House to comply with the law. L.C.C. 
regulations demand that the B.B.C. shall 
have a fireman on the premises—so, since 
they have to have one, they employ a good 
one while they are about it, and-dress him 
really picturesquely. 


ERALDO, English in spite of his 
picturesque name, ts the master 
of tango rhythm in this country as 
well as a vivid exponent of all 
other kinds of music. 
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BEST DANCE 


isteners whose interest in Radio 

is mostly confined to dance 

bands can hardly complain that 

they are neglected in the matter 

of quantity. More hours are 
devoted to this kind of entertainment 
than any other, but, all the same, it 
is very questionable whether the B.B.C. 
officials show as much imagination in 
their presentation of it as they very well 
might. 

Year after year, from 10.30 p.m. until 
midnight, dance music is transmitted from 
certain West End establishments, which, 
once they have become equipped with 
land-lines, seem to become permanent 
fixtures in the Outside Broadcast list, no 
matter how often their bands are changed 
or—-so it seems—regardless of their quality. 

The broadcasting of dance music has 
become dreadfully stereo- 
typed in consequence. 


This 
month 
there will 
be visiting 
England one 
or two of 
America’s 
most sensa- 
tional bands. 
Cab Calloway’s, 
which is due to 
appear at the 
Palladium, is an 
outstanding 
‘““personality’’ 
combination of first- 
class Negro musicians, 
presided over by a 
handsome figure of a 
man whose eccentric 
style of singing and action 
conducting is as amusing 
as anything connected with 
music could possibly be. 

Another coloured band 
said to be coming over, under 
the zxgis of Jack Hylton, is 
Fletcher Henderson’s Band, a 


much more serious proposition, in which 
one of the players, a Coleman Hawkins, is 
acknowledged everywhere as the finest 
tenor saxophonist in the world, and one of 
the greatest individual instrumentalists 
ever born. 
5 Sa ¢ 

These are both bands which should be 
booked by the B.B.C., not once but many 
times. Will they be? I hope they will 
get more microphone prominence than did 
Duke Ellington’s Orchestra and Louis 
Armstrong and his band. 


he was given one very poorly 
balanced transmission from the studios 


which upset the fans as much as it failed 
to impress the general public. Thereafter 
the band toured England with amazing 
success, and radio lost its chance of 
sharing in the excitement. 
Armstrong, too, only did one 
broadcast. As 
usual, it was a 
contentious 
performance 
and hosts 
of listeners 
didn’t 
like it 
or under- 
stand it at 
all. But it 
got people 
talking, and 
he should have 
been used seve- 
ral times there- 
after instead of 
being ignored. 


.4 Sa 
Poor old Louis has 
suffered the worst fate 
that can overtake a 
trumpet player. 
His iron lip has split 
under the tremendous strain 
‘of those amazing slurs and 
heavily attacked freak high 
notes which he uses. so 
frequently. 
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Now he is taking a month’s rest while 
his wound heals. 

If Louis were to play with the non- 
pressure system his lips would not be-so 
damaged, but I doubt if he could get those 
peculiar effects of his without using 
pressure. 

Non-pressure students are taught by 
the professors to produce notes without 
using the hands at all from a trumpet 
suspended by a string from the ceiling. 
Even high notes can be articulated in this 
way, but I have yet to hear any player of 
the trumpet who can get the same meaning 
into a single high note as does Louis 
Armstrong, whose throat muscles bulge 
like balloons in the process. 

5 ¢ 5 

Calloway and Henderson, and, later,’ 
Bing Crosby, could between them give an 
enormous fillip to dance music on the air 
by rousing a spirit of emulation among the 
British dance bands which, at the moment, 
secure in the regularity of their nightly 
outside broadcasts, go on and on without 
much display of originality or enterprise. 

ha 5 aa 

There are one or two other ways in 
which better results might be obtained 
from the present list of dance bands. 
Their hours of broadcasting could be 
brought forward to the early evening, for 
one thing. Light orchestral music could 
just as well be transmitted between 10.30 
and midnight as dance music. There seems 
to be no logical reason for sticking to the 
old hard and fast system. 


Patek innovation which would be all 
to the good would be to allow the 
band leaders more licence in the matter of 
title announcements. 

In America bands often achieve immense r 
popularity on the mere strength of the 
entertaining way in which the leaders. 
introduce themselves and their programme 
items. 

Ben Bernie—the Old Maestro—is the 
chattiest of them all, and is always amusing. 
Sometimes his announcements are a little 
too spicy for delicate ears, but such a style 


: could be toned down for England and still remain 
extremely diverting. 

: ° + 5 

| The reason why dance-band announcing is so 
devoid of personality is that there is an official 
| set formula, intended originally to prevent song- 
| plugging. 

Nowadays this nuisance is not nearly so apparent. 
Since the B.B.C., some months ago, wisely decided 
| to make payment to the O.B. band leaders for 
their services, on the strict understanding that 
proven cases of bribery would result in the banish- 
ment of the offending parties from the air, the 
bands have been more circumspect. 

It may now be time, therefore, to release them 
from the restrictions which eliminate those intimate 
touches so necessary between performers and their 
public. 

¢ > aa 
) I am always being told by lay friends that the 
best band on the air is Harry Roy’s at the May 
Fair Hotel. This does not altogether surprise me, 


although I heartily disapprove of it. 
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| If one considers the subject purely as music, 
| then Harry’s band is a long way down the list; 
and why not consider dance music as real music? 
Or, alternatively, if music is not to count, but 
only showmanship, comedy, and boisterous non- 
sense, why must it always be left to the dance 
bands to throw over art for artfulness? Why not 
- the light orchestras, brass bands, and military 
bands? 


f one does take dance music seriously (I hope 
in course of time to get some of my readers 
to do so) there is one band which obviously deserves 
priority. That is Lew Stone’s band at the Café 
Anglais. 
Here is the one purely British band which can 
invite comparison with the leading American white 
i bands. and suffer no : 
| disgrace in the pro- 
cess. There is a 
depth and_ solidity 
in the ensemble of 
this ambitious band 
which ought to be 
readily apparent to 
any listener, whether 
trained observer or 
not. 


‘‘the best dance band.” 


up his Harmo Knights. 
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At the top of the opposite page is shown 
Syd Lipton’s band having refreshment after 
their broadcast at Grosvenor House. Below is 
Lew Stone, who is praised by Segno as having 


At the top of this page is Cab Calloway in a 
characteristic conductorial attitude. 
(left) Dare Lea, and (right) Reg Conroy tuning 


The other O.B. bands I would place in 
this order (purely my own preference, of 
course, and I give it just to start an 
argument) :— 

A good second: Bert Ambrose and 
his Orchestra. 

Third : Jack Jackson’s Band. 

Fourth : Roy Fox’s Band. | 

Fifth : Carroll Gibbons’ New Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans. 

Sixth: Henry Hall and the B.B.C. 
Band. 

Seventh : Harry Roy’s Band. 

Eighth : Syd Lipton’s Band. 


his is purely a comparison of the 

London dance bands and purposely omits 

the touring stage bands, such as Hylton’s, 

Payne’s, and Cotton’s, which are in another 
category. 
* Sd 

Of the provincial bands, I would put Billy 

Merrin’s and Reg Conroy’s at the top. Both 
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are Nottingham bands playing at public dance- 
halls. 

Another which must be considered, however, is 
the rather mysterious combination which recently 
appeared in the “First Time Here’’ series under 
the name of Dare Lea and his Band, and made 
a good impression with its limited opportunities. 

Nobody in London seemed to know anything 
about the band and the B.B.C. was not informa- 
tive. Actually there is no mystery, as it plays 
regularly at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. Its 
“first time here’’ should not be the last time 
here, 

5 + ° 

The Barnstormers, who have been pleasing 
listeners with their bright performances, are breaking 
into the West End shortly, if all goes well. The 
three-musketeer spirit seems to 
have failed rather early, as one of 
the more active of these musical 
co-optimists is staying on at the 
Barn Roadhouse, so 
dropping out of the 


OF 


enterprise. . 
If the TURN 
Below is Barn-- TO PAGE 
stormers 61 
get what 


TELEVISE ME! 
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‘AURIE DEVINE is a television stay and started 


in a circus at the age of four as contortionist. Played 
throughout America and came to this country in 
Cochran revues. Wrote ‘Stardust and Sawdust” 
for the microphone. 


H 


) went as a ball of fire, but I 
was put out in three minutes.”’ 
—Nosmo King. (Edward H. 
Short; 2 The Brittox, Devizes.) 

5 * a 

“Bor a while my wife and I were in the 
Mediterranean, but I kept knocking my 
head against the Rock of Gibraltar, so we 
moved on.”’—John Tilley, describing the 
adventures of the Loch Ness Monster. 
Ronald Aldridge, Cainscross, nr. Stroud, 
Glos.) 


(a 


a4 a 
“T told him ‘that his face was like a map, 
and his nose reminded me of a British 


possession—all red.”’—Julian Rose, in 
variety show. (R. McT., Worthing.) 
+ + a 


“JT quarrelled with my husband in an 
aeroplane. He wanted to jump out, but 
found that there were no 
parachutes. He decided to 
take the risk and jump for 
it. I divorced him. for 
desertion.”—Janet Joye. 
(John Winter, Glouce- 
ster.) 

° ° * 


““What’s the difference 
between an indoor aerial 
and an outdoor aerial?’’ 

“ Ten shillings.’’—Nosmo 
King and Hubert. (J. Bell, 
17 Queen Margaret Grove, 
London, N.1.) 


+ + + 


“Oh, and would you 
please send me another bag 
of seeds like we had before. 
You know—the purple 
ones—we liked them so 
much. What’s that? What 


ra Peart entrance; 
was the name of them? 
really can’t remember, but Hare ra to lead you 


it doesn’t matter very 


T’s Interference you cannot 
cut down; 


BE. while you listen. Five 
shillings will be paid to the 
sender of the first ‘Crack’’ 
received. 
jokes, gags, etc., heard on the 
radio. State name of show 
and date when broadcast. 
Send each “Crack” 


ere is a bright gleam which the Radio Times received from 
an Aberdeen correspondent :—“ If bad verse is doggerel, 
then good music must be Catterall.” (Photo of Arthur 
Catterall, violinist in the B.B.C. Orchestra, above.) 


(hrohia 09%... 


Ais the Aerial, right up above; 

B is the Broadcaster some of you love; 
C is the Concert-Hall—entrance is free; 
D, Colonel Dawnay, 
OK Os 


E is the Ether on which you’re a rover; 
Fis the Fade-out before it is over . 
G’s Gramophone, with Chris Stone to 


WISE 


*“Cracks’”’ are 


on a 
separate card. 


much. We only use them for counters when 
we're playing roulette.’’—Jeanne de Casa- 
lis, in a Mrs. Feather episode. © (Leslie 
Gillman, 54 Broadway Gardens, Mitcham.) 
¢ + ha 
“American politicians will do anything 
for money. English politicians take your 
money and do nothing.”—From “Mr. 
Pewter Works It Out.’”’ (Miss P. M. Bond, 
5 Kingsway, Wembley.) 
+ a4 Sd 
“Tf a man can’t take his collar and tie 
off in his own home, what’s the statue of 
Liberty stand for? ”__Sydney Keith in 
“Meet the Prince.’”’ (Ronald Hawkes, 55 
Ampthill Road, Flitwick, Beds.) 
* + ¢ 
‘“Peace is a state of mind—mind your 
own business.”’—Captain Al. Williams from 
W3XAL, New York. (F. Somerston, 30 
Banksville, Holmfirth, Huddersfield.) 
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Pis the Programme 


the Programme 
af gets Praise. 


its teeth; 


for Reith. 


every 


M’s Eric Maschwitz, Variety chief; 
Nis the Nonsense that passes beltef. 
Ois the Opera the Orchestra plays; 


Q is Queen’s Hall, with the Queues in 
R—tike the rest of the staff—stands 
S is for Siepmann, initials 
C. A.; 
T for the Talks he directs 
day. 


U’s the Utopia all listeners 


DS a a aa 


Cedric 
Sharpe and 

George F. 
Allison, above, 
ave referred to 
somewhere in this 

_wise-cracking page. The 
former appears to make a 
lisping announcer imposstble 
and George is tipped off to 
deliver an impossible broadcast. 


“Always pay your income tax with a 
smile. I tried it last time but was told that 
they must have cash.’’—Naunton Wayne. 
(B. Hart, 202 Wood Lane, Chippenham, 


Wilts.) 
¢ + + 
‘Everything I have is yours. Don’t 
build up your hopes. You are no better 
off than you were.”—‘Crack”’ during a 


Carroll Gibbons dance ses- 
sion. (K. Towle, 26 Pull- 
man Road, Trunton Dale 
Nottingham.) 


? >? 

5 5 a4 
“We are so poor that in 
our house we have no 
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blinds. To ensure privacy 
while having a bath I have 
to keep getting out to 
breathe on the windows.”’ 
—Naunton Wayne during 
an Outside broadcast con- 
cert. (T. Franklin, 5 The 
Causeway, Chippenham.) 


that sometimes * DS * 


“We must not be so 
unkind to our American 
friends—to whom we owe 
so much. They have the 

. finest policemen money can 
buy.” —Nosmo King and 
Hubert. (F. E. Moore, 146 
Station Road, Ashington, 
Northumberland). 


Replying to AMBITIOUS aves, We can find no reference, 
Fis the Foke that sets = : . ; 4 
ee vi detent Pl Ear 
an announcer if you lisp. _K’s for King-Hall and the X, unknown quantity, up ton), to a running com- 
You might be asked to Kids in his spell; in the air; mentary by George F. Allison 
announce a programme of Lis the Listener—Licence It het a we to locate as ie Chelsea Broken- Earts 
Ww. 1s Te: < 


the Cedric Sharpe Sextet. as well. 


is gate {on ff 


i nee meron 


————————— 


eep down 
> in the 
bowels 


. sand mark. 


FEEDING THE STARS AT 


EVEN RADIO ARTISTES MUST EAT AND SO A 
DE-LUXE CANTEEN IN BROADCASTING HOUSE 
CATERS FOR THEM 24 HOURS EVERY DAY... 
EATING IS THE GREAT LEVELLER—PRODUCERS, 


STARS AND HIGH OFFICIALS MEET AT THE TABLES 


of Broad- 
casting 
House is a de-luxe 
cafeteria where the 
lions of radio enter- 
tainment are fed. 
Its existence is un- 
known to the 25 
million people in this 
country who listen 
to broadcast pro- 
grammes. And yet, 
to artistes, being 
human and having 
digestive apparatus 
like mortals, such a 
place is. a necessity. 
Broadcasting 
House is a bijou 
world with a perma- 
nent population of 
more than 500 §& 
people. Every day 
there are enough 
visitors—artistes, 
musicians, officials 
—to bring that num- 
ber near the thou- 
Feeding them is a feat. 
¢ ¢ + 
There are three main catering jobs at the 


B.B.C. headquarters—lunches and suppers- 


for the staff and artistes in the cafeteria, 
snacks in the sandwich bar, and teas 
served to all the offices. In the cafeteria 
an average of about 400 lunches are served 
daily, and no fewer than 850 teas are 
taken round to the staff each afternoon. 


ow that Empire broadcasting is in 

full swing the cafeteria never closes— 
it is twenty-four hour serving. To give a 
little idea of the extent of catering done 
I submit.a few figures, covering the last 
year. 


Morning refreshments 92,705 
Luncheons 70,015 
Evening meals 42,948 


Night_service and breakfasts 
Teas ans 2) ng 
There is nowhere in London a place half 


6,628 
196,351 


so interesting as the cafeteria. 


L-shaped «segment of the basement, 
essentially modern in furnishing and 
decoration. Chromium silver chairs with 


green leather backs; black glass tables; 
soft diffused lighting; continuous air- 
change; green wall motif. Here, at all hours 
of the day and night, can be found (but 
not by the public, who are not admitted) 
famous stars sitting cheek-by-jowl with 
engineers, typists, producers, musicians, 
officials; and even members of the Board 
of Governors. 


* a Aa 
I had. lunch. there the other day—a - 


privilege for which ‘special dispensation 
from on high” had to be obtained. It was 
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It is an- 


ma 


mttmate scenes of 

the B.B.C.  can- 
teen. Picture on the 
left shows a corner of 
the Cafeteria with 
artistes and others at 
tea. Above shows 
two of the cooks tn the 
kitchen, and, on the 
vight, some television 
artistes having a mid- 
night coffee 


a remarkable experience. And very cheap, 
as a glance at the Bill of Fare on the 
opposite page shows—the catering depart- 
ment has to pay its way but not run at a 
profit; if there is a favourable balance one 
month it is ‘‘put back into the business” 
in the shape of a reduction of prices or 
increase in the portions. 


t the entrance I picked up a tray, 
selecting the necessary “‘ eating tools,’”’ 

and slid it along the chromium rails to the 
serving counter. On this was displayed 
the.hot joints and soups, presided over by 


‘two young women clothed in white smocks 


and winning smiles. I chose sweetbreads, 
peas and mashed potatoes, slithered along 
past the sweets and pastries (by doctor’s 
orders), and paused long enough to transfer 
a piece of ripe Stilton to my tray. The 


“ 


a 


Dhan i coamnrcrelt = pee. ao ages wt 
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young Woman at the desk cast a ready- 
reckoner eye at my tray, rang up ts. 8d., 
and gave me 4d. change. One minute 
after entering the cafeteria I was seated 
at a black-topped table saying Grace ! 


aa Sd 5 


Around me everywhere were people 
whose names are known to every listener. 
Over on one side of the room Stanford 
Robinson, wrestling manfully with a chop, 
was, ‘tween mouthfuls,- explaining the 
harmonic basis of a Beethoven sonata to 
Donald Munro. 

Hermione Gingold, toying daintily with 
a chocolate éclair, defiant of all slimming 
formula, was reading a script at the same 
time, the typewritten pages propped up 
against a sauce bottle. Paul Askew, the 
man who balances and controls the trans- 
mitted sounds, was drinking his usual glass 
of milk, and Doris Owens was seeking 
chest-register tones in a toasted scone. 

Freddie Grisewood, the announcer, was 
spearing a sausage while he told Tommy 
Handley what he thought of the fiscal 
policy of the country. 


> a4 a2 


Just then I noticed come in a very tall 
man, high-forehead, loose-limbed, kindly- 
keen eyes. He picked up a tray, slithered 
it along, paid his bill, and, carrying a 
vegetarian meal of beans and ‘potatoes 
before him, walked down the room until 
he found a table. It was Sir John Reith 
himself ! 


| B eave he was joined by Admiral 


Sir Charles Carpendale and Colonel 
A. G. Dawnay, each carrying his own 
tray-load. Mr. V. Goldsmith and Mr. H. 
Bishop completed the party, over which 
no more fuss was made than over any other 
luncher, and which in time became quite 
jolly on account of the quips that were 


passing between the Admiral and the 
Colonel. 

And when Mr. Goldsmith decided. that 
he wanted a cup’ of coffee, it was Sir 
John, also wanting one, who insisted on 
getting them. Picture the Czar of Broad- 
casting walking through a room crowded 
with broadcasters carrying a steaming 
coffee cup in each hand ! 


aa a4 > 


Mr. A. E. Mason, the B:B.C. catering 
chief, is an amazing man. He was once a 
journalist, then he joined the B.B.C. in 
one of the programme departments, and 
suddenly, without any warning, he was 
put in charge of the refreshments. He is 
now regarded, in hotelier circles, as one of 
the keenest buyers and most. efficient 
caterers in the business. 

All the food consumed in the B.B.C. 
catering department is of British produce. 
The kitchen compares favourably with 
any-ze-it:-tis.; sfull-;:of 
modern equipment, elec- 
tric cooking appliances, 
and scrupulously clean. 
Both the kitchen and the 
cafeteria are entirely free 
of the odour of food and 
cooking——an ingenious 
ventilating and air-con- 
densing plant cleanses 
the atmosphere. 


Giblet Soup 


here are 34 workers 

in this department. 
The waitresses are ex- 
ceedingly  trim—these 
Nippies of Broadcasting 
wear a uniform that is 
supplied to them : black 
frocks, white caps with 


Jelly... ; 


Butter Beans ... 
Scotch Kale 


Barry Pudding 


“B.B.C.”". worked in Sauce i 
as a monogram, white 
bib-aprons, Leige WHAT 
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WHAT THEY EAT 


Fried Torbay Sole 


Durham Cutlets and Olive Sauce 
Grilled Gammon and Peas... 9d. 
Poached Eggs on Spinach 


Sweetbreads Jardintére 
Roast Mutton and Red Currant 


Roast Surrey F owl and H am... 


Mashed, Roast or Fried Potatoes... 2d. 


GARRY 
ALLIGHAN 


and  black-patent © shoes. 


Sa + + 


Their personal comfort is well looked 
after—dressing rooms and lock-up lockers, 
rest periods, and ample good food. To 
become a B.B.C. “Nippy”’ is the ambition 
of every waitress in London. 

When next you hear a programme pay 
tribute to Mason who has so fed the 
performers that no indigestive or urotoxic 
inconveniences mar the artistic quality 
of their performances. This is far more 
important than “is generally conceded. 
“Feed the beast’ was always the advice 


stockings, 


given to brides, and 
“Feed the star’’ is 
evidently the B.B.C. 
3d. belief. 

8d. ° Sa 5 
od. No announcer can 
q. be expected to say, 
(1) 6d. ‘““Good-night, —_ every- 
(2) od. body, good-night,” 
tod, quate naicely if a leaden 


lump of doughy dump- 
ling is sitting heavily 
under the fifth waist- 
coat button. 

Nor can a soprano 


33 2d. be expected to sail 

3d. the high “‘C’s”’ with 

See eae a rummy tummy feel- 
and Custard ing. Mason and _ his 
eh - 3d. BBC. “Nippies” can 


be always relied on to 


IT COSTS prevent all that. 


hose two delightful ‘“‘daughters of Mrs. Waters” are 
luxuriously attired in fur coats as a result of a clever 


Christmas-present stratagem. Elsie gave Doris a 
beautiful dyed-ermine coat, with a fox collar, and the 
Same morning Doris received from Elsie a beautiful 


dyed-ermine coat with a fox collar. They both knew that each 
wanted one ! 


AA AA 


a broadcast one of the commissionaires at Broadcasting 

House was pressed into service for the job. Those courteous 

officials at the door are evidently musical because a few 
days ago another of them, attired in uniform and cap, attended 
at one of the studios for the purpose of an audition, His fine 
baritone voice will shortly be heard in programmes. 


AA 


5: months ago, when an accompanist failed to turn up for 


AA 


eonardo Kemp now broadcasts on a Testori violin which 
£1,000 would not purchase. It was discovered by Captain 
Kerr-Smiley, the antique collector, and he offered it to 
Leonardo Kemp in order to make a test. He was to play 
one violin and then the other. Hundreds of listeners wrote in to 
say that they could easily detect the difference, although no 
announcement was made about the experiment. 


AA AA 


ew listeners know Flotsam’s real name. It 
is B. C. Hilliam, known to his pals as “B.C.” 
—which, he explains, means “‘ Before 
Cochran.’’ He's been leading a busy life 
lately, dividing his time between broadcasting and 
the theatre. You see, he’s now a playwright of the 
big-type class. “B.C.” is the author of Beau 
Brummel, which has done so well at the Saville 


pce 


pages. 


Hugh. Morton; 
Foster Richardson; 
Leonardo Kemp. 
Mike ”’ gossips about them in these 


and in which that inimitable radio comedian, Charles Hayes, 
became ‘‘a West End actor.’’ : 


dA AA 


was a guest at the annual luncheon of the Anti-Serious 
Ff Sati Society a few days ago. I have never been—nor 

can ever hope to be—at a more uproariously jolly affair. 

It started at noon and ended at 5.30 p.m. “ Captain’’ Billy 
Dwyer, in the chair, with a huge ham “knuckle” for a hammer, 
tried to keep order, but Billy Leonard was too much for him. 
Tubby Harold ragged Robert Easton through five courses, and 
Joe (“Hail Columbia”’) Batten presented the Club with a new and 
utilitarian trophy. If only half the wit that bubbled spon- 
taneously around the table was put into any radio show there 
would be no difficulty in increasing the licence fees. 


AA 


oster Richardson is not a vegetarian. That’s just as well. 

Because he has received a present that would not appeal 

to a non-meat eater. A shipping firm wrote to tell him 

that a client in Australia had sent a consignment to him 

as a mark of appreciation for his singing during a recent Empire 

broadcast. Foster gave delivery instructions, but was amazed, 

a few days later, to open the door and admit two men calrying 
a huge package. It was a whole sheep ! 


AA 


AA AA 


mong other achievements to his 
At. Conductor Joseph Lewis— 
“« Joe”’ for short—is the original 
community-singing sponsor. Jt 
happened when he was captain of a village 
cricket team in his spare time between 
concerts. In the pavilion, after the 
match, the players used to gather round 


above : 
right : 


‘“Man o’ the 


| 
| 
; 


SEMAN ©] LEE MIKE” 
OVERHEARS ALL THE 
GOSSIP OF BROAD- 
CASTING . . . INSIDE 
STUFF, INTIMATE AND 


“PERSONAL 


Andé that’s how it began. 


AA AA 


essie Matthews deciares that she discarded her straight 

fringe and tried the effect of sweeping her hair back from 

her face ‘‘because one must have a change sometimes,” 

she says. She gets it presentable by a brisk rub with the 
towel, a short combing with a little water to dampen the hair, 
and then it is rolled round easy curlers. A net keeps it in position 
while she finishes her toilet. Personally I prefer Jessie with a 
fringe as She has it in the photograph on this page. What do 
you think about it? 


aA AA 


argaret Bannerman is another stage-radio star who has 

Ne discarded the fringe. Instead of the former severe 

style she now wears it so that it falls loosely in rip- 

pling waves curling up gracefully at the nape of her 

neck. Once she parted it down the middle because a fortune 

teller told her it would bring good luck. “‘I never noticed any 
change,” she told me, ‘‘so I changed back to a side parting.” 


AA AA 


P. B. Mais, radio-famous as ‘The Modern Columbus,” 

is addicted to the sartorial vice of cinnamon brown suits. 

He is always in a hurry, always laden with a bundle of 

* books and papers, and always walks and talks at express 
speed. He has a charming home at Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex, 
where his inseparable companion is his baby daughter, with the 
lovely and unusual name of Lalage. On fine Saturday afternoons 
he is to be found playing cricket on the village green at Southwick, 
but so far he has not been able to get farther than the second 


eleven. 


; : é Anti-Serious 
the fire, and under Joe’s guidance sing for all they were worth. Golfers at 


JESSIE 


lunch a MATIHEWS 


artyn Webster is responsible for the fact that Hugh 
Morton is heard only on the Midland Regional wave- 
length nowadays. By chance he discovered that Hugh 
Morton was born near the Worcestershire village of 
Broadway, and promptly wired to him for his services. Hugh was 


the anonymous vocalist with Dare Lea’s band which made its 
microphone debut in the now defunct “First Time Here”’ shows. 


AA AA 


hat versatile artiste, Yvette, has now returned to the 
CGH icronione after a long illness. Although French im- 
pressions are her especial forte she is also an excellent 
child impersonator, as every Midland Regional listener 
knows. Recently she was travelling by train after broadcasting 


n the left is Yvette, 


who is charming Mid- 


land Regional listeners; on 
the right is a photo of 
S. P. B. Mais, now 


known as 


Columbus,’’ 


‘“The Modern 


and just re- 


turned from re-discovering 


- America for British listen- 
ers.— ‘‘Man o’ the Mike’”’ 


‘tells their secrets. 


ERAHOs 


he photograph shows Dorothy Bennett, 

who, ‘‘ Mano’ the Mtke”’ reveals, once 

appeared on a concert hall in spite of a 
severely fractured leg. 


ESTEE VETS 


SER 


Her fellow passenger—a woman—began to 
talk about the wireless programmes, and said how much she had 
enjoyed the programme in which Yvette had appeared the previous 
evening. Without revealing her identity, Yvette finally asked : 
**What did you think about the woman who did the child im- 
personations?’’ and the reply was: ‘‘I thought she was spoiling 
what might have been quite a good voice.” 


some child studies. 


the other day, all ready to play a game of tennis, and asked 

about her broken leg. ‘‘Oh, that’s all over and forgotten,” 

she replied. ‘‘It causes me no trouble nowadays. Still, 
I'll never forget what a nuisance it was at the time. I fractured 
it simply by missing a step on the stairs, and it came at a time 
when I had a very large number of engagements. Finally I 
decided to carry on, and appeared one night at the Aeolian Hall. 
I was carried up the stairs and led on to the platform. None of 
the audience seemed to guess the truth—some thought I was blind 
and others that I was a permanent cripple.” 


AA AA 
IJ happened to run into Dorothy Bennett, the radio soprano, 


7 PRESENTING OUR TRAILER 


IN ADDITION TO ALL OUR USUAL FEATURES— 
FULL - PAGE ART PHOTOGRAPHS, 
ROMANCES OF RADIO—NEXT MONTH'S ISSUE will be the top-liner of British band news on his 
WILL CONTAIN THESE EXTRA-SPECIALS. 


Holt Marvell, author of the famous musical 
romance, Goodnight Vienna, and several novels, is 
writing a series of short stories exclusively for 
RADIO MAGAZINE. Dealing solely with broad- 
casting and studio life this series under the pen 
name of the B.B.C. variety chief (Eric Maschwitz) will be an entirely new 
form of fiction. The first story will be in the next issue. 

Mrs. Giles Borrett, who made history as the B.B.C.’s one and only 
woman announcer, will reveal the facts of the Children’s Hour and the 
people who organise it. 


“His High-de-Highness of Hi-de-ho.”” Exclusive story, from our 


verheard in a Broadcasting House corridor : John Sharman, 
the B.B.C. Variety chief saying, ‘“‘Yes, I’m making the 
roof so that it will lift up, and I am building the rest to 
scale. It will be quite a big thing.’ This was not a new 
technique in music-hall production. John’s hobby is handicraft, 
and he was talking about a cigar box model of the famous King 
7008 Hunting Lodge. One of these models he gave to Norman 
ng. 

: AA AA 
rthur Prince, whose ventriloquist’s act was good enough 
to make him a microphone star, has_used the same doll 
throughout his long career. “‘ Jim’’ has been all over the 
world with him, and the only change is that his clothes 
and shoes are regularly renewed. Jim “sleeps” in a room by 
himself in Arthur Prince’s home at St. John’s Wood. The doll 


will figure in many of the anecdotes in the memoirs which Arthur 


Prince is now writing. 
AA AA 
arming Phyllis Robbins, whose photograph, with that of 
GC Les Allen, adorns our cover this month, has been delight- 
ing radio audiences by making a personal appearance at. 
various theatres. She is far too big an asset to Henry 
Hall’s band however, and her tour is limited to six weeks. 
She is contracted to return to Henry Hall on March 12. — 
AA AA 
ncidentally, three days after Phyllis returns—on March 15 
—Henry Hall will celebrate his second anniversary as con- 
ductor of the B.B.C. dance band. Except for a busman’s 
holiday in America in the autumn of last year, Henry has 
wielded his baton six days a week without a break. And still the 
public want more of him. That’s popularity ! 


AA AA 


short time back, the Editor arranged a private 
function to which a number of radio stars came along. 


The fun was fast and furious until the wee sma’ — 


hours. This is what Leonard Henry said about it ina 

letter the following day : “One more like that and I’m going back 

to chemistry . . . I was last seen outside the hotel trying to 

hold three parcels, a lamp post, and a bit of a Waters’ sister, and 

trying to blow my nose on a broken cigar. I loved it, but have you 

a couple of aspirins?”’ 
AA AA 

isteners were denied the pleasure of hearing Denis O’Neil 

NE recently owing to a relaxed throat. Doctor said: “You 

must rest it completely.” So for a week Den never 

uttered a sound either in song or speech. He religiously 

kept the doctor’s ruling even in his own home. He wrote 

down what he wanted to say, and the funny thing was that 

whenever he did this the person he was “‘addressing”’ invariably 


wrote down the reply, thinking I, F x 
Qn 0 the Iyrkhe 


he was deaf as well as dumb! 


special New York Correspondent, of Cab 
GOSSIP, Calloway, master of rhythm and red-hot jazz, who 
arrival in this country next month. 
Hairdressing the Stars. Ten popular broad- 
casters describe their coiffeur styles and the methods they use. 
Mishaps Before the Microphone. Tommy Handley tells some interest-. 
ing stories of the dramatic moments in the studio which are never broadcast, 


Classical or Jazzical? A most novel discussion, specially staged for 
RADIO MAGAZINE readers, between Sir Dan Godfrey and Jack Payne 
on the relative values of the two types of music. 
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LESLIE SARONY 


HREE broad- 

casting singers 
who find aviation 
helpful tovocalism. 
On this page is 4 
shown Frank f 
Titterton, and on 
the page facing are 
photographs of 
Maria Sandra in 
her Moth and 
Georges Seversky = 
alighting at Croy- = 
don for a broadcast 


c ow do the radio stars spend 

their spare time? ‘What are 

( their hobbies? The majority 

of them seem to favour 

peace and quiet in the country 

after the rush of the studios, but some crave 

for even more excitement than their profes- 
sion provides. They fly. 

Among the select band of aviators is a 
popular cinema organist—Harold Ramsay, 
who learned to fly when he was eighteen 
years old, just after the War. 

Harold Ramsay is an Englishman, in 
spite of the fact 
that on his arrival 
in this country 
last year he was 
bat ilsesd as 
“America’s Ace 
Organist.”’ 

He hales from 
Great Yarmouth 
and spent his 
early years in 
Norwich. While 
he was stilla small 
boy, however, his 
parents emigrated 
to Canada. He 
became a church 
organist and later 
was appointed 
solo organist at 
the Rivoli Théatre, New York. 

In addition to being an organist, he is 
an accomplished composer and arranger. 

Strange as it may seem, he finds flying 
the best time for mental concentration. He 
works out his arrangements while in the 
air, and his best-known musical com- 
position was mentally finished during a 


flight one winter’s afternoon. This was 
the perennially popular ‘‘Her Name is 
Mary.”’ 

Nowadays, he says that he has so much 
work to do that there is very little time to 
indulge in his hobby. We wonder whether 
that means that he won’t be providing 
listeners with any more popular tunes? If 
that is the case, we suggest that Harold 
dons his flying helmet right away. | 


| Fees Titterton, ex-motor engineer, 
ex-member of the Tank Corps, 
and baby-car owner, claims to im- 


Oo” niGh NOTES 


prove his singing by the use of an 
aeroplane. Of course, he is attracted to 
the most modern development of transport 
because he is so highly interested in any 
form of mechanism, and the pressure of 
his engagements sometimes makes it 
imperative for him to use the aeroplane as 
a method of transport. 
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But the most remarkable use he makes 
of the aeroplane is to get into the cockpit 
with all the musical scores of his next 
broadcast, fly straight up for tens of 
thousands of feet—and practice. 
There is reason for this 


seeming madness. In the upper air the 
atmosphere is so pure that the voice can 
be heard with uncanny clarity. There is 
no muzziness, and every intonation can be 
heard in all its perfection. 

With the engine shut off and the ’plane 
gliding slowly through the air, the quiet 
is so intense that no condition on the 
earth’s surface can compare to it. As he 
rehearses he marks the score in a peculiar 
shorthand of his own and uses these notes 
in his broadcasts. Perhaps this unique 


method has something to do with the 
immaculate perfection of Frank Titterton’s 


THEY FLY HIGH 


tenor voice. 


eorges 

Seversky, 
the multi-lingual 
singer, is one of 
the very few radio 
stars in any coun- 
try that can be 
classed as a veter- 
an of aviation. 
His flying career 
began in the pre- 
War days, when a 
half-hour flight 
was something 
approaching the 


unusual, 
When the War 
broke out he 


joined the Russian Army, and in 1915 he 
and his brother were drafted into the 
Russian Air Force. They found their 
father already there as a lieutenant, and 
when Georges’s brother crashed his machine, 
the father took his place, so that both father 
and son flew regularly together. 

After the revolution ‘had broken out, 


Georges linked up with the White Army— 
the force that valiantly held out against 
overwhelming odds. He commanded the 
6th Air Squadron and had the good luck 
to get hold of a British machine—which 
probably explains why Georges is still alive 
to tell the tale. 
Anyway, Georges made flying history by 
taking his squadron over the mountain 
ranges into Georgia, where he 
became aviation instructor 
foKtherents £5 e 
COunt-er- 


revolutionary 
forces. After their 
inevitable defeat, he 
escaped to Constanti- 
nople, where he had to 

be content with taxi- 
driving as a means of 
travel. Later, he travelled 
westwards to the Mecca of 
all Russian exiles—Paris. 
There he found his father, 
and also an old flying officer 
friend, who had blossomed 
out as the owner of a cabaret, 
Georges was invited to sing 
the same songs as he used to 
when flying behind the Russian 
lines in the War days. 


5 a * 

And thereby. hangs a tale. 
It was in those far-off days 
when Georges earned his 
name of ‘“‘The Singing 
Pilot.””, He used to fly as — 
high as he could, followed 
closely by his father in his 
own machine. And then, 
high above the Russian 
plains, both of them shut off 
their engines, and sang folk 
song to the accompaniment 
of a concertina played by one 
of the observers. : 

Little did Georges think that 
one day he was to sing those same 
songs on the tiny stage of a Paris 
cabaret to earn his living. But his 
first recital in that cabaret was such 
a hit that he was engaged to appear 
nightly at a salary of twenty-eight 


shillings a week. Soon his reputation 
spread. He sang in better-class night-clubs 


haunted by English and: Americans. He 
was invited to come to London, and his 
first broadcast was made in May, 1931. 

Now he can oncé again afford to indulge 
in his favourite hobby, and has obtained 
his English pilot’s certificate. 
of the best-known members of the Han- 
worth Flying Club, although you will not 
often find him in the club-room. He’s 
always in the air. 


W: must not forget the ladies. Quite 
a number of them dabble in flying for 
for the thrill of it, while many of them, such 
as Desiree Ellinger, regularly 
use aeroplanes in order to keep 
their engagements and get from 
place to place in the minimum 
of time. 


He is one 


eRENSIOn 


Maria Sandra is able to claim that she 
has a machine of her own and acts as her 
own pilot. She makes many long-distance 
flights and finds it the best and most useful 
hobby a radio star can have. 

She became an airwoman chiefly through 
force of circumstance. In private life she 
is Mrs. Lissant Beardmore, the wife of the 
man who has made many notable flights in 
all sorts of flying machines, including the 
first glide across the Channel in a motorless 
sailplane. 


Small wonder, then, that 
Maria Sandra became 
interested in aviation, 
and after her first 
flight as.a passenger 
she was keen for the 
first one as a pilot. 
Her machine is 
a lively little 
“Moth,”’ known to 
the ground staffs 
of aerodromes 
ald \.ov- ert he 
country. 


QO": day soon, 
perhaps, these 
flying artistes will 
broadcast to us from 
the air. Already the 
General Post Office has 
proved the feasibility 
of such an idea when 
they arranged for Jack 
Hylton’s band to broadcast 
from an aeroplane last 
December. 


TUNE IK 


ound this dial are nine broadcast features that will contribute to listeners’ radio enjoyment during the next few weeks. 
Inset is of Thea Philips, that great soprano whose broadcasts, all too vare, are a special B.B.C. treat. 
At the top of this page ave the Eight Step Sisters, who have danced their way into the affections of listeners. They will 
appear in Music Hall broadcasts both as dancers and chorus. 
In the extreme left-hand section of the dial on this page is shown the Gershom Parkington Quintet with their famous leader at 
the ’cello. They have been broadcasting for years but constant performances have done nothing but increase their popularity. 


TO THIESIE 


a the top of this page is a picture of some recent newcomers to the mike—They ave the saxophonists 
of Mrs. Jack Hylton’s band. They will be heard again on the air shortly. 
Below them, tn the right-hand corner, 1s Gilbert Webster, the clever drummer of Jack Hylton’s band. 
In the four sections in the centre of the dial, reading clock-wise, are Stephani Tymieniecki— Papa 
Stephani’ —of the Katowice station; Frank Thomas, the Cardiff station violinist-conductor; Lily Morris, 
who ts to make several broadcasts ; and Trude Meinz, the woman-announcer of the Hambourg station. 
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Imost unknown to Mr. and 

Mrs. John Listener, a great 

war is being waged on their 

behalf. At the head of the 

; attacking forces is the General 

Post Office, assisted by the B.B.C.,. the 

Radio Manufacturers’ Association, and the 

‘Institution of Electrical Engineers. The 

enemy is that bugbear of radio listening— 
man-made static. 

Some time back the crackling, banging, 
and frying noises which are the.stock-in- 
trade of man-made static threatened to 
mar reception for tens of thousands of 
listeners in urban areas. Almost every 
modern electrical device—flashing and 
neon. advertisement signs, trams and 
trolley buses, machinery, and household 
appliances—were contributing static noises 
over a wide area. 

+ + o 

There is no legislation in this country to 
force the owner of the offending machine 
to take action to suppress the trouble as 
there is in many foreign countries such as 
France. All that can be done is to suggest 
a cure and request that it shall be adopted. 
Fortunately, this idea works quite well. 


he General Post Office now takes sole 
responsibility for investigating every 
case of static interference. It regards this 
service as something to which: the listener 
is entitled as part of the licence fee which 
he pays each year. Any listener can now 
walk into his local Post Office, ask for an 
interference form, answer the questions 
thereon, and post it. An -engineer will 
then investigate the trouble and endeavour 
to find a cure. The problem is investi- 
gated as shown in the pictures above. 
With typical 
official modesty, the 
G.P.O. is careful to 
avoid claiming that 
a definite cure can 


fll. 
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be affected, but in actual fact the trouble 
is invariably eliminated. There is a com- 
plete range of devices to deal with any kind 
of machinery. 

The campaign is run by a special radio 
engineering section attached to the London 
General Post Office. Several members of the 
staff spend their whole time in dealing with 
interference. Their chief is a man who 
combines tact in dealing with the offenders 
and engineering genius in finding a solution. 


i W: are receiving complaints at the 

rate of more than 20,000 a year,” 
he says. ‘‘Recently the number has 
increased—not so much because inter- 
ference is increasing but on account of the 
easy manner in which listeners can explain 
theircomplaints. Many also did not realize 
until now that we are ready to deal with 
their problems free of charge. 

“The first thing our investigating 
engineer does is. to ascertain whether static 
is really the cause of the trouble. Often 
it is the listener’s own set which is at fault. 
A loose connection. may cause crackling 
noises which are very similar to static 
noises set up by electrical machinery. 

“Tf this is not the case and the listener 
does not know what is causing the trouble 
there follows some detective work to find 
the offending machinery... Neighbouring 
listeners. are asked if they, too, suffer. 

Sa 5 

‘Then the offender is tackled. We prove 
to him that a suppressor device can be 
fitted without minimizing the good working 
of the machinery. Sometimes the device 
is fitted to convince both the listener and 
the owner of its complete efficiency... And 
that is as far as the Post Office will go. We 
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naturally cannot pay for the cost of fitting 
the device permanently, and we do not 
sell them. # 


on he specifications of the devices. can 
be obtained by any radio or electrical 
manufacturing concern, and they market 
them. The cost is not prohibitive, and we 
use several plans to ensure a happy ending 
to every interference story we investigate. 
“Tf the owner of the machine will not 
pay for the entire cost of the cure, we 
suggest that he should share it with the 
listeners who are to benefit. And if that does 
not work, the listener sometimes bears the 
whole cost. As there are often more than a 


-score of these the cost is really quite trifling. 


° bd ¢ 

‘Another happy trend which is yet 
another step towards victory is that local 
authorities are now more willing than 
previously to help the listener. The trolley 
bus trouble is largely being solved.in many 
instances, whereas up till a few months ago 
nothing was being done in this regard.” 


One instance of this is that the London .— | 
Passenger Transport Board trolley buses 


now running in the Teddington-Twicken- 
ham area have all been fitted with suppres- 
sors to the great advantage of the thousands 
of listeners in the vicinity of the tracks. 


ye the buses on the ninety miles of 
proposed trolley bus routes in Lon- 
don’s suburbs will also be fitted to stop 
interference. 

Meanwhile, individual radio manufac- 
turers are getting busy on the problem. 
One of them has produced a device. which 
absolutely isolates a set from all trouble, 
and electrical machinery can be run right 
on top of the cabi- 
net without causing 
trouble. Man-made 
static is now crack- 
ling its swan song ! 
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WHEN THE STARS 
FINISH BROAD- 
CASTING THEY GO 
HOME TO PER- 
FORM AGAIN— 
WITH THEIR 
FIERCEST CRITICS 
<0 eco Al IS-FAR 
EASIER PLAYING 
BEFORE THE 
MICROPHONE ... 
CHILDREN ARE 
NOT IMPRESSED 
BY FAME... . 


bove are: Les 

Allen with 

his boy, and litle 

Miss Robertson. 

Below are : the two 

children of Henry 
Hall 


ix o’clock bedtime had just 

O chimed out from the wireless 

set in the lounge, but Eliza- 

beth Stuart Robertson, aged 

three, was not to be found. 

Nanny searched high and low for her 

charge, calling all over the house—in 

vain. Mummy and Daddy had not long 

left for Broadcasting House. Could they 

have taken Elizabeth with them? Fran- 
tically, Nanny’s search was resumed. 

“Elizabeth !”’ she called 
once more. The sound of a 
childish treble came from 
the other side of Mrs. 
Robertson’s dressing room 
door. It was the one room 
Naany had neglected in- 
vestigating. 

Turning the handle, she 
peeped in. There sat the 
culprit on the stool in 
. front of her mother’s mir- 
ror, combing her hair like 
any Lorelei and humming 
gently the while. 

‘Charming, charming !”’ 
sang Elizabeth, as she 
looked at her own reflec- 
tion. 

« Who’s charming ? ” 
Nanny inquired. 

“T am, of course,’ sol- 
emnly replied Miss Three- 
Year-Old. 


AS that was all there 
was to it. Elizabeth 
is very fair, like her film- 
star aunt, Anna Neagle, her 
father’s sister, to whom 
she bears a striking resem- 
blance. Like her aunt, too, 
she has a rose-petal com- 
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plexion and her straight pale gold hair 
that grows so softly round her face is in 
direct contrast to her mother’s dark curls. 

But then, Elizabeth’s Daddy, Stuart 
Robertson, is of Scottish descent and is 
fair-haired, like many a Northerner. 
Elizabeth dotes on her Mummy (Alice 
Moxon). It is early yet to forecast a vocal 
career for Miss Stuart Robertson, but her 
musical ‘sense is already in evidence. 
Demonstrating to her mother the other 
day on the piano, a rumble and banging 
of the bass by Elizabeth’s determined little 
knuckles represented thunder. She then 
attacked the treble with even more 
energy. 

“This is the birdies up here, Mummy,” 
she said excitedly. . . Not bad for three. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

Henry Hall’s two jolly youngsters are 
full of the joy of life and, like all sens- 
ibly brought-up children, are delightfully 
fearless and unselfconscious. Both of them 
are tall for their age—Betty is nine and 
Michael five—and, despite the four years 
between them, they are the closest of pals. 

Young ‘‘ Mike,”’ as he is called at home 
(rather an apt name for a broadcaster’s 
son) looks on his sister as a kind of elder 
brother. Betty is keen on sport, and this 
naturally appeals to a boy. She plays 
lacrosse, tennis, and cricket at school, and 
is especially fond of dancing and swir:ming. 


ricket is Mike’s fancy, and his father 
has promised him a fiver the day he 
scores his first century. Mike hopes he 
won’t be much older before he does it. 
5 ¢ + 
Les Allen, the tenor of Henry Hall’s 
band, has a little boy who will be six on 
January 20. His name is Norman. His 
father and mother had originally decided 
to call him Milton, after the poet, but the 


'22 months old, but 


doctor who attended his advent suggested 
that Milton might be an embarrassing name 
to the boy later on, should his schoolfellows 
elect to nickname him “ Jeye’s Fluid’’! 


o the Milton idea was dropped, and the 
baby was called Norman instead. He 

is big for his age, with dark brown eyes 
and long curling lashes that many a girl 
might envy. His father hails from Toronto, 
and Norman’s mother took him over to 
Canada for a holiday when he was three 
years old. Norman does not remember 
much about the trip, but he did know his 
grandparents again when they came over 
to England to see him 
this summer. He likes 
music, but at the 
moment is much more 
interested in having a 
good time and playing 
with his cupboardful 


otota. the top of page are 
aad eg r ‘ respectively Cavan 
Cavan O’Connor’s O'Connor's young- 


little Michael is only Walter 
already he can sing 
the same note as he 
fingers out for him- 
self on the piano. His 
mother, Rita Tate, is 
half Italian and her 
olive complexion is re- 
produced in the boy. 
Rita Tate is the niece 
of Maggie Teyte, the 
well-known opera sing- 
er, and of the late 
Jimmy Tate, the enter- 
tainer. So that young 
Michael has profession 
al blood running freely 
in his veins. 


boy, Michael 


eve is Renée 
Houston with 
her new baby. At 


ster; the son of 
Glynne ; 
and Olive Grove’s 


Not at all surprising then that the 
baby keeps time to the music with feet 
and hands, as his father sings to him some 
old Irish tune. 

Many listeners know Cavan O’Connor 
as the singer in the Fred Hartley Novelty 
Quintet, but few are aware of the existence 
of O’Connor jun., who will soon be able 
to make a sextet of the show, if his musical 
talents go on developing at the rate they 
are doing now. 


Sa + a 
Jean Harley and George Barker’s small 
daughter, aged eight, is a shy little maid, 
with clear-cut cameo features and straight 


Titian hair. Betty has not only a sense 
of humour, but very keen powers of 
observation. The telephone lives upstairs 
in their house, and sometimes Betty’s 
mother will say when George rushes 
upstairs to answer the ‘phone bell, “Run 
along, dear, and see who that is on the 
*phone with Daddy !” 

Betty listens at the foot of the stairs and 
then comes back, shaking her 
head. “‘I don’t know who it is, TURN 
Mummy, but it isn’t WORK, TO PAGE 
’cos Daddy hasn’t said ‘Thank 64 
you very much’,” 


i 
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eet the 

radio 

star with 
the most romantic 
and exciting 
career of anyone 
who has ever faced 
the microphone. 
That’s a big claim to 
make, but J. H. Squire 
can do so with perfect 
equanimity. 

Until he was eleven 
years old his life was the 
typical one of a boy born 
in a London suburb. The 
usual scrapes, the usual 
school, and the usual games. 
And then, the wanderlust 
got into his blood. 

One morning he walked out 
of his father’s house in Wood 
Green, never to return. Within 
a few hours he had managed to 
get a job as cabin-boy on a 
decrepit little tramp. The rea- 
son why he got the job so easily 
was that the tub was notorious 
all round the docks. No one 
who could get a job elsewhere 
would sail in her. The embryo 
cabin-boy realized this when 
the ship rolled into San Francisco twenty- 
two weeks later. 

5 5 oa 

Young Squire had by then, in common 
with the rest of the crew, sufficient experi- 
ence of a sailor’s life to swear never to go 
to sea again. The only dividend which 
this little sea-going investment paid was 
that when he stepped off the gangway he 
knew how to play a cornet. 


H° traded most of his wages to buy the 

instrument off his sailor-tutor and set 
out as an itinerant musician through the 
highways of America. 

For several months he “bummed” 
across the States and eventually arrived in 
New York. On his first day, while playing 
in the suburbs, a big Irish cop explained to 
him in definite terms that street musicians 
were not required, so Squire decidéd to 
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become a salesman—of newspapers 
and matches. In between times 
he was a bootblack. 

When he was fourteen he heard 
some talk of a South American 
revolution, and, jumping trains 
for several days, he arrived at the 
scene of hostilities and offered 
himself as a trumpeter. He was 
_engaged at the salary of a dollar 
a day and his keep. The revolu- 
tion grew into quite a big affair 
and has gone down in history as 
the South American War of 


1894-5. 
+ + + 
In fact, it grew so big that 
Squire decided that it was 


unhealthy. He deserted. For a 
time, all went well; but as he had 
never discovered which side he 
was fighting for, he accidefitally 
walked into a group of the enemy 
one day, and was arrested. 


t his court martial he had not 
the faintest idea what every- 
one was talking about, but from 
subsequent events he gathered 
that he was to be shot. He 
escaped and was chased through 
the streets of Rio de Janeiro with 
a large detachment of troops hard behind 
him. Riding at anchor in the harbour, he 
saw a ship flying the British flag. He dived 
and swam out-to it. 

In gratitude to the calling that saved him, 
he decided to take up sailoring again. This 
time it was a cattle boat, known all over 
the Seven Seas as the worst type of vessel 
in which a matelot can sail. His bunk 
mate was a man who openly and regularly 
boasted about the three murders he had 
committed, and hinted that he had only to 
be sufficiently annoyed to commit a fourth. 

“‘From then on,’ he says, “‘life became 
really hectic.’”’ At Portsmouth he got 
married on twenty-two shillings a week. 
Another trifling event in the kaleidoscope of 
his career was assisting Captain Percy Scott 
in H.M.S. Terrible, rushing guns to the 
relief of Ladysmith. He took an active 
part in China during the terrible Boxer 
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pes he came back to England. 


Sa ¢ 


Rising. 


Music then Betante the keynote of his 


career. He went across to New York and 
became a music publisher. The staccato 
rhythm of jazz was just sweeping through 
and making quite a sensation in New York’s 
night-clubs and dance-halls. He decided 
to try it on gay, pre-War England. 


“he song was “‘ Yiddle on your Fiddle.” 


-It obtained a niche for jazz in the. 


brains of errand boys and peers alike. 
Everyone hummed it. Jazz had arrived in 
Britain. Later, he introduced the greatest 
jazz writer of all to this country—lIrving 
Berlin, with his famous ‘“ Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band.” 

In those days, Squire had an office in 
New Oxford Street and his great friend was 
Dr. Crippen, “‘a charming man” who had 
offices next to his. The friendship was 
unfortunately broken by the doctor’s 
urgent meeting with the police! 

+ a ° 

Just before the War he started several 
bands of his own. It was disheartening 
work, and through a number of reverses 
he was at one time reduced to addressing 
envelopes to make a living. 

-Then he founded the Celeste Octet. 
Hampered by the War, its path to popu- 
larity was slow, and for fourteen years he 
visited the offices of a big gramophone 
recording company every month before he 
even got an audition. Later, they paid 


-him {£2,000 a year for five days’ recording. | 


The Octet was one of the stand-bys of 
broadcasting in the early days. Once he 
went for an eight-day tour of all the B.B.C. 
stations, and covered 1,800 miles doing it. 


ow, at a time when most men would 

1 think of retiring on their reputation, 

. H. Squire has launched out into a new 
field in addition to his leadership of the 
Octet. He has bought a fine old hotel near 
Canterbury, Kent, which is known as the 
“House of 700 Cocktails,” and with the 
swinging sign ee “Celeste Octet Hotel.” 

+ ° 

The big evereer about him is, of course : 

What will he do next? 


nlike the 

stars of 

Hollywood, 

the stars of 

the air do 
not “live wildly’ out 
of working hours. I am ~ 
not submitting any 
reason for this apart 
from the fact that radio 
stars cannot afford to 
go berserk in mad 
parties. 

Their work is far too 
exacting, occupying too 
much of their time to 
permit of dissipating ner- 
vous energy in uproar- 
ious and riotous living. 
That fact, however, does 
not prevent them enjoying whatever 
small leisure broadcasting leaves. 

+ * Sd 

A short time ago I was present at 
one of those Sterne-Thomson shows 
in which Elsie and Doris Waters were 
featured. The spirit of the moment 
seized upon “‘the daughters of Mrs. 
Waters’’ to such an extent that the 
girls gathered a bunch of us into what- 
ever available cars there were, and off 
we went to their Regent’s Park home. 


ie the dining-room we found a 

spread that would have constituted 
a heavenly banquet to 
any schoolboy. A dozen 
different piles of sand- 
wiches, each pile flying 
a little flag testifying to its 
flavour; ice-creams, merin- 
gues, midget sausages on 
wooden spears, tiny rolls, 
fruit salads, and more and 
much more. 

We stood around, mun- 
ching andcrunching. Then 
we repaired to the 
drawing-room and 
gathered round the 
piano, at which 
Stanford Robinson, 
the B.B.C. conduc- 
tor, had seated him- 
self. Fornearly three 
hours we sang every 
knownand unknown 
song, sea-shanty, 
and folk tune. 

+ ¢ Sd 


Round the piano, 


BERS 
+: 


Alec Whitaker, the B.B.C. oboist, 
George Baker, the broadcasting vocalist. 

The picture below is of the farewell party to Martyn Webster at the 
Langham hotel. Seated with Mr. Webster at the table are M. argaret Banner- 
man, Martyn’s mother, and Hugh E. Wright. 
round the table are J. C. Cannell, Ashley Sterne, 
Jean Melville, 


PARTY-ING WITH THE 
MICROPHONE STARS 


in various degrees of pleasurable vocalism, 
were crowded a score of well-known radio 
personalities. Ashley Sterne was beating 
time with a sausage roll; George Baker 
was getting his top notes tangled in the 
cress of a sandwich; A. A. Thomson was 
cracking nuts and jokes in the same breath. 
Then the door burst open and two strange 
other-earthly figures entered. They an- 


icture at the top of this page is a section of the hilarious 
Elizabeth Welch (of 
“Nymph Errant’’) is seated in front with Denis Freeman 
(B.B.C. producer), Sidonie Goossens, Queenie Leonard, 
and Lesley Burroughs, the television dancer behind. At the 
back are Mark Lubbock, the B.B.C. composer, Joyce Murchie, 
Clifton Gibbs, Leon Goossens, and 


crowd at Sidonie Goossens’ party. 


Among those standing 
Patrick Waddington, 
Van Denys, and Michael North, the composer. 


nounced themselves as 
Mrs. Flotsam and Mrs. 
Jetsam, and proceeded 
to do a feminine version 
of the famous ‘ High- 
note-Low-note”’ duo act. 
It was brilliantly clever 
andexcruciatingly funny. 
As they reached the last 
note, “‘Mrs. Flotsam and 
Mrs. Jetsam’’ tore off 
their wigs and_ stood 
reveaied as—Elsie and 
Doris ! 

By that time the fur 
was waxing faster and 
faster. Every one present 
was being forced to do 
something by way of en- 
tertainment. One tit-bit 
was when George Baker was forcibly 
seated at the piano and burst into 
“The Floral Dance” to his own 
accompaniment, 


party of a very different char- 
acter happened at round about 
the same time. It was the wind-up to 
a B.B.C. variety show and started ina 
near-by sandwich bar. There were 
Clapham and Dwyer, Alec McGill and 
Gwen Vaughan, Norman Long, Leslie 
Sarony, and a bunch of others. I don’t 
know what the ordinary people in that 
bar thought when Charlie Clapham 
seated little Leslie Sarony 
on his knee and launched 
into one of the cleverest 
ventriloquist acts I have 
ever heard. Leslie made a 
perfect “doll” and the 
spontaneous wit that passed 
between him and Charlie 
kept us all convulsed. 
Then off to the Concert 
Artistes’ Club for a little 
quiet merriment, and, at 
three next morning a 
few of us, jammed 
in a taxi, were taken 
by Leslie Sarony to 
his flat. After re- 
peated bell-ringing, 
his man, in dressing 
gown and carpet 
slippers, shuffled his 
sleepy way from bed 
to door and let us in. 


Leslie TURN TO 


Sarony 
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hy do we not 
hear Florence 
Desmond more 
often in the 
vaudeville pro- 
grammes” — J. H. K. 
(Brentford). 
oer eases: 
She has been making pic- 
tures in Hollywood, and has 
_ only just returned to this 
country. 
° a + 
“Have the B.B.C. plans 
for any other new stations 
besides the long - wave 
transmitter at Droitwich”’ 
—G. Harris (Ruislip). 
Rotewae 
Two new Regional 
stations ave to be built 
shortly—North-East 
Regional, to be built near 
Newcastle, serving the 
heavily populated area of 
Tyneside ; and the North- 
Scottish Bah hag near 
VOMIT me 


“How old is Les! Allen. Is he married ”’ 
—Florence Cole Rondon, E.2), and others. 
? 


Les is still in the ae twenties, is married, 
and has a little son; Norman, whose photo- 
graph appears on another page in this issue. 

+ + + 

“Where can I write to Jack Payne.to 
obtain his autograph’’—Brenda Gould 
(Whetstone). > 2? 


Jack's address 
London, W.1. 
+ 


+ 5 
“What must I do to be admitted to a 
St. George’s Hall variety show”—R. O’C. 
(Liverpool), 


ame 
PRIZE Send an ap- 
plication in 
Q UESTION writing to Broad- 
‘Does the husband | casting House, 


Portland Place, 
London, W.t. 


of Olive Groves broad- 
cast ’’’— (John T. 


e113 ‘ But I fear you 
Wilkins, Birming- call ha J ‘és wait 
ham). 
rae ais a long time.: 
MissGrovesismarried| °° 
toMr.ColthurstAlexander ole ; ae 
and, although he used to Pee ae 
: : : istener 's ten 
be in the recording studios shillings licence 
of the Gramophone Com-| fee does the 
pany, has never broad- | B.B.C. get.”— 
cast. Heis now a well-|L. Hardie 
known figure in the | (King’s Lynn). 
advertising world. (See Polis 
photograph on this page.) In the last 
+ financial year the 
Ten shillings will be | B.B.C. received 
paid to the sender of the | 4s. 7d. out of 


_ question which is pro- 
ductive of the most 
interesting reply. Ques- 
tions can relate to any 
aspect of radio. 


every 10s. paid 
by listeners. 
Other sources of 
vevenue which 
the B.B.C. have 


is 288, Regent Street, . 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Colthurst Alexander 


contributed an amount equal to another 
1s. 3d. per licence. Of this total 2s. 6}$d. 
was spent directly on the programmes. 
> ea aa 
“What is the Heaviside 
Frank Smith (Wembley). 
Page ad, 


This is a mass of matter which exists at 
anything from 60 to 150 miles above the 
earth's surface. It acts as a sort of electrical 
looking-glass and has the effect of reflecting 
back some vadio signals to the surface of the 
world. As it can also absorb signals, tt 


causes the_ trouble of fading which ts 
experienced on low wavelengths. 
Sd + aa 
“Hugh E. Wright, when compéring 
shows, always refers to Jean Melville, 


sitting knitting at the piano. Is that just 


Layer’’— 


SLOSS IRI a GR SER SE Oe ee ee —_ 
7 “oe eS oa uve ts ih a oe Sipe eyo : 


ANSWERS guaranteed to any 
question on RADIO MATTERS 


his joke’”—Mary Wilkins 
(London, S.E.). 
Rate? 
Half of Hugh’s statement 
is vright—she is sitting at the 
piano, but not knitting ; as 


she is one of the official 
accompanists. 
+ + Ad 
“Isthes *-B.B.G- a 


Government Department” 
—R. Winter (Salford, Man- 
chester). 


Ceara 
Contrary to a popular 
fallacy, the B.B.C.*is not 


connected with the Govern- 
ment in any way. It is a 
self-governing corporation 
operating under a Royal 
Charter and a licence. The 
Postmaster-General is nom1- | 
nally responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the B.B.C., but he - 
does not direct the activities 
of the B.B.C. in any way. 
+ 4 a4 

“We never hear the 
Ridgeway Parades these 
days. Why’ reer Seed K. A. (Frinton). 

Because their pr ee Philip Ridgeway, 
ts a the music-halls. 

o a4 ° 

“Does George Hodges play an instru- 
ment in Henry Hall’s band ’’—‘‘ Escosces ”” 
(Paisley). 

rie eae 

No. Mr, Hodges 1s the B.B.C. tates band’s 

manager; he also does most of the announcing. 
° * aa 

“What is the signature tune used in the 
“In Town To-night’’ programmes ’’—I. 
Elliott Smith (age) 


This ts a see ie eh of a work jell >< 


‘London,’ by Eric Coates. 


+ Sd 5 


“At what address can I write to Elsie — 


Carlisle ’’—D. E. Beckett (West Croydon). 
ides gece : 


Write to her c/o Ambrose’s Band, Embassy a 


Club, 6 Old Bond pa W.t. 
¢ 5 

“What part of Holland does Jan van 

der Gucht come from ”’—D. R. (Finchley). 
PRATER 
He was lone in Essex. 
$f 

“Every time that Dale Smith broadcasts, 

I picture him as being short and stout, like 


No part. 


the average singer. Is he”—Mrs.- M. 
Richards (Birmingham). 
ABS es 

Who said the average singer was thus 

built? Dale Smith. isn’t, anyhow. He's — 


tall and thin. 


rt 


° a 


+ i 
“‘Can you tell me whether Gillie Potter 


is married or not’’—L. Q. (Bradford). - 
eels 
Gillie Potter is not bie married : he has 


two grown sons, one of whom is now in his — 


first University term. 


-¥ 


here is an atmosphere 

about Broadcasting 

House at Birming- 

ham, though Iam not 

referring to the odour 
of varnish which still persists 
in the uncompleted building, 
which is the source of the 
Midland Regional pro- 
grammes. Everywhere, there 
is a spirit of bonhomie, and 
I can imagine no more suit- 
able spot for the trembling 
initiate to make his micro- 
phone debut. 

This delightful atmosphere has been 
so carefully fostered by the staff that 
it has even become evident in the pro- 
grammes, which are appreciated all over 
the British Isles, on the Continent, and 
even as far afield as Egypt to judge by 
a mere selection from recent correspond- 
ence. One listener even complained that 
a speech from the Prime Minister interfered 
with the reception of his favourite Midland 
Regional programmes ! 

¢ + 5 

When the second station of the British 
Broadcasting Company was opened in 
Witton, a Birmingham suburb, over ten 
years ago, the first director to be appointed 

. was Mr. Percy 
Edgar, who 
still holds the 
reins as Capa- 
bly as ever, 
despite his 


By 
C. HATTON  cespit 
oaee soiree 


In the old days he was cramped into a 
spare warehouse of the General Electric 
Co.; now, he has his own lavishly furnished 
office, which is used as an extra studio 
when Celebrities visit the station to broad- 
cast. 

His appearances on the ether are, 
unfortunately, less frequent nowadays, for 
his impressions of Scrooge and Chevalier 
and the Protean Interludes; in which he 


| played all the parts, were always great 
| favourites. 


Yet even now, the name of 


_ Edgar Lane sometimes appears opposite a 
| character part in the programmes from 


| this station. 


It is not. generally known 
that “this conceals the identity of the 
- director. 


uting the past few months, Mr. Edgar 
has been too busy to preside at the 


weekly meetings of the Programme Board, ~ 


and has delegated this office to Mr. H. J. 


| Dunkerley, who was. appointed to the 
| newly-created position of programme direc- 


tor last “October. His ten years’ broad- 
casting experience at the North Regional 


, and London stations is a great asset at 
| Birmingham, where a week rarely goes by 
| without his suggesting or adopting a new 


idea for inclusion in the programmes. 
At the mention of the name Harold 


: Casey, most Midland listeners will quietly 
| hum: “For he’s a jolly good fellow’’—and 


there is no doubt that “ Pat’ is one of the 
‘most popular.men in broadcasting to-day. 
He ‘has been with ‘the B.B.C. since the 
early days, when he must have sung him- 
'self hoarse, so continuously were his 
_ services in request as a baritone, in addition 


“This is 
MIDLAND f 
PEGIONAL 


ERA SIOu 


listeners all over the country, has already con- 
ducted over 200 auditions since he arrived 
in Birmingham two months ago. No more 
than a dozen of them have proved successful. 
And now he is cheerfully facing the task of 
reading some five hundred plays ! 


A product of the legitimate stage, Mr. 

Webster graduated from repertory work to 
producer at the Scottish Regional, where his 
talent was speedily recognized, and he was 
promoted to London. There he was responsible 
for many productions of a lighter nature which 
are his especial forte, notably the burlesques 
by the Mellhuish brothers, which he has success- 
fully revived 


ai 


to his duties as announcer and 
assistant station. director. 

But his voice is none the 
worse, as he sometimes: proves 
when he can snatch. half an hour 
from his desk. Most of ‘his 
time is busily occupied in seeing 


_— grammes. His motto 
: is ‘‘Entertainment 
first,’’ and he frankly 
declares that he is out 
to amuse the 

ee tired business 


——~ 2 
Ee 
Se 7A \ 


man, 
that the wheels of routine re- ' His collabor- 
volve smoothly, for Pat is now H ator in this 


dignified by the title ‘‘ Regional 
Executive’’—with a score of 
clerks beneath his eagle eye, 


©, movement for 
j brighter broad- 
casting is 


and a hundred details demand- | Denis Last 
ing his daily attention. : 
+ + + Tl 
Next come two officials whom PAGE one 


I cannot refrain from mentally 
classifying as the Bright Young 
Men of the B.B.C. at Birming- 
ham. Both are brimming with 
ideas, and with unflagging 
enthusiasm spend many 
hours of overtime putting 
them into operation. 
For instance, Direc- 

tor of Productions 

Martyn C. Webster, 
whose name is, of 
course, familiar to 


Percy 
Edgar: 
Midland 
Regional 
Director 
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in the -Midland Regional pro- > 


a 


a. See Seer eS 


‘‘ Songstress per- 
forming contral- 
toes in her throat 

. . Slap the gear 
into neutral.” 


d 


peaking as I who counts 
himself to be among the 1,000’s 
of millions of persons who 
love nothing more better as to 
listen to the B.B.C. patent 
non-wire musics and suchly concertos, I 
should like to decant some commentings ve 
concerning over-lappings, atmospherics and 


suchbly inconvenients. 


All listening persons are aware that, while 
listening to enjoy, say, Bach’s Fugue in 
H minor via the Grand National (193 kc’s), 
they may succeed to also hear honourable 
professor disgorging on ‘‘Ant-life in the 
Antipods”’ on the Regionals Depot (843 
he’s). 

sy) 

This, of course, are very good value for 
money because we achieve to secure 
2 programmes at the same time for only 
the price of 1, thusly acquiring a £’s worth 
for our 10/-. But not anythelessly, it are 
very difficult to adequately enjoy saidly 
Bach’s Fugue with 1 ear and honourable 
professor’s ant life with the other without 
causing them to comingle with very har- 
moniousless results. 

This are what electrical persons call 
“over-lappings,”” and are caused by the 
ohms from the Grand National mixing them- 


{OG 


Deeants Some 


OVERLAPPINGS ~ 
__UNTECHNICAL | 


See 


selves with the ohms from the 
Regional, so that it are very non- 
easy to tell 1 ohm from the other 
ohm. This ate especially so on 
cheap quality sets of very small 
and inferior h.p. These ohms 
travel at more as per 3 or 4,000 
m’s.p.h., soit are extremely difficult 
to catch same when I-ce they have 
started on the wrong line and have 
a collision with other ohms on the 
right line. The only remedy are to 
ensnare them into a wave-trap, 
otherwisely when they meet any 
enemy ohms they fight more worse 
as cats and dogs. 
D 

Saidly snares are called “‘wave- 
traps,” because the ohms can only 
travel on waves. If we non- 
possessed any waves, we should not have 
any ohms and ergo (Latin) we should 
non-succeed to hear any of the musical 
and other airs which Honourable B.B.C. 
performs us by specially prepared persons. 

These tunes are blown into an electric 
machine which turns them into ohms 
(sometimes called ‘‘watts’’) and then 
impumps them into the ether. Saidly 
ether (which are the non-visible stuff we 
see all around us) makes waves which carry 
the musical ohms 
from Broadcast- 
ings House to our 
private ears. 


D 

We cannot, of 
course, achieve to 
see the waves 
with the naked 
eye because they 
are entirely non- 
like the maritime 
or nautical waves 
which we im- 
paddle our feet in 
at Marsgate or 
Ramsgate. We 
can only succeed 
to catch them by 


turning a nob in the trap; when we turn 
the nob I way, it pushes out the Grand 
National ohm-waves, and when we turn it 
the other way, it pushes out the Regional 
ohm-waves. Thusly we can decide which 
waves we wish to catch, imbottle same and 
listen to them. 


® 

Atmospherics are also a very big bugsbear 
to the wireless tyro non-acquainted with 
electrics and suchly scientifics. They cause 
to produce groanings and squealings like 
as a dying pig in a thunder-storm and are 
extremely non-musical to the ear. Not 
anybody has yetly achieved to successfully 
ascertain what these atmospherics consist 
to be, but it are generally believed they 
are ether germs which live in the waves 
like winkles. 

Non-doubtlessly the specially prepared 
B.B.C. ohm-waves upset them and this 
causes them to emit howls and screechings 
for revenge. Some very humanitarian 
persons imagine to suppose that these 
wailings are atmospherics in pain, but it 
are scientifically believed that atmospherics 
cannot feel pain, so their screechings must 
be due to entirely bad temper. 


G 


Fading out ze, when the wireless sounds 


“Outntots 
should not be 
attempted tll 
the tyro are an 
efficient nob- 
twiddler.”’ 


FAM 


Commernti 
AND VARIOUS 


v4 


grow to become non-audible to the ear, are 
caused by a sufficientless supply of electrics 
or other magnetic sparkingsand necessitates 
to have some more put in. This usually 
happens to occur when showing off our 
wireless set to honourable friends, thusly 
causing ‘them to secretly laugh in their 
sleeves at us because they, more likely as 
not, have achieved to acquire an all-mains 
A.C and D.C 12 h.p set at per 15/- on the 
nail and 5/- weekly. 

The only remedy for fading out, are to 
impurchase some fresh electric juices, but 
it are goodish policy to always keep a jar 
in stock, thusly avoiding to incur the silent 
smirks of our friends. 

D 

The wireless tyro cannot do more better 
than to 1-st tune into the philharmonical » 
or other roo% orchestras, because they 
produce so enormous sounds that over- 
lappings, atmospherics and suchly impedi- 
menta are almost entirely washed out by 
the so terrific storm of ether ohm-waves. 
Honourable S. Wagner (whose so famous 
tone-poem The Charge of the Valkeries from 
Tristram and Shandy are regarded to be 
atmospherics-proof) are highly recom- 
mended to beginners, as 1-ce tuned in to 
him, all other noises are soundless. 

Honourable Stravinsky (the so talented 


“Tunes are 
blown into an 
electvic mach- 
tne which 
turns them in- 
to ohms.”’ 


nss on 


author of The Fiveirons and other 
orchestral cantatoes) are also very 
suitable for the tyro to practise 
his hand on as he are next to 
non-overlappable. Care should, 
howeverly, be taken to not mistake 
him for a covey of atmospherics 
on the wing as musicless ignorami 
achieve to sometimes do. 
D 

The Gershom and other Parking- 
ton Quintots should not be at- 
tempted till the tyro are grown to 
become an efficient nob-twiddler, 
or are very au fait (French for 
O.K) with his set, as these quintots 
blow only very mild airs. It are 
far more better to tune in when 
the B.B.C. Army Band, or the 
Wireless Songsters are purveying 
their stuff as they produce some very 
strong ohms and are not easily over- 
lapped. 

On the contrary hand, jazz music are 
jam to the common tyro because it entirely 
non-matters about atmospherics or over- 
lappings when these airs are being 


decanted. Jazz consists of so big quantity 
of atmospherics itself, that a few more or 
less suffice to make an extremely small 
difference and are 


so good as _ non- 
distinguishable. 


9) 

If the beginner 
should achieve to 
hear sounds like 
as a person play- 
ing discords on 
a saw, the chances 
are a roo to I, 
bar 1, that he has 
tuned in to a 
songstress _per- 
forming contral- 
toes in her throat. 
This, I regret to 
inform, are entire- 
ly remedyless and 
we can only dis- 
pose of it by 
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** Jazz music are 


jam . .. because 
it entirely non- 
matters about 


atmospherics.”’ 


Slapping the gear into neutral 
honourable throatster are finished. 

Some day, I venture to confidently 
prognose, a genius person will succeed to 
invent a red light to show when a person 
are going to decant contraltoes, and again 
to show when the painful episode are over. 
This would be a very enormous boon 
because now when we slip into neutral it 
are more as likely that, when we change 
gear again, we shall have missed something 
good or, more worse still, have caught the 
songstress in her 2-nd batch of contraltoes. 

D 

By striving to strenuously follow the 
abovely few hintings, I do not hesitate to 
doubt that the most expertless and 
Ye-witted tyro will achieve to eventually 
produce good quality wireless music in ail 
its branches. He must, howeverly, re- 
member to oil all the working parts of his 
set not more less as 1-ce a week, also see 
that he has the requisite electric and suchly 
propulsion juices. Only best quality British 
electric sparks should be used. 

With these so few words, I will now furl 
my pen, trusting to sincerely hope they 
will purvey encouragements to those who 
have hithertoly non-possessed wireless 
because of fearing it are above their 
comprehensions. 


until 
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introduced 


to B.B.C, through Siy Henry Wood at a 


“Prom” concert. 


Backhaus 


lia 
; 
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1, 


Austra 
encouraged her to go to Leipz’ 
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3 born 
by nuns in convent. 
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ILEEN JOYCE 
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IANISTIC BEAUTY 


_ fTeligious studio. 


known hymns sung by the Wireless 
| Singers (who also sing for the 


| a psalm, and a short scriptural 
|) passage. 


| mainly for invalids and other 
| “‘shut-ins,’’ are also greatly ap- 
| preciated by business men, hun- 
|| dreds of whom tune-in the service 
| in their office and find the fifteen 
| minutes of prayer and prose a 
| fine mental tonic in the hurly- 
| burly of business. 


i 
) 


| evenings 
' Square. 
| the Rev. W. H. Elliott. 


country’s national life. 


people. 
various denominations which exist. 


Pursuing this policy, the first religious address ever 
broadcast—by the Rev. John A. Mayo, on Christmas Day, 


1922—immediately indicated that religious 
programmes would meet a wide but 
possibly little mentioned need. 
a + ° 
In addition to the religious services the 
Sunday evening Epilogues have gained for 
themselves a widespread appreciation. 
They provide a brief interval of simple 
beauty for millions who would be the first 
to claim that they are not religious. By 
their very simplicity they have brought 
religion into the lives of many who un- 
consciously needed it, but had no other 
means of catering for it. 


qual in appeal and value are the 
10.15 morning services from the 
The service is 


sermonless—two or three  well- & 


Epilogue and all other studio - 
services) two appropriate prayers, 


These services, intended 


5 + + 
Presiding over all matters of broadcast 


| religion is the “radio bishop,” the Rev. 
| F. A. Iremonger. A brilliant man, with a 
| more than usually wide knowledge of 
| English people and their lives, he has been 


a slum parson in the poorest quarters of 


East London, the editor of a religious 


newspaper, chaplain to the King, and 


' honorary chaplain to the Archbishop of 
| York. 


very successful venture has been 
the mid-week service on Thursday 
from St. Michael’s, Chester 
The voice listeners hear is that of 
He does not look 


ight from the earliest days the B.B.C. has 
set itself out to cater for every facet of this 
One of the most 
difficult problems has been that of religion. 

It required a deep and intimate under- 

standing of the instructive religious aspirations of the 
It necessitated comprehensive provisions for the 


Above: Rev. Pat 
McCormick and 
theRev.W .H. Elliott. 
Below: Rev. Dick 
Sheppard and the 
Rev. F.A Ivemonger. 
On the [aoe 
vight is ~ 
shown 
the re- 
ligious 
studio. 


his fifty years, and 
his mental outlook 
is correspondingly 
young and sym- 
pathetic. 

The Very Rev. 
Richard Sheppard 
made St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields the best 
known church in Eng- 
land, It is now a London 
sight for visiting country cousins along 
with Nelson’s lions and the National 
Gallery. Its vicar settled for all time 
the appeal of the real church service for 
broadcasting purposes in contrast to a 
studio arrangement. 
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CEST PULPIT 
inthe WORLD. 


In his time he received the 
sympathy of the same tens 
of thousands when asthma 
forced him to give up his 
living at St. Martin’s and 

also broadcasting. 

. ¢ ° 
Few people believed 
that there could ever be 
another Dick Sheppard. 
When Pat McCormick 
made his first broadcast 
address as the new vicar 
of St. Martin’s he had the 
largest and most critical 
congregation that any fight- 
ing parson could wish for. 
This ex-Blackheath rugby 
player, born of Irish stock, vicar of a 
hard-drinking, quick-shooting gold mine 
parish near Johannesburg, D.S.O., de- 
corated chaplain of the Great War, has 
more than maintained the Dick Sheppard 

tradition. 
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ast month I wrote rather 
generally on the subject of 
being well dressed without 


justifying, to any large extent, 

the title of the article, ‘‘ Dress- 
ing the Studio,’’ so this month I want to tell 
you about this in. more detail, which will 
not be difficult, as I have seen some very 
lovely dresses in the studios of the B.B.C. 
since I wrote last. 

I was in St. George’s Hall for the first 
performance of Gordon. McConnel and 
Harry S. Pepper’s pantomime, Sinbad, in 
which you will remember Betty Huntley 


apcesnserencages 4 (2 


Style nd Crace mn in Frocks 
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DRESSING THE 


Sh cert wn et tae 


Wright, the daughter of Huntley Wright, 
played the part of Ruby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sinbad’s daughter, and Wynne Ajello that 
of the Fairy Roma. 

Betty was wearing a plain black dinner 
frock made in a ribbed satin material, 
which immediately commended itself to 
me, for, as you know, I am very partial to 
black. The frock had a high neck, with 
just a suspicion of a cowl in front. The 
back view showed a slash from the waist 
to the neck, where it was held together by 
a link of two diamante buttons. 

The sleeves were tight from the wrist to 
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the elbow, after which they 
were slashed to the arm- 
holes. Round the waist was 
a wide belt of the same 
material as the frock, fastened 
at the back by a large buckle, 
also covered with the same 
material. 
a” aA 

Wynne was wearing a very 

lovely dinner gown of chiffon 


well-dressed women at 
recent B.B.C. concert. 

On the left is a Marshall 
and Snelgrove model, an ex- 
quisite coat in coca-dyed ermine, 
with a luxurious collar of fox 
to match. 


On the right is a dignified 
ensemble in black panne velvet 
with lace appliqué. This gown, 
a Dorothy Walker model, is cut 
with a train. 


velvet, the shade something 
between. emerald and bottle 
green (I’m afraid I can- 
not cope with the 
technical names of all 
the variety of shades 
to be obtained now- 
adays). This gown 
had very wide magyar 
sleeves which narrowed 
below the elbow until 
they were tight at the wrists: The neck 
was high and cut on rather severe lines. : 
It was lined with oyster satin and turned . 
over in two little points in front, thus more 
fully revealing the oyster satin. At the 
back of the neck was a bow of green velvet, 
and from this bow to the waist, round 
which was.a swathed belt of green velvet 
and oyster satin, were a row of tiny 
diamante buttons. 


must tell you of a very lovely evening 
dress that Adelie Dixon was recently 
wearing. The dress was of white satin 


eLVAZlOu 
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and very beautifully cut. Over this 
she wore a coatee of the same material 
with wide lapels, faced with flame-coloured 


his 1s Hermione £ 
Baddeley to whose y 
penchant for chic hats f 
Doris Arnold refers in 
this article. In private 
life Miss. Baddeley is 
the Hon. Mrs. David 
Tennant. 


sequins. ; CV 2 AES) eee 
The sleeves of the coatee were tight to the Marshall > 
elbow, where they began to widen gradually until and Snelgrove f 


\ they were very wide at the wrist. These, from the elbow to the model worn by a 
{ wrist, were also faced with flame-coloured sequins. With this well-known broad- 


ensemble she wore flame-coloured satin court shoes, and the whole caster at a recent 
vadio recital. This 


lovely gown in nil 


aA aA 7 ao Id 
The Eight Step Sisters were looking very sweet at a recent show, too. Hees has A Full 


They were wearing one of their very pretty stage frocks. These were train lined in 
in the form of pyjamas, with very wide legs, slit to the knee on the green crépe -~ de - 


effect was very striking. 


t outer side of each leg and lined with deep emerald satin, which showed chine. 
| very attractively as they danced. The 
| bodices were cut to a V-shape in front and é 5 ; z by 

had no back. ound all the edges were 

sewn a single row of golden sequins. D O R | S 


was talking to Denis Freeman the other A R N O L D 


day about his recent broadcast, ‘‘By 
Royal Appointment,’”” and he told me that B.B.C. Staff Pianist 
at every rehearsal for a week before the vars ia ae. 
broadcast, Hermione Baddeley wore a new hat. 
I myself happened to go in to a rehearsal 
| | one morning, when she was wearing a most 
unique model in black velvet, which was 
almost an exact replica of a schoolboy’s 
mortar-board, complete with tassel from 
the centre of the crown, except that the 
square crown was not stiffened as in the 
case of a genuine mortar-board. 

=) =) 

On another page is a portrait of Eileen Joyce 
in a perfectly glorious gown that has been 
specially designed for her by Lady (Lucile) 
i Duff-Gordon, and named by her ‘“‘ My Darling.” 
The dress is made of black taffeta, with the 
famous “ Partridge’ trimming that she herself 
| invented. It is of early Victorian design, with 
i 
i 


exquisite old-fashioned collar and sleeves 
finished off with little blue bows, those at the 
wrists having a particularly charming effect. 
Little black buttons down the middle of the 
tight-fitting bodice and the basque at the 
| hips complete this delightful and intri- 
f guing “‘period”’ dress. 


ext month I want to tell you a- 
bout some of the lovely clothes 
that Olive Groves makes for her- 
self. Olive and I, besides being 
very great personal friends, 
‘ both inside and outside the 
studios, have that extra 
| bond of affinity between 
| us, in that we both make 
our own clothes when- 
ever we have time. 


eRABOn 


here is a group of men—now 

scattered far and wide—who can 

claim to be the pioneers of 

broadcast entertainment in this 

country. They worked unknown 
to the public and unnoticed by the Press. 
And then, when the mighty machine was 
working, most of them retired to other 
spheres. Two, indeed, died. 


REX PALMER 


Arthur Burrows, a name which means 
but little to the latest recruits to the army 
of listeners, was the big name of broad- 
casting in the early twenties. In 1918 he 
was a journalist, and he wrote an article 
which uncannily predicted the precise way 
in which broadcasting has since developed. 
That article was pooh-poohed by nearly 
everybody. 


wo years later, however, he was 

largely responsible for organizing the 
broadcast by Melba from Chelmsford 
in 1920. That event can almost be 
regarded as the birth of British broad- 
casting. 

In 1922 he became programmes director 
in the newly formed British Broadcasting 
Company. This was the time when his real 
work began. He framed the programme 
policy for the B.B.C., which is still largely 
followed. He gave auditions to artistes. He 
helped the engineers. He attended confer- 
ences with technical experts. He acted as 
an announcer. He was ‘‘ Uncle Arthur”’ in 
the Children’s Hour. He wrestled with the 
impossibly difficult problem—at that time 
—of the licence fee. 

After three years of such work he left the 
B.B.C. to take up the important position of 
Secretary-General of the International 
Broadcasting Union at Geneva. He has 
been there ever since, and his work, 
although almost unknown to the tens of 
millions of listeners in Europe, is the corner 
stone on which the present-day broadcast- 
ing structure is built. 

5 a a 

His unfailing tact spelt happy ending to 
the Lucerne wavelength conference. The 
great international relays which link half a 


dozen countries 
together for one 
broadcast are a 
direct result of his 
liaison work with 
the various postal 
authorities, who 
agreed to his sug- 
gestion to allocate 
special telephone 
circuits for these 
relays. 

Just as Arthur 
Burrows was re- 
sponsible for the 
developments of the 
programme side of 
broadcasting, Cap- 
tain P. P. Eckersley 
made it technically possible. 

During the War he was a research 
engineer in the wireless sections of the 
Army and Air Force. In 1923 he became 
the B.B.C.’s chief engineer. Before this he 
gained fame among those few intrepid 
wireless enthusiasts who then existed 
by establishing the experimental station 
of Writtle, which gave a wonderful 
stimulus to the early days of the new 


ARTHUR.BURROWS 


form of entertainment for the masses. 

His first job was to find a new site for 
the London transmitter, because the old 
one was interfering with the Air Ministry 
installation. Other stations had to be 
erected to satisfy the clamouring provinces, 
who were angrily demanding equality with 
the Metropolis. 


ll] this meant fourteen hours of 
hectic work a day. When he could 
spare a few minutes from the actual 
design of the technical apparatus he 
was lecturing, interviewing, and __broad- 
casting. 

Thousands of listeners recall those early 
talks of P. P. Eckersley. He proved him- 
self a most delightful humorist, with a gift 
for explaining technical phenomena in 
terms of alphabetical simplicity. His most 
famous phrase was “‘ Please don’t do it,”’ 
referring to the misuse of the fierce reaction 
control causing oscillation. 

“P.P.”’ will be remembered best for: his 
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brilliant conception of a regional system to 
provide the entire country with a two- 
programme service without the necessity of 
purchasing an expensive receiver. ‘This 
plan was his pet child and has since been 
the model of many other systems all over 
the world. He resigned from the B.B.C. in 
1929 to take up commercial work. 


D3 Nraewen B.B.C. veteran who resigned 
in that year was Rex Palmer. He 
became London station director in 1923, 
and, in-addition to formulating the pro- 
gramme policy of those early days and 
putting the artistes at their ease when they 
faced the unfamiliar microphone, he worked 
overtime as the original golden-voiced 
singer of broadcasting. 

“A song by Rex Palmer’’ was almost a 
nightly announcement—often made by 


PERCY PITT 


himself. It “was scheduled in the pro- 

grammes often because the public de- 

manded it, and many times because some 

artiste got microphone fright or failed to 
turn up at the last moment. 
a aa + 

He was also the never-to-be-forgotten 

“Uncle Rex’ in the days when the 


pany and can now 
claim to own the 
best-known film 
voice in the country. 

comments on 


He 
eighteen news items 
a week, which are 


BROADCASTING 


lervice of domestic broad-— 


Children’s Hour was an impromptu party 
for practically every member of the B.B.C.’s 
London staff. ; 

Now he is still the man behind the pub- 
lic’s entertainment—in the gramophone 
field. 


E, Jeffery, the first B.B.C. pro- 
ductions director, helped to put 
radio drama on the map. The first good 
plays ever broadcast in this country were 
from the Aberdeen station in 1923. They 
drew such attention that Jeffery was 
promptly brought down to headquarters. 
He began his duties with two people on his 
staff and ended with thirty-eight. The 
White Chdteau, most successful of all radio 
dramas, was his production. 
He also began the policy of inviting the 
big names of the legitimate stage to act 


- R. E. JEFFERY 


before the microphone. Matheson Lang and 


_ Sir John Martin Harvey were two of them. 


S a * 

He also left the B.B.C. in 1929, going 
into film production, and was responsible 
for the sound production of the first big 
British talkie, Alfred Hitchcock’s Blackmail. 
Later he transferred toa news reel com- 


: Oe ore John C. Stobart, whose sudden deaths 
ed by grateful listeners 


_ cultural listening. 


seen by five million 
people in more than 
a thousand cinemas. 

No man _ could 
have a finer epitaph 
than that his narne 
and work should be 
remembered by the 
people he served. 
And no one con- 
nected with broad- 
casting is better 
entitled to that honour than Percy Pitt and 


recently curtailed careers of. unstinted 
effort to increase the public taste for 


There is something tragic in the fact 
that these two men should have died just as 


broadcasting was reaching the apex of its 


position in national life. They had, per- 
force, to be content with the fact that they 


P. P. ECKERSLEY 


had assisted it materially towards that goal. 

Years before broadcasting was thought 
of. Percy Pitt worked behind the scenes, 
chiefly in the realm of opera. His great 


chance to instil his own love for the masters - 


of composition into the hearts of those who 
had never had the opportunity of hearing 
them came when he was offered the position 
of musical director in 1924. 

He became known to hundreds of radio 
artistes as “ The Maestro”’ during the long 
series of studio operas which he personally 
arranged, rehearsed, conducted, and pro- 
duced from the London studios. During 
the years that he was in charge of broadcast 
music he had the pleasure of watching it pro- 
gress to a place in national life-which even 
he had never previously dreamed about. 


a e * 

Although he retired from active work 
with the B.B.C. an 1929, he maintained a 
close connection with broadcasting and the 
staff of Broadcasting House almost to the 
day of his all-too-sudden death. He could 
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not, in fact, drag himself away from the 
scene of the work he loved so well. 

Neither would his colleagues allow him 
to hide himself away. His kindly, reliable 
advice was much too valuable for that. 


H: was also a great composer, and the 
occasional concerts now devoted to his 
work by the B.B.C. indicate that posterity 
will remember Percy Pitt as a composer as 
well as the man who made Britain music- 
conscious. 


J. GC. STOBART 
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The memory of John C. Stobart, whose 
long illness—brought on largely by over- 
work—culminated in his death in May of 
last year, will live for ever. To the listening 
public he was the man whose name 
appeared in the programmes once a year— 
for the Grand Good Night which marked 
the date of the end of the old year and the 
beginning of the_new. 

But his official capacity was education 
director of the B.B.C., and in this position 
he was responsible for almost every branch 
of the spoken word, which has such an 
important niche in the B.B.C.’s activities. 
Besides this, he looked after religious 
broadcasting. 

Not even the most sincere believer m the 
power of personality which manages to get 
past the microphone ever realized the. sin- 
cere affection which the lstening public 
could have for one man until that memor- 
able day when St. Martin’s in the Fields 
Church was not large enough to hold the 
people in London who alone wished to pay 
tribute to the memory of the man who sent 
the ‘good wishes of the nation to the 
countries of Europe. 

The B.B.C. have themselves paid the 
best tribute of all to this man. In their 
Year Book they say : 

“. . . Inhimscholarship was interwoven 
with good sense, irony with humanity, deep 
piety with charm and (as he himself des- 
cribed it) flippancy. ... A personality 
that, rooted in religion, sent forth live 
shoots that met and embraced ordinary 
humanity at a score of points.” 

> ° ° 

All these pioneers of broadcasting deserve 
to be gratefully remembered by the listen- 
ing public. They helped to make British 
broadcasting the envy of the world. 
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Identification Parade es 


adio voices of Europe are 
clamouring for a hearing right 
in your home. Your aerial is 
picking them up every second 
of the day. More often than 
not they go unheard, for the simple reason 
that the listener does not know their source 
and cannot tune them in when he reads 
about them in his radio programmes. 
Move the tuning dial round slowly and 
listen to the galaxy which awaits your 
bidding. A snatch of tzigane music . . . 
the hectoring voice of one of Europe’s new 
dictators talking to his people . . . the 
roar of an orchestra as you swiftly pass 
a near-by B.B.C. station ... a ‘shrill 
soprano beloved by every French trans- 
mitter . . . dance music . . . more dance 
music . . . and—if you sit up late enough 
—the faint sound of a nasal voice filtering 
over the Atlantic from some American 
station. 
5 5 5 
The world is waiting to entertain you. 
But can you identify the programmes in 
every instance? Ascertaining the names 
of the European stations is not so much 
a linguistic feat as a little common sense 
plus some mathematical knowledge. 
At several points 
on the dial are the 
B.B.C. stations which 
will assist in helping 
you to get your bear- 
ings. By comparing 
their positions with 
their wavelengths it is 
but a short step to 
ascertain the source of 
the other programmes 
you can pick up. 


Wis the details 
about the sta- 
tions’ power. There 
is little likelihood of 
your picking up some 
small station of Cen- 
tral Europe working 
on 2.5 kilowatts. Your 
ether searching will 
bring in stations using 
7 kilowatts or more. 


Above is Tante 
Héléne, chief an- 
nouncer of Radio 
Katowice; while on 
the right is the 
floodlit entrance 
to the N.B.C: 
studios in Radio 
City, New York. 


With the race for power and even more 
power greatly increasing in rapidity, most 
of those which mterest you are well over 
the 15-kilowatt mark. 

Of even greater assistance in the radio 
identification parade is the fact that much 
ingenuity has been shown by the European 
station authorities in devising distinctive 
call signs which know no bounds of the 
language problem. 

* Sa * 

Warsaw, the long-wave giant with a 
power of 120 kilowatts and a wavelength 
of 1,304 metres, announces itself by a piano 
solo—Chopin’s A Major Polonaise. 

The song of the nightingale is frequently 
heard at several positions on the dial. This 
idea has been adopted by a number of 
Italian stations, such as Trieste and Milan. 


Another help on the part of Italy is the 
fact that woman announcers are invariably 
employed. 


ncidentally, the Italian stations are 
worth finding because their trans- 
missions are so beautifully modulated and 
can always be relied on for something 
worth hearing. 
The clang of a hammer on an anvil means 
that you are listening to 
Katowice on 395 metres. ie ye ne 
Belgrade, if you. are able to 
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AN ARRE 


Says 
IG. 


CANNELL 


who, in this 
article, gives 
an outline of 
what a B.B.C. 
announcer 
has to be and 
C6 rs Wot onl een OU 
Cannell, well- 
known jour- 
nalist, is the 
author of 
several radio 
plays, includ- 
ing ‘Cabaret,’ 
which has 
been broad- 
cast three 
times. 
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CH: is the “ Good 
night, everybody ; 


good night”? man— 


A. Htbberd, the chief 
announcer. After distin- 
guished war service, he 


joined the B.B.C. announcing 
staff ten years ago. He has 
announced for nearly 
300,000 hours of broadcast 
programmes and has, for a 
decade, made broadcast 
speech a profound study. 


o most people the announcer’s 
job seems to be the perfection 
of comfort and ease. The 
average man thinks of it as a 
task which involves nothing 
more than the reading, once or twice 
a day, of news bulletins, weather re- 
ports, and fat stock prices and of intro- 
ducing, with a sentence or two, musical 
programmes or variety turns. 

In actual fact, the work of the announcer 
is one of the hardest at Broadcasting House, 
and this applies also to the provincial 
stations; particularly to them, in fact. So 
vague is the public impression of what an 
announcer has to do that many applications 
pour into the B.B.C. from people who 
think they could perform such duties 
“standing on their head.” 


he type of announcer has been arrived 
at after careful thought. Apart from 
his educational qualifications, and these 
must be considerable, there is the question 
of his voice. Many men in the street regard 
the voices of B.B.C. announcers as being 
somewhat ‘‘posh,”’ if I may be allowed to use 
so colloquial an expression; but if, when you 
listen next to an announcer, you will take 
the trouble to “analyse his voice,’ you will, I 
think, agree that it strikes a pleasant me- 
dium—between a too conversational enunci- 
ation and an “ Qe epecialized : voice. 
¢ ° 
In trying ae find the right announcing 
voice, the B.B.C. have had. in their 


minds tones of intonation and enunciation 
that would be acceptable to all types of 
listeners, both educated and more or less 
illiterate. I think they have succeeded. 
All the B.B.C. announcers have what I 
regard as distinguished voices. They stand 
out, each is different from the other, and all 
are pleasant to hear. There is no accent, 
no affectation, and certainly not the 
slightest sign of over-emphasis. 

The tests which a would-be announcer 
must pass include a reading of an SOS 
in French and of items in other European 
languages. The reading of passages in 
English prose and poetry also figure in the 
microphone examination which the candi- 
date must face. 

a aa a 

Recently I heard of a case in which an 
applicant for an announcer’s post became 
speechless through fright during the micro- 
phone test. Educationally, he had all the 
qualifications. He came from one of the 
great universities, and seemed a likely 
person. But when given the reading matter 
for the test, he found himself unable to 
speak a single word. A sympathetic 
B.B.C. official gave him a glass of water 
and encouraged him to try again. A fresh 
attempt was made, but in less than a 
minute, the man stopped again and said he 
simply could not go on. 


AG announcer must be able not merely to 


speak well and clearly and to enun- 
ciate in several languages, but also he must 
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be a man of good social presence, who can 
inspire confidence in others. 

I remember my feelings when I went to 
give an half-hour’s talk, my first, before the 
microphone. Being naturally anxious to 
do it as well as I possibly could, I had made 
careful rehearsal at home in my efforts to 
achieve pleasant enunciation and easy, 
conversational tone. 

Although nerves do not trouble me much, 
I felt a sense of apprehension when I walked 
towards the studio. In ten minutes, I told 
myself, many thousands, probably some 
millions of people, will be listening to me. 
I formed a mental picture of them, these 
listeners, in country homes, in flats and 
tenements, relatives and friends, all poten- 
tial critics. 


hat would they think of what I had to 

say, and how I was saying it, I asked 
myself. And when I met friends the next 
day, what comments would they make? 
Swiftly my mind toured provincial towns, 
where I knew that acquaintances of mine 
lived. [ visualized them looking at the Radio 


_Times or the broadcast programmes in the 


newspapers, glancing at their clock, and 
switching on to hear me. I felt a definite 
inward tremor, and I struggled to master it. 
I was shown into a large waiting-rocm on 
the ground floor. in the room was a 
great loud-speaker, through which I could 
hear the music of a band, 
this being the item on the pro- ihe! oe 
gramme which immediately 4 
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t would be difficult in these 

days to find anyone who 

objected to broadcasting on 

principle. Offer twenty 

guineas for twenty minutes 
work at a microphone to almost any person’ 
capable of broadcasting, and to millions 
who are not capable, and your offer will be 
taken without hesitation. There are, of 
course, musicians, entertainers, actors and 
actresses and other specialists who can 
successfully demand a much higher fee 
than this from the B.B.C, 

A four-figure fee was mentioned in the 
case of Harry 
Lauder’s first 
broadcast, but 
my contention 
remains un- 
challenged by 


such exceptional 
cases. I can 
only think of 
¥. O U N G three inter- 


national figures 
who, in this 
country, consistently refuse to broadcast. 


> + * 

It was not always like this. The steady 
rise to power of the B.B.C. has gone on 
from year to year. .One after another tae 
great princes of public entertainment have 
fallen before the mighty overlord. 


ow different it all was ten years ago. 

At that time the firm which now owns 
the Queen’s Hall, from which most of the 
important B.B.C. concerts are broadcast, 
led the anti-broadcasting forces, and they 
were backed in furious opposition by 
another firm of booking agents which 
forbade any of the artistes on its books to 
broadcast and threatened them with 
boycott if they did. This firm now supplies 
the B.B.C. with the greater proportion of 
its musical stars. 

The man whose name, for many, many 
years, has been synonymous’ with 
popular classical music, Sir Henry Wood, 
stood aloof for a few years, but now through 
the medium of the broadcast Proms he has 
increased his popularity a hundred-fold. 

+ + So 

Sir Thomas Beecham, that picturesque 
impish poseur and genius, turned up his 
nose at the mere idea of broadcasting. 
He remained a dissenter longer even than 
Sir Henry Wood, but he capitulated. Now 
he is known to listeners who when they 
read of his various exploits in the news- 
papers remark, “Is that that chap that we 
heard on the wireless last night?”’ 


t is strange that it was left to those people 
who would normally be dubbed high- 
brows first to realize the popular appeal 
which could be made through the medium 
of the microphone. 

They capitulated to the inevitable—and 
found the position far happier than they 
would have believed. Instead of emptying 
the concert halls it filled them with a new 
type of audience to whom the Queen’s Hall 
had previously been a building near 
Langham Place and Wigmore Street, a 
convenient route whereby the traffic jams 
of Oxford Street could be avoided. 

Even in face of this evidence the music- 


Why dont 


hall interests largely remained adamant. 
It is true to say that the attitude, in 
theory, might quite well be justified. The 
old-fashioned type of artiste had only one 
act. He knew perhaps 
five thousand words of 
patter. This kept him 
going for a lifetime. 
A few months in Lon- 
don, a few more in the 
provinces, a tour of the 
Antipodes—and by the 
time he returned to the 
Metropolis a new gene- 
tation was visiting the 
halls. 

Broadcasting, on the 
other hand, meant that 
some millions of 
listeners in every cor- 
ner of the country, 


heard his gags at the same time; and for 
his next act, whether on the air or the 
stage, had to be comprised of new material. 

These people considered themselves the 
victims of broadcasting. They were really 
the victims of progress at which it is use- 
less to protest. Younger and cleverer 
artistes arrived—men of the Clapham and 
Dwyer and Flotsam and Jetsam type, who 
could perennially find new and scintillating 
material for the audience of the New Age. 

But still the veto of the music-halls was 
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maintained. Headed by George Black, 
mandarin of the biggest variety organiza- 
tion in the country, the ban on the big 
names was rigorously maintained. 

Then, during the run 
of the Radio Show at 
Olympia last year, a 
better and more con- 
ciliatory spirit prevailed. 
The Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association put on 
a variety show composed 
entirely of radio artistes. 
The public over-crammed 
every performance. 
George Black came along 
to see it. He met Eric 
Maschwitz, the newly 


HAMBOURG 


appointed B.B.C. Variety Chief. The result 
was that the B.B.C.—Variety “war ’’ was 
virtually at an end. Layton and Johnstone 
came back to the microphone. Others were 
booked for radio work as well. Toots 
Pounds and Binnie Hale scored an imme- 
diate and lasting success on the occasion 
of their microphone debut. 
° + ¢ 

It is natural that we should wonder why 

there should still be any individuals left 


who quite definitely refuse to broadcast 
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they Broadeast? 


in this country under any circumstances 
whatever, and if there are, on what grounds 
do they base their refusal. Those who 
remain are very few indeed, but most of 
them have reached the very pinnacles of 
their profession. 

When questioned on the point they will 
usually say that the microphone will not 
do justice to their art. However true that 
might have been 
in- the past, the 
BIB.C,; engineers 
perfectly justly 
claim that modern 
microphones are 
capable of accu- 
rately transmitting 
any instrumental 


piece or any voice in all its perfection. 

I can only think of four artists who have 
so far been strong enough to resist the wiles 
of the B.B.C.’s Paymaster-General. These 
stern stonewallers are Serge Rachmaninoff, 
pianist; John McCormack, tenor; Mark 
Hambourg, pianist; and Kreisler, the 
violinist. : 

These artists had reached the pinnacle 
of their fame, and they are all four inter- 
nationally famous, long before the advent 
of wireless. Each of them receives a very 


big fee for a public appearance. John 
McCormack is*a colossally wealthy man. 
Rachmaninoff when he fled from the 
Bolshevik Revolution was penniless, but 
to-day his income must be well over 
£15,000. 

The mystery of why they refuse to 
broadcast deepens when we know that it 
is not due to any objection to the 
mechanical 
reproduction 
of their per- 
formances. 
A big propor- 
tion of their 
incomes comes 
from gramo- 
phone record 
royalties. 


John McCormack has recorded since those 
days in the dim, distant past when he was 
paid a fixed rate for every song he recorded. 
When he had made a dozen records 
separately. he knew that he had made 
roughly £5, and that was the end of it. 

It is true that John McCormack has 
never accepted a wireless engagement in 
this country, but actually he has broadcast 
once, and once only. This great Irish 
tenor is a pillar of the Catholic Church. As 
Count McCormack of the Holy Roman 
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Empire he has considerable prestige 
amongst the laity of his Church and for 
this Church this simple-souled, pious 
Irishman will do almost anything at all. 


he occasion was a dinner at one of 

London’s most exclusive hotels. Car- 
dinals and Bishops and Papal Ambassadors 
sat with a brilliant company of diplomats 
and leaders of society. At the conclusion 
of the set speeches which were officially 
relayed by the B.B.C., one of the Cardinals 
requested McCormack to sing. Anyone who 
listened that night heard McCormack’s only 
broadcast given in this country. 

He was also heard when the opening of 
the Eucharistic Conference was relayed 
from Dublin, but these exceptions do not 
disprove my original contention. John 
McCormack objects to broad- 
casting in this country be- 
cause he is convinced it 
depreciates his value as a 
public entertainer. The same 
thingappliesto Rachmaninoff. 


¢ a + 


With regard to Mark Ham- 
bourg. I am able to be even 
more definite in my con- 
clusions as the result of an 
interview. At his best Mark 
Hambourg is a great artiste. 
Especially as an interpreter 
of Beethoven he has a big 
reputation. He is also a 
shrewd business man. He is 
continuously appearing on the 
public platform in this coun- 
try. He receives a tremen- 
dous fee for a music-hall 
appearance. His visits to the 
leading provincial concert 
halls are eagerly anticipated. 
From what he said to me it is 
obvious that Hambourg is 
just as sure as McCormack 
is that broadcasting weakens 
his drawing power as a public 
entertainer, and therefore he 
will have none of it. He goes 
even further. He dislikes 
broadcasting because, “I do 
not know how my playing 
sounds’ to listeners. The 
engineers who relay me from 
the studio to the air may be 
completely unmusical so far 
as I know. I am helpless to 
repair any damage they may do. In making 
a gramophone record I can correct any 
flaws by making another one. In_broad- 
casting it is all so inevitable.” 


cannot imagine four artistes better 

equipped to withstand any temptations 
which may be placed in their way by the 
B.B.C., but I have seen so many stalwarts 
waver and fall by the wayside in the last 
four years that even they may yet yield 
to the enticement of the microphone. 


cREDID= 


Leslie Holmes, the man with the 
smiling voice, singing with Debroy 
Somers and his Band in “ Aunt 
Sally,” the new Gainsborough 
film shortly to be shown by 
Gaumont British. 


Lady Maude 
Egerton, 43 
Cheyne Court, 
S.W.3, writes: 


aving been 
laid up off 
and on since before Christmas, I have done 
a lot of listening in. I think the B.B.C. 
programmes are marvellous, it is won- 
derful how they suit all tastes. My diffi- 
culty is often to choose which wavelength 
to tune in on. Will you ask them to let 
us have more of Valdenaro and His Royal 
Hungarian Orchestra. I also adore the 
‘Café Colette,’ but do not care so much 
for ‘Franz and Hans.’ It seems to be the 
fashion to jeer at the announcers, but I 
think the London ones are most awfully 
nice.” 

You are not alone in enjoying the Café Colette 
Orchestra, and I am glad to tell you they will 
be broadcasting frequently. 

Sa a + 
Leslie E. Gillman, 54 Broadway Gar- 
dens, Mitcham, writes : 
“Take Tommy Handley, Leonard 
Henry, Jay Laurier and a few others 
and put them on the bill in a straight 
variety show. Result—sparkling enter- 
tainment. Put the same team in the 
average radio revue, with its customary 
inane background, and you get unfunny 
chaos, with personalities lost in the general 
confusion. Why will they do it?” 

There seems to be no reply to this question, 

unless the comedians mentioned can furnish tt. 
5 + aa 
Mary Ball, 67 Beauval Road, East 

Dulwich, writes : 

a feel we listeners owe a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to those Pioneers 
who first discovered the wonders of radio 
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“ 


YOUR 


and now to the 
British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation 
and all who assist 
them. Whatavery 
vast amount of 
pleasure and new 
interest the wire- 
lesshasbroughtin- 
to our daily lives!” 

A double-page fea- 
tured article dealing 
with the Pioneers 
will be found in this 
issue. 
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J. S. Jackson, 151 Chelthorpe Road, 
Grimsby, writes.: 


‘¢ Nould you possibly influence or suggest 

to the B.B.C. that the Saturday 
night variety show should be put on at 
g.30 instead of 8 as at present? This hour 
is generally the pick of the week’s pro- 
grammes and there must be thousands of 
people who are in business until 9 o’clock 
on Saturday nights and therefore miss their 
treat. It is somewhat disappointing to get 
home after a busy and tiring day and to be 
told that you have just missed the biggest 
treatofthe week. Anhour’ssparkling variety 
at 9.30 would banish the cares and worries 
and make the week-end much happier for 
every listener.” 


‘ 


Your constructive suggestion ts hereby passed 
on to the B.B.C. for their careful attention with 
the recommendation of RADIO MAGAZINE. 
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James Howard, 11 Rupert Street» 
Spotland, Rochdale, writes : 


“Tn some cases plays’or other productions 
finish a few minutes before time, and 
in nine cases out of ten, the clock is set 
ticking without any word from _ the 
announcer. In many cases, especially with 
plays which are ‘faded out,’ one is left 
guessing whether the play has ended or 
not, as ‘fades’ are usual throughout pro- 
ductions of this description, and if the 
announcer would only say a few words 
immediately on finishing, I am sure that 
the majority of listeners would appreciate 
it, as it would round off the programme in 
a more polished style.”’ 
Your suggestion 1s being acted upon and I do 


not think there will be any cause for complaint on 
this score in the future. 


UOTH z¢he 
READER 


This page—in fact, the whole of this magazine could be filled 
with letters of congratulation from readers. 
__ be only constructive criticisms and suggestions from readers. On this 
page ‘every morth will be letters from readers on any and every 


Instead, there will 


aspect of radio. 


Laurence F. Barkham, Oak Tree Road, 
Marlow, writes : 
* M*. I suggest that you endeavour to 
l obtain permission—if this is neces- 
sary—to publish photographs of the 
announcers? There seems to be a preju- 
dice at the B.B.C. against any publicity in 
respect. of the announcers, and yet we are 
allowed to see ‘photos of the director of 
variety, B.B.C. orchestral leaders and other 
B.B.C. staff. We, the public, are greatly 
interested in our announcers, who so taste- 
fully—in the main—and clearly, execute 
and enunciate their none too easy duties.” 
You will be interested to read the article in this 
issue on the work of the announcers together with 
the photograph of the chief announcer. 
+ bd + 
Hal Robinson, 31 Woodville Drive, Sale, 
Cheshire, writes : 

Hall which was published in your 
February issue plainly shows that the 
popular B.B.C. dance band leader plays 
for ‘90 per cent. passive listeners’ and 
‘io per cent. dancers.’ Ask the average 
‘passive listener’ if he prefers vocal 
choruses with his dance music and he’ll 
say ‘yes.’ It must be remembered that 
the great majority of listeners want dance 
music for its entertainment value and not as 
an opportunity for a galloping ‘six eight’ 
round a twelve-by-nine sitting-room !”’ 

An analysis of dance music broadcast will 
show that the majority of it is of high-entertain- 
ment value for non-dancers. 


Sa > 5 
‘* Logarithm,’’ Orpington, Kent, 
writes 8 
““T)jrogrammes of music should be 


designed to last slightly less time 
than is available. An extra can always be 
fitted in. Nothing can excuse the omission 
of the last piece, so often the one piece in 
the programme that one has been wanting 
to hear. The programmes for a particular 
day of the week should not become stereo- 
typed. My particular grouse is chat 
Wednesday is the only day in the week 
when I can hear the afternoon programmes, 
and I do not like the Bournemouth music 
which monopolises that time.” 

Timing is a most difficult job. I marvel, not 
that there are occasional instances of bad timing, 
but that they are not more frequent. I understand 
that you will soon have the chance of hearing 
various musical programmes on Wednesday 
afternoons. 
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ussel Cox’s interview with Henry ~ 
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(Continued 


SEX APPEAL from page 19) 


Robbins both exude sex appeal every 
time they broadcast.” 

That seems definite enough. To Eddie’s 
two singers we would add the little 
Hungarian lady, Aranka Von Major, whose 
Continental accent has proved so attractive 
to hsteners. 

We buttonholed*her just after she had 
finished singing one of her high-speed 
rhythmic songs with the gay orchestra from 
the Café Colette. 

“You English people are supposed to be 
—how shall I say it?—-unresponsive and 
cold-blooded. You like to curb your 
emotions. I have not been here very long 
and I have hardly ever watched an audience 
because nearly all my work is in the broad- 
casting studio, but I believe that you 
English are really more deeply emotional 
than many other races. 

“Just what it is I do not know. I am 
told that I have it—I think I have myself. 
It is part of me—just as it is of most 
Continental women. But I believe that 
there is a lot of sex appeal instilled in the 
music itself. The lilting melodies of 
Hungary, the tangos of Spain, and the 
folk songs of the Balkans are redolent in 
mystic glamour—which is just sex appeal. 

“Because I am Hungarian I can live the 
emotions of the composers whose songs I 
sing, and bring out everything that they 
put into their writing.”’ 

Gustave Ferrari is another Continental 
singer who has proved that he can interpret 


| the songs of France which are now his 


stock-in-trade. His captivating accent 
transforms the music into glamorous 
entertainment. The difficulties of language 
fade before his sex appeal. Possibly this 
is due to the general belief that Paris is 
the City of Love, and the listener sub- 
consciously desires the appeal which 
Ferrari is ready to give him. 

The great problem is: Has the micro- 
phone solved the problem of sex appeal? 
Is it just a voice—or what? 


DANCE BANDS 


(Continued from page 25) 


they’re after they should become regular 
broadcasters. This will be a good thing for 


the fans, if only because it will permit them 


to have regular doses of hot violin playing 
from Eric Siday, said to be Joe Venuti’s 
only rival as an ideas man ! 
+ ° Sa 

Denny Dennis—Roy Fox’s new vocalist 
—has been having lessons, and has so 
improved of late that he is just about the 
most discussed dance-band vocalist of the 
moment. When he gets more self- 
confidence, even a little “‘ bounce’’ wouldn’t 
be amiss, he will sing with more spirit. 


d bite Payne has got a new vocalist, too, 
a regular high-flier, from all accounts, 
as he is able to hit top C’s as easily as 
middle C’s. 

Jack’s own boys introduced him and with 
such enthusiasm that J.P. he him 
without hearing him. 

The singer hails from Reladd, is ad 
Ralph Silvester, and also does a spot of 
eccentric dancing by way of a side line. 
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YOUR SUCCESS 


4,000,000 Students have in 42 
years been enrolled by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, the 
world’s greatest and largest voca- 
tional-training institution. Re- 
cognised by Home and Overseas 
Government Departments, and by 
large employers throughout the 
Empire. 


1,000 all-British Instruction 
Books, specially prepared by the 
I.C.S. for spare-time postal train- 
ing, contain the finest collection of 
technical and other instructional 
matter in existence. 


The largest staff of whole-time 
qualified instructors are at your 
disposal. If you are in any un- 
certainty about your future career 
and feel that our advice would be 
helpful to you, write us to-day. 
Your letter will be answered by 
an expert. This service is free 
and places you under no obliga- | « 
tion. 


Let us explain in detail just how 
we can help you to achieve success 
in your trade, business, or pro- 
fession. 


——COUPON FOR’ FREE BOOKLET 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCESCHOOLS, 


Dept. 160, International Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 

Please send me your booklet containing 
full particulars of the Course of Correspond- 
ence Training before which I have marked 
X. JI assume no obligation. 


ccountancy (JMechanical Engineering 
Advertising (JMining Engineering 
(Aeronautical Eng. ()Motor Engineering 
puny eeeere andBldg. [jMunicipal Engineering 
kkeeping { [Plumbing 
Fichemical Engineering (Poultry Farming 
(Civil Engineering (Radio 
(JCommercial Art (Salesmanship 
(jCommercial ee {jSanitary Engineering 
chet pops {_jSteam Engineering 
lectricalEngineering [{_|Textiles 
French ok Spanish [ |Window Dressing 
(JWoodworking 


Iinsuran 
(Marine Painter iuie 
(Examinations, state which....................-. 


The I.C.S. teach wherever the post reaches, and have 
nearly 400 courses of Study. If, therefore, your 
subject is not in the above list, write it here. 
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WHOOPEE from page 43) 


evidently work best in the wee sma’ hours, 
because he pushed Leslie (‘Smiling 
Voice’’) Holmes to the piano and started 
composing. 

Sarony hummed a couple of bars and 
Holmes played it; then another couple— 
“what about letting it go like this? 
Ra-lalala-la-la-lala’”’ asks Holmes—it is 
remodelled—‘ Don’t lose that Les, remem- 
ber it boy; it’s snappy’’—then repeat the 
whole—then twist the first line—then— 
then—then—and a month later the whole 
world was humming the new Sarony hit. 


OME weeks ago Martyn Webster was 

transferred from Broadcasting House 
to the Midland studios and his last London 
show was a variety bill. I noticed that 
Davy Burnaby was whispering to the 
different artists, and after the broadcast I 
was invited to form a little farewell party 
at the Langham hotel. I discovered that 
the artists had clubbed together to give 
Martyn a good send-off. His mother was 
specially invited. 

Van Denys, whom Webster had often 
engaged to play pianoforte duets with 
Jean Melville, had proposed to her that 
night. Their engagement was announced 
and their health drunk in fine style. On 
page 43 is a picture of some of that party. 

+ + + 

The last radio party I went to was at 
Sidonie Goossens’ flat. There must have 
been nearly fifty present, and it was a 
rollicking time. 

Some mistletoe, left over from Christmas, 
gave Denis Freeman the excuse to get 
caught kissing Sidonie in full sight of Hyam 
(‘Ronnie’) Greenbaum, the Cochran con- 
ductor, and Sidonie’s husband, who hugely 
enjoyed the joke. That was the only 
chunk of wickedness in the whole of a radio 
“whoopee’’ session. 


NE of the most characteristic parties 
I have recently been to—(my broad- 
casting friends honour me by always 
inviting me, the only journalist, to their 
private functions)—was at Walford Hyden’s 
apartment. He has a basement flat in 
Tavistock Square and his wife—Cleo Nordi, 
television star, prima danseuse with Pav- 
lova’s troupe and atmospheric centre to the 
“Café Colette orchestra’’—has transformed 
it into a luxurious lounge of Slavonik 
character. 

About forty of us crowded into the little 
snuggery. In the passageway, the walls 
decorated with Eastern carpets and tapes- 
tries, was a buffet overladen with Russian 
pasties and pastries. 

+ ¢ Sa 


In one corner George Posford, composer 
of ‘“‘Good-Night, Vienna,’ was chatting 
with Rene Ray, the film actress. Leaning 
against a mantle was Eric Maschwitz, 
listening to Gabriel Lavelle humming to 
him an Irish folk-song he had discovered. 
George Whitelaw, the artist, was discussing 
Epstein with H. W. Nevinson, the artist. 
It was a merry party; the only sign of 
dissipation was a mild game of roulette at 
which Leslie Woodgate and his wife, Lena 
Mason of the B.B.C. orchestra, broke the 
bank by winning 3s. 6d. !—G.A. 
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MIDLAND REGIONAL 


(Continued from page 45) 


who is in charge of the talks department. 
He was very anxious to assure me that he 
has not seen a blue pencil for months, and 
judging by some of the manuscripts he 
showed me, I can quite believe him. It is 
obvious that Denis writes half the talks 
himself, and considerably enlivens them in 
the process. 
¢ ad + 

Victor Hely Hutchinson, who needs no 
introduction to most listeners, has been 
working like a Trojan since his appoint- 


* ment as Musical Director to the Midland 


Regional Station. He disappears for long 
periods which are spent in hearing 
orchestras and vocalists all over the 
Midlands. 

Another well-known composer on the 
staff is Dorothea Barcroft, the presiding 
genius of the children’s hour. A number 
of her works were recently included in the 
Midland Composers series. 


URING my tour of the station, I 
overlooked the injunction to use the 
peephole before entering one of the studios, 
and was alarmed by a burst of music. 
However, it came from a loudspeaker, as 
Mr. J. A. Cooper, wearing a cheerful grin 
and a pair of headphones, hastened to 
reassure me. He is overjoyed to return 
to Birmingham as chief engineer after a 
spell in London. 
The station’s balance and control work is 
under the supervision of J. E. Lockton and 
E. R. Gower, who are very busy with the 
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Mr. Midland 
Victor Hely Regional 
Hutchinson Music Director 


new control board 
installed. 

Several other officials at this station 
appear only at certain intervals. There are 
Frank Cantell, leader of the station 
orchestra; Edgar Morgan, conductor of 
the chorus; and Robert Tredinnick, who 
compéres the gramophone recitals and 
frequently broadcasts in the children’s hour. 

Outside broadcasts have always been a 
leading feature on the Midland wavelength. 
For two years plays have been relayed 
from Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 

aa a + 

It is difficult to appreciate the problems 
which face these officials in building up a 
programme of regional as well as general 
appeal. So the next time you tune in to 
the Midland Regional wavelength spare a 
thought for the toilers beneath the aerial. 


which has just been 


none. 


-transmitter, 


You need have no fear about the modernity 
of this set, embodying as it does all the latest 
inventions known to Radio Engineers it will 
be up to date for years to come. 
Electravox A.C.4 has a first class specification 
and the result is a performance second to 
Finally an all-mains receiver at £10.10.0 
represents the most outstanding offer ever 
made to all-mains listeners. 


Please write for descriptive literature giving 
full specification 
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- IDENTIFICATION 
PARADE (Continued from page 54) 


tune in this distant station, uses part ofa 
Serbian folk song played on an old-  — 
fashioned musical box. Leipzig com- ' 
memorates the fact that a great musician 
lived in the town, by opening their 
programmes with four notes played on 
a piano—B ACH. 


HE most reliable clue of all is, of 

course, the actual name of the station. 
With the exception of Germany, where 
nation-wide hook-ups are frequently made, 
no country follows .the B.B.C. plan of 
announcing their programmes by areas 
instead of the town in which the transmitter 
is placed. 

In the case of Germany, the guttural 
voice of the announcer speaking very 
methodically and the ever recurring 
“Achtung”’ makes. identification of the- 
country easy if the name of the station is 
hard to discover. 

The majority of the station names are 
pronounced much as they are spelt. But 
there are exceptions. Huizen is pronounced 
£ Hoytzen”; Vienna is ““Veen’’; Prague, 
“Praha,” and Sottens, “‘Rahdeeo Swiss 
Rowmander.”’ 

Maybe, if you sit up very late, you will 
hear a nasal voicein English. Believe your 
ears, for you have picked up an American 
Just now, between the hours 
of midnight and 3 a.m., even a modest 
four-valver with a good aerial will bridge 
the Atlantic with a bit of luck liberally 
mixed with clever tuning. - 


The 


of this wonderful set. 
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play producer, taking an 
audition. 


AUDITIONS from page x1 


Broadcasting, the Corporation feels that they would only be 
wasting Miss Cluck’s time in asking her to attend an audition, etc. 

Miss Cluck, on receiving this missive, gets the surprise of her 
life, and probably won’t speak to the Vicar for at least three 
days ! 
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To those whose qualifications seem worth while a letter is 
sent stating time and date of audition, and the candidates are 
then heard by Mr. Pedro Tillet and Miss Minns (known respec- 
tively as ‘“‘Uncle’”’ and “Mike’’). These two, who see to the 
business side of artistes’ contracts as well as “‘auditioning’”’ them 
in the first place, are known :to almost everyone in the musical 
world. Their office is swamped with signed photographs from 
celebrities, and they are deservedly popular. 


ne of the chief difficulties of their job is to know exactly how 

much to discount for nerves when hearing an artiste for the 

first time. An audition is admittedly a worse ordeal than an 

actual broadcast, and some candidates, normally quite promising, 
are physically incapable of doing themselves justice. 

It is not always possible, therefore, to know how much is mere 
stage fright and how much downright incompetency : only people 
with considerable experience and knowledge of human psychology 
are able to judge. I can assure any prospective broadcaster that 
both Mike Minns and Uncle Pedro Tillet possess this knowledge 
to a very marked degree. They are old hands at the game, have 
been through the mill themselves and have every sympathy with 
those who are worried, frightened, or unable to control their 
nerves. 

Sd ¢ + 


-In the case of chorus auditions, where a knowledge of sight- 
Teading is necessary, the poor candidate is given an entirely 
strange piece of music, allowed two or three minutes in-which to 
look at it, and then asked to sing it ! 

This is perhaps the worst ordeal of any, and more candidates 
fail in their reading than on their voice tests. -People ask some- 
times why this reading test is necessary. It can only be under- 
stood when I tell you that the excellent Wireless Chorus does 
most of its concerts. with only one or two rehearsals, leaving no 
time whatever to ‘‘learn the notes.” 


ere again, infinite patience has to be expended to make sure 
that the candidate receives an absolutely fair chance. 


- Those taking auditions find the work exhausting. For many 


hours at a stretch they have to concentrate on all types and 


conditions of artistes, and realizing that the livelihoods and 


careers of these people may sometimes depend on their judgment, 
they can never relax. 

Occasional bright spots do turn up, however, to brighten the 
day's work. There was the case of the bus driver who turned up 
at the B.B.C. for a job in the chorus, complete with uniform and 
driving gloves. 

“The trouble with me, sir,”’ he said, “is that when I gets one 
of them closed-in buses I sings like a lark, ’cos they’re warm and 
cosy-like: But when I gets one of them open ones, the draughts 
whistle round something crool and I gets that hoarse! And 
to-day, just when I wants to show the B.B.C. what I can do, I 
goes and gets a perishin’ one with no front at all!”’ 
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» §T’S TRUE ! Youcan begin to earn 
from the very first Les- 
sons. In a surprisingly 
short time you wil 

earning £5 a week—your 
time will be pleasurably 
occupied, and you will be 
free from money worries and 
the everlasting problem of 
making ends meet. You can 
enjoy a peace of mind which 
you have never before ex- 
perienced, as well as all the 
luxuries for which you have 


MAKE MONEY 


at home this new 
easy way. 
You_can do it—easily, 


as hundreds of others have 
already proved ! 

Home _ Confectionery 
making — profitable and 
fascinating -work—provides 
the key. The National 
Confectionery Industry, 
Limited, of 87 Regent 
Street, _ London, _W.1, 
offers you unprecedented 
opportunities for making really “big” profits, 
without special premises, without experience, and, 


finally, WITHOUT RISK! 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


No particular experierce or ability is required 
to commence this profitable occupation. You can 
begin earning money from the first Lessons. 

You will be taught every branch of the business 
—from the actual making of the confectionery to 
the management of your affairs in this connection, 
and, in addition, the purchase of your sweets i 


when you will quickly learn how to ma really high- 
class confectionery that will sell at prices which will 
show an amazingly good profit! A complete outfit 
and sufficient materials for manufacturing to 

commen immediately are supplied FREE to 
every Member of this wonderful organisation. 


INTENSELY FASCINATING 


WORK 
Hundreds of Members all over 
the country write enthusiastically 
of the rich haryest they are reap- 
ing. ~They enjoy the work—it is 
fascinating and intensely interest~ 
ing. Members can devote just as 
much or as little time to the sweet 


FREE BOOK 


EXPLAINS FULLY 
The Free Illustrated Book tells a about 


this absorbing occupation, and explains how 
|, too, can earn <xtra money—either in 
your spare or full time. 
The profits are certain, 
and the amount you 
make is only dependent 
on the spare time at 
your disposal. Don't 
waste another minute 
on idle’ wishing that 
you had mtore money, 
but send in the coupon 


making as they wish. Many eam : 
3/- an hour in their spare time; at once —it may | 
others from a week, Just the means of starting 


pause-and think what this extra 


you on the road to 
money would mean to YOU! ESS. 


To NATIONAL CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY, LTD., 
Dept. H.E., 87 Regent Street, London, W.1. 

Please send me, without obligation, your Free Book, “‘ The Happy 
Highway to Success,” which explains how I may earn money at 
home without previous experience by making National Confections 
for you; also particulars of your money-making guarantee and the 
special privileges: and services of Membership in the National 
Confectionery Industry, Ltd. I enclose 3d. in stamps to help pay 
postage, etc. 


The *‘ Microlode ’’ as principal speaker or 
the ‘“ Equilode’’ as an extension—both 
embody unique patented features and 
up-to-the-minute technique which will 
bring from your old set, vivid, lifelike re- 
production you never thought possible. 
@ Wriie for the new leaflet—or better 
still hear one at your dealer’s to-day. 
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PM5X Complete 
os in Cabinet 48/6 
Whiteley Electrical Radio Co., Ltd., 
Radio Works, Mansfield, Notts. 


Sole Agents in Scotland: Radiovision, Ltd., 233 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. Sole Agents in |.F.S. : Kelly and Shiel, 
Ltd., 47 Fleet Street, Dublin 


etty has just 
had the smart- 

est of fairy cycles 
given her by her 
father and may be 
seen flying round 
on it any fine 
morning. before 
school. She has in- 
herited much of her 
artist grandfather’s 
talent and is keen 
on drawing and 
painting. Music 
does not trouble her 
much and practice 
she avoids. Her 
father says that the 
only time Betty let 
her voice be heard 
was when she was 
a baby at Bedford, 
where she was born. 
He had a band there 
in those days, and 
Betty used to be 
known as Barker’s 
Band, because. she 
made such a noise. 
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Olive Groves’ 
schoolboy son, 


Michael Alexander, 

is nine, and the best runner at his school, 
High Trees, Horley, where he invariably 
carries off the prize for the 100 yards. 


H° and George Baker’s boy, Alan, are 
great friends and share many a 
holiday outing. Alan’s father took them 
to the Lyceum pantomime on Boxing Day 
and they had a great time. Michael is 
devoted to animals, especially to his 
Chinchilla kitten which he dubs Chin C. 
Hilla. His great regret is that he cannot 
bring Chin to school at High Trees. 

Chin C. Hilla, however, much prefers 
home quarters and the petting he gets 
from Michael’s pretty mother. 

¢ ° 5 

Pamela Hulbert, aged 14, has two 
very famous parents, Jack Hulbert and 
Cecily Courtneidge, yet Pamela is shy and 
completely unspoilt. She wears her fair 
hair in two pig-tails, is already half a head 
taller than her mother, and, in feature, is 
the exact counterpoint of her father, whose 
most ardent film fan she is. 


amela goes to Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, and excels in dancing and 
““gym,”’ to which her father attributes her 
height. It is her ambition to be tall, and 
she is tremendously keen on the stage. 

At home, Pamela is her mother’s under- 
study in all things. She makes it her job 
to look after her father, when her mother is 
too busy to do it—in fact, she ‘‘runs’”’ him. 
And Jack Hulbert has no finer audience than 
this tall slim young daughter of his. He ‘‘tries 
out”’ any new joke on her, and if Pamela 
laughs, then it is all right. She has the real 
Hulbert sense of humour, and is a detached 
and excellent judge of her father’s efforts. 

° 5 a4 

Walter Glynne’s small family numbers 
three. Trefor (7), David (3) and Ann 
(2). Trefor is a good looker, with light 
brown hair and blue eyes, musical to 
his fingertips, and never tired of listen- 
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ing to his father’s 
broadcasts. David 
is a dreamy little - 
lad with corn col- 
oured hair. Ann is 
a flaxen-haired — 

baby who shows a 
decidedly “‘coming 
on” disposition. 
Trefor is usually 
bored with wireless 
unless ‘‘Dad”’ is 
singing. His father, 
one evening, asked 
him if he had 
switched on the 
children’s hour dur- 
ing the afternoon. 
“Yes, I did,” was 
the reply, “but I 
soon switched it off 
again. It must have 
been meant for 
younger ones than 
I turned it on 


CHILDREN See 
OF THE STARS 


(Continued from page 41) 


wasn’t much better. 
Something or other 
about the League 
of Nations and — 
France having to 
do something. 
Anyhow, I very soon switched off.” 
¢ 5 oo 

Brian Alan de Lacey Aherne, aged 
exactly one week, was slumbering peace- 
fully in his little blue cot when I called 
to see his mother, Renée Houston, the 
other afternoon. Tip-toeing across to have 
a peep at him, where he lay with his 
thick mop of black hair tucked into the 
pillow, I was told that I need not be afraid 
of waking the baby. 
" e is a real ‘pro.’,”” Renée assured 

me, “sleeping most of the day, 


and yelling half the night !”’ Renée’s bed- ~ 


room was a mass of glorious La France 
roses and lilies of the valley. On her 
dressing-table a striking photo of her hus- 
band, Pat Aherne, stood among the flowers. 
“T’ve called the baby after two of the 
best men I know—that is, next to my 
husband. Brian, after his uncle, Brian 
Aherne, and Alan, after Lord Inverclyde. 
The de Lacey is an old family name of my 
husband’s southern Irish ancestors. All 
four grandparents have seen Baby Brian 
and, of course, think he’s marvellous. 
Pat’s people were holiday-making in Nice, — 
and came home specially to be introduced 
to their new grandson. 
° Aa > : 
““My elder little boy, Patrick Anthony, 
is just three years old to-day. It’s tragic 
for me, seeing that I’m Scotch’’—and here 
she twinkled—“ to have two of my children’s | 
birthdays coming within a week of one 
another, and just at Christmastime, too ! 
By the way, Patrick Anthony is a dark 
wee chap—dark as a Spaniard—and, 
believe me, he is Anton Dolin’s only 
rival. We call him Dolin at home, for he’s 
a born classical dancer.- And the strange 
coincidence about it is that Anton Dolin’s 
name is really Patrick Anthony ! Anyway, 
young Pat’s sense of rhythm and classical 
gesture is almost uncanny. He can’t singa 


note, but he’s musical to the tips of his toes.” 4 
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ANNOUNCER’S 


} 

1 

| preceded the talk I was to give. Somehow 
| the music, and the consciousness of the 
| fact that my turn was next, deepened my 
| sense of apprehension. 

Then walked into the room the announcer 
who greeted me with a quiet ‘Good 
_ evening.”” His manner was so pleasant and 
homely that all my fears vanished. I felt 
| calm and brave about it all. He chatted 
| with me for a few minutes and when, 
finally, glancing at the clock, he said: 
_ ‘Well, I think we had better be getting to 
|. the studio now,” I felt I could face any- 
| thing, and my talk was a success. 

¢ ¢ a 

Announcers are doing that kind of thing 
every day. It is only one part of their job, 
| but an important one, to make artistes and 
| talkers feel at home; and they do it 
| admirably. 
| But just think of some of the things they 
| have to do. During the eight hours or so 
| on which they are at their post, they have 
to announce the items in a symphony 
| concert, introduce nervous vocalists to 
| listeners through the microphone, give a 
|| chatty introduction to a review or a variety 
| programme, hurry from a talks studio— 
| sometimes having to run up two or three 
| flights of stars—to supervise a performance 
| of some kind in another studio, and, in fact, 
be a general handiman in Broadcasting 

House. 


n the room allocated to him, the announ- 
i. cer must follow the programme as it 
| comes through the loud-speaker there, 
_always with a carefuleyeon theclock. If, 
| for example, there is a possibility of an 


| 
| 
} 
| 
Nh 
! 
i 
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orchestral concert finishing late, it is his 
duty to hurry down to the studio and 
indicate to the conductor that the last item, 
for instance, should be eliminated. 

Some musical knowledge, too, is expected 
of announcers. Not infrequently they 
attend rehearsals of musical concerts and 
follow the band with the printed score, so 
as better to be able to visualise the actual 
time required for the performance of the 
various numbers. In fact, I know of a 
case in which an announcer had to hold up 
a singer before the microphone, so nervous 
was she. 

In other cases of which I have heard, 
some fussy artiste has asked, at the last 
moment, for her handbag to be brought 
from downstairs, or for some smelling 
salts to be instantly provided by the B.B.C. 
A woman singer handed the copy of her 
music to the announcer with the request 
that he should prompt her if she forgot the 
words ! 


ll the announcers I have met are 

pleasant, indeed charming men, who 
talk and think just like the rest of us. 
They have to work on Sundays and holi- 
days. An announcer gets one free week- 
end in three, more or less, and if you think 
he is doing nothing when the dance music 
at night is going on, let me disillusion 
you. 

Far from sitting down, listening to 
Henry Hall through a loud-speaker, he is 
writing out detailed reports of his day’s 
activities and setting out, according to 
regulations, his own personal views of the 
programme he has heard. 
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of 
You are fudged by the way you speak and write. 


Learn to express yourself clearly and forcefully and 
avoid embarrassing errors, Write now for interesting 


booklet—FREE. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 317E), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Be a Master 


GALLERY OF SINGERS 


WYNNE OATELLO 


STAR OF 
REVUES 


espite her name, which is an 
D heirloom of her Italian ancestry, 
Wynne Ajello is English. Music 
was the bread and butter of her early 
days, because all her relations were 
musical amateurs who took their 
hobby very seriously. Miss Ajello was 
very serious about it, too, for a time— 
so serious, that she decided to break 
the family tradition and take up music 
as a profession. 

This decision was made after she 
won an album of picturesque views 
during a holiday by the seaside. She 
entered ‘one of those children’s com- 
petitions which concert parties loved 
to run. In spite of the fact that this 
proved to her that she was destined to 
be a singer, she had a decided leaning 
towards dancing and swayed between 
the ambition of being a Melba or a 
Pavlova. 

Her first broadcast was very differ- 
ent in character from her present 
microphone material. She sang four 
coloratura arias with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

Gradually she veered towards lighter 
music, and is now a stalwart of radio 
revue work. Without her such revue 
producers as John Watt and Gordon 
McConnell would be at a loss to find a 
leading lady. Because she is recog- 
nized as the finest light singer con- 
tinually available for broadcast work, 
she has sung before the B.B.C. micro- 
phone some 400 times, which is a record 
few artistes can beat. ; 

Her voice, from a concert-hall point 
of view, is not possibly in the very 
first flight of quality, but for the 
microphone it cannot be surpassed. 


13, GUTTER LANE, LONDON, £.C,2 


—Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


If you have a little natural aptitude for 
literary work you can be trained by post 
to earn a second income in spare time. 

Over 1,000 publications need the work 
of outside contributors. . The supply of 
brightly written articles and short stories 
does not keep pace with the demand. 

Write to-day to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. IIC), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical 
Course in Journalism and Short Story 
Writing conducted by that well-known 
correspondence school. This will be sent 
to you without any obligation, together 
with a free copy of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a 
Writer,” which describes how hundreds of 
students have been enabled to earn while 


learning. 

Accept this offer NOW—and be sure to men- 
tion that you. want both the booklet. and the 
specimen lesson. 


T's 
TOSESIDE AERIAL ar 2p sae 


PRESS IT AND IT 
STICKS 
ANYWHERE 


A revolutionary idea 
in aerials. Just 
unroll it and press it up in position 
around the room or anywhere you 
like—no danger whatever from light- 
ning, reduces static and interference 
—inecreases selectivity. _Obtainable 
anywhere. THE BEST AERIAL 
if FOR FLATS.—British Pix Cop., 
DOUBLE Ltd., London, S,E.1. 
LENGTH 3/6 PIX INVISIBLE AERIAL. 


HEIGHT INCREASED 


Clients up to 45 years old gain from 
1 to 6 inches in a few weeks ! ! 
Increased my own height to 6 ft. 33 ims. 


ROSS SYSTEM NEVER FAILS 
Fee ~ - £2:2s. complete. 


Convincing Testimony 23d. stamp 
(mailed privately). 


SM. ROSS Bess, Wi 


Scarborough, -z ag. 


* Su perfluous hair 


The Vandre at Electrolysis Outfit enables 
any lady to remove disfiguring hair for ever, in 
privacy at home, saving pounds. Simple to use. 
Has never failed) Complete, £4 4s-, or 20/- and 
10/- monthly. Guaranteed. Trial Free. Illus. 
brochure free in plain envelope. 


VANDRE LTD, (Dept. M12), 227. Bath St.. GLASGOW 


Forget your Ticket, 
Train or Bag, 
But don’t Forget 


‘The Happy Mag.” 
BEAUTIFUL NATURAL WAVES 


Without Heat or Curlers 
Just place our Setter over head and your 
hair will set itself in lovely natural 
waves. Used as Slumber cap it keeps 
waves in exact position for you. 

For long or short hair—permed or straight. 
Saves time and money. 


Read what delighted users say: 
“Tt waves my hair nicely.’ 
““Outte the best thing for waving.” 

“7 find the wave-setter excellent.” 
PRICE 1/9 POST FREE. 
Super model 2/9. De Luxe Gift model 
3/9, with easy directions, 

Send to-day stating model required. 


NU-WA CO., Dept. R.M. 


here are now approximately 

six million people in this country 

who have been honest enough to’ 

pay for their radio entertainment. 

There are now approximately 

two million who are dishonest enough to 
sneak their radio entertainment. 

* ° * 

I hope no reader of RADIO MAGAZINE ts in 
this second class. If any veadey of RADIO 
MAGASINE 17s a vadio sneak-thief I shall be 
grateful if that person will give up taking 
this magazine. Such veaders would give 
Rapio MAGAZINE a bad name ! 

Admittedly the B.B.C.. gives to its 
listeners the finest entertainment, education 
and information in the world. Listeners 
who receive this pay tos. per year—less 
than 3d. per week; less than $d. per day. 

¢ ° 5 

There ave two million people 
tn this country too mean 
to pay 4d. a day 


¥ for entertain- 
# ment -that costs the 
B.B.C. £4,500 daily to provide. 
Those two million “ pirates,” as they 
are generally—and accurately— known, are 
literally robbing the other six 
Literally. 
+ + a 
Lf those two million sneak-thieves paid like 
honest listeners, the B.B.C. revenue would 
increase by nearly £500,000. And for 
£500,000 'a@ huge amount of high-quality 
entertainment can be supplied. 
To honest listeners, who, at times, express 
a desire for more and better radio enter- 
tainment, I say : ‘‘ You are suffering because 
two iillion anti- 


million. 


That is enough on that distasteful 


subject. Revert now to the Six Million 
honest folks. 
¢ + 
They vepresent nearly twenty-five million 
listeners. Twenty-five million people who 
ave able to participate, with a clean con- 
science, in the modern entertainment. 
Twenty million people are able to listen 
to broadcast programmes each day. You 
—reader-listener—are a part of the great- 
est entertainment-going public in this 
country. 
* ha ad 
lask you to givea fugitive 
thought to this fact. 


To the fact 
that your radio set, 


literally, brings the cream 
of the world’s opera, cabaret, 
symphonies, vaudeville, talks, drama, 


and the whole mirthful motley to your © 


ears. 


5 + ad 


It would be ungracious of me not to make — 


some reference to the many hundreds of 
congratulatory letters and telegrams on the 
firs. number of Rapio MaGazineE which [ 
have received from readers: I deeply 
appreciated these and their sentiments 
and the fact that I do not print 
extracts from them is due to lack of 
necessary space and an unexpected sense 
of modesty. 


* > 5 


Here you have Number Two, and as | 


it is better than Number One, so 


Number Three 


social people in 
this country are 
evading payment 


for their © enter- 
tainment.”’ 
A 4 . > 
This state of 


affairs can only 
exist in broadcast- 
ing. If a man 
sneaked his miser- 
able way into a 
cinema and ‘tried 
to get film enter- 
tainment without 
paying, he would 
soon find himself 
either on the pave- 
ment oy in the 
police court. 


IT’S PICTORIAL 


REDIT for photographs as follows :— 


Hugh Mary for Dorothy Bennett; Ursula 
Hartleben for Leslie Savony; Humphrey and 
Vera Joel for Mark Hambourg and Jack Payne 
at home ; Hughes for Ina Souez ; Beiny for Peggy 
Cochrane ; Blake Studios for fashion portraits ; 
Peayl Freeman for Queenie Leonard ; “Le Devmier 
Cri” for Eileen Joyce ; Dorothy Wilding for Sir 
Gerald du Maurier and Hugh Morton; henneth 
Collins for Collie Knox; Navana for Billy 
Merson; Kay Vaughan for Doris Arnold, 
Leonardo Kemp, Anona Winn, Gustave Ferrart ; 
Pollard Crowther for Hermione Baddeley; 
Mannell for Pat Patterson; Janet Jevons for 
Clarice Mayne, Elsie Carlisle ; Elliott and Fry 
for Rev. F. Ax Iremonger, Canon Elliott; Elwin 
Neame for Syd Lipton ; Claude Harris for Thea 
Phillips, Wynne Ajello, 

J. H. Squive; Vaughan 
and Freeman for Rex 
Palmer and S. P. B. Mais. 
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will be betterthan _ 
this. “Service for ~ 
Readers”’ is my | 
policy: Ask your | 
dress queries and © 
Doris Arnold will © 
answer ; your | 
beauty problems 
will be solved for | 
you; ‘Informa-_ 
tion Bureau” will | 
answer general — 
radio questions ; — 
«Mr. List’ner, © 
K.C.” will be” 
glad to cross- : 
examine the ar- | 
tistes for you. 


4 
be 
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Emilio Colombo, 
provider of lunch- 
time music 


RADIOGRAPHS 


milio Colombo was once violinist to the Court of the 


Czar of Russia. 


Cab Calloway, the American broadcaster, is the highest paid 
radio star in the world—salary £1,000 a week. 


There ave 142 miles of wire in Broadcasting House. 


Bertini once played in an Ipswich ‘theatre for 5s. a week. 


Tommy Handley is a keen student of criminology. 


Gracie Fields’ real name is Gracie Stansfield. 


. Original ambition of Jack Payne was to become a doctor. 


One of Gillie Potter’s first parts was in Sherlock Holmes 
drama. 


Phyilis Robbins, Henry Hall’s vocalist, is only 23. 


Leicester Square Theatre management once insured Harry 
Roy’s voice for £5,000. He lost it the day after the policy expired ! 


B.B.C. Theatre Orchesira consists of twenty-four players. 


Bobbie Comber made his vaudeville début as recently as 
1929. 


Billy Mayerl was only six years old when he made his first 
appearance in public—at the Queen’s Hall. 


’ Roosters Concert Party, formed in Salonika in 1917, has 
toured the Holy Land. 


Beryl Orde, the impersonator, has had three narrow escapes 
from drowning. 


Flotsam, of Flotsam and Jetsam, was a Canadian news 
editor when war broke out. 


’ Over 5,000 units of electricity ave consumed each day at 
Broadcasting House. - 


Reginald Dixon, the Blackpool Tower organist, was teaching 
pianoforte playing before he left school. 


Chaliapin was once paid a thousand guineas for a broadcast 
performance lasting forty-five minutes. 


Helena Millais is known as “Old Bill” in petticoats. 
An enthusiastic footballer, Billy Cotton, some years ago, played 
for Brentford. 


-. Rene Tapponier, the French violinist, has a violin made from 
the cases of .75 shells used in the war. 


Largest individual collection of gramophone records belongs to 
Christopher Stone—some 12,000. 


“PELMANISM” 


By Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


FROM THE EXPERIENCE GAINED DURING THE 
FIFTY YEARS I WAS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
TRAINING OF OFFICERS, MEN AND BOYS OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY (WROTE ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES 
BERESFORD), I JUDGE THE PELMAN SYSTEM 
WHICH I HAVE BEEN INVITED TO INVESTIGATE. 

The object of the Pelman system is to enable the individual 
to bring all his powers into harmonious action. 

The Pelman system teaches both how to use undeveloped 
faculties, consciously ; and how, consciously, to make the best 
use of the ability and the knowledge already possessed. 

In almost every person, in addition to imperfectly developed 
faculties, there exists a reserve of latent power and ability, 
of which the individual himself is usually unconscious. 

The Pelman system teaches how consciously to develop 
and employ reserve powers. It teaches, first of all, that their 
existence is a fact; then how to call upon them and then 
how to make their use habitual. 

Again, it is a part of the very remarkable ingenuity of the 
system, that it applies to the uneducated and the educated 
alike. 

The Pelman system teaches the student how to gain the 
information he needs in the quickest way. And this practical 
ability is not acquired by learning a trick, but by consciously 
observing and following the natural laws which regulate the 
mind. 

What is called a bad memory is usually due rather to 
mental indolence than to mental defect. The Pelman 
system shows the student how to overcome that indolence, 
and also teaches various methods, based upon the natural 
laws of association, each of which is devised to apply to a 
particular kind of knowledge. 

I have read many letters written by students when they 
have completed their course. These epistles are signed by 
men in every profession and trade, and in every rank of them, 
and almost without exception, these documents affirm the 
benefit received by the writers from the Pelman course of 
study. 

The Pelman Institute does not profess to work miracles. 
What it does profess to accomplish is to enable a man to 
make the best use of the abilities he already, consciously 
or unconsciously, possesses. 

Nor does the Pelman System supplant any system of 
education. 
by the Pelman system must be valuable to the most instructed. 

QUITE FRANKLY, THE PELMAN SYSTEM IS 
DEVISED TO HELP A MAN OR A WOMAN TO ACHIEVE 
PRACTICAL, MATERIAL SUCCESS, SOMETIMES EX- 
PRESSIBLE IN TERMS OF MONEY. WHY NOT? 

A full explanation of Pelmanism (with a description of the 
Pelman course and a complete synopsis of the lessons) is 
given in “The Science of Success” (48 pages, illustrated). A 
copy of this interesting booklet will be sent gratis and post 
free, upon application. 

Readers who can call at the Institute will be wel- 
comed.. The Director of Instruction will be pleased to 
have a talk with them, and no fee will be charged for 
his advice. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
170, PELMAN HOUSE, 
BLOOMSBURY STREET, 


LONDON, W.C.r1. 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: PARIS: 80 Boulevard 


Haussmann. NEW YORK: 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. 


MELBOURNE : 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN : Natal Bank Chambers. 
DELHI : 10 Alipore Road. AMSTERDAM : Leliegracht 30. 


In every case, the mental technique imparted — 
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The Melody of this Song 
Will Ring Round the World | NEW . ONGS 
y 


ia ~ HAYDN Woop’s SUCCESSFUL 
| | GREAT BALLAD COMPOSERS 


q BLESS THE DAWN | steox nore a 


: ; Montague F. Phillips 
f THAT BROUGHT ME YOU | Gop Mage eaters 
Andante moderato-—7 Kenned hives! 


; GROWING OLD TOGETHER 
I blessthe dawn.dear-est, thatbrought me you, The Harold Ramsay 


: i + ° 
a CALLAO 
| a John C. Holliday 
: ‘ ik + + 
= dawn of your Cease oe ioe: LEND ME A DREAM 


Ivor Novello 
aa 5 - 
THE WEDDING AT 
~LAVENDER FARM 
James M. Gallatly 


fill my day with joy and hap-pi-ness, and 
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LOVE’S TALE IS TOLD 


(From ‘*Beau Brummel ’’ with 
Harry Welchman) 


B. C. Hilliam 
. 2 5 


BIRDS’ NESTS 


(From ‘ Beau br sari with 
Harry Welchman) 


B. C. Hilliam 
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ALSO 
PRELUDE 


Piano Solo 


by HAYDN WOOD 
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Broadcast by Eminent Vocalists eae Order To-day 
Recorded by ALL Companies yee lan > Diepeaen 


PRICE 2/- of ALL MUSIC SELLERS or 


ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD & CREW, LTD. 
16 Mortimer Street, LONDON, W.1I 
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The Radio limes, 

the official organ ef British broadcasting, is the 
necessary link between the listener and the B.B.C. 


Its express purpose is to assist you to get the 


maximum of pleasure from broadcasting. 


Here are some of its regular features :— 


Clear and concise detailed programmes 


The Week at a glance for quick reference 


Look at this feature in the next issue of the Radio Times, and see how it ample es 
the selection of all those items you particularly want to hear ! 


Articles and explanatory notes on the week’s programmes : 


and programme news of particular interest, with profuse 


illustrations 


Choose your programmes in advance from 


The Feadio Times Every Friday, everywhere, price 2d. 


ling in an ditorial and 


intelligent advertising 
manner with the offices: 8-11 
intelligent matters Southampton 


of broadcast enter- 
tainment for intel- 
ligent listeners. 


Street, Strand, 
W .C.2.. ’Phone: 
Temple Bar 7760. 


ART GALLERY 


ADELE DIXON 


Monsieur 
E. M. STEPHAN 


CARROLL 
GIBBONS 


ESTHER 
COLEMAN 


CLEO NORDI = 
REGULAR 
FEATURES 
HOROSCOPES BY 
NAYLOR 


STARS CROSS- 
EXAMINED 


STUDIO GOSSIP 


FROM THE BAND 
BOX 


DRESSING THE 
STUDIO 


INFORMATION 
BU REAU 


“IT 
rae tee of good service. 
ie ~) Heavy wear, of your own or the 
J = <= children’s clothes, is a definite oe 
call for “Sparva’’ Taffeta-de- 
luxe—the economy fabric that is 
silky in appearance and reliable 
in wear. In the 100 plain colours 
and numerous smart designs, 
there are patterns in plenty to 
suit all tastes. 


For Casement Curtains, also, 
«“ Sparva’’ is splendid. 


WEARS AND WEARS 373g 
= 


Jaffeta de Lise 


PLAIN | PRINTED 
SA Fate, 


Sold by Drapers and St verywhere. If any difficulty 
crite Jor Shade Card and name of nearest Retailer to COLOUR 


“ ” 38} = Hi Yi Street, FAST it 
SEY A OS ri nr “Aaah, LIGHT, 
SEA OR SUN. 


ALL MODELS  DEMON- 
STRATED FREE IN. YOUR 
OWN _ RESIDENCE. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: DAILY 
OF ALL MODELS IN OUR 
RADIO. LOUNGE. 


FOR EXCLUSIVE RADIO MODELS ANY RADIO SET CAN 
BE PURCHASED: ON THE 


ae 
H. ERM 
ALL LEADING MAKERS _ Ne ea 
~PYE CR/AC CONSOLE . 


HA Ha P E O RADIO-GRAM 


DE-LUXE 
5-valve super het. Band pass tuning. Magnavox 
Moving Coil speaker and tone control. B.T.H. 
Pick-up. Garrard Electric motor. Modern walnut 
case. Storage for 100 records. Deep rich 
toned instrument. Write full particulars. 


e i * 
Price - - - [&3 gns. 
18 MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF 24/6- 

Oo Oo 


PY Ee mae S CONSOLE CR/AC 


MODEL 
A wonderful chassis. - Equal to an eight-valver. 
Exclusive designed cabinet. Tone control. 
Deep tone. Write full particulars. 
Complete 


Price = Dee SNS. with Stand 


24 MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF £1) I 0 


Hamptons & Sons Ltd. & | 
RADIO-LOUNGE | ; 
PALL MALL EAST - S.W.1 
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INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX /f 
eradicated 


An Inferiority Complex is a disturbance in the 
Subconscious Mind which manifests itself in self- 
consciousness and lack of confidence—in nervous- 
ness and “ nervyness ’’—in causeless fear or worry 
—in depression and a sense of futility—in lassitude 
and lack of enterprise-—in weakness of will and 
indecision—in blushing and nervous mannerisms— 
in forgetfulness and lack of concentration. These 
are symptoms of ‘‘ something wrong” within your 
personality which you can put right—the effect of 
conflicting forces within yourself or the result of 
some emotional experience or some destructive 
influence during your « personality-development. 
Such experiences may be entirely forgotten, they 
may have acted too early for your memory to 
retain, but their effects remain in the form of a 
‘disturbance centre’”’ in Subconsciousness which 
sends out powerful negative impulses, overcoming 
and paralysing your positive impulses, denying you 
the pleasures of achievement and the joys of living. 
You cannot control these impulses—-to attempt to 
fight them by direct effort only serves to increase 


HAMPTONS? DE-LUXE MODEL 


Syn Ghar 


MODERN. . 
FURNISHING 
DESIGN Mm 


“ Joy in living ” 


The British Institute of Practical Psychology 


exists to make the principles of Psychology avail- 
able to you in a form you can easily understand 
—in a form you can easily apply to yourself, in 
Strengthening your personality, in achieving that 
true happiness which is your right, in finding a 
successful solution to your personal problems, in 
realising ambitions and desires, in increasing. your 
value and developing your faculties. Write for 
FREE BOOK. 


their strength—but you can remove them alto- 
gether by eradicating from your Subconscious 
Mind the trouble from which they spring, building 
up in their place powerful positive ‘impulses, 
generating forces within yourself which will help 
instead of hinder, which will carry you forward 
towards a happier, healthier, fuller, more successful 
life. : 

This you can-do— yourself—-simply and inexpensively 


by your own efforts, in the privacy of your own-home.. 
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The Principal, 


British Institute of Practical Psychology, Ltd., 


1 (H.B), Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
Please send me FREE BOOK, “I can... 
1 will.” 


and 


KH” is a fine view of 
Wembley Stadium 
during a Cup Final, 
and below is a ‘‘work 


picture’’ of George 
Allison actually broad- 
casting a running com- 
mentary. 


PRIL 28—the 

day of the Cup 
Final. A hundred thousand people 
will watch the game in_ the 
Wembley Stadium. And millions 
of people who have been unable to 
obtain tickets for the biggest match 
of the year will be listening to the 
running commentary via the B.B.C. 

The first “‘Soccer’’ match to be 
broadcast in this country was in 
January, 1927. It was so successful 
that another one was arranged 
immediately. This was the match 
between the Corinthians and New- 
castle United on January 29, and 
the commentator was George F. 
Allison. 

Since then Mr. Allison has 
described more than a hundred 
matches in a graphic manner that 
has won over thousands of adherents 
to “Soccer’”’ football. 

There are several reasons for his 
success. One is his love of the 
game. Another is his unrivalled 
knowledge of it. As a director of 
the Arsenal Club, it is his business to keep 
au fait with “Soccer” news. But to him 
it is a pleasure. He knows every pro- 
fessional player in the important teams by 
sight. In fact, out of all the matches he 
has described behind the microphone he 
has only once made an error in identifi- 
cation. 

This was in an international match 
between England and France at Tottenham. 


£ Ithough I know many Austrian and 

French players very well,” says 
Mr. Allison, “‘I always find a little difficulty 
in recognizing Frenchmen, because they all 
seem to look alike on the field. After 
half-time in the game in question, the two 
left wingmen, unknown to me, changed 
places. WVenante became inside left in 


ESET SORT Eo 


place of Reo, who took.over the position 
of outside left. Almost immediately France 
scored a goal, and I wrongly attributed the 
shot to Reo because, as I correctly saw 
and said, it was scored by the inside left. 

“A lot of men I recognize the more 
readily from the fact that I can tell just 
where they should move to—and in fact 
invariably do. This system is often the 
only one to use, because at times mist, 
teeming rain, and bad light make it 
impossible to recognize a player by his 
features.”’ 

* ° + 

George Allison always keeps at least one 
individual in his mind when he broadcasts. 
In Redcar lives his mother. She cannot 
get to a football match although she is 
almost as interested in it as her son. 
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BROADCASTING 
SOCCERS CLASSIC 


GEO F 


ALLISON 


She always listens to the com- 
mentaries, and knowing this, Allison 
always talks directly to her. 


‘| also bear in mind the fact that my 
audience is ‘blind,’’’ Mr. Allison 
explained. “I endeavour to give a word 
picture of the things that take place in 
such a way that it is not only descriptive 
but explanatory. 

“T think the secret of a successful 
broadcast commentary on a ‘Soccer’ match 
—which, apart from ice hockey, is the 
fastest game I know—is the ability to 
synchronise the eye, the brain, and the 
tongue. And after that it is important to 
be able to give spontaneously by word of 
mouth a vivid description of the play. It 
is a sort of vocal film picture of what the 
eye can see. 

“Association football is, I should say, 
an ideal sport from a commentator’s point 
of view. It lends itself to the conveyance 


of real thrills and excitement to the 
listening audience. 
° 5 a4 

“‘American broadcasters use a different 
system from ours for running commentaries. 
I have commented on two of the biggest 
football games in the U.S.A., and at the 
match between the Army 
versus Notre Dame—the 
biggest event in the Ameri- 
can football world—I sat 
alongside the ace American 
commentator, Graham 
MacNamee. The ebullient— 
almost fanatical—way in which 
he conveyed his impressions to 
his radio audience was decidedly 
interesting. 
“"T should say that the American method 
makes the man behind the microphone 
less of a real commen- 
tator than the British 
way. The American’s 

fantastic and extra- 
ordinary com- 


ments and criticisms, shouted at whirlwind 
speed, are frequently manufactured for 
effect rather than justified by actual events. 

“T fully believe in the commentator 
having a certain amount of licence, and it 
is naturally desirable that the commentator 
should convey to his audience something 
of his own enthusiasm for the sport about 
which he is talking. I confess to getting 
really excited myself when watching a 
really fast game of football, and it is to the 
advantage of the listener that I cannot— 
nor do I attempt—to curb my enthusiasm 
while commenting on the game. I like to 
think that the radio audience is getting 
as big a thrill as myself, but all the time 
I am definitely conscious of the necessity 
of conveying to them just what I see and 
its effect on me as an onlooker by 
phraseology and intonation of voice. 

5 a ° 

“It’s a difficult but fascinating job. 
{ have to be unbiassed even though my 
favourite team is losing—and I have also 
to make myself heard. I have shouted 


into the microphone when 
there was really no need, and 
my words have sometimes 
been lost because the roar of 
the crowd has suddenly risen 
in the middle of a sentence. 
“Once a high-kicking back 
‘ballooned’ the ball over the 
crowd, and I saw it coming 
straight towards me. ‘In a 
second,’ I told my 
audience, ‘you'll 
hear it smash the 
glass window 
through which I 
am_ looking a 
But the ball just 
missed, for 
which [I was 
grateful. 


= r my 
opinion 
we ought 


to have 
more com- 


mentaries on first-class games. It would be 
idle for me to dispute that running com- 
mentaries may have some adverse | in- 
fluence on attendances at certain specific 
matches when the events of a big game are 
being broadcast. It may affect the ‘gate’ 
of less important matches, but it is quite 
certain that the attendance at the match 
on which the commentary is being given is 
unaffected. 
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“The authorities have paid me the 
compliment of saying that when I am 
broadcasting at a big match I spoil the 
attendances at minor clubs. The result 
has been that I am now allowed to 
broadcast commentaries only on inter- 
national matches and the Cup Final. 

“One thing, however, which the authori- 
ties lose sight of is the result of broadcast 
commentaries. The interest in the game 
as a whole is enhanced, and there is the 
colossal advertisement which only broad- 
casting can give. From my own experience 
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I know there are hundreds, 
if not thousands, who have 
taken an interest in ‘Soccer’ 
for the first time as a result of 
hearing a running commentary. 


of ere is a typical instance of 

this: A man living in 
Welwyn Garden City wrote to 
me to thank me for doing some- 
thing in four months which he 
had failed to do in twenty-five 
years of married life. He had 
always been a football fan, but 
his wife thought such an interest 
foolish. She made him spend 
his Saturday afternoons digging 
in the garden, but after she had 
listened to some of my com- 
mentaries she insisted on him 
taking her to a match at least 
once a week. 

“If there is one thing that I 
will be emphatic about on this 
football commentary business it 
is that the game has benefited 
as a whole from it. The in- 
dividual clubs have not been 
injured in the slightest, and it is 
true to say that British ‘Soccer’ 
is robbing itself of what could 
be its greatest asset by refusing 
to permit the microphone to be 
its best ambassador, its best 
salesman, its best propa- 
gandist.”’ 


* ¢ a 


Mr. Allison has graphically 
shown in this article the 
enormous interest which there 
is in sporting commentaries— 
particularly those on football— 
on the part of all sections of the 
listening public. 

The B.B.C. are fully alive to 
this fact, and sports broadcasts 
are a carefully thought-out 
section of the programmes. 
From an engineering viewpoint 
they are among the most diffi- 
cult programme features there are. 


Or” of the most important—and often 
very worrying—factors is the selection 
of a position from which the commentator 
may observe the event. Horse races—such 
as the Grand National and the Derby— 
are particularly difficult in this regard, 
because they cover a wide area and 
the jockeys’ colours are quite  indis- 
tinguishable. 

According to the B.B.C., the broadcast- 
ing of football commentaries is not so 
fraught with difficulties—the time of play 
is normally just as it was fixed beforehand, 
and the field is much more restricted. 


° 5 + 


It is officially stated that the greatest’ 
difficulty experienced by the football 
commentator is due to the mud! The 
players become indistinguishable, so the 
commentator must somehow be sure of the 
men and cannot waste time deciding who 
that particular mud-covered figure is. 
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* HOLT 
MARVELL 


be 
Dey 
—— t was in the Autumn 

following the now 
famous tragedy at Broadcasting House* 
that I persuaded Julian Caird to take a 
short holiday from his work as Productions 
Director to the B.B.C. 

He confided to me that he badly needed 
a rest; his programme responsibilities were, 
at the best of times, wearisome—and the 
death of Sidney Parsons, and subsequently, 
of Rodney Fleming, in the course of the 
affair to which the newspapers were still 
referring as “‘The Crime with Ten Million 
Witnesses,” had left its mark on his 
face. 

He looked haggard and weary; even men 
on his staff, such as Stewart Evans, who 
seldom showed sympathy for their over- 
worked chief, had been heard to say that 
“Caird ought to take it easy or he'll 
crack up.” 


+ Bd ° 


Our idea was to make a long week-end 
of it in the country. An uncle of mine had 
recently bought a place in the New Forest, 
not far from Lyndhurst and only about a 
mile from Holt Marvell, the manor-house 
from which I borrowed my pen-name when 
I first took to writing. 

I had never seen the house but the snap- 
shots which my uncle had sent me during the 
summer showed Amhurst to be a long low 
white house, half hidden by spreading cedar 


*See ‘‘ Death at Broadcasting House,’ by Val 
Gielgud and Holt Marvel. 


W AVELENGTH 


said, 


“But the play p” 


lawns, a lily pond, 
a dove cote and 
other suitably “old 
world” features. Late in August the old 
man had been called away to Valparaiso on 
business. Before leaving, he had invited me 
to make use of Amhurst while he was 
away, saying that he knew I would be well 
looked after, as he had my old nurse, Mrs. 
Roscoe, down there in charge of the two 
maids. 

September had opened with such 
delicious weather, a golden postscript to 
summer, that Caird and I had visions of 
four days of sunshine and blue skies; but 
during the week the barometer had fallen, 
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“the 


“There isn’t a play to-night.” 


Sf he he set's 
‘ out of action—it wasn't even 
trees with terraced plugged in!” 


the air had become damp and 
misty and, on the Thursday 
evening, when we pushed away 
in my car from the bronze doors 
of Broadcasting House, the 
weather was definitely autumnal. Not a 
bad evening, you understand, but chilly 
and a little sad, as autumn evenings can be. 

Our journey down to the New Forest 
was uneventful. I had to watch the road 
pretty carefully, as there was ground mist 
on the way. Luckily I had to do very 
little talking; Caird supplied the conversa- 
tion. Like most B.B.C. officials, he talked 
“shop,” but, like most ordinary people, I P 
happen to be interested in B.B.C.‘‘shop”’ ,,,” 
so that the miles between Portland Place ~- 
andAmhurst passed at a pleasant speed— O. 


% ee ee ee ee 


though it was 
after nine o'clock 
when we turned into 
the avenue that runs up 
to my uncle’s house from 
the main road. 

(By the way, I should perhaps 
mention here that I did make one con- 
tribution to the conversation on the trip 
down. I teased Caird a little about the 
lack of real conviction shown by the 
actors in his beloved radio plays—and 
received the perfectly just reply that as 
long as the actors had to read from scripts 
and. could not rehearse long enough to 
learn. their “lines” by heart, it was 
going to be difficult to get seally natural 
performances at the microphone !) 


Res: received us like returning 
royalty. The house turned out to 
be charming. I was surprised, though, 
not to recognize any of the furniture— 
until the old lady explained that my uncle 
had bought the place as it stood and, 
finding it already so comfortably furnished, 
had not bothered to bring down any of his 
own stuff from Thurloe Square. It struck 


me them as odd that the previous owners 


should have abandoned their possessions 
in this wholesale manner (even the most 
hard-hearted cynics are apt. to be senti- 
mental over personal property, and the 
old furniture was particularly lovely), but 
Roscie offered no explanation and I was 
too eager for dinner to trouble about asking 
for one. 

Whether we were tired, or. whether the 
slightly sombre atmosphere of the old 


HOLT MARVELL 


Playwright and novelist. 
Author of ““Husks in 
May,’ and 
Passionate 
Author of many pro- 
ductions broadcast since 
1927. Two best known 
‘microphone shows were 
“Carnival” and ‘‘Good 
Night Vienna.”’ Lis- 
teners also know him as 
Eric Maschwitz, — the 
Director of Variety. 


house on that mournful evening ®had 


affected us I donot know, but Caird and 
I were unusually silent over our meal. 
Our attention, however, was toler- 
ably taken up with the problem 
of coping valiantly with a brace 
ef roast pheasants, a cherry 
tart anda cheese savoury—not 
to mention a.bottle of excellent 
_ burgundy. After dinner we 
went into the library for our 
‘coffee. 
The library, in which Roscie 
had laid out a rather melo- 
dramatically cobwebbed bottle of 
brandy, was a large panelled room, 
with two walls almost entirely con- 
cealed. by book-cases, and a faded 
pair of wine-coloured curtains drawn 
across. the windows. 
over to the fire, a clock on the mantel- 
piece chimed eleven.. My eye was struck 
immediately by a note of modernity that 
was almost incongruous in such an old- 
fashioned setting; in one: corner of the 
room stood a cabinet wireless set. (I 
didn’t call Caird’s attention to it, for he 
was supposed to be taking a. holiday from 
broadcasting and I knew his exasperating 
habit of fiddling with the dials in search-of 


outlandish stations* with unpronounceable - 


names.) 

We must have been sitting there for 
half.an hour when Caird went upstairs to 
fetch a handkerchief. After our some- 
what chilly journey down, he showed signs 
of developing a cold. His departure made 
a break in our drowsy conversation, and, 


more to keep myself awake than for any © 


other reason I hauled myself from my chair 
and took a turn round the room.’ 


t was only when I was alone that I 

became conscious of the slightly eerie 
atmosphere of the library.. The oil lamps 
cast a gentle misty light through the haze 
of cigar smoke (the electric:plant, Roscie 
had told us, was out of order). The 
shelves of old bindings made a sober 
background, little relieved by the presence 
here and there among the bookcases of 
several heavy oil paintings of the Victorian 
school. The room was very quiet; no 
sound broke the silence—except for the 
occasional fall of a coal in the hearth, and 
the irritating tattoo of a branch, tapping 


ro 


As we walked. 


against the window-pane in one of those’ 
light gusty breezes that spring, as though 
from nowhere, on such nights in autumn. 

I found myself listening too intently, 


then laughed at my own nervousness; I ~ 


must have been overdoing it at the office, 
for usually I am the least impressionable 


person in the world, the last to start think- ~ 


ing of spooks just because an old room is 
in shadow and a branch is rustling against 
the window. However, the feeling per- 
sisted and, perhaps with the idea of dis- 
missing it, I bent down and switched on 
the wireless set. 


swung the dial over to the 1,500 metre 

mark, expecting, as it was Thursday 
night, to hear the strains of Henry Hall's 
band and perhaps Les Allen’s quiet voice 
in some sentimental blues song. Modern 
dance music, whatever its shortcomings 
might be, should provide an excellent 
defence against ghosts! I .was disap- 
pointed, though, in my hopes. Not a 
sound came from the loud-speaker, and no 
adjustment of the dial was successful in. 
bringing in the cheerful noise of Daventry 
National. 

This setback made me laugh again and, 
hearing Caird’s returning footsteps on the 
stairs outside, I felt a little ashamed of 
myself. Accordingly, I ducked back to 
my chair, only remembering as I settled 
back in an attitude of elaborate noncha- 
lance, that I had forgotten to switch off 
the set. ; 

And then—confound it all!—the wire; 
less itself went and gave me away. Voices 
came from that darkened corner of the 
room—voices that grew in volume as 
voices do when a mains-receiver begins to 
warm up. Evidently a radio play! A 
play? At that time of night? Then I 
remembered reading in one of the news- 
papers that the B.B.C. was playing with 
the idea of including an occasional drama 


by way of an alternative to late dance ~ 


music—and had, in fact, experimented in 

this direction already. ; 
“Hullo!” said Caird as he stepped into 

the room. I recognized the note of that 


exclamation; he was back in the world of- 


Echo Rooms and D.C. Panels. 


Sy Sey I answered. ‘I just switched 
on to see what was doing—and here 
we are, in the middle of one of your con- 
founded. dramas !”’ : 

Caird didn’t reply. He stood by the 
door, just outside the range of the firelight, 
listening intently The chap was certainly 
a fanatic. Impressed by his professional 
concentration, I began to listen to the 
play, too. 

The first thing that struck me about that 


production was-the passion and natural-. 
ness of the voices—a fact which carried. 


me back to our discussion in the car. 


Caird,-I- decided,. was certainly beginning... - || 


to dissuade his actors from “‘reading.’’ 


found myself held by the play as I had 


seldom been held by anything from “over 
the air.” < 
Two voices were taking part in the scene. 
-The man I thought might be Robert 
Speaight (whom I had recently heard as 
Castleton in Carnival) ; the girl — 
I could not pretend to re- TURN TO 
cognize—she had a_ slight PAGE 59 
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STARS 


| sh: basis of Mr. Hul- JACK 

| bert’s personality is 
pe jnidichter} by the sun’s HULB 
position in Taurus at his birth—fundamentally 
musical, artistic, and a “good fellow.’’ The 
quaint turn of humour with which he diverts 
us is entirely his own. There is little of the 
“Pagliacci complex’’ about Jack Hulbert. 
His are downright, happy stars; he knows 
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VAL 


son of Mercury—the winged messenger of the gods. 
He has the sign Aries prominent and will have the 
the intolerance of 


H<= is a facile, sparkling, changeable, and intriguing 


clear-cut convictions, ardent ideas, and ideals: 
opposition, due to Aries. 

Mr. Gielgud has a dexterous mind. He will juggle with ideas and 
concepts as a conjurer with billiard balls. He is not conspicuous for 
stolidity or ‘fixity. His convictions change, his methods change, his 
ideals change; even his very personality changes, from year to year. 

I doubt whether Mr. Gielgud will remain a permanent delight for 
British listeners. He will flit from literature to the stage; from the | 


oy appre ee Miss) CICELY 
urtneidge’s horosco 
comes nent to that a COURTN 
her fellow conspirator in gaiety, and husband, 
Jack Hulbert. Moreover, their horoscopes display 
a curious parallelism. 

Strangely enough, Miss Courtneidge is probably 
the more practical of the two when it is a question 
of coming down to brass tacks. Clear-seeing, 


Se es 


has the Moon placed in the sign Cancer; he will at ADR 


heart have a strong family instinct, be tenacious, 

loyal, and kindiy. Having Mercury in Aries, he is one who can stand 
alone; he thinks in a straight line and works straight to his objective. 

But he will be a difficult man to understand. This is partly because 
he is a man who relies on his own judgments and refuses to swallow 
whole current ideas and crazes. At times he will startle his friends by 
suddenly and for no reason at all changing his methods and his 
apparent convictions. 

Here is a man who teaches, or rather leads, by force of example | 


D' Boult is a mixture of rebel and respectability. He 


worthy of a place in 
any astrologer’s BART 


museum. He has the planet Mercury—the ruler 
of the mind—in Aries. Traditionally such a 
position is a sign of courage, enterprise, and will- 
power. Mr. Bartlett’s courage, however, is the 
courage of a man who knows the danger he is 
running and who steels himself to face it. 


H* is a personality yERNON 


r. Burnaby is lucky enough to be born with the Sun DAVY I fear that Mr. Burnaby is 
almost in conjunction with Jupiter—being verily a BURNABY going through a rather diffi- 
darling of the gods. One could, perhaps, best cult period, for roughly about 


describe him as “ buoyant.” 

He is buoyant in many senses. For instance, he is buoyant in 
fortune, for he will go through heavy reverses and still float. He is 
buoyant in character, for he will provoke the opposition of men of 
might in his own particular world, yet successfully survive. He will 
at times overwork and run other physical risks and come through with 
comparative safety. Best of all, his later days will be spent in security 
and prosperity—a blessing denied to many that serve the public. 


Sito 
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Naylor’s Horoscopes 
on fhe Broadcasters 


just where he stands and what he stands for. On the other 
hand, life will play strange tricks with him. Unexpectedness 
ERT will be the keynote of all his concerns and affairs. 

His best work will be done on the spur of the moment; his 
greatest undertakings will be the result of chance meetings and casual 
suggestions—some lucky fairy presided at Mr. Hulbert’s birth ! 

The future? 1935, 1938, 1939, 1945, and 1952-3 are the high spots. 
Something very delightful, something bringing much happiness, is in 
his stars for round about 1939. Get ready to congratulate him ! 

Mr. Hulbert has a warmly affectionate nature, friendships will mean 


2 much to him. 


stage to radio; from radio to 
criticism. Yet, however 
GIELGUD scintillating and changeable 
his stars may be, they will never be dull. 

His creative faculty will take on new forms 
about 1935 which in turn will open for him new 
fields of possibility abroad. I doubt whether he 
will lead a very settled existence in the next 
twenty years, but he will accumulate experience. 


energetic, a trifle impatient perhaps, she, too, will know ex- 
actly where she stands, but she has also the added advantage 
of being able to stand with, and by, others. I refer to her 
capacity for partnership and co-operation—a rare gift in a woman. 

Miss Courtneidge’s brain is like.a machine that must for ever be 
working, the wheels go round and round incessantly. If one could 
offer a word of advice, plenty of sleep, plenty of holiday and, above all, 
mental relaxation are necessary. 

About 1931 our subject came under the beneficent rays of Venus. 
These continue in power for about six years, which carry her safely 
over as regards professional and financial fortunes until 1937. 


| 
EIDGE 


IAN rather than by precept or 
BOULT exhortation. 

As regards life history, 
every seventh year will probably mark a critical 
period. Indeed, Dr. Boult is even now in the midst 
of such a period. Roughly about 1934 the current 
of his life changes. 

He is a tremendous worker, which will shortly 
result in a successful period. 


Our subject. will never know entirely care-free happiness. 

LETT He has too stern a sense of reality, too just a sense of pro- 

portion—both mixed blessings. Idealistic yet practical; 

subject to fits of depression; possessing an unsuspected gift of humour, 
he is the practical philosopher. 

The years 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1939 are all astrologically good 
periods. About 1942 he passes through a difficult period—his state of 
mind will be combative, his state of affairs unsettled and turbulent. 
There is a certain amount of physical danger too. ; 

Personal relationships will prove rather disappointing and life brings 
him many experiences. 


1935 he comes under: the disturbing rays of 
Uranus. ‘Safety first’? should most decidedly 
be his motto during the next three years. 

After that, there is a good period lasting from 
about 1937 to 1944 inclusive. The latter end of 
this period is particularly good. 


IZ 


HOW THE BBC. 
TREATED ME 


s the B.B.C. inhuman? 

It must seem so to those 
who know it only from outside. When 
you look at that huge white building it is 
easy to get a picture of a gigantic machine 
turning out radio programmes, hour by 
hour, with incredible efficiency. 

Even when you have penetrated into the 
main hall, and been met at the reception 
desk with the courteous but chilling 
formula : “Fill in your name and business 
on this slip, and then take a seat, please,”’ 
it may seem to you that the human 
element is entirely lacking. 

Actually this is very far from being the 
case. Theré’is a mixture of officialdom 
and friendliness in the running of Broad- 
casting House which is rather comparable 
to the atmosphere on board a battleship, 
where the punctilious ceremony of the 
quarterdeck gives way, out of working 
hours, to a cheerful camaraderie. 

Let me give you a few snapshots of 
eminent B.B.C. personalities, and how they 
strike one who was on the job with them 
for four months, 


begin where we came in, with 
Captain Heslop, the principal recep- 
tion officer. His serious official manner, 
which may have awed you a little, is only 
a very necessary protection against the 
hundreds of people who bombard him daily, 
some with genuine appointments, and 
others simply gate-crashing. 

But meet him in the canteen for a meal 
when his day’s work is done. A very 
charming and infectious smile, a dry sense 
of humour, and a fund of really amusing 
stories—true ones withal ! 

+ bd aa 

The first interview I ever had to get my 
announcer’s job was with Roger Eckersley. 
I am bad at interviews, and frequently 
find myself completely tongue-tied. 

I expected to be shown into a cold 
impersonal office, and submitted to a 
businesslike cross-examination. In- 
stead, I found myself in the most 
charming panelled room; _ the 
furniture was all of unstained oak 
of a lovely light brown, the 
carpet was black, and on the y 
table stood a large green 
bowl full of flowers, and 
a green jade cigarette 
box and ash tray. 
But it was an office 


the imposing roll- 
top desk, also of 
unstained oak, 


bye 
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occupying a prominent position. 


AT Mr. Eckersley? Well, my 
first impression was of a slim 
dark man with the kindest eyes 
imaginable and a really welcoming 
smile. I sat down on a very com- 
fortable sofa, lit a cigarette, and he 
chatted to me. My elaborately 
prepared piece of paper was for- 
gotten, and I didn’t feel as though 
he was questioning me at all, but 
I suddenly found that I had told 
him all he wanted to know. 

‘I have stressed his charm and 
kindness because they are the 
first things that struck me. But 
don’t think that that is all. To 
be Director of Entertainment at 
the B.B.C. is no sinecure, and 
calls for tact and courage as well 
as efficiency—and gets it in Mr. 
Eckersley. Though he is “‘ Roger” 
to all and sundry, and his room is 
always open to anyone p_ 
with a problem or a griev- 7. 
ance to discuss, he is held g_ 
in great respect in his 


official capacity, and a lot of really hard 
work is done at that elegant roll-top desk. 
5 + 5 

A nervous new woman announcer was 
faced with her first concert by the B.B.C. 
orchestra, and found some music in the 
programme of which she knew nothing. 
So she went to ask the advice of the 
conductor. 


a Pease Lewis has an office so small that 
it can only just accommodate himself 
and his secretary. I put my problem 
before him; I felt I ought to say something 
about the music and didn’t know what to 
say. Joe patted my shoulder in a fatherly 
way: “You leave it all to me, my dear.” 

And sure enough a little later I found 
a neatly typewritten document in the 
announcers’ room, with some interesting 
little piece of information about every item 
the orchestra would play, all ready to put 
over the microphone. He had even taken 
the trouble to write at the top: “This is 
the National Programme from London,” 
in case I should forget. Dear kind, genial 
Joe Lewis! And that wasn’t the only time 
he helped me ! 

aa + + 

And what of that much-criticized, 
much-discussed band—the announcers? 
A more cheerful, human crowd it would 
be impossible to meet. The announcers’ 
room is the hub of the social life in the 
building. Everyone gravitates there natur- 
ally when they have a spare moment, to 
hear or retail the latest gossip or good 
story. And there is generally the sound 
of laughter coming from Room 408. 


have never met a more good-tempered 

man than Stuart Hibberd, the senior 
announcer. I have yet to see him cross 
or out of temper, and he has the most 
charming and courteous manners in the 
world. No wonder his listeners love him ! 
For his voice is just like himself, kindly, 


sympa- 
thetic and 
warmhearted. 

And this humanity and friendliness is 
universal throughout the building from the 
Admiral, who hides under his bluff some- 
what quarterdeck office mariner, the softest 
heart imaginable, to Paddy, the liftman, 
who produces cough lozenges from his 
tunic pocket for announcers with sore 
throats, 


5 a + 


At the top of it all sits Sir John Reith, 
whose human touch has never been 
submerged in the vastness of his job. 
I only had one interview with him, and 
that was after I was dismissed, when 
I asked to see him in order to put my 
point of view before him. 

And he listened to it—for twenty 
minutes—and though I was unable to 
convince him, nor he to change my mind 
for me, I left his room feeling that he had 
indeed earned his tremendous reputation 
for fairness, and, rarest of all feelings at 
the end of any interview, that I had said 
all the things I came to say. 
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once had occasion to take my baby into 

Broadcasting House. 
in the afternoon, and I had something to look 
up in the library, and didn’t know where to 
leave him. So I took him in. 

Immediately office life was disorganised. 
As the news spread, heads popped out of every 
door, and Jeremy had something like a royal 
progress down the passages. 
quarrelled over whose office I should leave 


They nearly 


him in while I did my job. 


eve isa 


delightful iteee 
study of the writer 
of this article at 
= home with Lt. - 
1 Commander Giles 


= 
F 


5 a 
Finally it was settled, and 
I left him listening to a 
gramophone turned on for his 
especial benefit, and playing 


Borreti and little witha very important official 
Jeremy. Circle on the floor of his office. 
below is of Roger When next I met him it was 

PELOTON coming towards me down 


one of the long passages, staggering along on 
his fat little legs between two of the tallest 
men in the B.B.C., 
Probably, 
three men would prefer to be nameless ! 


clasping a hand of each. 


in the circumstances, all these 


oes all this fit in with the picture of 
an inhuman machine? I don’t 
think so. And after all, how could 
an institution which touches the 
hearts of millions, of all ages in 
all countries, possibly do its 
great work unless it were run 
by human people in a human 
way? 


RADIO MAGAZINE 
readers will be glad to 
know that Mrs. Borrett’s 
voice will still be heard 
“on the air.” 

As Sheila Stewart she 
proved herself a first-rate 
radio actress long before 
she took the more prosaic 

job of announcing. It is 
in plays that she will 
continue to broadcast, with 
occasional appearances in the 
Children’s Hour and the even- 
ing poetry readings. 


Presenting . .. . 


OUR TRAILER 

Among the galaxy of good things in prepara- 
tion for next month’s issue are the following 
high spots :— 

MR. FLOTSAM describes what ‘‘Cod 
Stuff’? is and proves himself a first-rate 
humorous writer. 

HOLT MARVELL tells another short story. 

Hector Hamilton reveals HOW THE B.B.C. 
ORCHESTRA WORKS. 

LEONARD HENRY goes crazy and insists 
on editing a ‘‘ radio magazine ’’ of his own. 

MRS. BORRETT writes more about the 
Children’s Hour. 

RADIO’S MOST ELIGIBLE BACHELORS 
describe themselves. 

LES ALLEN at home. 

Intimate news of the WOMEN OF THE 
B.B.C. 

And pages of studio gossip . 

. and Doris Arnold . 

. and stars crostaocahaheds 
Romance of Radio... 
gallery pictures 


NEXT MONTH. 


. and Naylor 
a “Dal Segno ”’ 

. and another 
and full-page art- 


It was about three ~ 
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Milan announcers, are seen 

above holding the box containing 

the North Italian stations’ 

interval signal. Mrs. Marconi 

has been head announcer for 
eight years. 


i 
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that 
Radio Paris 
has become a_ State- 


controlled station a number 
of changes have been made 
in the programme arrange- 
ments. 

British listeners to the 
breakfast-time music which 
used to be broadcast for 
twenty minutes before the 
time signal at eight o’clock 
will have noticed that this : 
has now been put back to approximately 
8.10. 

Another change which has caused a stir 
among French listeners is the suppression 
of religious talks and sermons from Radio 
Paris in accordance with the law separating 
the Church from the State which was passed 
in 1905. The only exception to this rule 
was the permission given to broadcast the 
famous Lenten sermons, the Government 
having decided that the exceptional interest 
taken in them justified this course. 

French broadcasting is being generally 
tightened up. Frequently the transmission 
of a political meeting has in the past been 
the cause of a departure from the advertised 
programmes, and although these trans- 
missions have not been the monopoly of 
any one party, they have caused annoyance 
to listeners who were anxiously awaiting 
some favourite item which had been 


CONTINENT: 
BROADCASTS 


BREAKFAST MUSIC FROM RADIO PARIS 
—CZECH WOMEN ANNOUNCERS— 
RADIO’S _ HISTORY 
SWEDEN’S 


« ANNOUNCERS’ 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


crowded out. Strong protests having been 
made to the Government by listeners’ 
associations, the Prime Minister has sus- 
pended the broadcasting of political talks 
and meetings until such time as a Broad- 
casting Bill is passed. 

Sa ¢ + 

All the Czech stations own studios and 
small orchestras of up to thirty men. A 
certain amount of simultaneous broad- 
casting goes on, but lunch-time concerts 
and a great number of lectures and 
occasionally whole or part of evening 
programmes are produced locally. 

Opera performances are one of the 
favourite Czech programmes. The weekly 
symphony concerts by the Prague Sym- 
phony Orchestra are not only taken by the 
Czech, but also by the Polish and Yugoslav 
stations. 

Mr. Adolf Dobrovolny, 


T5 


the chief 


IN HOLLAND— 
HOUR ”’ 


SIN Seag is @ scene from a recent 
vadio play produced at the 
Berlin broadcasting house. It 


depicts a scene in a boat. 
girl on the left is feeling sea-sick 
and the one on the right 
(supposed to be a boy) its 
laughing at her. 


announcer at Prague, whose 

deep bass has been known 

to tens of thousands of 

listeners since 1924, died a 

few weeks ago. The job is 

now carried on by two men 
and a woman, the latter 
being Madame Tomanova, 
who speaks nine languages. 

At Bratislava a woman is 
chief announcer, while at 

Brno the youngest assist- 

ant announcer is a girl 

student of medicine who is 
working, or rather an- 
nouncing, herself through 
~ .college. 
¢ Sd aa 
6G fice new Ostmark Broadcasting House 
at K6nigsberg, Prussia, is particularly 
interesting owing to its extensive technical 
equipment, part of which is of an entirely 
new type. The building was begun on 
December 6, 1932, the aggregate labour 
employed representing approximately 
17,000 working days. 

In addition to the broadcasting studios 
the building contains ten large rooms for 
technical purposes and sixty-six rooms for 
the management and programme arrangers. 
In addition to two large studios there are 
three subsidiary ones—for plays, speakers, 
and gramophone records respectively. A 
special plant enables the studios to 
be kept at the same temperature and 
the same degree of moisture 
at all seasons of the year TURN TO 
just-as they are in the B.B.C. PAGE 62 
headquarters. 


The | 


E K.C.; 
The duty of the court 
to-day is to investigate problems of general 
interest to vadio listeners. Can you, Mr. 
Ridgeway provide the court with evidence on 
the value of dressing for the part when 
broadcasting ? 

PuiLip RipGEway : If I did not dress in 
the studio just as I do on the boards I 
would not feel at my best. Here is an 
instance which will help to convince the 
members of the jury. Could you, ladies and 


gentlemen, act as Father Christmas for the . 


benefit of your children if you did it ina 
boiled shirt or plus-fours ? 

All my artists dress for their broadcast 
shows. They feel much more like enjoying 
a dance and song when they have changed 
into “‘pretties.”” If habit and atmosphere 
count for nothing, then we might as well 
become policemen or convicts—or die. 
Personality would disappear from the radio 
programmes, and then broadcasting, as an 
entertainment, might as well be put away 
in the box room until the Fifth of November 
and then burned to cinders. I hope that 
this evidence will end this problem for 
all time. 

- bd ° 

M* List’NER, K.C.: Since the last 

sttting of the court I have been able to 
obtain another wit- 
ness on the subject 
of whether men or 
women make the 
best broadcasters. 
Will Mr. Max 
Kester give evid- 
ence on thts 
point ? 

Max KESTER: 
So many of my 
broadcasting 
friendsare women, 
that I must use 
more than my 
usual native cau- 
tion in deciding 
whether men or 
women make the 
better broad- 
casters. Members 
of the female sex 
seem to have a 
natural flair for 
broadcasting 
without the aid of _ 
a microphone; 
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under cross-examination. Tell us what you 
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Stars Under 
Cross-G€xamination 


whilst men are naturally predisposed to 
thought rather than speech. But, once in 


' the palatial surroundings of Broadcasting 


House, a man will metaphorically straddle 
his legs, place his back to the fire, and 
indulge in the old English custom of laying 
down the law in ringing tones. 

Still, brought down to its essentials, the 
question is whether the broadcaster, of 
whichever sex, has something to say. 
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R.List’NER, K.C.: Can you, Miss 
Groves, give any evidence as to whether 
the microphone restricts the full expression of 
the vocalist’s art ? 

OLIVE Groves: Personally I think that 
the microphone gives one more scope for 
self-expression. That is, so far as music 
isconcerned. To me the microphone seems 
to be just one very kind and attentive 
listener to whom I can sing as I would to 
one particularly dear person at home. 

There are, however, some notes in nearly 
everybody’s voice which are difficult to 
transmit. : 

Aa Sd 

Mi" List’NER, K.C.: Next I am 

instructed to investigate the pros 

and cons of reading from a manuscript. 

What is your opinion, Miss Mabel 
Constanduros ? 

Maser Constanpuros: Michael Hogan 
and I don’t find reading from our script 
restrictive, because we write it ourselves 
and put in even, 
the ‘“oh’s” and 
“ah’s” that we 
want to say, but 
I can easily un- 
derstand that 
reading from 
someone else’s 
script might be so 
—especially for 
humorists. A 
laugh so often de- 
pends on the turn 
of a phrase or a 
sentence. 

Radio artists 
who provide their 
material and read 
it are under 
another disad- 
vantage. Until 
you have tried a 
sketch on an audi- 
ence, you don’t 
know where the 
laughs come. You 
may find you can 
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The Editor reserves the right to refuse to 
address any question, or to publish the reply 
to any question, without giving reasons for his 

ction. 


steal all sorts of little ones you had not 
expected. Therefore, if you knew your 
sketch by heart and had tried it out, you 
would feel freer in that way. 
a Sd + 
R. List’NER, K.C.: I require further 
M evidence on this point. Call Mr. 
Charles Clapham, representing Clapham and 
Dwyer. 

CHARLIE CLAPHAM: It is definitely im- 
possible for an artist to keep his eyes glued 
to sheets of script and at the same time live 
the part he is reading. It tends also to 
slackness because the performer knows that 
he will have the words in front of him on 
the night so that in the majority of cases 
he does not take all the trouble he would 
take if he knew that he must be word 
perfect for the actual performance. 

Many artists, especially comedians, 


depend very much on gestures and little. 


mannerisms. The reading of script ob- 


“viously does not allow the artist to move 


around as he would like with the result of 
loss of personality. 

Several artists standing around a mike 
holding bundles of typewritten sheets is 
not in the least helpful when one is trying 
to imagine oneself taking part in a super 
cabaret in’ an exclusive restaurant for 
instance. 

The use of script saves a great deal of 
time and money and allows the B.B.C. to 
produce many more revues and plays than 
they otherwise could do. Only half the 
number of rehearsals are necessary. 

+ ° 
R. List’NER, K.C.: Next I wish to 
furnish further evidence which has just 
come to hand on the topic of whether radio 
artistes should marry. Will you, Miss Moxon, 
give an account of your own experiences ? 


AricE Moxon: I certainly am of the 
opinion that a woman would be foolish 
to decline marriage on account of her work, 
as I am sufficiently old-fashioned to think 
that a happy marriage is the ideal state 
forawoman. But at the same time, if she 
does marry with the intention of carrying 


on her professional work, it is absolutely — 


essential for her to marry either another 
working artist, or a man who is sympathe- 
tic and understanding of her work. Even 
then, unselfishness in a marked degree 
and implicit faith and trust in each other 
are vitally important. 

‘Also, I consider that if a 
woman Sacrifices the joy of child- TURN 
ren, she runstherisk, particularly TO 
in later life, of losing happiness PAGE 57 


“The Orchestra bows to his final decrees, 
He fuses ’em all for the general good, 
| You are scarcely aware of the several trees 
| Because of the Wood.” 


J ernard Partridge thus 
wittily labels a carica- 
Wood. Framed and 


study. Perhaps the word study inade- 
| quately describes this sanctum. It is one 
}of those rooms which remain inviolate to 
| change, whose atmosphere appears to have 
| been undisturbed for half a century. 

) Sir Henry Wood’s den is a music room, a 
teaching studio, a library, a snuggery, an 
) office and a store room. It is so packed 
| full of treasures that it is also a museum. 
| The furniture is refreshingly old-fashioned 


Are is a homely scene 


interviewed by 


GIBSON 
YOUNG 


and comfortable. It is an showing Sir Henry zeck ’’ Alban Berg’s 
Edwardian room, a laboratory and Lady Wood enjoying tea Jazz Opera,;"* News of 
in which intricate researches in the garden with their the Day” by _ Paul 
are carried on that enable Sir daughters, Tatiana and Avril Hindemith and an 


Henry Wood to retain his 
position as the most popular 
conductor in England. 
a + a4 + 

Knowing Sir Henry’s reputation for 
punctuality, I arrived at his St. John’s 
Wood home ten minutes before the time 
of my appointment. This enabled me to 
do a little sight-seeing in this home of 
greatness. 


here is the usual collection of auto- 
graphed photographs. Apart from a 
delightful portrait of Edward Grieg and his 
wife, Nina, all the remaining photographs 
were of and from famous conductors: 
Richter, Siegfried, Wagner, Toscanini and 


Mottl. 
Music scores, of course there were. The 
open ones were all ultra-modern: ‘ Woz- 
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with Robert, the family pet. 


unperformed work by 
a young Englishman, 
Haigh Marshall, which will have its first 
performance in April. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary thing about this fascinating 
room was the collection of a dozen leather 
suit-cases stacked underneath the grand 
piano. My curiosity as to their contents 
had just reached fever heat when Sir Henry 
entered. 
aa + + 

In his purely Edwardian dinner-jacket 
suit his appearance is only slightly changed 
since the first time I saw him conduct one 
of the Old Gentlemen’s Concerts at the 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, before the War. 
But now, Sir Henry had just returned 


from Bermuda and Boston. Why P. 
shouldn’t he look young and well. Of T. 
his busman’s holiday he was quite O. 


re 


| 
f 
| 
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willing to talk to me at length. 

He was naturally anxious to give the 
readers of Rapio MAGazINE some of his 
impressions of broadcasting in the New 
World, especially in the United States. 
ES y chances of observing American 
broadcasting practice was neces- 
sarily restricted to the period of my holiday 
and by the limited number of centres which 
I visited. The Americans, however, take 
care that you are never far from the sounds 
of radio. You can have it whenever and 
wherever you wish; with your early morn- 
ing cup of tea—if you insist on this purely 
English luxury—in your bath, at breakfast, 
in your taxi, your office, your friend’s 
office, in all the shops and so on through 
the radiant day. 

“* Itis my opinion that there is less 
specialized, intelligent radio listen- 
ing in the United States than in 
Great Britain. Radio is becoming 
another form of dope over there and 
I believe this is due to the multitu- 
dinous influences at work to use 
radio purely and simply for com- 
mercial work. 

“We are indeed fortunate in the B.B.C. 
This unified control makes it possible to 
work. to a plan and the B.B.C. in its great 
wisdom sees to it that a fair balance is 
struck between cultural and entertainment 
programmes. 

+ + ° 


“Our national spirit is reflected in our 


wireless. On the whole we have very little 
about which to complain. Perhaps the 
peak quality of programmes in the States is 
better than we get here. This is due largely 


eve are two 
intimate 
photographs of 
Sir Henry Wood 
at his Chorley 


Wood home— 
Apple Tree 
Farm. Picture 


on the left shows 
Sty Henry 
painting in his 
studio which 
he built entirely 
by his. own 
hands.Below 
shows the fa- 
mous conductor 
indulging in his 
favourite  pas- 
time of carpen- 
tering in his 
own-built 
workshop. 


to the tremendous competition between 
commercial concerns to get on the air. 
The very wealthy firms are willing to pay 
huge sums for luxury programmes. No 
living artist is too expensive for these 
industrial princes. 


2 hen one of these heard that I would 

be holidaying this January in 
Bermuda, he immediately took steps for 
me to go specially to New York on my way 
home to conduct a concert at Radio 
City. 

“Our own Broadcasting House is won- 
derful, as most of us know. And yet it is 
hardly comparable to this miniature City 
with its huge halls, theatres, music-halls 
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and opera houses. This centre is typical 
of America’s attitude to entertainment. 
Nothing is good enough but the best. We 
don’t always agree that what they consider 
is best is even very good but we must admit 
that they are more willing than we are to — 
spend real money on music. 
5 ¢ 5 

“The orchestras are particularly affected 
by such munificence. The very best 
players are obtained wherever they may be 
and in whatever country. There is a 
great immediate advantage in this system 
but it is not so beneficial with the future in 
mind. 


ee te ee we ee 


“rT Nhe Americans are not nearly so wise 
as we are in cultivating the young 
native orchestral player. All our great 
British orchestras have their strong leaven 
of young, brilliant and somewhat inexper- 
ienced players, products of our leading 
academies and teaching institutions. Only 
thus can the future of orchestral playing be 
ensured and its best standards maintained. 
““T met scores of Americans and indivi- 
duals of other nationalities who were 
regular August ‘Promenaders.’ Some 
of these had attended the Proms for over 


Se ae ee ee eee oe oe ee 


And yet on the other hand 


twenty years. 


_I was amazed to meet quite a number of 7} 


well-known musicians who had never heard 
of my ‘Proms.’ ” 


¢ + ° 


Unwillingly Sir Henry was forced to 
conclude his interview. His beautiful 
young daughter dragged him off to a talkie 
first night at the Leicester Square Theatre. 

“You see,’ he said, ‘““I have to play ~ 
second fiddle sometimes,’ and with a” 
chuckle he left me. . t 

That is typical of Sir Henry. A veteran 
—in appearance a member of a previous 
decade—he is always ready to give credit 
to youth—when youth merits it. 
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~ MICROPHONE MISHAPS 


that came into my head. 

“Thirty days has September, 

April, June and November. 

All the vest have . . . all the rest 

All the rest . . . Oh! dash 1t, I’ve even 
forgotten that blessed thing.” 

It was taken to be intentional and caused 
great merriment. 


+(W TOMMY © 
* HANDLEY 


VE too, has been responsible 
for such slips of the tongue as, “all 
carts of the puntry,” for “‘all parts of the 

country,” and “‘steams of 
Ore left ave \aager,” for ‘“‘streams of 
M. Stephan Sed lava.”’ It, was fairly recent- 
Malle. Camille ly, again, that M. Stephan 
Viére, the broad- commenced his French talk 


casting French 
conversationalists 
Tommy Handley 
tells of M. Ste- 
phan’s quaint 


with, “‘“Good-night, every- 
body.”’ 

On another occasion a 
well-known singer was so 
disturbed by the micro- 


mishap. phone, that she collapsed 
and rolled underneath the grand piano, at 
the end of her song. 

Do you remember that odd little 
contretemps when Mr. J. B. Priestley 
entered the studio to deliver a talk, and 
discovered that his MS.had been magically 
spirited away? That caused con- ~ 

siderable comment, and the Press i 
seized the opportunity to criticize 7] 

“d 
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a TELLING OF THE SINGER WHO 

ae COLLAPSED IN THE STUDIO AND 
hl ROLLED UNDER THE GRAND PIANO 
a —AND OTHER NEAR-TRAGEDIES 


the organization of the B.B.C. 
Their words may have been 
minced, but their meaning 
was quite clear. It seemed 
so unfair. . 
Personally, I have every 4 
sympathy with the Press, | 
and admire our British 7 
journalists. Yet obviously, 
with a great concern like 
the B.B.C., errors inevitably 
creep in. But they are so 
rare as to be negligible 
to-day. I think I can say 
with absolute certainty that 

I have never known the 
B.B.C. to blunder badly. 
Moreover, I. must repeat. 
that the artists themselves 
were mainly responsible for 


i ou’ve no idea how nervous I am. 
This silence and all these flashing, 
i red-cue’ lights, are most confusing. I could never 
i understand microphone fright before. Now I can.” 
Thus spoke Mr. Seymour Hicks recently. «Mike fright 
has caused odd little contretemps to many other radio 

ei artists as well. 
Actual mishaps before the microphone are rare, with 
the present organization of the B.B.C., but there have 
been incidents amusing, embarrassing and unfortunate, 


bee pS 
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in the last few years, due, in. most 
cases, to the artists themselves. Some 
I have by hearsay, but others came 
within my own experience. 


+ * * 


An early audition of mine, for 
instance.~ Writing of it now, I smile to 
think how I won the hearts of those 
examiners. with that impromptu 
recitation. . . . I had made elaborate 


Chae picture 
ts. of -the 
author—Tommy, 
the radio joke- 
ster. Below him 
is a photograph 
of Norah Blaney, 
whose ‘“ mike” 
fright is here 
reported. 


preparations for this audition, and I faced the judges 
with perfect assurance. It soon wilted. A spasm of 
mike-fright early disturbed me. At the end of my 
song, I was expected to deliver a little backchat, but 
when the time came, my memory was completely 


clouded. 


I hesitated for a moment, sought frantically to 
remember, then, in despair, just said the first thing 


the mishaps of which I write. 


heard the other day that 

Tallulah was once upset 
by the microphone. It was 
her broadcast debut, and she 
was. speaking. on behalf of 
charity. When she ‘started 
it was obvious that she was 
not at ease, and she gradually 
became more confused. At 
the conclusion, she was just 
about to bid her listeners 
“‘Good-night’”” when she 
collapsed. . 

Even our old TURN 
friend Christopher TO 
Stone has had his PAGE 
spot of bother with 62 


_ tastes is not an easy task. The trouble is 
_ that one which will give me a silent thrill of 


_all concerned, reviewing gramophone discs 


_ critic is the public. 


_riends may some- 

times remark that I 

have an enjoyable time listening to new 

records. They little realize how much 

more so it would be were it for my own 

delectation. As it is, my first thought, as 

a critic, must be ‘“‘ which of this new batch 
will interest my readers the most.” 

Choosing records for other people’s 


joy may bore you to tears. Or, the reverse 
is possible, No, if one is to do justice to 


is not just a pleasurable pastime. It is a 
job that must be done conscientiously, 
without bias, and with disregard of one’s 
own feelings, remembering that the real 


+ * * 

Now, having got that off my chest, let 
me try to tell you about a few of the most 
entertaining of the mew issues. But, 
mark you, I hold no brief for your liking 
them—I can only hope so. 


M“ of you must by 38 a AC is 


now have heard of 
“Johnny” Green, or, to 
give him his. correct name, 
John W. Green, the com- 
poser of those two charm- 


ing and popular songs, ‘Body and Soul” and 
“T Cover the Water Front.’”’ He has been over 
here for some months now, the purpose of 
his visit being to write the music for Jack 
Buchanan’s new show, Mr. Whittington. 

During this period he has found time to broad- 
cast and make some records for Columbia, and 
as he is a pianist of considerable ability—he 
stands in the front rank of American pianists, 


| which is no mean recoramendation—the results 


| are really good. 


I Se 


T would thoroughly advise you, 
at any rate, to hear his piano medley on DB1262, 
which includes both of his famous numbers. The 
other is none the less interesting, and on it he 


Johnnie 

Front”’ 

caught in the act. Below is the 

picture of a man who has 

turned the gramophone into a 

box of entertainment—Chris- 
topher Stone 
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STARS OF THE 
RECORDS 
DISCLOSED BY 
» HAROLD BAKER 


Green 


has played “‘Love Locked Out” and “This is 
Romance”’ (DB1255). 
‘ + e + 

“Johnny ’”’ was born in New York in 1908. He 
was educated at Harvard and, like many another 
successful musician of to-day, was not intended 
to follow it as a profession. When he left the 
“Varsity” his father placed him in a broker’s 
office. This arrangement lasted exactly six 
months, for he threw it up for his two ideals— 


music and a wife. Then followed a period of 
struggling, but luck was with him, 

: : TURN TO 
for he met his old friend, Gertrude PAGE 57 


Lawrence, who asked him to write 
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during office hours. 
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How We Collaborate 


e are the 
ideal col- 
laborators on account 
of our kindly natures 
and sunny dispositions: 
All our work is marked 
by true comradeship 
and a spirit of give- 
and-take. There are 
odd occasions; however, 
when we do not see eye 
TOCYE. . 
When one clear: call 
comes to us from the 


complete - verse and_ 
refrain are ready, 
Ashley once more sits 
at the piano, with A. A 
at his elbow: to turn? 
over the music, which] 
he always does at the) 
wrong place. Then) 
we sing the number) 
“over. 
We said, sing. Iti | 
fortunate the Carlyle 
Cousins cannot ~ hear; 
this, or they would pack 
up out of sheer | 
jealousy. Ashley has i 
voice like Jetsam-downs 
a - coal - mine, while} 


B.B.C. to provide a new A, A.’s resembles 
radic show we meet Flotsam - in - a - bal 
at A. A. Thomson’s loon. Never these 
country home — the twain shall meet, but a 
Marigold Cottage of good time is had by all. 
A EAS see oteeple + + + 7 
Thatchby novels—in By ASH LEY STERN E and A. A. TH OMSO N In the matter of 
the heart of the Essex ; : sketches we begin 

jaliple a/Sabbath ase Joint authors of the popular radio-revues naturally,” by writing 


journey from the 

nearest pub, and the pub is closed on 
Sundays. Our workshop is an oak-beamed 
study, austerely furnished with one baby 
grand piano, one oak settle and a covey of 
tea-pots, source of much inspiration and 
constantly replenished by Mrs. A. A. 
These hours run 
(literally) from breakfast-time to break- 


fast-time, with occasional intervals for 
. breakfast. When we go to bed at 
4 a.m., we call it an early night. 


° + + é 

As stated above, we agree perfectly 
about everything, with the following 
trifling exceptions. Yirst, the music. The 
trouble with this is that Ashley, unless 
watched, will go Bela Bartok at the 
moment when A.A. is coming all over 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. 

Then the lyrics. We differ diametrically 
about these. A.A. claims that “ basin- 
ful” is a perfectly good rhyme to “‘reason- 
able.”’ This merely causes Ashley to look 
pained and break another tea-pot. 

There is also the layout. When we 
discuss this, the only two points on which 
we are at one are that the opening chorus 
should come approximately at the begin- 
ning and that the finale should be somewhere 
near the end. Even on these points,- we 
are prepared to have words. 


ere is‘a typical day. Let us suppose 
that we want a song for that brilliant 
bass-baritone,. George Baker, who has 
appeared in every one of our shows. We 
hope he always will. 

(Dear George! He is worthy of better 
songs than ours—if such there be.) 

In evolving. all. musical. numbers, we 
follow the» slightly unique principle of 
tossing up whether the music or the words 
should be written first. If the penny, 


borrowed from Mrs. A. A., falls through a 
crack in the study floor, we cut out the 
song and pop in a sketch instead. 

Assume, however, that Ashley has lost 
the toss. He sits down at the piano and 
Lost Chord-like, wanders noisily-over the 
hitherto idle keys. Suddenly A. A. cries’: . 
“Stop! Hold that! Can you jot that 
tune down, while I fit in some dummy 
words?”’ 

5 + Sa 

This means that, in order to detine the 
rhythm and rhyming scheme of the num- 
ber, A.A. will construct a thoroughly 
ribald scaffolding on. which a ballad of 
unexceptionable sentiment will afterwards 
be built. Thus, the refrain of the fanciful 
song, ‘‘Apple Blossom Time,”’ in our new 
revue, Table d’héte, first saw the light as: 
Pork and beans and half a pound of rice, 
Twenty jugs of beer—oh, how very nice ! 
Parasols and traps for catching mice— 
Bring me my breakfast at eleven... . 


This, by a secret refining process, event- 
ually changes to : 
Love 1s king in apple-blossom time, 
Singing soft and low, songs in golden rhyme; 
Lovers claim this corner of our clime 
Must be the nearest place to heaven. ... 
Wynne Ajello will sing it with melting 
charm, and we hope, dearest Wynne, that 
you will never know its evil history. 


eanwhile,. Ashley prepares. a sinister 

document, appropriately termed a 
skeleton score and entirely illegible to 
anyone except himself. . It is scrawled on 
a vast sheet. of music paper, containing 
twenty-five staves—a relic of his music- 
student. days—and looks like a Death 
Warrant in E flat: 


When the skeleton score and one 


and working backwards. 


the last sentence first 
The knock-out 
punch must come at the end and not, as 
in heavy-weight boxing, practice befong / 
the show starts. 

The dialogue is then improvised as 
though we were playing a charade, after 
which A. A. prepares a.still more sinister 
document, embodying as much of the 
dialogue as is finally considered: decent. 

While this is going on Ashley selects two 
tea-pots, and goes out to plead that they 
should be refilled. On his return, A. A. 
sulkily hands him the completed rough of 
the sketch, asking him—or rather, daring 
him—to revise it. Ashley then blue- 
pencils all A. A’s best gags and substitutes 
his own. Then, by way of final polishing, 
A. A. crosses.out all Ashley’s jokes. The 
sketch, as you might well suppose, is now 
finished. ‘ 
Oe the weather be unreasonably. fine, 

A. A.’s fox. terrier, Ben, takes the 
collaborators for a walk, giving a con- 
ducted tour. of all the more select rabbit 
holes and poultry yards in the district. Th 
song, “‘Cock-a-Doodle”’ in How’s That, 
Umpire ! was suggested by the touchin 
spectacle of the faithful Ben laying a semi 
eviscerated rooster at his master’s feet. | 

Then, back to the oak-raftered study, and) 
—happy thought—tea. To work again. 
A.A. writes the lyric first this time and) 
tosses it over to Ashley, who studies i 
glumly and then, attacking the piano once 
more, from a chaos of cacophony pulls 
a tune. : 

“How’s that?” he.asks triumphantly. 

“It’s beyond words,” is the insolent 
reply. 

“ Talking otf words,” 


says TURN | 


Ashley bitterly, ‘‘is ‘this word TO PAGE 
‘lobelia’ or ‘ potato’?”’ 62 
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ab Calloway is the 

enfant terrible of 
modern music, and had not the slightest 
notion that in a few short years he would 
become the highly successful leader of a 
popular ‘dance orchestra. While still a 
schoolboy his thoughts were all centred on 
a serious career—he wanted to enter the 
legal profession. It was only after a modest 
success as an entertainer in Chicago that 
he definitely abandoned the ambition of 
his youth, and devoted himself entirely 
to music and the progressive advancement 
of his musical career. 

Cab claims that he followed the career 
which interested him most, and did the 
things for which he seemed to have the 
most talent. He does not regret the time 
he spent in college, for it is his contention 
that an education is a valuable asset in 
any field of work. 

aa + 5 

The Cab Calloway personality—and his 
peculiar style of singing—have won for 
him a reputation as one of the outstanding 
stars of the coloured race. He became 
a favourite with American radio audiences 
and club patrons in the short space of one 
year. 


H* spectacular rise to fame as a stellar 
attraction can be traced directly to 
the weird cries of ‘‘ho-de-ho-de-ho ” and 
‘hj-di-hi-di-hi,’’ which he coined and 
popularized over the air waves. He intro- 
duced the expressions in his popular 
“Minnie the Moocher ’”’ song story, which 
narrates musically the sad fate of ‘poor 
Min” and her experiences with her boy 
friend ‘“‘Smokey Joe.” 

Thousands of radio listeners nightly 
were attracted by the piercing wails that 
punctuated the song. Cab’s unique singing 
style, and the distinctive 
musical interpretations by 
the orchestra rapidly in- 
creased the popularity of both 
orchestra and leader. It was 
not long before Calloway was 
referred to as “His Highness 
of Ho-de-Ho.”’ Now his fans 
number not only radio and 


Cab Calloway’s 


IGS-DE-FIGENESS 
RO-OL- 


vaudeville audiences, and dance enthus- 
iasts, but also most of the notable enter- 
tainers of American show business. 


(ee is a quiet, unassuming young 
man, still in his twenties. His given 
name, Cabell Calloway, was shortened. to 
“Cab” by schoolmates in Baltimore. 
Although born in Rochester, N.Y., he 
was raised and educated in Baltimore. 
Melody first began to inveigle his attention 
while he attended Douglass High - 
School, where he captained a 
baseball team. 
Perhaps it was the 
influence of his 
sister, Blanche, 
who was making 
a success on the 
stage at the time. 
Somehow Cab’s 
mother prevailed on 
him to accept vocal 
training from a Llewellyn 
Wilson, one of the few 
competent teachers of 
singing that Baltimore 
boasted. Once his 
interest was aroused, 
the lad went at his 
musical studies 
earnestly. Though he 
did not then seriously con- 
sider a stage career, he 
quickly grasped the fact that, 
if he could procure employ- 
ment, he would earn enough to 
pursue his law studies. 


hen the High School gave 

a revue at the Royal 
Theatre (he can still show 
you the programme in 
which his name ap- 
peared) Cab had the 
leading part. Re- 


“CAB CALLOWAY 
HAS ARRIVED! 


Bi 


“Orchestra 
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sponding aptly to further instruction by 
his sister, he emerged as a song and dance 
man. At the Regent Theatre in Baltimore 
in 1926, he worked as a member of the 
stock company. 

Strangely enough, Cab got his start 
playing drums. After his graduation he 
joined a unit known as Johnny Jones 
Orchestra, and later a show, Plantation 
Days, which came to Chicago. When it 
disbanded he found work in the Dreamland 
Café. It was during his stay in Chicago 
that he registered at Crane College. 
Slowly Calloway began to attract 
attention—little pieces about him 

appeared in the papers. He 
wielded the baton at 
the Dreamland Café, 

and contributed so 
much to the per- 
formance that the 
customers would 
gather in one end of 
the balcony merely 
to watch him. 
Finding 
it difficult 
to study law TO 
by day, and PAGE 57 
entertain at 


alance and Control— 
one of the most tick- 
lish and important jobs in the whole art of 
broadcasting. In the very early days, when 
listeners sat at home toying with their 
crystal sets and shouting excitedly when 
they heard anything, programmes were 
sent out, more or less, as they left the 
microphone. Nobody worried very much 
about the quality of the transmission— 
those at the broadcasting end were occupied 
largely in getting the stuff over and avoid- 
ing breakdowns, while the listeners had all 
their work cut out to receive it. Blasting 
and fading were all in the day’s fun. 
a + Sd 

Now, with all the improvements that 
have taken place in the last ten years, 
balance and control is a department unto 
itself at Broadcasting House, with a staff 
of about sixteen men. Their qualifications 
for this work have to be : first, a thorough 
knowledge of music im all its branches and, 
secondly, a working knowledge of electricity 
and the peculiarities of the microphone. A 
third qualification, and one not generally 
recognized, is an ability to handle artistes, 
to make rehearsals run smoothly, and to 
keep the peace. 

For it is at rehearsals that the art of 
balancing comes into play. Let me explain. 


“J “he microphone is a sensitive creature, 

so sensitive that it has to be treated 
with the utmost respect as far as the 
placing of artists is concerned. Six inches 
too near, and the quality of transmission 
becomes blurred and coarse, six inches too 
far and it becomes indistinct. 

It is the balance and control man’s job 
to determine the exact spot for the artist 
in relation to the microphone. This has to 
be done at rehearsal and entails a good deal 
of pushing and pulling of the poor artist 
before the B. and C. man is satisfied. 

His system is to try first one position and 
then another, checking his results by rush- 
ing into the adjoining listening-room and 
hearing them on a loud-speaker. When he 
is satisfied he draws a chalk circle on the 
B.B.C.’s beautiful carpet and hopes it 
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won’t be 
rubbed out before 
the evening’s broadcast. 
There, and nowhere else, does the 
artist have to stand. 
° Sd 5 
Not one of the least of the balancer’s 
anxieties is whether the artist will move 
away from the spot—temperamental singers 
have a habit, in moments of stress, of 
creeping nearer and nearer to the micro- 
phone, thereby ruining all the careful 
calculations made at the rehearsal. 
Perspiring balance men have been known 
to descend on such singers during their 
actual broadcast, gently lead them back 
to their appointed spot, and to hold them 
there till they have finished ! 
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By CYRIL 
DALMAINE 


c ographs on this page 
show the two engineers in 
charge of Balance and Control 
at work. At the top of the page 
ts Paul Askew, who handles 
broadcast productions, while 
in the centre of the page ts 
Stanton Jefferies who ts re- 
sponsible for the musical 
broadcasts. My. Askew 
was once the musical 
director of Scottish broad- 
casting and Mr. Jefferies 
was programme — chief 
and “Uncle Jeff’ in 
the early B.B.C. days 
at Marconi House. 


A much 
more complicated 
proposition is the balancing 

of large groups of instruments, such 
as (orchestras and bands) and large 
choruses. Here the adjustments are made as 
far as possible by moving the microphone 
instead of the performers, a rough plan 


of the seating arrangements having been _ 


made before the rehearsal starts. 

Even then alterations often have to be 
made and it is at this point that great tact 
on the part of the balancer is called for. It 
is not always an easy job to suggest holding 
up a rehearsal for ten minutes while the 
sopranos or second violins all shift them- 
selves and their music from one end of the 
studio to the other. 

Conductors are usually shoit of time at 
rehearsals and naturally inclined 
to be a little impatient of in- TURN 
terruptions. As one whohas,on TO 
occasions, been so interrupted, PAGE 61 
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arroll Gibbons, dance-band leader, who 
commenced as concert pianist in America. 
Made radio name here with the Savoy 
Orpheans, broadcasting vregulariy ever 
since 1925. 
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have been partying with the 
stars again. After the broadcast 
of ‘‘ Love Needs a Waltz,’”’ I was invited to Eric Maschwitz’s flat, 


to meet the cast. I accordingly cocktailed with Natalie Hall 
and Bruce Fairfax and many others. Eric, who lives at the 


went to the London Sketch Club fancy dress 
ball as a statue. 
of Mary Vernon, the soprano, helping 


top of an Adelphi house, 
in a flat with mauve. cur- 
tains and ivory-lacquered 
walls, walked around the - 
place continually ‘‘shak- 
- ing”? while Stanford Robin- 
_son=(due_to broadcast. in 
ten minutes) wolfed the 
sandwiches declaring “I 
can’t conduct on an empty 
stomach.” Val Gielgud, 
be-monocled and debonaire, 
was waxing reminiscent of: 
the days when he was 
acting in a touring company 
and Les Allen was proudly introducing his wife to all and™ 
sundry. Hermione Gingold; who is Eric’s spouse, did the 
hostess honours, and Arthur ‘ Take-it-or-leave-it’’ Browne 
solemnly imbibed tomato juice. They’re awfully awful 
affairs, these artists’ parties ! 


Rie Se 8 


Gus nights later I was at Peggy Cochrane’s house toa 
masked party. _ There was-a pea-soup fog at the 
time, and I had heavily to bribe a taxi=man to drive-me to 
the house. Hermione Gingold drove herself there in her - 


larry Hemsley, the child impersonator, 
created a sensation last month when he 


Here is Tessa, daughter 


Harry to make up. 


running alongside on the kerb, holding a white handker- 
chief as a guide. George Baker had to hire a boy on a * 
bicycle to ride, just. ahead of the front wheel of his car, 
to lead him to the house.. It was a most. exciting 
night. 

The party started. at the. after-theatre hour. and 1 
arrived home at 5 a.m., following an adventurous: ride 
back, during. which my taxi, lost in the fog, found its 
front wheels trying to mount Dorchester House steps! - 
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Ory our hostess, in an amazing gown and a gilded wig, . 
was without facial disguise. | As the night wore into 
morning, dominoes came off, and I was: soon greeting - 
Olive Groves and Anona Winn -who, the moment before-I 
had been. talking to with not the faintest idea of their: 
identity.. Eric Maschwitz. with a Harry Tate. moustache. 
and Bruce Sievier with a Val Gielgud beard, were: so tall 
that not even Willie Clarkson could disguise. them out of 
recognition. : 5 
The party finished with an impromptu concert at which 
Yvette Darnac_sang a French chanson... Birrell_O’Malley — 
(Don Carlos of the ‘‘Mandoliers”’”)} came straight from the B.B.C. 
where he had been the mystery anti-crooner for Henry Hall, tosing - 
a fine operatic aria, and Patrick Waddington chortled a number. 
fromanewshow. Peggy Cochrane amazed me with her dexterous 
skill in accompanying everything without either warning or 


music. q g q 


at is your favourite key, when you play?” I asked 
three popular broadcasting musicians, the other day, as 
we lunched together. Doris Arnold admitted to F major: 


« 


28 h.p. Marmon saloon with Variety Chief Eric Masehwitz= 


By A ra LTS 


Harry Pepper pleaded guilty to E major, and Mark Lubbock 
is a D major victim. I cited mine as B flat major. “But,” said 
Mark, ‘‘you should have D minor—it’s a most sinister key.” 
I’m still wondering what he meant. 
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AD eas the past few days, I’ve been blood-curdled to sleep. 
Val. Gielgud and Eric Maschwitz are jointly responsible. 
They’ve written a book which Rich & Cowan have just published, 
entitled ‘“‘ Death at Broadcasting House,” and it is one of the 
most ingeniously conceived thrillers I’ve read. Every listener 
will relish the details of Broadcasting House and the glimpses 
given of how a radio drama is produced. 

But their flesh will creep at the gruesome drama of how an 
actor was found murdered at the microphone from which he was 
broadcasting. It’s strong stuff and most entertainingly thrilling. 
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ify a B.B.C. studio a blind man gropes towards the piano, sits 
“and runs his fingers lightly over the keys. He hears an 
announcement. His hands touch the keys... . And Edward 
Isaacs is broadcasting a pianoforte recital. Mr. Isaacs, who isa 
director of the Manchester Tuesday midday concerts Society, is 
now totally blind. His sight 
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: / among the first to play from the 
=" old Manchester studio at Trafford 
* Park. His lack of sight only seems 
to have intensified his readings of 
classical music, Chopin in particular. In composing, he dictates 
the music to someone who writes it down. His “Arabesque on a 
Czerny Study” and the ‘‘Gretry Caprice’’ were composed in that 
manner. His son, Leonard Isaacs, has followed in his father’s 
footsteps, and is one of the most brilliant of our younger pianists. 
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BY you know that Stainless Stephen (Arthur Clifford at 
Somerset House) is a really big noise in the cycling world? 
He thinks road cycle racing one of the best sports there is, and 
just to prove it, he once rode 362 miles on a cycle in 24 hours. 
Nowadays his engagements have turned him into a motorist. 
The last time I looked at his speedometer on his year-old car it 
registered just over 25,000 miles. Still, he maintains a close 
touch with cycling, and always appears at the huge annual concert 
held for cyclists at the Albert Hall. 
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t a gathering of licensed victuallers the other day the Dean 

of Exeter claimed that he is the first person to have a 
drink on the B.B.C. He said that after his ‘‘ Whither Britain?”’ 
talk the announcer used the ‘‘What’ll”’ formula and, said the 
Dean, “I was immediately, conscious and I was the first 
to have a drink on those very sedate premises.’’ There 


began to fail him in 1923. In spite elow (left) Mr. Edward Isaacs, the was a hurried search, and a brandy wasfound. _ 
of this affliction his piano playing blind pianist, and (right) Hermione I hate to correct the Dean's statement, but I insist on 
has not been affected. He even Gingold whom the cameraman caught in claiming the distinctive position that he imagines to be 
composes music. her dressing room. Mr. Leslie Mc- his. I was the first to have a drink at Broadcasting 

A protegé of the late Sir Michael, the radio w-anufacturer, hearing - Wouse—where liquoris forbidden. The occasion was P. 
Charles Hallé, he began broad- ‘at Miss Gingold fat sabe ec set, CharlieCoburn’s eightieth birthday—he made a broad- 4 35 
casting in 1922 when he was ne ee. neice # ss ts cast with Joe Lewis—and we adjourned to a room O. 
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ddie (‘Flying Fingers’’) 

Carroll, the new pianist with 
Henry Hall’s dance band is 
an “outdoor life”’ is 
man whenever he 
gets the opportun- 
ity. Here he ts 
out with a magni- 
ficent dog which 
ts his constant 
companion. 
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where a fully-equipped cocktail bar 
was hidden in what looked to be an 
innocent bookshelf cupboard. The 
night before last Derby Day I 
had ‘‘another”’ in the same room— 
the occasion being Tom Walls’ 
broadcast. 
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oy unique flats radio stars 
seem to get hold of. Betty 
Astell, who pictorializes the Easter 
Greetings from Rapio MAGAZINE 
on another page, lives within a 
stone’s throw of Baker Street in a 
queer little place which has been 
built on the top of a block of 
garages. It is absolutely isolated 
—and very compact. The rooms 
are tiny and modern, and in 
the front is a large, flat roof 

which she tells me she is going 
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tional are to be highly commended for the brilliant 
idea of so pictorially illustrating a B.B.C. broadcast. — 


to trans- 
form into a 
garden this 
summer. “J 
told the agents 
that I wanted some- 
thing with a rent of 
about nothing a_ year, 
and they sent me here,” she 
said. As it is probably the 
only flat of its kind in London 
it certainly was a bargain. 
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ita Sharpe,. the cellist, 
TR as believes in living 
high above the world. Her 
place is near Primrose Hill 
and Regent’s Park, and every 
night she goes to sleep to the 
accompaniment of the genuine 
jungle roars from the Zoo. 
There’s no lift, and to save 
wear and tear on her 

legs, Rita has 

rigged upa fishing © uw 

reel out of the 

front window. When 

I knocked the other day, | 
down came the line with the \ 
key attached. Parcels and 
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letters are delivered to her in the same way. 
The living room is furnished in bright orange and blue, 


with bowls of yellow daffodils and blue hyacinths all © 


over the place. Culinary art is the. latest of Rita’s 


achievements, for up till recently she always lived in a ~ 


service flat. 
if you put food over heat, after using a certain amount 
of common sense in its preparation, it cooks. I was 


terribly surprised to discover this elementary fact from ~ 


personal experiment.” 
Bea SE 
eslie Jeffries goes to the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, 
this month, and the B.B.C. are arranging for the 
famous Sunday evening broadcasts to continue as they 
did in the days of Albert Sandler and Tom Jones. 

Mr. Jeffries tells me that he hopes to retain an interest 
in the Hungarian Orchestra which he conducts in the 
B.B.C. studios from time ‘to time under the name of 
Valdenaro. Mr. Jeffries has a most intimate knowledge 
of tango music from a prolonged period in South America, 
where 
tune, ‘‘Three O’clock in the Morning.” 
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© another page is a delightful picture of Monsieur © 
E. M. Stephan with one of his young scholars. © 
M. Stephan’s weekly French lessons are a very popular Pi 4 
radio feature and our picture is a scene in — 
“Gare de Lyons,” the first of the series of 


language talkies which Mary Field (of ‘‘Secrets of 
Nature’’ fame) is producing. G. B. Instruc- 
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fo juee Martyn Webster was in London he was 
continually receiving songs and pianoforte com-_ 
positions from a young Birmingham musician ~ 


named Jack Hill. Then, shortly after his transfer 
to Birmingham, Mr. Webster was greatly struck © 
by the work of a pianist playing classical _ 
selections. He ran down to the studio and was — 
twenty summers who was leaving. It was 
Jack Hill. 
“Could you play light music by any ” 
chance?’ asked the producer. 


pieces with me,’’ was the reply. 
You probably heard them recently, 
when they gave Jack Hill twenty © 
minutes to himself in the Mid- 
land Regional programme. ~ 
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young 
man, 


the 
Coward of 


musical plays and revues have excited a lot 
favourable comment. He writes the book, 
lyrics, and music himself. What is more, he 


When he was at Birmingham recently fo 
the performance of his operetta, Snowdrop 


vocalist of Dare Lea’s Band, was taken ill. 

“Let me have a shot,” offered Ronald. 
He was tone perfect in time for the 
broadcast. 


But as she explained to me, “I find that © 


incidentally—he helped to write the famous — 


just in time to catch a youngster of some 5 


“T have some of my own syncopated 


who has 
‘been styled | 
Noel © 


‘the ether is © 
twenty-three- year-old Ronald Hill, whose 


and the Seven Dwarfs, Hugh Morton, the | j 
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is a performer of some versatility, too. | 
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Great Britain, he is collector- 
in-chief of those annual ten- 
shilling fees which every decent 
listener gladly pays. Having 
collected that ten shillings, the 

Post Office allocates it between the 
Treasury (as a form of entertain- 
ment tax) and the B.B.C., to finance 
the transmissions, retaining the small 
sum of Is. for itself. 


The Rt. Hon. 


WOOD 


H. M. Postmaster 


General 


t is fortun- 
ate for the 

listening public that 
Sir Kingsley Wood is, 
himself, a keen listener. 
That fact certainly helps to 
ensure that domestic broad- 

casting in this country 
receives the most sympathetic 
consideration so far as the 

official duties and responsibili- 
ties of the Postmaster General 
are concerned. 

In the past, whenever I have 

approached him with some pro- 

posal for increasing public interest 
in radio, I have found Sir Kingsley 
Wood most ready to lend his valuable 
support. He is an instinctive enthu- 
siast for radio. 

Formally speaking; the Postmaster 

General is the minister responsible for the 
administration of the Telegraph and 
Wireless Telegraph Acts under which the 
B.B.C. is licensed to operate. He has the 
power to grant wireless licences, both for 
transmission and reception, and the power to 
withhold such licences, and he has also various 
duties and responsibilities connected with the 
B.B.C. Charter. 

As head of the great Post Office services of 


Central panel of 
the overseas : 
exchange. : 30 


SIR KINGSLEY | 
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“What does the Post Office do 
for its shilling?’’ I asked Sir 
Kingsley Wood; asked, almost 
apologetically, having regard to 
the smallness of the amount. 

Sir Kingsley, thereupon, went 

to great pains to explain at 

length and in detail all that 
the Post Office does for the 
radio listener in addition to 
the collection of the ten- 
shilling fees, the issue and 
renewal of licences and the 
detection of those mean- 

spirited listeners—happily a 

small and diminishing minor- 

ity—who try to dodge pay- 

ment for the service they receive. 

Here is the gist of his remarks: 

Take the matter of transmission, 

in the first place. Every transmit- 

ting station, from the B.B.C. ‘“‘giant”’ 

at Droitwich to the 10-watt back-room 

affair of the humble amateur experimenter, 

has to act under a Post Office licence. 

Before issuing licences for wireless trans- 

mitting stations, the Post Office must 

satisfy itself that the wavelengths used are 

not liable to cause interference to, or suffer 

interference from, transmissions in this and 
other countries. 

In the case of broadcasting and commer- 
cial services the Post Office notifies the 
allocation of wavelengths to the Inter- 
nationai Telegraph Bureau, at Berne, which 
maintains a register of all important wize- 
less stations and the wavelengths used by 
such stations. The wavelengths available 
are definitely limited, and it has been found 
necessary to reach international agreement 
regarding their distribution between the 
various interested services as, for example, 
the broadcast services, ship and aircraft 
services, commercial services between fixed 
stations, and amateur and experimental 
allocations. 


ex Post Office undertakes to 

co-ordinate the interests and require- 
ments of all British services and to represent 
the British administration at meetings to 
ensure that British interests are adequately 
served. The last international meeting was 
at Madrid in 1932, where it became evident 
that the conditions in Europe demanded a 
special European conference to reach 
agreement between the broadcasting and 
other interests. This European conference, 
at which the Post Office provided the 
official delegates, was held in Lucerne, 1933, 


(S.B.) network interconnecting the various 
W IK A aE. T H E- stations, which is rented continuously 
by the B.B.C. 
In general, one music circuit is pro- 
p OST OFFI CE vided for each transmitter and one 
control circuit for each station, and 
in the event of a cable breakdown a 
reserve circuit is instantly available. 
j S D oO | N G This network comprises nearly 
10,000 wire miles of underground 
cable, the circuits being specially 


and produced the Lucerne Plan, which ch eee cae Sea 


et eat BAe bac British Eine SCEWOF IE Crt 2) 
and other transmitting stations, the Post Bee Coen ae 
Office by means of a special frequency- 
measuring station at St. Albans determines 
whether the wavelengths allocated to the 
stations concerned are being adhered to. If 
a station is found to be at fault in this 
respect, the necessary steps are taken to 
have it corrected by direct representation 
in the case of a British station, or by 
representations to the appropriate adminis- 
tration in the case of a foreign station. 


distributed from any one 
studio to any or all of the 
broadcasting stations. 
Many of the broadcasts, 
however, are from 

churches, theatres, 
concert halls, sports 
grounds, hotels or 
private residences, 
either at home or 
abroad. Such 
broadcasts are 
termed outside 
broadcasts and 
international 


The Post Office Engineering Department 
investigates each complaint of inter- 
ference and endeavours to eliminate it at 
the source or, at least, to reduce its magni- 
tude to such a value that it does not > jRN TO 
interfere with reception. An organization PAGE 57 
has been set up for this work and any & 
affected listener may fill in a 
questionnaire form, which is 
obtainable at local Post 
Offices with the knowledge 
that the complaint will In an 
receive attention. 
(This was fully dealt 
ith in this magazine last fs . 
one pie Interview With 
The Post Office tele- 
phone network cov- 
ers the whole of the 
United Kingdom 
and Northern ‘Tre- : 
land, and is linked - 
with the rest of the A 
world through the 
Overseas Exchange, by 
means of submarine 


cables to the Continent zi 
and by the overseas Exclusive to 


radio telephone services to 

such points as U.S,A., RADIO MAGAZINE 
Canada, South America, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Egypt, etc. 

With the development of the 
regional scheme of broadcast- 
ing it became necessary to 
link up the various trans- 
mitting stations to enable 
programmes to be broad- 
cast simultaneously from 
several stations. The 
Post Office set up a 
network, known as the 
simultaneous broadcast 
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Siy Kingsley Wood 
at his desk. 
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TUNE IN 


H ere are ten of the features in forthcoming broadcasts: (1) Fred Hartley with his 

quintet ; (2) Vivian Ellis, whose music is finding an increasingly large place on the air; 
(3) Leslie D. Jeffries, who has taken the place of Tom Jones in the Grand Hotel concerts— 
he has often broadcast as Valdenaro, of the Royal Hungarian Orchestra ; (4) these are the: 


ie pe 
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well-known ‘‘ Singing Balies”’ of Berlin; (5) Ernest Butcher and Muriel George; 
(6) the Three Ginx ; (7) Mario de Pietro ; (8) fack and Claude Hulbert ; (9) the 
Birminghum Ladies’ String Quartet, often on the ar from the Midland 
studio; (10) Troise, whose Mandolers are a popular microphone turn. 


ere iS a Sur- 
prise item : 
the stars 


are going to let me 


tell you their hair- 
dressing secrets. The 
first is Anona Winn, 
who wears her beautiful 
blonde hair softly waved and 
in a small knob at the nape 


of the neck. 


I was lucky enough 
to catch her the other 
evening just before 
she left for the 


studio, when she 
was wearing an at- 
tractive plait, which 
she always favours 
at night and on the 
stage, as it helps her 
to look taller and 
more dignified. It 
is for this reason 
that she has grown 


her locks. A camo- 
mile shampoo, with 
two lemons squeezed 


into hot water as a 
final rinse, pre- 
serves the colour, 
while daily brush- 
ing keeps the scalp 
healthy and the 
hair in good order. 
Sa * 

Laurie Devine 
(the ‘Television 
Ballerina’’) is the 
lucky. possessor of 
beautiful mid- 
brown hair, which 
she wears behind 
her ears. When I 
went round to see 
her the other day, 
it had just been 
set into deep flat 
waves, with plenty 
of curls, a slight 
fringe, and a cen- 
tre parting, and it 
really looked - so 
especially nice 
that I had to ask 
her how she treated 
it. She told me 


Ma 


man 


that she always 


rgaret 
p petite has an egg wash 


with an olive oil 
massage the night 


before (this to counteract a 
slight tendency to dry- 
ness) and was a great 
believer in regular 
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brushing. 


ynne Ajello 
has one of the 


prettiest naturally 


wavy heads in 
radioland. Golden 
blonde in colour, it 
falls into soft waves 
and curls. An olive 
oil shampoo, with a 
camomile rinse, is 
used to keep the 
colour, and daily 

brushing and a 


Gracie net fixed at 
Fields night are set 


tules which this 
charming star 
never breaks. 
¢ + Sa 
Nora Gruhn has 
naturally wavy 
mid-brown hair, 
and finds an occa- 
sional henna 
shampoo ideal for 
keeping the colour. 
Whenever possible, 
it is dried in the 
open air, as the sun, 


she con- 
Enid siders, is 
Trevor the finest 
tonic ob- 

tainable. 


It is interesting 
to note that this 
attractive young 
singer finds a scalp 
massage most 

soothing 


Nora after a 
Gruhn _ hard day’s 


work at the 


studios. She showed me the other day how 
she uses her brush, taking her hair back 
and in all ways, except the way it is 
habitually worn. It is quite obvious that 
to obtain that well-groomed look so essen- 
tial to these stars, that the same care must 
be taken. 


hen I saw Elsie Carlisle in her dress- 

ing-room I was very struck by her 
really attractive golden blonde. She told 
me that an egg shampoo one week and a 
camomile the next week kept it in perfect 
colour, while an ‘“‘ Alice” band kept it tidy 
during rehearsals. The style of dressing 
favoured was a flat wave and lots of curls, 
with an attractive coxcomb. When I asked 
her if she brushed it a lot and rarely wore a 
hat, I knew the answer would be “yes,” 
and it was. 

5 + ¢ 


It was during tea that I realized how 
very attractive Raie Da Costa’s dark hair 
is. Possessed of a slight natural wave, it is 
worn very flat on top, with a double row 
of small curls:at the back. The famous 
pianiste told me that a coal-tar shampoo 
and a good daily brushing kept it healthy, 
while a little brilliantine and a net at night 
kept it tidy and well groomed. Miss Da 
Costa also finds a friction and scalp mas- 


sage considerably soothing to the nerves ~ 


after a strenuous working day. 


| ae Trevor has hair of a beautiful 
chestnut colour. It really looked 
lovely with its permanent wave and short 
shingle. Owing to a slight dryness a tar 
shampoo is used, and lotion for the “set,” 
as besides helping tremendously, it soothes 
her nerves. Daily brushing is a regular 
feature of the Hulbert household, and both 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude insist on the little 
Hulberts attending to theirs in this way. 
* a ¢ ’ 
Mabel Constanduros, who was playing 


one of Henry VIII's wives when I found 
her and not looking a bit like Gran’ma 


* 
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Buggins, has really awfully attractive mid- 
brown hair, which she wears in a short 
shingle, combed back behind her ears and 
very tight to the head. In order to coun- 
teract a little dryness, a tar shampoo is 
chosen and lots of brilliantine. 

“Tt is awfully thick,” explained this 
charming star, and her explanation of this 
is that she always brushes it 100 times a 
day and never wears a hat while sunning in 
the summer. She also has a friction, 
because it smells nice, and rubs her head a 
lot because it feels nice. Those ladies 
who are troubled by the steam from the 
bath spoiling a set would do well to copy 
Miss Constanduros and place combs in 
each wave before approaching steam and 
to wear a net at night. 

One thing I have noticed while talking 
to these charming, hard-working people, 
and that is that fashion is swinging back to 
longer hair, as only two out of these eight 
stars have a shingle, while all retain their 
lovely locks by constant brushing. 


Ne now for the origin of the kiss curl. 
A Was there ever a woman who knew 
how to wear one with exactly the captivat- 
ing air of Gracie Fields? Many of her 
friends mourn its temporary banishment, 
but Gracie was determined to have a 
change. The truth is that she came by that 
kiss curl quite accidentally—in fact, in her 
sleep. She woke up one fine morning and 
found it there. She liked it; others liked 
it; and so it stayed. 


Gracie Goes Mcadern 


Now it has disappeared, for Gracie has 
gone modern and is now doing her auburn 
hair in the close-fitting style, with tight 
curls at the side and back. It is parted 
at the side, having one wide wave across 
the front—in which the kiss curl lies buried 
—and just the lobes of the ears are left 
showing. The front effect is, in reality, 
semi-Pompadour, and the hair is brushed 
back from the forehead at half angles. It is 
all extremely becoming to Gracie, anyway. 

a4 + aa 

As an example of how completely a mode 
of hairdressing can alter the wearer’s 
personality, please note Margaret Banner- 
man, another blonde favourite of the air. 
Not long ago, she discarded the fringe 
—almost against her will, be it said—and 
with it also disappeared her former rather 
severe style of coiffure. Latterly, Miss Ban- 
nerman has been playing the lighter kind 
of part and, to suit the style of revue which 
she has been adorning, she is now wearing 
her hair in loose waves which tumble from 
a side parting into ‘‘floppy”’ curls, almost 
touching her shoulders. Miss Bannerman 
believes in frequent washing for her hair, 
but has not always the time for a pro- 
tracted seance at the hairdresser’s. When 
in a great hurry, she gives her hair a petrol 
shampoo, which dries quickly and is, 
therefore, a time Saver. 


lsie and Doris Waters, for their hair, 
have the best labour-saving device 
that any hard-worked servant of the public 
could sigh for. Both their heads are 


Mabel Constanduros 
Pe ESS 


delightfully well groomed and _ neatly 
coiffured. Elsie is the fairer of the two and 
Doris’s darker brown hair turns up in a 
natural fold across the back of her head in 
quite a fascinating way. 

Sometimes, when appearing at a music 
hall, it has to be a very short cry indeed 
from the Cockney rags of Gert and Daisy 
to the chic of Elsie and Doris Waters in 
full evening rig-out. Tearing off a battered 
straw hat in a hurry is not the best prepara- 
tion for a sleekly dressed head that will 
grace a satin frock. So Elsie and Doris 
quickly comb through their hair, slip on 
their lacquered bandeaux, and each ragged 
Cinderella emerges a sophisticated princess. 


Lacquering the Hair 


These bandeaux are made of hair 
exactly to match the wearer’s in a flat 
swathe, lacquered over, with natural little 
curls at the sides, giving a most becoming 
effect to the face. 

Of course, lacquering of the hair is one 
of the latest freaks of Dame Fashion. It is 
what is known as the plastic dressing, is 
applied in the form of varnish, but lasts 
for only one night. Consequently, except 
for fancy-dress functions, it is hardly prac- 
tical—certainly not for the busy woman 
artiste, who has to have her hair in trim 
for most of the twenty-four hours. 


retty Olive Groves’ hair is indeed a 
picture. It is a rich auburn, and few 
radio artistes can boast such a mass of 
thick tresses as she. Before she had it 
“bobbed,” its growth was so vigorous that 
it reached far below her waist and, even 
now, she has trouble in keeping it in 
bounds. 
Miss Groves affects a centre parting, from 
which the hair flows in very wide waves, 


forming a frame to her piquant oval face. 
The sides are curled loosely and brought 
forward softly over the ears, while the back 
of her head is covered in curls, so arranged 
as to give a lovely line to the head in 
profile. The chief impression, however, is 
the perfect condition of her hair, its thick- 
ness and its lustre. It is certainly Miss 
Groves’ ‘‘crowning glory.’’ Her hairdresser 
has added to its allure, but one feels that,, 
even without his aid, it could not be other 
than a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 
bd ad aa 

Elizabeth Pollock has: never deviated 
from the centre-parting mode of wearing 
her thick chestnut hair. Like Miss Groves, 
she favours wide waves, with short, loose 
curls at the sides and at the back. She 
encourages a rather broad effect across the 
front and the side curls are thick and out- 
standing. This is to add breadth to the 
face, since her features, like her head, are 
small. 

Elizabeth Pollock's head is a perfect 
cameo, a model of grace and clear-cut 
beauty. She believes in very frequent 
visits to her hairdresser and is a staunch 
advocate of daily hair drill. Certainly the 
thickness of her hair shows for the care she 
gives it. : 

The beautiful and classic style of hair- 
dressing lately affected by Jeanne de 
Casalis is an illuminating example of suiting 
the mode to the individuality of the wearer. 


Ash-blonde Jeanne 


The sophisticated elegance of Miss de 
Casalis, her small head set so gracefully 
on her slim shoulders, is enhanced by the 
close-fitting waves and curls of her ash- 
blonde tresses, which are set actually in 
two waves only. The hair is swept back 
from the face, with a short side parting, 
while there is also a parting at the back. 
It retains its shingle shape, and the ends 
are tightly curled into the nape of the 
neck. 

The front of the coiffure has a short cox- 
comb—that is, a short piece brought over 
the forehead into a soft curl—while the 
rest of the hair is turned over. One only of 
Miss de Casalis’ shell-like ears is shown. 
The other is concealed by the softest of 
waves, which neatly joins the tight curl at 
the back of the head. This showing of one 
ear is a stroke of genius and it gives the 
wearer’s classic features an added distinc- 
tion. In repose, she resembles a Greek 
statue. 


blonde beauty of quite a different type 

is Josephine Trix,-also familiar to 
radio fans. Josephine wears her fair hair 
a la Garbo, that is, very loosely, and in a 
girlish style that exactly suits her almost 
childlike face. The hair is cut in a “long 
bob”: full-length curls are suspended 
from the parting in one big wave across 
the head, right down to the nape of the 
neck, finishing there in layers of very loose 
curls. The front of the hair is combed back 
off the face and then brought forward 
softly. It is all very careless looking, but it 
is that certain carelessness which conccals 
the design of the expert’s hand. 
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pleasure. Always from nine to ten, Les attends to his postbag. 
With the mind of a chartered accountant, he keeps a careful 
record of all the letters he receives. His most recent batch 
numbers exactly 1,046. He can produce a carefully 

OFF TO B.B.C. compiled book containing the names and addresses of 
REHEARSALS everyone who has written to him since he joined the 
B.B.C. about sixteen months ago. Not one letter has 

been unanswered, and during this hour from nine to ten in the 


morning Les has to deal with curious and sometimes impudent 
requests, but all are handled with patience and courtesy. 


here are, for instance, young women who want seats in the 

studio while Henry Hall's band is broadcasting; others who 
suggest that he may join a picnic party, and even some who think 
they might borrow from him a few pounds to buy a new wire- 
less set. 

Les is always fully dressed when he deals with his corres- 
pondence in the morning, for punctually 
at ten he must dash off to Broadcast- 
ing House. Besides, he frequently 
snatches, between nine and ten, some 
time for saxophone practice and the 
composing of new songs. 

+ 5 * 

Among the large number of 
letters he receives there occurs 
from time to time pathetic 
requests for a photograph or a 
letter, frequently from invalids 
or cripples. Quite a short 
time ago there was one from 
a blind girl who wrote in 
braille, a transcription being 
given with the letter. ; 

“T will be thrilled,” she 

2 said, “‘to have a 
REPLYING TO HIS photograph of 
ADMIRERS you, though I will 

not be able to see 
it. Your singing always gives 
me so much joy, for thank 
God I have the power to hear, 
and most of my time is spent 
in listening-in.”’ 


t may not have 
occurred to» you 
that crooning is a full-time job. 
Looking at your wireless pro- 
grammes, you may have assumed that 
it involved about an hour’s work a 
day, but now you are going to learn 
how far this is from being the truth. 
Crooning cannot be successful without 
that certain thing—work, 
* 5 ad 


Take Les Allen, for example. Cer- 
tainly for him the night, or most 
nights, are filled with music, but the 
cares that infest the day do not fold 
their tents and silently steal away. 

In fact, the cares of his day begin at 
eight o’clock each morning when he 
gets up. Being a good husband and 
father, Les hurries to the kitchen to 
make tea for his handsome, dark- 
haired wife and young son, Norman, aged six—this to allow 
the family maid an extra half-hour in bed. 

After morning tea, Les has a sprint round the block of 
Willesden houses where he lives, for he is a great believer in 
keeping fit. He devotes about twenty minutes or 3 
half an hour to this early morning exercise and ; 
then comes a light breakfast, which always begins fe Pees nie 
in the Canadian fashion with grape-fruit. SS PM 
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Next comes attention to a formidable fan mail. Rarely will 
you find in an artiste a mind so methodical as that possessed 
by Les. Always he works to schedule and to the clock. 
Never is he late or-even slightly unpunctual in his work or a 
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all-time Job 


Les sutfers more severely from fans who are not content 
merely to write to him, but most also telephone his house ENJOYING HIS 
as well. Most frequently, these calls come through when BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 
he is dealing with his mail, but quite recently a young 
woman admirer rang his home three times in succession at seven 
o’clock in the morning. 


pow 


(OE the first of these three occasions, Mrs. Allen, answering the 
phone, pretended to be his secretary, saying that Les could not 
possibly speak to strangers. On the third morning, Mrs. Allen again 
went in response to the seven o’clock ring, and when she heard the 
same voice, making the twice-repeated request—to speak to Les | 
personally—she said, ‘‘This is Mrs. Allen speaking; what do you ' 
want?’’ The young woman—the tone of her voice suggested 
she was young—banged down the receiver and has not been 
worrying Les since ! 
¢ ba a4 

‘After wrestling with 
his mail by ten, Les 
hastily throws on his 
overcoat and hat and is 
affectionately seen off at 
the door by his wife and 
boy. He catches a bus 
which takes him _ to 
Broadcasting House, 
where he arrives in time 
for the daily rehearsal at 


ten-thirty. Often, if he 
has time to be sure of a 
parking place, he goes in 
his baby car. There he 
finds the other members 
of the band assembling, 
waiting in readiness. for 
Henry Hall, who is never 
late. ; 
Punctually 
at ten-thirty, FOLLOWING IN 
Henry, or FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS 
“Mir, Hall, 
as he is respectfully ad- 
dressed by all of them, 
walks into the studio. 


*® Rehearsal and work goes on, almost 
# without a break, till one-thirty, when 


there is a pause for lunch. The morn- 
ing’s rehearsal consists mostly in the 
practising of favourite and established 
tunes, as well as new ones. 


A" requests for dance numbers 
received by Les in his morning fan 
mail are handed over to Henry, who 
does his best to include them if he can. 
Henry Hall himself, of course, receives a 
large number of such suggestions. 
The day’s rehearsals are resumed 
shortly after three and do not cease until 


about five, just prior to the broadcasting 
of the dance programme at five-fifteen. 
Sd a ° 
The performance of this broadcast is 
often followed by another half-hour of 
rehearsal, in which Henry Hall, like the 
good musician he is, firmly believes. 
Transmission in rehearsal finished, 
Les dashes off to a recording studio in 
the suburbs, arriving there by taxi at 
about seven-thirty or seven-forty-five. 
Then comes a dash to another London 
suburb for the making of.a short talkie 
feature, always a long and tedious process. 
#2 From the film studios, Les flies off to Broadcasting 
House, having hired another taxi, arriving at Langham 
Place ready for ninety minutes’ broadcasting, the end of 
which is signalled by the midnight strokes of Big Ben. 
When the last bar has been played, Les is ‘ust wondering 
whether he will be able to catch a night bus, when he 
‘ = remembers that it is the date for Empire broadcasting. 
“RADIO MAGAZINE” And so, like the others, he has to stay on so that the Domi- 
AND RECREATION nions will be thrilled by hearing dance music direct from 
the heart ofthe Empire. At the end of that, his day is done. 
Yawningly in a dressing-gown, Mrs. Allen greets her husband 
cheerily on the door-step. 
And so to bed. 
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CLASSICAL 


OR 


JAZZICAL 


E 1ic Dan _ Godfrey, 

Director of the cele- 
brated Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
and Mr. Jack Payne, the famous dance 
orchestra leader, join in a friendly discus- 
sion on the relative merits of the two types 
of music. 


Str Dan GopFREY : When I say I don't 
like jazz, Mr. Payne, I hope you will 
understand that I am making no personal 
attack upon yourself, or upon any other 
dance orchestra leader. 

Mr. Jack Payne: I understand that 
perfectly. As a matier of fact, I join with 
you in your dislike of jazz. I think it’s 
horrible ! 

D.G. : You don’t mean that. _ 

J.P.: I do. Jazz was a distinct form of 
music—or, if you lke, a distinct form of 
noise that passed for dance music during the 
war years. Ii's as dead as the dodo. 
Neither dancers nor dance orchestras want 
to see it back again. 

D.G. : Well, then, what shall I call your 
particular of -music? If I say 
“‘syncopated,” that might infer I dislike 
it mainly for its syncopated effect. 

j.P.: Yes, I intended to raise that point 
myself. Syncopation has, of course, been 
employed by classical composers. 

D.G.: That’s quite true, but I would 
remind you that such syncopation as you 
find in classical music is sparingly and 
advisedly employed. I have no objection 
to syncopation as such, but it does seem 
to me that in dance music it is much too 
liberally employed. 

jJ.P.: I can explain that. Dance tunes 
are, of necessity, a simple form of music in 
which the rhythm ts clearly defined. If we 
were to play those tunes-without syncopation 
or. “effects,” peoplewould_soon. tire_of them. 
As it is, we. make it our business to give 

=variety-and individuality to every tune we 
play. 

D.G. : Individuality in music is essential. 
That, of course, I appreciate. But surely 


the point is 
that music— 
real music— 
should be, in 
the main, an 
expression of 
the composer's 
individuality. Dance music as I see it— 
or rather, hear it—is an expression of the 
composite character of the dance band. 

J.P.: Dance tunes are the most pliable 
form of music. They lend themselves most 
easily to the individual interpretation of the 
player or of the orchestra: I think that’s 
a point in its favour rather than otherwise. 

D.G.: No. In classical music the 
individuality of the composer is so stressed 
that the range of interpretation is limited. 
Interpretation, too, is dependent on the 
artistry of the conductor and instru- 
mentalists. 

J.P. : Surely that last remark applies also 
to dance numbers ? 

D.G. : Yes, but to a much smaller extent. 
The character and reputation of a dance 
band is often built round a single person- 
ality, and that personality’s ideas of 
orchestration and so on. You can take 
what I .regard as enormous liberties with 
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your -music—and that is contrary -to-my 
own...ideas of. real music... I _believe..an 
instrumentalist should be an interpreter of 
the- composer’s- thoughts and:-emotions. 
Perhaps I can best sum up-the situation 
in. this way: In classical music, the 
composer really comes first. In dance 
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-~one..of them.....L like dance.music.well.. 


music it is the instrumentalists who 
‘come first. 

J.P. : I understand exactly what you 
mean, but I still adhere to my view. 
Your clear differentiation of classics and 
dance music does not seem to me to make 
dance music anything less than music. 
I do not claim for one moment that 
a dance number possesses the qualities 
of a classical piece, but if melody is 
essential to mustc—and I think you will 
agree that it is—then practically every 
dance wumber ts musical. 


shall find ourselves involved in .com- 
plicated. definitions of the term 
“music” ! Quite obviously our indivi- 
dual ideas are at variance there. 

J.P.: Perhaps you're right, Sir Dan. 
Let’s consider another point. May I 
take it that you've in favour of gramo- 
phones and broadcasting ? 

D.G.: Certainly—although I have 
always believed and always shall 
believe that there is nothing so 
satisfying as the “flesh and blood” 
performance. : 

jJ.P.: Again I agree with you, 
But to return to broadcasting. Has 
at ever struck you that through listening 
to broadcast dance bands, interest is stimu- 
lated in all types of music ? 


D.G.: The educative possibilities of 
broadcasting have always impressed me. 
In fact, I think that is the most significant 
thing about wireless. But do you mean 
to tell me that in your own broadcasting 
efforts you have been inspired with the 
desire to educate? 

J.P.: Not at all. My business is to 
provide entertainment, and that I do to the 
best of my ability. But I do believe that as 
an outcome of my work, F have been the means 
of stimulating an interest in mustc—and 
I don’t mean only dance music. I'm not 
claiming credit for it at all. It is 
simply an outcome of circumstance— 
dance music and broadcasting. 

D.G.: I cannot absolutely deny 
the possibility of what you suggest. 
Such a thing may have happened, 
but, I think, only in isolated cases. 
As I see the situation, there is a very 
definite public for dance music and 
a very definite public for classical 
music. 

J-P.: Oh, no! There are many 
thousands of people—perhaps millions 
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—who-are interested in both. I-am - 


enough to make it my business. At. 
home,-I nearly-always play classical 
records. 

D.G.: .One minute, Mr. Payne. 
I think you have misunderstood me. 


D.G.: If we’re not very careful, we © 
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Open debate on a very debat) 
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When I speak of a “‘ public,’’ I mean real 
enthusiasts—what our American friends 
might call ‘“‘fans.”” Occasionaily—for a 
change and as a point of interest—I have 
listened to dance music records. But that 
does not make me a. dance music enthusiast. 
IT don’t doubt that a number of classical 
music enthusiasts—quite a large number, 
probably—listen occasionally to dance 
music. That is the answer to a psycho- 
logical demand for a contrast. But I am 
afraid all this is taking us from our original 
point. . 

J.P. : Which was that the interest aroused 
through dance numbers can react beneficially 
towards music as a whole. 

D.G. : Yes. Generally speaking, I cannot 
believe it. People whose interest is aroused 
through dance music usually find their 
interest stops at dance music. 

J.P. : I think you're wrong—and I suppose 
we must agree to disagree there once more. 
Let us consider some further points. I’m 
quite prepared to defend dance music on 
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esthetic grounds. 
D.G.: Splendid! I think you’re in 
favour of this so-called ‘‘hot’’ music? 
J.P.: Akh, I thought that was coming! 


- I have said, and still say, that if ‘‘ hot” music 


could be the precursor of a new dancing 
fashion, I should welcome it. The modern 
ballroom, popular though 1t 1s, has a very 
urgent need for a new fashion. But you see, 
that question takes us into matters rather 
outside the scope of our discussion. 

D.G.: Very well. We 
will forget “hot’’ music. 
I think it is the very 
best thing that can 
be done with it. 

J.P.: Consider 
the waltz.. Do you 
consider the 
modern: ballroom 
waltz unmel- 
odious 2 

D.G.: I sup- 
pose it is the 
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most melodious of all the modern dance 
Ss? 

J.P. : That—and the.tango. 

D.G.: Yes, I will concede there is 
something to be said in favour of both of 
them. The tango is characteristically 
national. The waltz is—well, should I call 
it pretty?—if it is not spoiled by the 
bleatings of muted trumpets and trom- 
bones. But what rather amazes me is the 
sameness of alt waltzes—or of nearly all 

modern waltzes. The lack of variety in 
them is extraordinary. And I think 

I might say the same about the 
tango. One characteristic piece -is 
interesting, but half a dozen tend 
to bore. 
J.P.: You must remember it 

is quite impossible to alter a 

dancing rhythm. : 
D.G.: At any rate, I think 
Strauss managed to give us 

variety in - his waltzes. 
c Incidentally, it is in such 
N waltzes as his that you 
y and-I seem to touch 
some common ground. 
jJ.P.: I am a great 
admirer of Strauss, 
and the revival of 
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THEIR NIGHT OFF: 


bout fifty radio favourites were entertained to dinner 
at Claridges the other night with Eric Maschwitz, 
Alex Moody (Radiolympia organiser) and Garry 
Allighan as hosts. Above are a few of the pictures 
which Swaebe snapped. (1) Leslie Holmes, Henry Hall, 
two of the Carlyle Cousins, the Editor and _ Leslie 
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STARS GO A-MERRYING 


Sarony. (2) Christopher Stone, Eric Maschwitz, Elsie 
and Doris Waters. (3) Davy Burnaby and Leslie Sarony. 
(4) Elsie Carlisle. (5) Nelson Keys and Christopher Stone. 
(6) Henry Hall, Elsie and Doris Waters. (7) Edgar 
(of Stanelli and Edgar), Alec McGill, Gwen Vaughan and 
Mario de Pietro. 
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= Scotsman visited London, and after 
IG a week he wrote home as follows : 
“I am enjoying my holiday very 
much. In all the restaurants you find some 
coppers under the plate.’’’—Harry Gordon, the 
Man fra’ Inversnecky (Mrs. R. B., Dundee). 
a4 a Sd 
“Tf your brains were made of elastic, 
you would not have enough to make a 
canary a pair of garters.’-—Ben Osborne 
(A. R. Boase, 11 Clauson Avenue, Northolt 
Park). 
a * aa 
“T quarrelled with my husband in an aero- 
plane. He wanted tojumbp out, but found that 
there were no parachutes. He decided to take 
the risk and jump for it. I divorced him for 
desertion.’’—Janet Joye, in an impersona- 


tion (Jas. W., Gloucester). 


° 5 5 
“Do you believe in clubs for women?” 
“Yes, if kindness fails.’”-—Talbot O’Far- 
rel (F. E. Gough, 36 Knighton Road, 
Southmead, Bristol). 
- * > 
“You ought to go in for slimming. Try 
going to the dogs and lose a couple of pounds.” 
—Clapham and Dwyer (F. K.G., Ruishp). 
- ° S 


“Tf a man in a car is approaching a level 
crossing at sixty miles an hour and a train 
is also approaching at sixty miles an hour, 
how did the man in the car get across?” 

“T don’t know. How did he?” 

“His widow bought him one.’’—Clap- 
ham and Dwyer (D. E. Argent, Bergholt, 
Saxmundham, Suffolk). 


a a ¢ 

“Well, Mose, how do you find 
yourself to-day.?”’ 

“‘ Very easy, boy, very easy ; I jes’ 
looked under the bedclothes and there 
I was.’’—Alexander and Mose 
(R. W., Exeter). 

¢ ¢ Sd 

“My first wife left me with- 
out reason. She said she 
always left things as she 
found them.’’— Kentucky 
Minstrels (Mr. S. S. Harris, 
60 Farnham Road, Seven 
Kings, Essex). 

5 ° © 

“Jack Payne’s motto: 
Let bygones be’ Barnstorm- 
ers.” —Western Brothers 
(R. G. Dodd, Gardenia, 
Pagenal Drive, Dudley). 

a4 + Sd 

“What you want is the 
top of a barrel-organ and 
a piece of chain to 
keep out of trouble.” 
—Mabel Constan- 
duros (J. MacNab, 
170 Kingswood Drive, 
Glasgow, S.4). 

° ¢ * 

“ Did you go to see 
the Chelsea match the 
other day ?”’ 

“No, I don’t go any 
more.” 

“Why's that 2” 


WiISECRACKS and GIMCRACKS 


“They never came to see me when I was 
bad.”’-—Mounsey and Clarke (A. Cooper, 
93 Beaconsfield Road, N.15). 


+ + + 


“Here lies the remains of a radio fan 
Who-is mourned by all his relations. 
He handled some dynamite while smoking 
his pipe, 
And was picked up by thirty-two 
stations.”—Naunton Wayne (B. Hart, 
202 Wood Lane, Chippenham). 


5 ad a 


“ How many people work in your factory ?”’ 
“Oh, about half of them.’’—Collinson and 


Dean, (G. Stelfox, 26 Northwich Road, 
Northwich, Ches.) 
+ aa aa 


‘Business is the art of getting a quid 
without getting into quod.’’—Gillie Potter 
(Miss A. Towler, 22 Cumberland Road, 
Lidget Green, Bradford). 

+ 5 ¢ 

“ Two stockbrokers were shipwrecked. Pat, 
the one who could swim, was supporting Ikey. 
‘Can you float alone ?’ asked Pat. 

“Yes, but don’t talk business now,’ replied 
They.” —Leslie Weston (J. Wilson, Low 
Moor Farm, Kirkby-in-Ashfield, Notts). 

* Sd 
“Say, Sambo, what is husbandry?”’ 
“Husbandry! Why, that’s a film star’s 


hobby.”-—Kentucky Minstrels (A. Mac- 


Naughton, 18 Beaverhall Road, Edin- 
burgh). 
+ Sd + 

“4 Scotsman took his young lady out and 
asked her what she would like. When she 
said, ‘A large port,’ he 
bought her a picture post- 
card of Liverpool.’’—Leslie 
Weston (Miss B. M. 
Robinson, 1 Co-operative 
Street, Alderman’s Green, 
Coventry). 


RUNNING-COMMENTATOR 
AT HOME 


“g Gr morning my dear . . . There’s 

a nasty mist hanging over the 
garden this morning . . . I can’t properly 
see what it’s like in the front—there’s this 
aspidistra obstructing my view again... 


Although I can just see old Mr. Smith” 


leaving his house for the railway station 
. . . The visibility could be a lot better, 
though . . . He’s wearing that old green 
overcoat and brown hat again. . . 

“Hello, what’s thet? Oh, yes, the time 
is now eight-fifteen . . . I shall be off any 
minute now .. . I do wish I could describe 
to you, darling, how absolutely glorious 
the bacon-and-eggs smell this morning 
... 1 can hear them frying quite plainly 
from here . . . The mist does seem to be 
lifting a bit . . . I don’t think it will be so 
bad, after all... 

‘“Ah, there goes old Mr. Jones... 
Closely followed by—er—it’s a real nuis- 
ance this aspidistra—yes, closely followed 
by Mr. Johnson—at least, it looks like 
Mr. Johnson from here . . . Then it must be 


a little bit later than I thought... Vl 
have the correct time confirmed as quickly 
as possible . . . 

“Here come the bacon-and-eggs .. . 
Yes, they’re coming in now .. . Oh, 
beautiful! Oh, absolutely marvellous! 


I’ve never seen such magnificent colours 
. I’m going to enjoy breakfast this 
morning. . . 
“Hello, that’s the church clock chiming 
... It must be eight-thirty now, then 
. . . Mustn’t waste too much time 
... I'll just rush through the items 
in the paper while I’m eating the 
bacon-and-eggs . . . There seems to 
be a recoid number of important 
events this morning . . . It’s all 
very exciting . . . I can see the 
paper very much more clearly 
when it’s propped agains® the 
flower-vase ... 
“T wish I could tell you 
how lovely the bacon-and- 
eggs . . . But the time’s 
drawing close now .. . I 
really don’t think the mist 


) will cause very much 
trouble . . . The City’s due 
to leave at eight- 


— 
NM 
A fifty ... It will be in 
any minute now... 
“Well, I’m off, dar- 
ling, Um just off— 
I’m oFF!” 


bove Herbert Harris 
writes a skit on a 

vadio commentator. Of 
course, it has nothing to 
do with the photograph 
on the left which shows 
a real commentator— 
Capt. H.T. B. Wakelam 
—at home with his wife. 


“Uncle Mac’ (McCulloch) 

‘with Commander Stephen 

King-Hall and “‘ Elizabeth” 
and‘ Barbara”? ~ 
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he beginning of the 

Children’s Hour is 
almost lost in the dim and distant past 
history of broadcasting, but its popularity 
with listeners has never for one moment 
waned. In fact, the number of its fol- 
lowers, young, middle-aged, and old, 
increases steadily year by year. 

The personalities of those who are 
responsible for it are, to a certain extent, 
wrapped in mystery; but let. me introduce 
you to a few of those who have helped to 
make this three-quarters-of-an-hour’s daily 
entertainment what it is. 

+ + a 

“Mac” (Derek McCulloch), who organises 
it, is occasionally heard in other pro- 
grammes in the year, for instance with 
George Allison at the Cup Final at 
Wembley. For years “Mac” was an 
announcer in the old Savoy Hill days, and 
in 1929 he left the ‘‘mike”’ in London for a 
short spell in Belfast, but soon returned, 
this time to the Children’s Hour. There he 
has remained, and has brought to the 
listeners a cheerfulness that, even through 
a loud-speaker, is infectious. 


H° is a rather square 
individual, always 
smiling, and he some- 

how gives an impres- 
sion of solid 
dependability. 

This may sound 

rather dull, but I 

assure you that is 

the best word that 

describes ‘“‘Mac.”’ 

At his rehearsals 

you never get those 

rather difficult 

moments that so 

often occur when 

cast and producer 

are tired. He has 

invariably some 

joke or witty re- 

mark with which to 

cheer things up. 
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Sophie.” 


The other day I took part in a play pro- 
duced by “Mac.” I was playing the part 
of the wife of one of the characters named 
Giles, which happens also to be my own 
husband’s name. ‘‘Mac” didn’t think I 
was putting enough into my lines (I confess 
he was right !) and his voice broke into my 
efforts with : 

“Tf it embarrasses you to say that 
name, we can easily call him something 
else !”’ 


‘| “hough everyone works really hard, 

“Mac” and ‘Elizabeth’ manage to 
give to both rehearsals and broadcasts an 
atmosphere of lightheartedness which is 
lacking in any other radio acting I have 
done. And yet the work which has to be 
done to fill this period every day of the 
year, except Sunday, is enormous, 

Every detail must be planned before- 
hand; for wrath is likely to descend on 
them should they, by the merest second, 
interfere with the six o’clock time signal 
and the news to follow. Since January 11 
birthday greetings have been discontinued, 
and this means ten minutes more pro- 
gramme a day, or fifty hours more every 
year ! 


+ + + 
And those birthdays! I wonder how 
muses many people have _ tried 
~~ » ‘reading aloud a steady 


list of names and ad- 
dresses, hardly pausing 
for breath: names, 
houses, and villages 
unheard of and 
often almost un- 
pronounceable, 
with a dozen or so 
of good Welsh 
tongue-twisters 
thrown in. Origin- 
ally, these greet- 
ings, which were 
only for those who 
had joined the 
Radio Circle, only 
took a few mo- 
meats. But the 
circle grew so 
gigantic, that at the 
end it became 
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“Uncle Eric" 


(Fogg) of Nori 


Regional. | 


THOSE CHARMING PEOPLE’’ 


impossible to read all the hundreds of 
names without interfering seriously with 
the programme matter, and so they had to 
be given up. 


a lizabeth”’ (May Jenkin) has been with 

the Children’s Hour longer than any 
other member of the present regular staff. 
She is small and fair, with a lot of curly 
hair round her face. I hope she won’t be 
angry with me if I say that she reminds 
me of a very charming little King Charles 
spaniel, with much the same quick, neat 
movements. 

She was first heard in the Newcastle 
programmes, but came to London more 
than five years ago. She it is who takes 
such a prominent part in the Zoo broad- 
casts. And, by the way, I wonder if you 
know how these are carried out? 

Sd ¢ + 

A “‘studio”’ is fixed up in a private room 
in the reptile house, and it is from there 
that “‘ Joey”’ the parrot gives his greetings. 
Microphone “points”’ are fixed at various 
cages all round the Zoo, and the uncles and 
aunts may be seen hurrying—in some Cases 
running, as their panting shows—from one 
point to another. The keepers persuade 
the animals to ‘‘do their stuff,’ and no 
animal has yet refused to _ broadcast, 
though George, the crocodile, once took 
some minutes to wake up. The Zoo has 
been broadcast every year for the last four 
or five years. 
he ‘‘ wicked uncle,’ or “‘Wunc,’’ as he 

is called, does not look the part at all, 
for a more genial, friendly looking person 
it would be difficult to imagine. He is 
small, with a tall, bald head and rather 
reminiscent of a gnome in a fairy tale. His 
ridiculous and nonsensical stories are 
worthy of Lewis Carroll. 


+ + + 


Compared with the other uncles and 
aunts, ‘“‘Barbara’’ is a new recruit; but 
already she has proved her worth. She is 
immensely popular with listeners, young 
and old, for her charming voice and 
friendly personality. She is young and 
slim, with wavy brown hair and a delightful 
sense of humour. 


tuart Hibberd and Freddy Grisewood, 
the two senior announcers, are also well 
known to listeners to the Children’s Hour, 
both of them for their songs and Freddy 
for his impersonations of Old Bill, the 
character which he created for the children. 
This charming old Oxfordshire farmer has 
become a great favourite, and Freddy has 
now been asked to collect all the stories 
about the’ worthy individual and publish 
them in a book, and he is hard at work on 
it now. 

Probably the most popular features of 
the Children’s Hour are the family parties, 
which take place about once a month, 
when all the regular broadcasters to the 


‘questions are masterpieces. 


chips and sausages and mash. If his 
helpers are as charming as Cyril himself, 
the shop should, indeed, be a success. 


o catalogue of Children’s Hour person- 
alities would be complete without a 

word about Commander . Stephen. King- 
Hall. His talks to the children on com- 
plicated international and economic 
The week’s 
news is one of the outstanding features of 
all the Children’s Hour programmes. 
In the very first days of 'the Children’s 
Hour there were four aunts and uncles: 
“Caractacus”’ (Cecil Lewis), who still pro- 


duces plays; “Rex” (Rex Palmer), whose 
name will always be associated with the 
children; “‘ Jeff’’ (Stanton Jeffries), who is 
still to be heard at the family parties, and, 
perhaps most popular of all, ‘‘Sophie”’ 
(Cecil Dixon), whose piano-playing, both 
in the Children’s Hour and other radio 
programmes, is such a joy. 
ba * 5 
I cannot end without paying a tribute to 
John Kettlewell—" J. K.,”’ as he was known 
to all his friends in and out of the studio, 
whose tragic death in the autumn of last 
year came as a great shock to us all and cast 
a gloom over Broadcasting House. Though 
his reign in the Children’s Hour was short, 


children gather together. And I can assure he made himself popular among 
you they really are parties: the happy colleagues and listeners alike. 


atmosphere and 
laughter, both in the 
studio and down in the 
restaurant, where they 
all adjourn for tea 
between rehearsal and 
performance, testify 
to thac. 
+ ° 5 

Cyril Nash, of 
course, is too popular 
to need any introduc- 
tion from me, for no 
children’s play is com- 
plete without him. He 
is well nicknamed 
“Beau’’ Nash, for he 
is very good looking, 
with wavy grey hair 
and the merriest blue 
eyes imaginable. Cyril 
is a very busy man. 
In addition to his 
radio activities, he 
breeds Schnautzer 
dogs, a breed new to 
England. He wins 
many prizes with 
these, and has orders 
for puppies from all 
over the world, 
America and Australia 
included. 

Now, in addition to 
all this, he has started 
a fried fish shop at 
Horley, his home 
town, which he tells 
me is a great success. 
There he sells fish and 


OF THE CHILDREN’s Hour 


Two typical 
listeners to the 
Children’s Hour 
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Mr. E. G. D. 
Liveing, Director 
of North 
Regional. 


hich city has the most 
listeners? Which part 
of the country provides the largest propor- 
tion of B.B.C. programme money? Man- 
chester claims the first distinction and the 
Lancashire-Yorkshire territory the latter. 

What about the organizers of the 
Region’s broadcasts? Recently there has 
been a re-shuffling of B.B.C. staffs, which 
has given North Regional some new blood, 
but the director, Mr. E. G. D. Liveing, the 
musical director, Mr. T. H. Morrison, 
Mr. Victor Smythe, and one or two more 
have had a lengthy connection with the old 
Manchester station, which became the 
North Regional headquarters when the 
twin transmitters on the bleak plateau at 
Moorside Edge, near Huddersfield, came 


into operation in 1931 and caused the clos- 
ing down of the Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bradford, Stoke, and Hull stations. 


Me. Liveing (“Red Ted”’ to his friends) 
came to Manchester from Notting- 
ham, where he had been station director, in 
1925. Has always had high ideals about 
Northern broadcasting, but entertainment 
has not been neglected. North Regional 
takes more relays of light music from the 
seaside resorts during the summer than 
any other station, and variety broadcasts 
from theatres all over the area are also 
featured in the programmes. 

Mr. Liveing regretted as much as his 
listeners the loss of the excellent Northern 
Wireless Orchestra when centralization 
became the order of the day at head- 
quarters, but he has recently secured, by 
diplomatic negotiations, a weekly broad- 
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cast by an augmented orchestra of thirty 
players. E 
Mr. Liveing came to Manchester shortly 
after the studio had’ been transferred from 
temporary premises at Dickenson Street to 
Orme Buildings, overlooking the murky 
Irwell, and as a preliminary to the regional 
activities, he secured handsome new head- 
quarters in Piccadilly, Manchester. This 
had a large studio, equipped with a listening 
gallery for roo people, as well as studios for 
plays and talks, and before the B.B.C. left 
Savoy Hill, Manchester had the best studio 
accommodation of any of the regions. The 
director has a very likeable personality, is 
a capable public speaker and writer, and is 
equally at home with university professors 


_ and the hard-headed business men of his 


Northern territory. 


r. Morrison was first violin in the old 
Northern Wireless Orchestra, under 


Dan Godfrey, jun., the first provider of 


serious music for listeners in the Dickenson 
Street days. He became musical director 
when Mr. 
London as conductor. A talented violinist, 
whose solo playing was always a delight, he 
gathered around him a first-rate orchestra. 

When the edict of the centralizers in 
London robbed the station of its orchestra, 
Mr. Morrison remained as musical director, 
leaving the direction of the nonet to Mr. 
John Bridge. 
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AW Boe Smythe was one of the earlier 

announcers for the old Manchester 
station, having his first experience in 
that direction at Trafford Park, sur- 
mounting all kinds of difficulties in this 
first makeshift home of Northern broad- 
casting. At. Dickenson Street, Orme 
Buildings, and the Piccadilly studios, 
Mr. Smythe developed play production in 
a remarkable manner, outstripping for a 
time every other B.B.C. station. 

He produced a regular series of comedies 
and serious plays, principally by Lancashire 
playwrights, and he built up a strong 
repertory company. 

Recently he has become organizer and 
supervisor of outside broadcasts, and in 
particular, the relaying of variety. turns 
from theatres all over the Northern area. 


M. Fitch, who is now known as 

. regional executive at the Piccadilly 

headquarters, came to Manchester from 

Plymouth in October, 1932, succeeding 

Mr. J. B. Clarke, Mr. Liveing’s principal 

assistant, who was transferred to Londen 
on the opening of the Empire station. 

Mr. Fitch was in charge of North 
Regional during the greater part of last 
year, when Mr. Liveing was ‘‘captured”’ by 
London to deputize for Major Gladstone 
Murray during the latter’s tour in Canada. 

* ° ¢ 

Still more recent newcomers to the North 
Regional are Mr. E. A. Harding, pro- 
gramme director, who achieved considerable 
success in production work at London; 
Mr. Robin Whitworth, productions direc- 
tor, also from headquarters; Roy de Groot, 
chief announcer, formerly on the engineer- ~ 
ing side of broadcasting in Leeds. An 
Englishman of Dutch descent, Mr. de Groot 
served for a time as an announcer in 
London. The other announcer is Mr. H. 
Morris. 


Godfrey was transferred to ~ 


Television Star 
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Denny 
Dennis 
Roy Fox’s 
vocalist. 


any listeners have 

extravagant ideas 
about the money that dance-band players 
earn. ~ 

They have been fed by a popular press 
which has never been able to forget that, 
in the halcyon days of 1920-1925, the mere 
possession of a saxophone led to a well- 


filled pocket on every weekly ghost night.. 


The top liners made £80 a week and spent 
it with the utmost indifference. 

The rate to-day for a competent 
trumpet or sax. player in all but a 
handful of star palais bands is only 
a mere £4 to £6 a week, and no 
security. 

a ° ¢ 

Every minor professional dance musician 
aspires to become a member of one of the 
show West End bands, those you inevitably 
hear from 10.30 to 12 p.m. every night on 
the Regional and National transmitters. 
He, too, thinks that such a position soon 
leads to rows of houses and thousands in 
the bank. Let us proceed to disillusion 
these aspiring souls. 


They 


Below are Sydney Phasey and his 
boys, and on the right Len Berman, 
the B.B.C. dance band drummer. 


The fact is that, under to-day’s con- 
ditions, £20 a week is a tip-top salary, and 
only a few score of really star players make 
so much. 
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handful certainly make a good deal 
more if they are in the recording 
circle. This circle is that exclusive ring 
of experienced instrumentalists who go to 
make up all those inevitable recording 
combinations which appear on the different 
makes of records. 
Three to five guineas a session is what 
they get, and there might collectively 
be three or four sessions a_ week. 
Eighty per cent. of the West End 
dance musicians get no recording 
worth speaking about and average 
not more than {10 to £12 a week. 


5 + + 


The B.B.C. pays the broadcasting bands 
for their services in these days. A few 
months ago it paid nothing, and there was 
all the fuss and bother of song-plugging. 
Now the nightly fee of forty. guineas a 
broadcast persuades the responsible leaders 
that the risk of being found out is too 
SCVETe.) « 

The boys in the bands ought to partici- 
pate in the broadcasting payments. I’m 
afraid they don’t, as most of the leaders 
stick to the whole lot. Another system 
ought to be devised. — 

= a4 a4 + 
his fee is for Outside Broadcasts. 
Bands which broadcast. from the 
studios get one hundred guineas a time, 
though I don’t think this applies to Bert 
Ambrose’s on Saturday nights. 
There are perquisites for some of the rank 


re inthe Money 


—BUT HOW MUCH! 


double pay for every musician for the week. 
ha Sa ¢ 


Now that Roy Fox’s band has com- 
menced its new resident job at the 
Café de Paris, it will be broadcast each 
Tuesday night, and Lew Stone’s band will 
come over on Wednesdays. 


Note how the B.B.C. goes to extreme | 


lengths to keep the popular outside 
broadcasting bands on its list, even if the 
acoustics of the places in which they work 
are difficult. 

Where a band is not on the air and 
applies to the B.B.C. for consideration, 


the favourite excuse for turning it © 
‘“the acoustics are 


down is that 
unsuitable.’’ Billy Cotton and his 
band, when they played at the Astoria 
Ballroom some years ago, were turned 
down for that reason, although the 
band had never had a test made. 
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Henry Hall is looking for a new woman 
vocalist. He will find it difficult to 
unearth one with real talent. We don’t 
seem to produce real blues singers over 
here; at least, we’ve no Ethel Waters or 
Mildred Baileys. 
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S les Hylton’s band isn’t broadcast as 
often as it should be. It set up 
records for all time at the Palladium a few 
weeks ago on its return from a storming 
tour of the Continent. 
it was at the Gaumont Palace, Paris, 


one and a quarter million francs were taken ~ 
This band puts over ; 


at the box office. 
fine entertainment and its music is not to 
be sniffed at, either. 


ren file epee could money be — 
owever. ose better spent? 
appearances on FROM THE o ¢ ee ¢ 
music-hall stages, ‘ >. ‘ I’ve said before 
for instance, before 3 N DB x that toomuch dance 
the night’s work : : “™ music is broadcast 


commences at the 
hotel or restaurant, 
may result in 


BYDAL SEGNO_~ 


each week. 


One week, while — 


I believe Hylton — 
would accept the hundred guinea fee, and | 
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No band should 
be called upon to- 


_ from America, where he was 


play for an hour and a half continuously, 
as it only leads to programme padding. 
Surely an hour is enough, and why not 
salon orchestras occasionally during the 
last hour at night ? 

aa + a 

Here’s an idea for the B.B.C. which is 
both practical and exciting ! 

Let a Battle of Bands be staged, each 
of the radio favourites being given 
fifteen minutes, say, four one night 
and four the next. 

- Sg + 

The B.B.C. engineers would, of course, 
have to switch from one establishment to 
another, and the bands would put on their 
best numbers and play to the very best 
of their ability to outshine their rivals. 

A competition through the Radio Times 
for listeners to judge between the respective 
merits of the bands would be both 
informative and provocative. 

The competition should be held between 
8 and Io p.m. 

¢ aa aa 

oward Jacobs has formed a fine band 
for the Café Anglais, where it opened 
on February 19. Some years ago, Howard 
—who was then earning {100 a week as 
a saxophone leader—had a band at 
Claridge’s Hotel which broadcast the most 
delightful programmes of rhythmically 

paraphrased intermezzos and chansons. 

The idea could be revived now that he 
has another band capable of doing it. 

ad + +> 

A few weeks ago, during a Sunday 
afternoon concert, the B.B.C. included 
a saxophone recital by a foreign artist 
called Sigurd Rascher. A fine performer, 
this continental. exponent, but Howard 
Jacobs could do exactly the same thing. 

So could Harry Karr, the Canadian 
player who is now over here and who has 
broadcast once or twice, but never in 
such a way as to feature him ade- 
quately according to his abilities. 

a Sd + 
apy Joyce, the “‘sex- 
appeal man,” is creating 
great interest with his band 
at the Kit-Cat. A most un- 
usual personality, with a 
musical education derived 


recently conductor of.a band 
appearing at one of Holly- 
wood’s premier theatres. 

Apart from conducting he 
is what America terms a 
Master of Ceremonies and we 
a Compére. He can also play 
ten different instruments with 
equal ease and efficiency. 

aa 5 + 

Although it has nothing to do with 
dance music, Teddy has the reputation of 
being something of a lady-killer. He has 
been engaged to several film stars, including 
Dolores del Rio. 

The interesting point about his band is 
that is includes seven violins. 

¢ * a4 

Altogether, this seems to be the high 
spot of the dance-band season. Cab 
Calloway, whose life story appears on 
another page this month, is, of course, the 
sensation of the month. Let’s hope that 
more world-famous bands come, over and 
see us some time. 


©” the right 
is an inter- 
esting __ photo- 
graph. It shows 
our own Henry 
Hall with Rudy 
Vallee, the 
famous Amert- 
can radio vocal- 
ist. This was 
taken last year 
during the trip 
that the B.B.C. 
dance band 
chief paid to 
America. 


6Relow is the 

first phoio- 
graph published 
of George 
Hodges. Not 
only is he 
Henry Hall's 
manager; he 1s 
also the owner 
of that infec- 
tiously cheery 
voice that an- 
nounces most of 
the items broad- 
cast by the 
B.B.C. Dance 

Orchestra. 


A ae years ago, on March 15, 1932, the 
first broadcast took place from Broad- 
casting House — it was Henry Hall’s 
debut as the official B.B.C. dance-band 
chief. This, therefore, is Henry’s second 
birthday. 

During that period there have been some 
interesting high-lights. The first tune the 
band played was “Songs that are old will 
never die,”’ and it was with “Heidelberg ”’ 
that they made their first big hit. 
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Then there was the occasion when H.M. 
the King visited Broadcasting House, and 
asked for Henry’s boys to play. They 
played “Sing, Brothers, Sing,”’ much to the 
King’s enjoyment. 

Soon after there was another royal visit. 
One day the band was on the air and King 
Alphonso walked into the studio. It 
was an exciting moment when the Spanish 
monarch sat in Harry Robbins’ chair and 
manipulated the drums—listeners never 
knew they were hearing a King drumming ! 

There was also the Command Per- 
formance when the band played before the 
Prince of Wales, and the peak of those two 
exciting years was the band’s first public ap- 
pearance. That was at Radiolympia, where 
the band was the sensation of the show. 

+ a Sa 

In those two years the band has broad- 
cast on 800 occasions, playing for 700 
hours of air-time which necessitated 2,000 
hours of rehearsing. They have used 
special orchestrations of 1,250 tunes, and 
have recorded 250 titles. Their best-selling 
record has been ‘‘ Teddy Bear’s Picnic.” 

As for his third year, Henry told me that 
his view is: “Comedy numbers have flop- 
ped. We are now back to the sweet melody 
era.’—F. G. KAY 
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—jhis month I feel I 

want to forget this 
article is entitled ‘‘Dressing the Studio,” 
and use all the space to tell you about that 
marvellous artiste and charming person- 
ality, Edith Day, with whom I have had 
the great honour of working in ‘Songs 
from the Shows,” since I last wrote. 

I only wish you could have all been with 
us in the studio, just to watch her singing 


to the microphone as if it were a large 
audience, and meaning every word she 
sang. But apart from her marvellous 
artistry, she is personally so very charming 
and unassuming, and we all fell in love 
with her. 
+ ¢ ¢ 

She told me a very delightful story of 
her small son, who is away at school, and 
who, on the occasion of her broadcast in 
the Drury Lane “Songs from the Shows,”’ 
was granted special permission to stay up 
late to listen in. He wrote to her: “‘Mind 
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you sing well, mummy, because all the | 
masters will be listening !”’ | 
+ ¢ + | 
I must tell you of a very beautiful fur | 
coat that she wears. It is of white ermine, { 
dyed the palest coffee shade, with a big fox | 
collar to match. She also has a very lovely 
dinner gown which she wore for the Friday 
evening broadcast of the Empire and 
Alhambra “ Songs from the Shows.’’ The 
frock was of heavy black georgette, at the 
bottom of which showed about 3 inches of 
pleated black, white and pale green plaid 
taffeta; this 'was attached to a black slip . 
worn under the frock. Over the frock was . 
a three-quarter length coat of black | 
georgette, lined with the taffeta, and from ¥] 
either shoulder were two scarves of taffeta, 
tied in a large bow on the left-hand side. 
* + 2 j 
She was wearing this attractive ensemble. | 


oe 4 Gk: 1s lovely Natalte Hall, who 
made her radio debut in the 
recent ‘‘Love Needs a Waltz.” Doris 
Arnold describes another of her 
evening gowns on the opposite page. : 


also at a cocktail party she gave a few / 
weeks ago, at which I met many well-known } 
people, including Ivy St. Helier, Clarice | 
Hardwicke, Leslie Sarony, Herman Finck, 
Harry Welchman, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Hammerstein, Elsa Macfarlane, who was 
wearing very becomingly one of the new 
halo hats, which I suspect came from the 
Mayfair hat shop which she runs with her 
sister. George Gee was leaving just as 4 
I arrived, and later arrivals were Olive ; 
Blakeney, who was in black, with | 
her husband, Bernard Nedell. The 
B.B.C. was represented by Stanford 
Robinson, John Watt, Harry Pepper 
and myself, and the cast of the Drury 
Lane “Songs from the Shows.” 


OC) Groves was in a very lovely 
gown the other evening, of black 
ribbed velvet. With this she wore a 
large ruffle of white ostrich feathers which 
was fastened on either shoulder and fellina 
cascade to the waist at the back. As I told 
you last month, whenever she has time, Olive 
likes to make her own clothes, and she is 
particularly clever at making coats. She 
has just made a new one in black, with 
a Persian lamb collar, with which she wears 
a Russian Cossack hat, also of her own 
making, in the back of which is perched 
very saucily a long black and white feather. 
¢ ¢ Sa 

I chanced to look in the studio during 

the broadcast of “‘Love Needs a Waltz,” 
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Below: A 
delightful 
2 hs, an MA A 
Woven tin 
Lastex yarn, 
which pre- 
vents the 
frock get- 
ting out of 
shape. The 
wearer's initials 
are embrotdered- 

on the breast 
pocket. 


t is generally assumed that to _ 

wear clothes with real distinction 
one should be tall, but there are two 
well-known exceptions to this rule 
in Anona Winn and Cecil Dixon, 
known to all the children as Aunt 
Sophie. They are very petite, but 
both have very trim, well-pro- 
portioned figures and are always 
so well dressed that they manage 
to look more dignified than many of 
their taller fellow-artistes. 

> + 

One of Anona’s favourite frocks 
which she has been wearing to re- 
hearsals lately is in a light woollen 
material of a deep maroon shade, with 
a little narrow collar and big jabot of 
velvet the same shade. An evening 
|. sleeves were slit from the frock which makes her look the most 
| shoulder to the elbow, and the edges of the dignified little lady in the world, is of black ., 
| neck and sleeves were piped with silver velvet, very simply but beautifully cut, the 
With this lovely gown she wore only relief being shoulder straps of narrow 
bands of diamanté, which are continued 
round the front of the V-shaped neck. 


+ + + 


Cecil Dixon, or Sophie as we all call her, ' 


a short time ago, where I saw 
Natalie Hall wearing a very 
beautiful evening gown of dark 
blue velvet, with the fashion- 
able high neck in front, and 
| low back.” The elbow-length 


This simple, chic 

“ Edwal”’ model is a 

“mortar board” hat 

in black silk peter- 
sham. 


metal cloth. 
silver shoes. 


+ a + 


i At the performance of ‘Broadcasting 
House” and ‘‘Night Club” Suite recently, I : : 
noticed Sidonie Goossens looking very striking always looks to me as if she had just come 

| in a black velvet frock, also with a high cowl straight over from Paris. She possesses the 
neck and low back. This frock had long black Parisienne’s inexpressible chic, and although, 
sleeves with cowl tops, round which were bands like Anona, she is not very tall, this does not 


of squirrel, dyed dark brown. The skirt was 
actually in the form of pyjamas—necessary when 
playing a harp—but this was only obvious as she 
satatherharp. On her hair she wore an “ Alice 
in Wonderland” band of plaited black velvet. 
As she left the Concert Hall later, I noticed 
that over her frock she wore a black velvet 
coat with a cape collar, round which was 
a lovely wide band of black fox. 


seem to prevent her being one of the smartest 
of the people who pass through the portals 
of Broadcasting House each day. 
z + + ° 

ne of these months I think that I shall 

have to devote at least part of my 
article to men’s dress in the studios. You 
would be surprised how many of my men 
friends at the B.B.C. persist in giving me 


most vivid descriptions of their latest 
“natty suitings,’’ with suggestions that I 
should write about them in Rapio MaGa- 
ZINE. 


re 
Still, I think we all must admit that 
women’s clothes in the B.B.C. studios are 
so interesting that it will be rare that I 
have any room for describing those of 
the mere male ! 


+ + 


oRIS ARNOLD 


eading over the articles I have 

written for you in the previous 

issues of RapIo MaGazineE there is one 
thing that amazes me. 

It is that without exception every artiste of 
the hundreds I see in the studios and corridors 

of Broadcasting House are so remarkably well 

dressed. 

When one remembers that in the majority of 
broadcasts the public do not see these artistes it is 
all the more remarkable that one inevitably gets the 
impression of a mannequin parade in an exclusive 
Parisian salon. 
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adio is too cheap. 

That’s what’s wrong. 
It’s too cheap and too easy. Consequently, 
it suffers from proverbial familiarity. 

The average listener has bought an 
average set and uses it the average number 
of hours for the average set-life. Purchase, 
maintenance and licences cost the owner 
a figure that works out at no more than 
1d. per listening hour. 

Penny-an-hour entertainment is too cheap 
to be properly valued. Even a cheap seat 
in a cinema works out at five times as much. 

Sd ¢ 5 

Consequently, radio entertainment, 
having such a low valuation, does 
not get a fair appreciation. Even 
the dog, whose licence costs little 
less than the radio licence, gets 
more respect, kinder treatment, 
more intelligent attention than 
radio. 


believe radio would be more 

valued and better appreciated if it were 
on a penny-in-the-slot system. If listeners 
could only, get what they paid for, and 
nothing more, they would treat it more 
fairly. 

If they had to pay hard cash for a session 
of “Songs frem the Shows,” they would 
listen to it.and not chatter it out of hearing. 
If they paid “‘on the knocker’’ they would 
be more discriminating in their listening 
and only tune in to what they intelligently 
selected. 

In like manner I believe the manufacturers 
have been suicidally kind to the public. In 
order to make radio available to all pockets 
they have cut production costs and company 
profits far too low. 

a ¢ 4 

This consideration is wasted. The 
purchasing public appreciates it only by 
taking advantage of it. 

Making radio cheap has 
caused the public to under- 
value the radio set. Nor is 
there any benefit to anyone— 
manufacturer, purchaser or 
radio in general—in cutting 
the selling price so low that 
there is no fair return on 
manufacturers’ investments. 

I am one of those who do 
not believe there would be 
any reduction in the size of 
the listening public if the 
licence fee was doubled in 
order to provide more revenue 
for providing better pro- 
grammes. In the same way, 
I believe that the public 
would not mind paying more 


for radio sets rather than have prices cut 
too low to be economic. 


A while on this subject of finance, let 
me make one point that the other 
entertainments should note. There have 
been attacks launched on broadcasting by 
the mouthpiece of the entertainment 
industry declaring that radio has not only 
ruined that industry but is allowed to 
compete unfairly because it pays no 
entertainment tax. 
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My reply to that is: Broadcasting pays 
more entertainment tax than either the cinema 
oy the theatre. Out of every tos. paid by the 
listener the Treasury kee ps back 4s. 6d. That 
ts a tax of almost 50 per cent. Nowhere is 
a tax of more than 20 per cent. put on other 
entertainments. 


IT’S: PIGTORIAL.. 


REDIT for some of the photographs appearing in this 
issue of ‘‘Radio Magaztne’’ is due to. the undermentioned 

— farms: Blake Studios, for two fashion pictures illustrating 
Doris Arnold's article; Cannons, of Hollywood, for Tommy Y ATS. 
Handley; Kenneth Collins for Parry. Jones, Cecil Dixon; 
Howard Coster for Dr. Adrian Boult; Pearl Freeman for 
Val Gielgud; Yvonne Gregory for Cleo Nordi; Claude Hurris 
for Vernon Bartlett; Lafayetie, Ltd., for Evic Fogg; Lenare 
for Jack Hulbert; Logans for Carroll Gibbons; Elwin Neame 
for Eric Maschwttz; Horace W. Nicholls for Mrs. Borvett; 
Raphael for Mabel Constanduros; Houston Rogers for Len 
Berman, Marjery Wyn; Kay Vaughan for Doris Arnold, 
Eric Coates, Norah Blaney ; Whitlock and Sons, Ltd., for the 
Birmingham Ladies’ String Quartet; Dorothy Wilding for 

Natalie Hall, Margaret Bannerman, Adele Dixon. 


“QUOTH THE 
READER” 


RIC JENNER writes from 49 Rutland 
E Gardens, N.4, with reference to Dal 
Segno’s grouping of the best dance bands 
and gives his own selection which 
is: “1. Harry Roy. 2. Roy Fox. 
3. Lew Stone. 4. Bert Ambrose. 


probably cause as much interesting 
discussion as 
welcome this. 
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G. B. Epwarps, ‘‘Cardiston,” 
136 Pepys Road, S.W.20, writes: 


a week one can safely rely on 


every type of listener be it a 
symphony orchestra, 1 
band, an organ or a dance band; 


that listener ; of at least one variety 
act. And these apart from the news bulletins 
and regular services. 


criticizing listener only likes military bands, 


BBN4 Brewed 


terre Bevin gyal thy 2 


5. Casani Club. 6. Henry Hall.” — 
Your grouping of the bands will — 


Dal Segno’s. I~ 


“Can any listener really honestly — 
say that he does not get 10s. worth — 
of entertainment in a year? During ~ 
a concert of a kind to appeal to © 
a military — 


of at least one talk that will interest — 


Assuming even that the — 


two hours a week are devoted to that type of — 


music or 104 hours in a year. 
104 hours alone are worth the ros.?”’ 


Surely those — 


If every listener reduced his radio entertain-— 
ment to terms of £ s.d. like this there could be no — 


disgruntled listeners. 
+ + ° 


Joun B. Forrs, 6 Englewood Road, S.W.12, 


writes: “It is satisfying to know that the _ 
personnel of the B.B.C. contains several young — 


men who know their jobs and whose experience 


has taught them something of the public’s likes — 


and dislikes. 


Men such as Eric Maschwitz and _ 


John Watt are young enough easily to adapt 
themselves to the changing conditions that will — 
undoubtedly take place in broadcasting and in ~ 


the public taste. 


can be strengthened by 


Listeners need, therefore, — 
have no fears as to the presentation of pro- | 
grammes and their material in the near future.” | 


Your hopes in this direction — | 
the — 


s knowledge that the personnel of | 
the B.B.C. is having official © 


encouragement to enlarge the 
scope of their programme activi- 
ites. 


D. T. P., Glasgow, writes : 
“T used to enjoy listening to 
Christopher Stone’s recitals of 
gramophone records, but the 
other day I heard one of the 
worst selections of records for 


thing better, I tuned into the 
’ Regional 

night and he was playing a 

selection just as bad.” 


You must have 


on the following 


a long time. Hoping for some- 4 


been un-~ 
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fortunate, as Christopher Stone is usually to be 
relied upon for an entertaining session. 
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M. Jones, Uckfield, writes: “‘I have often 
wondered why our opera stars are not heard 
more often on the air. Surely the B.B.C. could 
find something for these artists to do, for with 
operatic singers we not only get quality of 
voice but good diction which is a great failing 
with so many singers.” 


Since writing your letter, you will have 
noticed. that there have been more operatic 
broadcasts. 


a ° * 


ANDREW Woop, “ Leadervale,’’ Innerleithen’ 
Peeblesshire, writes : ‘‘The B.B.C. is, I believe’ 
always ready to lend a sympathetic ear to 
helpful criticism and through your columns 
I desire to bring before the notice of the 
Director of Light Entertainment the following 
suggestions ° 

““(1) More 
theatres of musical 
vaudeville excerpts. 

‘“‘(2) The introduction of cabaret or variety 
acts in studio broadcasts of dance music.” 


from West End 
revue and 


broadcasts 
comedy, 


Your suggestions have been forwarded to the 
Director of Variety, who is giving them sym- 
pathetic consideration. 


° 4 ad 


A. W. J. Birp, 48 High Street, Wincanton, 
writes : “‘There have recently been conducted 
tours of the microphone to various places, and 
listeners were asked to name. such places 
correctly. This was purely for public enter- 
tainment, but could not the B.B.C. offer small 
prizes as an alternative to correct solutions? 
Newspapers, periodicals, etc., all have these 
competitions. The B.B.C. could make a small 
fee payable and I am sure the revenue from 
such would compensate a small prize, apart 
from creating a more wireless-minded public.” 


Although your suggestion has the virtue of 
novelty I am afraid the B.B.C. will not think it 
practicable. 


5 Sd ¢ 
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S. R. MANGER, “‘ Rosenheim,’ Gibauderie, 
Guernsey, writes : ‘‘Would you be able to use 
your influence with regard to the B.B.C.’s 
policy of distribution of the programme 
material on the Regional or National wave- 
length? As far as the Channel Islands are 
concerned and, I’m sure, many other centres, 
all the Regional stations and all the National 
stations except Daventry are useless after dark 
because of excessive fading which automatic 
volume control cannot cope with. The B.B.C. 
always put the best items on the Regionals.”’ 


I feel sure the B.B.C. are not insensible to this 
problem. At the same time tt ts only fair to ask 
if you are using a modern set. 


° ° 5 


“EaRLy-To-BED,” Titford Road, Farnham, 
writes: “I quite agree with Dal Segno, let 
us have the hours of broadcasting of the usual 
late night dance bands brought forward to the 
earlier hours of the evening. Listeners who 
enjoy the dance music of Harry Roy, Lew 
Stone, Ambrose and the other outside broad- 


ds 


casting bands, hate wait- 
ing until 10.30 and from 
then on to 12 midnight, 
when the programme ends, 
for their entertainment. 
May the B.B.C. try it as 
an experiment.” 


This question of the late 
hour for dance-band music 
is being carefully considered 
by the B.B.C., and I hope 
you will appreciate the 
improvement that will re- 
sult. 

4 * ad 

Wa Ce ~_Gurris;. (10r 
Holland Road, Brixton, 
writes: ‘‘Stark tragedy 
and grim pathos are ever 
so much more poignant 
when heard over the wire- 
less, than when heard on 
the stage. in the latter 
case one is among a crowd 
and there is the respite 
during the interval. With 
listening-in there is no- 
thing to relieve the gloom 
that morbid plays pro- 
duce. By far the most 
enjoyable evening of the 
week is Saturday. From 
the ‘working out of Mr. 
Pewter’ to the end of 
‘Seven Days Hard,’ it 
would be difficult to say 
which of the items— 
including the ‘In Town 
To-night’ and Variety— 
are most enjoyable. They 
alone are worth the ten 
shillings yearly.” 

Credit for the two 
excellent features you praise should be divided 
between Talks Director Siepmann and Variety 
Director Maschwitz. 


Sd a4 ° 
Miss D. M. DrummonD, 18 Grove Road, 
Fishponds, Bristol, writes: “‘One way of 


bringing a little warmth to our hearts would 
be to play the National Anthem each night. 
Foreigners, who hear their National Anthem 
every night, must think the English a very 
cold and apathetic race. Let the B.B.C. give 
the lie to that impression by nightly playing 
‘God Save the King’ Try to get on better 
and more intimate terms with listeners, 
B.B.C.! Then we will take a sympathetic 
inte<est in your colossal task of trying to please 
everybody.” 

I agree that the B.B.C. should be on terms as 
intimate as possibie with listeners, but am not 
sure that your suggestion is the best method to 
that end. 

aa ba aa 

R. G. Woo.rorp, 207 Feltham Road, 
Ashford, Middlesex, writes: “It is, I admit, 
very easy to criticize the programmes and the 
supposed lack of 


originality in the pro- ae 
grammes given to us 
by the B.B.C., for 
that reason I am 
51. 


Bertini, of Blackpool fame, gets the youngsters 
busy learning syncopation. 


surprised they have overlooked a very obvious 
method of getting genuine original programme 
ideas, simply by having a suggestion weekly 
by appealing to listeners to send in any good 
ideas that may have occurred to them, making 
it perfectly clear the ideas must be new, and 
offer a small prize for every idea accepted.” 


Your idea is excellent and I have passed it on 
to the B.B.C. with my strong recommendations. 


5 * Sd 


S. S. Harris, “Sidholme,” 60 Farnham 
Road, Seven Kings, writes: ‘Although the 
B.B.C. is keen enough on broadcasting serious 
talks of all kinds, it has never tried a series 
of really humorous chats. Such series as they 
have ventured to include, treating life in even 
a faintly light-hearted manner, have been 
discontinued, although they were undoubtedly 
popular. Most newspapers and magazines run a 
humorous feature, so why not the B.B.C.?” 


Agreed. Gillie Potter would do such a feature 


in fine style. 

NOTE: Ten shillings is 
paid to the sender of each 
letter published. Letters 
can deal with any or 
every aspect of radio. 
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VYOGO HAMA opiscovers THE 


‘are given to inform 
that, next to Hon. 
Sir Christopher Stone, the most popular 
Broadcastings feature are non-doubtedly 
Time Signal. I have achieved to learn that 
1,000’s who make to immediately turn off 
the tap at the threat of a Bach Cantatoe 
or other Opus, rush to hear this so exquisite 
little masterpiece, whether rendered by 
Pips or Hon. Big Ben. Should it not be a 
nobbish idea if Hon. B.B.C. impublished 
the name of this unknown artiste whose 
famous ‘‘turn’”’ has endeared him to 
countlessly innumerous numbers of the 
Anglo-British public? é 

Persons who cannot tell a high C from 
a B flat, or detest nothing more worse as a 
drama in 3 or 5 acts, enjoy Time Signal 
and would not miss him for worlds. Per- 


sonally myself, I always achieve to suffer 
a happy thrill when those so sweetish little 


pips or sonorous bongs come imbouncing 
to my ear through the wireless atmosphere. 
a4 + ¢ 

On the other boot, I are’inform that a 
largeish number of persons regard the Fat 
Stock prices and Shipping news as the 
B.B.C.’s chef d’oeuvre (French) and acquire 
a luscious 100% thrill on acquiring to 
learn that heifers are risen by .05 of a 1d. 
per stone, or that pork are on the uppish 
grade because there is an y in the month. 
And what are more romantical than to be 
inform that s.s. Buttercup are now leaving 
London for Tagg’s Island with a cargo of 
blasting-powder, or that the s.s. Machoni- 
chie passed Boulter’s Lock outward-bound 
for Rio de Janiero with bananas? 


are able to very exclusively inform 

that Hon: B.B.C. are contemplating to 
put the Stock Exchange quotations in the 
Children’s Hour, thusly mingling good 
instruction with entertainment. ‘‘ We 
feel we should be doing less as our 
duty, ”’ Hon. 
B.B.C. high offi- 
cial informed, 
“if we neglected 
this so impor- 
tant item of in- 
fantine educa- 
tion. 


Suggested broad- 
cast: “Con- 
versation 
between bus- 
driver and taxi- 
ditto who have 
imbanged nto 
each other.” 


MOST POPULAR BROADCASTS 


“ An intelligent bantling cannot achieve 
to learn too early the ups and downs of the 
Money Market. We hope that before not 
so very long, the heart of many a lisping 
infantine will beat with excitements at 
learning that Kamchatka 5%’s have risen 3 
points, or that C.O.D.’s pref. ord. are in 
a steady demand.” 

me ° + 

This strikes me to be a very A.1 and 
copper-bottomed idea and I do not hesitate 
to doubt the joyish glee in the nursery 
when they hear as per fcllows: ‘‘ Hullo, 
children and bantlings! This afternoon 


we shall disgorge you a little story about the . 


jolly Bulls and the naughty, naughty Bears. 

“‘ Now I-ce upon a time there was a happy 
little Bull and he made to impurchase 
a 1,000 Kolchaks Inc. 2nd deb. at per 
27 3/5’s. But a bad, wicked Bear, who 
lived to only play wicked and piousless 
tricks on the _poor little Bulls, made 
to immediately sell 10,000 Kolchaks Inc. 
2nd deb. at per 25 all in. 

‘“ This caused other wicked little Bears 
to also sell Kolchaks Inc. 2nd. deb., thusly 
causing them to swiftishly perform a slump. 
By the -time Settling Day achieved to 
arrive, the now non-happy little Bull 
discovered to find that Kolchaks Inc. 2nd 
deb. were not more as 19 and 3/5’s, and 
thusly he achieved to lose 8 points and 
was non-able to take his Bull bantlings 
to the seaside for their holidays.” 


his should prove to non-dubitably be 
a very moral lesson to all infantines 
and cause them to think very carefully 
before rushing to become Bulls and Bears. 
But should it not be also a verv O.K.-ish 
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ROLA CLASS B 
Speaker Amplifier Unit 


Five seconds is all the time you require to connect 
a Rola Class ‘* B ’’ Speaker Amplifier Unit to your 
battery receiver . . . and volume and sensitivity 
are increased at least five times. Give your battery 
set the power and realism of an All-Mains receiver 
by getting one of these remarkable units to-day. 


Model A.—For Mullard PM2B, B.T.H. PD220, 
Cossor 220B, Hivac B220, Marconiphone B21, 
G.E.C. B21, Clarion B22. 
Model B.—For Cossor 240B, Ferranti HP2, 
Clarion B24. 
PRICE 
(both models 
less valve) 


a/: 


@ Extension Speakers 


There is a correct Rola Extension Speaker for 


practically all British Radio Receivers. Rola 
Speakers are used by nearly all British Radio 
Manufacturers. As it is highly desirable to have 
the speech coil impedance of the Extension 
Speaker similar to that of the speaker in the 
receiver, the necessity for using Rola Extension 
Speakers is manifest. Write to-day for the Rola 
Extension Speaker Broadsheet. 


Write to-day for the Rola folder 


ROLA 


the World 's Finest Rearodarers 


The British Rola Co., Le) © i: A See 


Willesden 4322-3-45-6,  Kudiv Reception 


’ I, 
Minerva int Royal SPEAKERS 
*’Phone for better RASS y| 


YOGO HAMA 


(Continued from previous page) 


idea for Hon. B.B.C. to perform a Children’s 
Hour for Stock Exchange and other finan- 
cial persons? 


Sd ¢ 5 
For instants: ‘‘ Hullo, jobbers and 
brokers! This afternoon we shall listen 


to The Contango Quintette which will 
start with I dreamt that I slept in Marble 
Halls, after which we shall hear some 
jolly stories about the Kaffir Circus. But 
t-st I shall recite you a lovely little poem 
specially prepared by Uncle Hama : 


10 little greenhorns, 1 invested in a mine, 
Alas, the mine imbusted and then there 
weve 9. 


9 little greenhorns, i tried to liquidate, 
But he sold out on a slumping and then 
there were 8. 


8 little greenhorns, 1 thought he was in 
heaven, 

Till he found himself in Carey Street, and 
then there were 7. 

7 little greenhorns, 1 played financial 
tricks, 

Now he’s on Dartmoor, so now we've only 6. 


6 little greenhorns, 1 went to a “‘ drive,” 
But they gave up whist for poker, so then 
there were 5. 


5, little greenhorns, 1 thought that stocks 
would soar, 

But naughty Bears unloaded, and then 
there were 4. 


4 little greenhorns, 1 went out on the spree, 
Met a lady in distress, so then there were 3. 


3 little greenhorns, 1 forgot that he was due 
To meet his debts on Settling Day, and then 
there were 2. 


2 little greenhorns, 1 thought he’d have a 
run, 

Wired ‘‘ Buy anything and everything,” 
and then there was 1. 

1 little greenhorn backed a gee that won, 

Shock was too great for him, so now there 
ave none. 


H™=: B.B.C., having achieved to suc- 
cessfully broadcast from the Zoos- 
logical Gardens, the nightingsgale and other 
feathered birds, are I have ascertained to 
inform, prepared some “‘ Broadcastings 
from daily life.” 


Among the highly delectably delicious 
items we may anticipate to enjoy, are “‘ Citi- 
zen receiving an Incomes Tax Demand,”’ 
“Closing Time at the Pig and Whistle,” 
“Conversation piece between bus-driver 
and taxi-ditto who have imbanged into 
each other ’’ (Certificate A), ““ A cat burglar 
at work,” ‘‘A Bargain Sale in Oxford 
Street,” and ‘‘ Half an hour in the reading 
room at the British Museum.” 


5 ¢ Sd 


Readers of Hon. Rapio MAGAZINE 
should on not any account miss the next 
issue which will succeed to contain some 
specially prepared, 150% exclusive and 
non-paralleled scoopings by Uncle Hama. 
These monstrous remarkings will create 
highly delightful and pleasurable mental 
reactious. Good-night everybody—good- 


,” | night ! 
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and 
YOUR SUCCESS 


4,000,000 Students have in 42 
years been enrolled by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, the 
world’s greatest and largest voca- 
tional-training institution. Re- 
cognised by Home and Overseas 
Government Departments, and by 
large employers throughout the 
Empire. 


1,000 all-British Instruction 
Books, specially, prepared by the 
I.C.S. for spare-time postal train- 
ing, contain the finest collection of 
technical and other instructional 
matter in existence. 


The largest staff of whole-time 
qualified instructors are at your 
disposal. If you are in any un- 
certainty about your future career 
and feel that our advice would be 
helpful to you, write us to-day. 
Your letter will be answered by 
an expert. This service is free 
and places you under no obliga- 
tion. 


Let us explain in detail just how 
we can help you to achieve success 
in your trade, business, or pro- 
fession. 


——COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET—— 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENGESCHOOLS, 


Dept. 160, International Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 

Please send me your booklet containing 
full particulars of the Course of Correspond- 
ence Training before which I have marked 
X. I assume no obligation. 


ccountancy (JMechanical Engineering 
(Advertising [|Mining Engineering 
(jAeronautical Eng. [ Motor Engineering 
CJArchitectureand Bldg. (jMunicipal Engineering 
(jBookkeeping [ Plumbing 
[JChemicalEngineering (Poultry Farming 
_)Civil Engineering (Radio 


(JCommercial Art 
(JCommercial Training 


Salesmanship 


[ |Sanitary Engineering 


{ |Draughtsmanship Steam Engineering 
(JElectricalEngineering (Textiles 

(French and Spanish [|Window Dressing 
(Insurance | |}Woodworking 


LjMarine Engineering 
(COExaminations, state which................--+0++ 


The I.C.S. teach wherever the post reaches, and have 
nearly 400 courses of Study. If, therefore, your 
subject is not in the above list, write it here. 


See ee ee ee ry 


ANSWERS guaranteed to, any 
questionon RADIO MATTERS 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


A. E. Dimes, 73 Winner. Street, Paignton, 
and others. 


? ? 
Miss Carlisle is unmarried, and has no 
relation to the Carlyle Cousins. 
* * Sd 

“Why haven't we been hearing 
Reginald Dixon so often recently.”"— 
B. ‘Coates, 12 Hillside View, Stanning- 
ley; Leeds. 


Rudy 
Starita 


‘hen is Patricia 
Ross borough's 
birthday.’”’—Daphne Clark, Old Mill 
Road, Penmaenmaur, N. Wales. 
Pai ee ae 
You can wish her many happy 
returns. very soon now, for her birth- 
day ts April 2. 
+ * ° 
“What is the colour of Derek 
Oldham’s eyes,. and how tall 
is he.”—Peggy Thurgood, 8 
Slades Gardens, ape 
2 2 
Blue. 5 ft. 10 ins. 
aa + ¢ 
“Can you tell me the 
proper length for -an 
aerial.’’—-G. W. Horan, 
34 Brunswick Court, 
Tanners Street, S.E. 
Pea ae, 
Post Office - regula- 
| tions do not permit an 
} aertal of more than 100 
i ft. Actually a shorter aerial—say 50 ft.—will 
. be more suitable as it will atd selectivity. 
Het | + + + 
| 
| 


Peer ees ar) 

Reginald and his familiar “I do like 
to be beside the seaside”’’ signature tune 
have been missing from the ether lately 
hesause alterations ave in progress at the 
Tower Ballroom, Blackpool. 

+ ¢ 
“What are the titles of 
Henry Hall’s signature 
tunes.’’—A. V. Lowel, 

128 Clouds Hill Road, 

St: Perse, Brister 


He obs up with 
“Now is the time for 
dancing’ and closes with 
“Here's to the next time.” 
Both ave Henry's own compositions. 
aa + ¢ 
“Can you tell me something about 
Len Berman?”—Yvonne Lund, 10 Hazel- 
hurst Road, Chellow Dene, Bradford. 
: ? ? ? 


‘“‘What are the names of the players 
in Henry Hall’s band, and what instru- 
ments do they play.”—G. Lewin, 420 


Barlow Moor Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Len is 23 years old and. unmarried. His 


and others. 


Fig dear te 


Leader: Henry Hall. 


Furst violin: C. Hellier. 


Second Violin: J. Hitchenor. 


First trumpet: 


F. Wilson. 


Second trumpet: A. Williams. 
Trombone: W. Mullraney. 
First alto sax. and first clarinet: F. B. 


PRIZE 
QUESTION 


‘Tam always amazed 
at the lightning speed 
of Rudy Starita’s ham- 
mers when he plays the 
xylophone. How fast 
does he have to move 
his hands.’’—J. Hard- 
ing, 18 Colburg Place, 
N.16. 


iat see 


Rudy’s playing is amaz- 
ing. He has timed his 
playing with a stop watch, 
and it works out at 800 
strokes. a minute. 


+ + 


Ten shillings will be 
paid to the sender of the 
question which is produc- 
tive of the most interest- 
ing reply. Questions can 
relate to any aspect of 
radio. 


Ellas. 

Second alto sax.: 
F, Williams. 
Guitar: G. 
Dickenson. 
Tenov sax; Jf. 
Halsall. 
Clarinet, third 
violin, and third 
trumpet: E. 
Cromer. 
Pianos: J. Phil- 
lips and Eddie 
Carroll. 

Bass: T. Farrar. 
Drums and vo- 
calist: L. Ber- 
man. 

Vocalist: Les Al- 
len. 

Announcer and 


manager :- L., 
Hodges. 
¢ + 
“Will -you 


tell me Harry 
Roy’s birth- 
day’’—I. Sun- 
ner, 16 Rutland 
Gardens, Hove. 


Harry was born on January 12, 1907. 
A ¢ 5 
“How can I obtain permission to visit 
Broadcasting House? Is it possible to 
attend a studio peiformance of Henry 
Hall’s orchestta.’’—M. Williams, 24 Chin- 
brook Road, S. oe 12: : 
? 2 
Send in an spaces to the B.B.C. 
The only way to see Henry Hall and his boys 
at work 1s to apply for a ticket to one of the 
music hall shows variety shows, when he is 
supplying the musical accompaniment. There 
ts a very long waatits list joes these. 
bd 
“Ts Elsie Carlisle taamried? Has she any 
relation to the Carlyle Cousins.’’—Miss 
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hobbies are golf and motoring. You will 
find a photograph of him on “Dal Segno’s” 
dance band pages this month. 

¢- aa + 


‘‘How does the B.B.C. get the effect of 


a clock ticking during the programme . 


intervals .’”"—-Norman Stopford, Mawbray, 
Darley Crescent, EASES Gabi ts 


The tnterval iat is the ticking of a 
metronome placed in front of the microphone. 


The B.B.C. has recently been experimenting J 


with other interval signals. 
a Sd 5 


~. “Can you tell me where I can obtain a ~ 


device to cure interference.’’-—W. S. Bone, 


67 Barker Street, Oldham. 
eos) 

In the first place obtain a questionnaire 
form from your local Post Office. After 
sending this to the local Post Office engineer 
your trouble will be investigated and a list 
of devices provided. 

¢ ad ¢ 

Are the Waters Sisters married ?—F. 

Clark, 83, Leslie Road, Nottingham. 
peat 


No, neither Elsie nor Doris is married. 
E a4 a4 Sa ~ 
What happened to Val Rosing when he 
left the B.B.C. dance band ?—Catherine 
Dodd, Albany Road, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Ry ay 


Val left to form a dance band of his own. 
¢ 5 + 


Readers should note that we are unable to 


4 


; : > 
ee ee eS 


wt 


publish artists’ private addresses on this 


page. Any letter addressed c/o the Editor, 


will, however, be forwarded direct to the — 


artist concerned. 


Miia ak: 


UNDER THE NEEDLE 
(Continued from page 21) 


_some songs for her. One result was the 
|now famous “Body and _ Soul,” but 
| strangely enough, she had to bring it to 
| England before anyone would publish it ! 
Since then “John W.”” has never looked 
| back and we now await his next big hit. 


BI 
| don’t know whether you heard Beryl 
| # Orde when she broadcast in December 
| last. If not, I would suggest that you get 
| her first recording, which is on H.M.V. 
| B8x04. On it she has repeated her broad- 
| cast, “ Jazz Justice,’’ in which she “plays” 
|about fourteen famous film and stage 
| “stars,” the only other person in the cast 
| being Eddie Pola, who remained “himself.” 
| It is a clever and amusing record, which I 
| am sure will appeal to you. 
| Needless to stress Beryl Orde is an 
| impersonator, and a clever one at that. 
| She is now only nineteen, but for fourteen 
| years anyone and everybody have been her 
| “victims”! It’s in her blood, and she 
| cannot help it. At the immature age of 
| five she was “doing” people, and every 
| time she was taken to a theatre the result 
| meant a new one. At the age of ten a 
| special licence was granted for her appear- 
/ance on the stage. What she has been 
doing since then I do not know, but I 
| think we can be grateful to Eric Maschwitz 
| for introducing her to broadcasting, and so 
_ to gramophone recording. Her repertoire 
| consists of nearly three hundred people, I 
| am told, and she has the distinction of 
| being the only person to have Wee Georgie 
| Wood’s permission to impersonate him. 
| To have sung in a baritone voice at the 
‘age of six is a distinction to which few 
people could lay claim. Moreover, to 
develop that voice to advantage in later 
| life would be more remote still. Such is 
| the case, however, with Maurice Elwin, 
who to-day is one of our most popular 
| light baritone artists. 
H’ is now recording exclusively on 
Imperial records, and this month's 
| list includes two discs which I am sure will 
| prove popular. On one he sings “At the 
|End of the Day” and “Lullaby Lady” 
| (2942), and on the other “Good-night” 
with “Just a Year Ago To-night” (2943). 
| Both are good and sung with his usual 
| delicacy and charm. | 
| Maurice Elwin isa master of microphone 
| technique, and I doubt if any artist has 
| studied it more than he. The result is that 
his enunciation and voice control are 
| amazing, and in consequence one can hear 
every word he sings. When he is using the 
“mike’’ he takes every precaution to find 
_the best position, acoustically, for the 
| building he is in. 
' His name is, I think, an assumed one. 
He was born near Glasgow, of which city 
his father is a well-known stockbroker, and 
he has a brother who is a Scottish ex-lawn 
tennis champion. This does not help us 
much, but that is the position. Nineteen 
years ago he made his first: gramophone 
record, and since then the total number 
would amount to some thousands. Another 
“gift” of his is the ability to sing in 
different types of the male voice. Also he 
| bas recorded under twenty-five different 
| names, yet maintaining his ‘‘disguise” ! 
q 
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Re a 
CAB CALLOWAY 
(Continued from page 23) 

night, Cab finally decided to desert his 


course and devote himself entirely to 
bettering his work as an entertainer. 


Bets Cab has no regrets about his 
interrupted higher education. His 
income for one week is far in excess of the 
sum he might expect annually as a 
struggling young lawyer. 

Eventually he organized his own or- 
chestra and came to New York. Through 
various night-club engagements, Cab 
found himself becoming a polished master- 
of-ceremonies. The reputation of his 
music spread. 

e ¢ * 

It was slow work at first—that harrowing 
climb to the heights of public acclaim. 
But Cab persevered. He settled downto the 
developing of his orchestra as a separate 
unit. Then the Fates were kind, and 
Calloway was signed to replace Duke 
Ellington at the Cotton Club. Competition 
in music, Cab will tell, you is very keen, 
particularly in New York. But the Cotton 
Club engagement proved the turning point 
in Cab’s career—he had arrived. 


eanwhile Cab had found time to 
be married. He and Winona 
Conacher have been united by the “tie 
that binds” for a number of years—and 
are still very much in love. There can be 
no doubt that family responsibility made 
him work all the harder. His work made 
an impression on the executives of a 
broadcasting company, and he was offered 
and signed a radio contract- 

Then came the creation of “‘ Minnie the 
Moocher,”” and Cab Calloway found that 
he and his mythical ‘‘Minnie” were 
celebrated and popular. 

Cab resumed voice study on his arrival 
in New York, but his dancing is entirely 
original. He is never quite sure what he is 
going to do with his feet when he gets 
on the floor. It all depends on the mood 
he is in and what type of music the boys 

.z: 


are playing. E 
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Sir KINGSLEY WOOD 


(Continued from page 31) 


broadcasts. For all such broadcasts the 
B.B.C.or its agent (frequently a Dominion or 
foreign broadcasting organization) provides 
the microphone at the distant studio, or 
booth, and the telephone authority—in this 
country the Post Office—accepts the pro- 
gramme and transmits it over its system 
to the nearest points in the S.B. network. 
Thus, for all outside broadcasts in this 
country, the Post Office has to provide 
lines, frequently at a few hours’ notice, and 
to deliver the programme to the nearest 
point in the S.B. network where it is 
accepted by the B.B.C. 

Such lines are ordinary lines in the inland 
telephone system, but are specially selected 
and tested and reserved lines allotted so as 
to give the best possible service. Fre- 
quently such lines are required only for a 
few minutes broadcast. Broadcasts of this 
type total approximately 2,000 a year, and 
the length of line provided in a particular 
case varies from a few hundred yards to 
roo miles. In all, as much as 100,000 wire 
miles of line may be specially set up in any 
one year. 

International broadcasts are set up in 
much the same way, except that these are 
complicated by the. fact that several 
administrations may be involved. The 
Post Office accepts these programmes either 
at frontier stations in France, Belgium, 
Holland, etc., or over the radio services 
controlled from the Overseas Exchange 
through the Rugby and Baldock radio 
stations. 

During 1933 there were forty-six Euro- 
pean broadcasts, notable among them 
being European concerts, grand opera from 
Salzburg, and European news reels. During 
the same period there were forty inter- 
national broadcasts received over radio 
circuits, including “‘Absent Friends’’ on 
Christmas Day, Bells of Bethlehem on 
Christmas Eve, ‘‘The Modern Columbus” 
talks by S. P. B. Mais, transatlantic debates, 
Test Match reports from Australia, and so 
on. 


MR. LIST’NER, K.C. 


(Continued from page 16) 


such as her work can never give. No 
doubt my views are somewhat coloured by 
the fact that I am very happily married 
to another singer and have been very 
fortunate in having the services of a 
capable and trustworthy nurse for my 
adorable child. 
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M r. List’NER, K.C.: I am now desirous 

of sifting the problem which is always 
worrying radio humorists, Mr. Handley. 
The problem is : Can a joke be broadcast 
more than once ? 


Tommy HanpLey: In my opinion, 
some kinds of broadcast material can be 
broadcast once only, but in the case of 
humorous patter this can be repeated 
after a fairly long interval. In my case, I 
am often asked by listeners to repeat 
broadcasts that they have liked, and this 
I do after a fairly decent time has elapsed. 
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Almost Imperceptible 


DEAF 


NEW 1934 OSSI-VIBRO 


Is not affected by movement of any descrip- 
tion, and can be worn without discomfort 
whilst carrying on with one’s normal occupa- 
tion—WORKING, PLAYING, WALKING, 
RIDING, etc. 

HELP YOUR EARS TO HEAR with the 
most astounding invention of the age. By 
wearing a small FLESH COLOURED disc 
in the cavity of the ear your own ears are made 
to work. Even the most stubborn cases can 
now enjoy sensitive hearing. 

Your ears need to work to keep them 
strong and healthy; the more deaf they are 
the less they work, and so the weaker they 
become, and straining to hear only results in 
nerve complications. This remarkable NEW 
invention battles successfully with all forms 
and degrees of deafness. Middle Ear, Chronic 
Catarrh, blocked Eustachian tubes, Perforated 
Eardrums, Otosclerosis, and the various forms 
of hereditary and Nerve Deafness. 

HEAR and invigorate the hearing faculty. — 
No more strain, worry or inconvenience. 


CALL FOR | REE TEST AND.CONSULTATIGN 


This tiny Aid, based on a simple and natural 
principle, will bring you hearing easily and 
comfortably. AT A REASONABLE COST. 

Absolutely harmless and inconspicuous. 
Every one guaranteed and will last a lifetime. 

BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 

Approved and supplied through the ROYAL 
SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, ST. DUNSTAN’S, 
MINISTRY OF PENSIONS, NATIONAL 
HEALTH APPROVED SOCIETIES, etc., etc. 

Please forward coupon below or send Post Card 
for particulars and FREE HOME TEST, or CALL. 

Kindly send me full particulars of how I 
may test your NEW ALL-BRITISH DEAF 
AID in my own home, amidst my own friends 
and relations, without fee or obligation. 


Please post immediately, 4d. stamp oaly pare if 
sent in unsealed envelope. 


“Ossicaide” 


V. A. FOOT, F.LP.I., SOLE INVENTOR, 

447 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

Opp. Selfridge’s. *Phone: MAYFAIR 1528/9. 
Nearest Station : Marble Arch Tube. 

And ct 30 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 

’Phone : Blackfriars 0940. 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
DEAF AIDS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Engineers Guide 


containing the widest 
choice of engineering 
courses in the world 


Study at home with The T.IGB. for a 
well-paid pcst. Become an AMIC.E., 
A.M.I Mech E.,A.MIE.E.,etc. Training 
until Successful isguaranteed. 
WRITE NOW for Free Guide stating 
branch, post or qualification that 
interests ycu, to THE TECHNOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BAITAIN, 246, Temple Bar House, 
Loudon, E.C.4. (Founded 1917, 
19,000 Successes.) 


To Success 


and, right, 


Flarriett Lee, 
in N.B.C.“ Sweetheart Melodies” 
programmes. ‘ 


singer | 


> ing Sol has been un- 
wittingly helping 
radio annihilate the thousand miles of 
ocean between Britain and America. The 
cause of the improved conditions—which 
have brought a dozen American ether giants 
within the range of a normal 4-valve 
receiver—is that the solar system is just 
coming out of a bad ‘period of radio 
reception caused by the incidence of 
sunspots on the face of the sun. 

That’s enough of the technico-astro- 
nomical side of the question. Let’s leave 
it at the plain fact that distant reception 
on the long waves has never been so 
favourable since broadcasting reached 


perfection. " sh 


Also, American broadcasting stations are 
emulating Europe by piling on the kilowatts 
with the result-that their effective service 
area has been vastly increased—sunspots 
or no sunspots. 

Ranking with the most powerful broad- 
casting stations in the world, the new 
Cincinnati transmitter with the call sign 
of W8XO is the easiest for the embryo 
American listener to try out his tuning 
capabilities. 

The station is at present testing, and 
can be picked up on 428 metres between 
6 a.m. and 8.30 a.m., so that you can have 
some real American dance music with your 
breakfast, if you get up that early. 

+ aa aa 

At first some little perseverance is needed 
to tune in the station properly, principally 
because on many mornings it suffers from 
severe fading, so that the listener might 
be led to expect that that station was 
unobtainable if he happened to switch on 
during one of the bad periods. 

On other mornings, by contrast, the 
station is as easy to tune as the local 
B.B.C. transmitters, and on any point in 
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the vicinity of 428 metres the hiss of its 
powerful carrier wave can be heard. 
But for the real radio thrill it is necessary 


to stay up a bit later than usual. As soon 
as Big Ben chimes its ‘‘good-night’’ to 
B.B.C. dance-band listeners, and the British 
stations close down, a galaxy of trans- 


atlantic music can be heard. Mostly it’s — 


dance music—but what music! Tunes 
that won’t be played here for weeks to 


come, and interpreted by bands known to ~ 


Britain only by reputation and gramophone 
records. 

Here is a list of the more powerful 
stations with details of their wavelengths : 


Miami, Florida 230 metres 
Philadelphia 256 metres 
Rochester ... 260 metres 
Atlantic City 272 metres 
Cleveland 280 metres 
Hartford .. 282 metres 
Springfield ... 302 metres 
Chicago... 344 metres 
New York ... 394 metres 
Newark 433 metres 


All of these ‘are operating during the 4 


small hours of the morning, and reception 
continues strongly until 6 a.m. 


ritish listeners who have never heard 
America or can judge the strength 


of reception only from their experience of 


those exciting Saturday nights some six 
years ago when the B.B.C. used to relay 
KDKA will be amazed at the strength of 
the present transmissions. 

At favourable periods, the strength of 


half a dozen American transmitters is quite © | 


commensurate with that of Breslau, Flor- 


ence, and other mid-European broadcasting — 


stations. 
Keeping in mind the fact that America 


provides programmes in our own language ~ 


and normally of a very high quality, it is 


perfectly certain that the coincidence of the | 
sun spot period and the increased power of |) 


American stations is opening up a splendid 
new field of entertainment for British 
listeners. 


o 


. 
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_ to look after him. 
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«WAVELENGTH UNKNOWN” 


(Continued from page. 10) 


foreign accent which suggested an Italian. 

The man in the play was called Vivian, 
and she was pleading with him. “Don’t 
be a fool, Vivian. Be a little kinder, my 
dear. You know that Tony used to be in 
love with me in the old days at Capri, but 
I never cared for him: . I thought that 
when you took me away and. we got mar- 
ried he would give up wanting me... . 
He must have been mad to come here... . 
He is mad—mother wrote to say that ever 
since I went away, he was crazy.... Is 
that my fault, Vivian? Can I help it? 
Could I help receiving him when he came 
here? He was ill with worrying—I had 
I knew how dangerous 
it was, that was why I tried to telephone 
to you in Paris... . Oh, Vivian, don’t 
look like that ! 

There was something particularly moving 
about that jumble of broken sentences. I 
thought how well the author had managed 
to convey the scene—the woman begging 
passionately for understanding, the man 
standing aloof, cold and unresponsive. 
There followed a long silence (upon which 
I mentally congratulated the producer), 
then at last the man spoke. 

“No!” ‘the said dully. ‘No, Gianna. 
The fault was mine as much as yours. I 
was wrong to take you away. Your life 
at home, your friends and their ideas about 


matters. like love and fidelity—I don’t | 


condemn them, but I can’t pretend to 
understand them. And so I shall go up 
to London to-night. In the morning I 
shall see the solicitors and.arrange for you 
to have your divorce... .” 

“Gianna” cut his sentence in half with 
a sigh that was like a cry of agony. 
“Blind,” she whispered, ‘‘ You’re blind.’’ 

“Good-night,” the deeper voice replied. 
“Good-night, Gianna—and good-bye.”’ 

I heard the door close—a heavier more 
definite sound than that flimsy “door 
close’? with which the effects experts 
generally decorate radio drama. Then 
followed a succession of agitated sounds, 
with occasional spurts of tortured breath- 
ing, as though “‘Gianna’”’ were hurrying to 
and fro in front of the studio mike... 
a sharp sound, like an opening drawer . . . 
a desperate cry of ‘‘ Vivian!” in which all 
the Latin warmth vanished from the 
woman’s voice . . . a pistol-shot effect 
which, I thought, must have sent the 
needle reeling over in every control room 
in the country, and might even have 
wrecked those costly transmitter valves 
...aheavy fall. . . silence. 

“What a grand curtain to a play!” I 
said. ‘‘And what acting!” 

But Caird didn’t reply. Turning round, 
I saw that he had taken a step towards the 
wireless cabinet and was bending down as 
though to pick something up from the floor. 
In the fireplace a coal fell, sending up a 
spurt of flame that lighted my friend’s 
face. Caird’s expression was bewildered. 
In his hand he held a length of flex, to which 
was attached an electric plug of the ordinary 
pattern. ‘‘Look,’’ he said. ‘‘The set’s out 


~ of action—it wasn’t even plugged in !” 


« But the play—?”’ 
“There isn’t a play to-night.” 


“Then what the—” I began, as scared 
and puzzled as he was, but before he could 
answer the door swung open and there was 
Roscie. The dear old soul had brought 
candles to light us up to bed. Our faces 
must have told her there was something 
wrong. 

“T know,” she said. 
too.” 

“ Heard—what?”’ 
put the question. 

“I don’t know what, Mr. Caird. No 
one knows what, but we’ve all heard it, 
too. Not when the master was here, but 
this autumn, since it began to get dark 
early !”’ 

She put down the remaining candlestick 
and went over to the desk by the window. 
On the desk there was paperweight, 
and she took a slip of paper from under 
it. 

‘““You know,” she said, ‘‘that this house 
was empty for two years before the master 
bought it. All the furniture was still here 
when we came in; everything standing just 
as it had been left by—by them.” 

She handed the paper to Caird—and I 
saw that it was a newspaper-clipping, faded 
and yellow. Caird took it to the light, 
and, looking over his shoulder, I read it 
with him. 


“You've heard it, 


It. was Caird who 


DEATH OF AN M.P. 


Last night, Mr. Vivian Forrester, mem- 
ber of Parliament for East Erleigh, died at 
his home in London. Mr. Forrester had 
never recovered from the tragic death of 
his wife in the autumn of 1931. Mrs. 
Forrester, who was, of course, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the Marchese della Rocca, 
took her life in mysterious circumstances. 
From the day of the tragedy her husband 
seemed to lose all interest in life and his 
death yesterday, after a series of illnesses, 
seems to give the lie to those cynics who 
maintain that there is no such thing as a 
“broken heart.” 
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Sensational cures of VARICOSE VEINS, 
ULCERS, ECZEMA, and skin complaints of 
every description by ‘“ VARENECOSE ” 
OINTMENT. Sent under written No Cure— 
No Pay Guarantee. INSTANTLY TAKES 
ALL THROBBING, BURNING, STINGING, 
and STIFFNESS out of the affected parts. 
Come straight to use for a box of ** Varenecose " 
Ointment, when your leg and Skin troubles 
will be banished and cured in record time. 


COMMENCE YOUR CURE TO-DAY 


by sending for 3 - trial size, or Write or Call 


for FREE SAMPLE. Booklet B, Medical | CURE | 
Press opinions, and sworn Testimonials. 


LE BRASSEUR SURGICAL MFG. CO., LTD. 


(Dept. B.K.), 12 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 


HEIGHT INCREASED 


Clients up to 45 years old gain from 
1 to 6 inches in'a few weeks | | 
Increased my own height to 6 ft. 34 ins. 
ROS8 SYSTEM NEVER FAILS 

, Fee - - £2; 2s. complete. 
Couvineing Testimony 2d. stamp 
(mailed privately). 


$M. ROSS specisist, 


Scarborough, Eng. 


Send the 
coupon ~ below 
and obtain this 128 
page Educational 
Guide entirely 
FREE. 


You can 
have a 


BIG INCOME 


Have you a responsible executive 
post, or are you plodding along in a 
blind alley job, always taking your 
instructions from somebody else ? 
The days of the unqualified man 
are numbered, If you lack the 
specialised knowledge necessary for 
advancement and success you can 
improve your prospects by spending 
a few hours a week in home study. 
Take the first step at once! Send’ 
the coupon below for a FREE copy of 
either of the books mentioned. They 
are specially written to help you. 


[CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Principal : 


R.W. HOLLAND,O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 


PITMAN’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
220, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C.1. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your book, 
“Home Study—the Foundation of Fortunes ” 
or ‘‘ Accountancy and Secretarial Examinations 
Guide,” and information regarding the Civil 
Service. 

(Strike out names of books NOT required.) 
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COMPOSER 
OF 200 SONGS 


eet Eric Coates, Britain’s fore- 

most composer of light orches- 

tral pieces. Twenty-five years 

ago, when a very young man, his first 
inspiration came to him on the top of 
an omnibus in which he was travelling 
to the Royal Academy for a music 
lesson. The jolting of the omnibus 
suggested a haunting and persistent 
rhythm which eventually crystallized 


into ‘“‘Stonecracker John.’’ Boosey’s 
published this, together with his 
famous ‘“‘Miniature Suite,” “for a 


a” 


joke.’’ But the laugh was on the com- 
poser, who is still drawing royalties 
from these two early pieces. 

Finds that walking produces his 
highest creative moods. ‘London 
Every Day,”’ his latest suite, was com- 
posed mainly in walks to and from his 
Baker Street flat and Chappells, during 
which he took the back streets and 
obscure alleyways to avoid bumping 
into talkative acquaintances. Is 
extremely interested in dance music 
which, he claims, often provides a good 
idea, and may be seen most evenings 
dancing with his wife at the May Fair. 
Plays most instruments well and his 
conducting tours are always eagerly 
received by provincial music-lovers. 

In all, he has written possibly two 
hundred songs (of which “ Bird Songs 
at Eventide” is, perhaps, the most 
popular) “and twenty-five orchestral 
pieces. ‘‘The Three Bears,”’ a descrip- 
tive work written for his small son, 
aroused considerable interest- when 
first published by introducing an 
entirely new element of syncopation to 
serious music. His own favourite 
suite is “‘Cinderella,’’ which is fre- 
quently broadcast. 
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No. 3. PARRY JONES 
——————— 
SINGING 
ATHLETE 


arry Jones, one of our greatest 
British tenors, is a Welshman. 
He was born in Blaina, South 
Wales. Apart from singing, he had two 
careers open to him. The first one 
which he tried was in the realm of 
politics. This did not appeal to him as 
a medium for using his voice, and his 
father, who was a well-known amateur 
tenor, told him to take up singing. 

Even then he was not quite certain 
about it. While he was still very young, 
he became a brilliant Rugby football 
player, combining it with cricket in the 
summer. Coaches of his day believed 
that he had a great future as an inter- 
national, but, while still retaining all 
his enthusiasm for the game, he decided 
to go in for singing seriously. 

He took a course of study in 
Germany, Italy, and England. John 
Coates is the tutor to whom he says he 
owes all the technique which he now 
possesses and which made him one of 
the first broadcast vocalists. 

He has toured all over the world, and 
he was returning from America in the 
Lusitania when it was torpedoed. For 
more than six hours he was in the 
water, and when picked up by a 
trawler he weakly remarked, “I may 
be able to sing, but I can’t sink.” 

He was, as a matter of fact, seriously 
weakened by his experiences, and as a 
result he suffered from a nervous 
breakdown. After regaining his health 
he joined up with the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company and then with Carl 
Rosa. - 
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A Good Circulation 
Means Sound Health 
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res" Blood Revitalizer 
CURES VARICOSE VEINS, BAD 
LEG,PHLEBITIS,PILES, 


THROMBOSIS, ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM 
AND EVERY VEIN, ARTERY AND™ 
HEART WEAKNESS. 


be pains soon vanish when Elasto is 
taken. Varicose Veins are forgotten, and 
soon become normal, skin troubles clear up, 
old wounds become clean and healthy and 
commence to heal, swellings go down, 
inflammation and irritation are soothed, 
rheumatism simply fades away, and the 
whole system is braced and strengthened. 
This is not magic, although the relief does 


seem magical: it is the natural result of ~ 


revitalized blood and improved circulation 
brought about by Elasto. 


What is Elasto? 


The question is fully answered in an interesting 
booklet which, explains in simple language the 
Elasto method of curing through the blood. 
Your copy is free, see coupon below. Suffice it 
to say here that Elasto restores to the blood the 
vital elements which combine with albumin to 
form elastic tissue and thus enables Nature to 
restore contractility to the. broken-down and 
devitalized fabric of veins and arteries and 
so to re-establish normal circulation, the real basis 
of sound health ! Elasto is prepared in tiny tablets, 
which dissolve instantly on the tongue, and is the 
pleasantest, the cheapest, and the most effective 
treatment ever devised. For the outlay of a few 
shillings you can now enjoy the tremendous 
advantages of this Modern Scientific Treatment 
which has cost thousands of pounds to perfect. 


What Users of Elasto say— 


“No sign of varicose veins now.” 

“ Rheumatoid arthritis gone; | have never felt better.’’ 

“« All signs of phlebitis gone.’’ i < 

“ Elasto cured my sciatica 12 months ago; still quite fit.” 

“ Completely healed my varicose ulcers.’”” 

“« Now free from piles.’’ z 

“ Cured my rheumatism and neuritis.”” 

*¢ | feel 10 years younger.” 

* As soon as | started taking Elasto | could go about my 
work in comfort; no whatever.’’ 

“ Had rheumatism so badly | could hardly walk, but 
Elasto put me right.”’ 

** My skin is as soft as velvet.’’ 

Oy ree: mitral disease ; heart quite sound again now,” 


We invite you to test Elasto Free. Simply fill 
in the Coupon below and post it without delay 
to:—The New Era Treatment Co., Ltd. (Dept. 
245), Cecil House, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. Don't long for relief—get Elasto and be 
sure of it! 


POST THIS COUPON for FREE SAMPLE ! 


COUPON * 


for Free Trial Sample of Elasto. 
THE NEW ERA TREATMENT CO., LTD. (Dept. 
245), Cecil House, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Please send: me Free Sample and Special Free 
Booklet fully explaining how Elasto Treatment 
cures through the blood. 
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Radio Mag., April, 1934 
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BALANCE AND 
CONTROL 


(Continucd from page 24) 


I can vouch for the courtesy, kindness and 
consideration of this hard-working little 
band of men. - 


nd now to the control side of the work. 
Take a lift to the top of Broadcasting 
House and peep into one of the control 
cubicles. You will see a bare room with a 
loud-speaker in action, a panel with three 
or four knobs and a dial—and the control 
expert. 

His eyes will seldom leave the musical 
score he is following or his hands the control 
knobs. All the time he is listening, hearing 
the broadcast from his loud-speaker as you 
hear it in your home, and, from his score, 
anticipating the snags and rectifying them. 

His two danger zones are big crescendos, 
when the volume of tone is likely to become 
more than the transmitters can take, and 
extremely soft passages, which are likely 
to become inaudible. In the first case, 
the control knob has to be turned so as to 
reduce the volume; in the second, so as to 
amplify it. An indicator on the dial swings 
with each graduation of tone and if the 
control man lets it swing too far in one 
direction something horrible happens at 
Brookman’s Park and all your sets blow 


up! 


alance and Control Department. is 
divided into two sections, Mr. Stanton 
Jefferies ruling over the musical side and 
Mr. Paul Askew over the productions side. 
Both have a handful of assistants. They 
work all hours of the day and night, 
attending to Empire broadcasts in the 
small hours of the morning as well as home 
programmes. 


CLASSICAL OR 
JAZZICAL? (Contd. from page 39) 


his music within recent years proves that the 
public are of the same mind. But you must 
be fair. The Strauss walizes were not 
written for the modern ballroom. They are 
varely played as modern DANCE tunes, and 
when they are, they have to be carefully 
adapted. 

D.G. : Well then, doesn’t it all boil down 
to this—that dance music is composed to 
be danced to; and other forms of music 
are composed to be listened to? The 
appeal of one is to the feet, the appeal of 
the others to the ear. 

J.P. : The primary concern of dance music 
is, of course, to set a dancing rhythm. But 
T do insist that modern dance music 1s music, 
and is worth hearing as such. The popularity 
of broadcast dance bands surely proves that ? 

D.G.: H’m. We seem to be pretty well 
where we started, don’t we? 

J.P.: I’m afraid we are. Let me ask 
just one further question, Sir Dan. What 
do you think of the modern dance musician 
as a musician ? . 

D.G.: Many of them are very fine 
instrumentalists, indeed, Mr. Payne. To 
my mind, the pity of it is that they have 
to play in dance bands ! 
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The simplest way of 


MAKING 
ONEY 
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YOU CAN DOIT 
In your spare or full time 


easily—as hundreds of others have already proved ! 
Home Confectionery Making—profitable and fascinating 
work—opens the door of success to you. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
No particular experience or ability is required to com- 
mence this profitable occupation. You will be taught every 
branch of the business, from the actual making of the 
confectionery to the management of your affairs in this 
connection, and, in addition, the purchase of your sweets is 
guaranteed. 


BIG PROFITS FROM THE FIRST DAY 

You can begin earning from the first Lessons and in a 
surprisingly short time you will be making £5 a week—your 
time will be pleasantly occupied, and you will be free from 
money worries and the everlasting problem of making ends 
meet. 


BEGIN NOW—OUTFIT SUPPLIED FREE 

A complete Outfit and sufficient materials for manu- 
facturing to be commenced immediately are supplied FREE 
to all New Members. You have then merely to follow the 
simple directions when you will quickly learn how to make 
really high-class confectionery which will sell at prices that 
show an amazingly good profit. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED— ; 


FREE BOOK EXPLAINS FULLY 
The Free Iiustrated Book tells all about this absorbing 
occupation and explains how YOU, too, can earn extra 
money, without special premises, without experience and 
without risk. The profits are certain and the amount you 
make is only dependent on the spare time at your disposal. 
Send in the Coupon, or write at once, to the National 
Confectionery Industry, Limited, 87, Regent Street, Lon- 
don, W.1, for full information of this extraordinarily 
fascinating way of making money at home. : 


To National Confectionery Industry, Ltd., 
(Dept. HE.), 87, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Send me, without obligation, your Free 


Book, ‘The Happy Highway to Success,” de- 
tails of your Free Outfit Offer and Guarantee, 
and proof that I can earn from £5 a week. | 
enclose 3d. in stamps to help pay postage, etc. 


(Print Plainly in Pencil—Ink will Blot.) 


MICROPHONE 
MISHAPS 


(Continued from page 20) 


the microphone. 
mented on a record on which one line was, 
“Git along little dogies, git along,’”’ with 
words which showed that he thought 
“‘dogies’”’ were the same as “‘doggies.”’ 


t was Norah Blaney who once broke down 
when she was half-way through a song. 
An appealing glance around 
the studio brought no help, 
so, after a momentary pause, 
that popular artiste turned 


“ You've no 
idea how 
nervous I 


to the microphone againand am,” says 
apologized. “‘I’msorry, ’ve Seymour 
forgotten the words. I'll Hicks 


‘begin again.” 


Valiantly she tried once more, but again 
failed. Fortunately, a sympathetic 
announcer came to her aid at this juncture, 
and explained to listeners that Miss Blaney 
had just arrived direct from the theatre, 
and found singing to an unseen audience 
rather disconcerting. Her third attempt 
proved successful. 

Perhaps the most miraculous mishap 
before the mike, however, once again 
concerned myself. I shall never forget it. 
I was again giving some backchat after a 
song, when my mind suddenly went 
blank. 

Then I began to invent. My war 
experiences had stood me in good stead 
before, and again I turned to them... . 

“A certain Colonel used to inspect our 
regiment,”’ I began. “If he found a new 
man among us, he invariably asked three 
questions. . . .” 


paused. In my mind I was searching 

feverishly for those three questions. . . . 
ee they came... Se went on. 
“tT, ‘How old are you?’ 2. “How long 
jae you been in the Aenea” 3. “Do you 
receive your pay and equipment regularly ?’ 

”’ Again I stopped. 

By now I was aghast at myself. There 
was no point in all this. Where would it 
lead? . . . What was the Shapes stuff 
I should have put over? ... But my 
tongue wagged on. 

““A Frenchman, who knew not a word 
of English, came to our regiment one month 
and we decided to teach him the answers 
to the questions. In this fashion—1. ‘How 
old are you?’—‘Thirty-three years, sir,’ 

“How long have you been in the army?’ 
—‘Six months, sir.’ 3. “Do you receive 
your pay and equipment satisfactorily ? ’— 
‘Both regularly, sir.’ 


“Yes, sir,’ my mind said, ‘‘and what 
the devil next? ... Where the blazes 
have you got all this from? You con- 


founded fool, you’ve landed yourself in 
a fine mess. You can’t go on—can’t go 
on... .’’ Almost perspiring, I searched 
frantically through my pockets. A piece 
of paper fluttered from one. I dived for 
it, and nearly upset the mike. On the 
back of that, piece of paper was an 
advertisement for a jig-saw puzzle... . 
“Get it mixed. Then get it fixed.” 

All this happened in two seconds, and 
suddenly, from that advertisement, I saw 
light. Mix them. Yes, I must mix those 
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On one occasion he com- " 


I did, and this 


questions and answers. 
was the result, ... 

““Now, when the Colonel came round he 
unfortunately started with the second 
question first. ‘How long have you been 
in the army?’ 

“Thirty-three years, sir,’ the French- 
man answered brightly. The Colonel’s 
eyebrows rose. “How old are you?’ 

“* “Six months, sir.’ ”’ 

“The Colonel was astounded. ‘Look 
here, my man, either you or I am a fool.’ 
And the Frenchman quietly replied, ‘Both 
regularly, sir!’ ”’ 

Now, quite possibly I had heard this 
yarn before, it had impressed itself on my 
subconscious mind, and in that dilemma, it 
gradually forced its way to the surface! 
But somehow, I’m pretty certain I had 
not come across it previously. 


HOW WE COLLABORATE 


(Continued from page 22) 


“Tt was ‘ecstasy’ when I wrote it,” snaps 
‘We bark viciously at each other. 
So the debate continues. Curiously 


enough, it is after we have done about 
seventeen hours’ work—i.e., about 2 a.m. 
—that our brains are most active, and we 
suddenly decide to start upon an elaborate 
number, say, a whimsical and tender love 
song. Tea has been cut off at the meter at 
midnight, but a reserve platoon of tea-pots 
remains, stewing away on the open hearth, 
containing a hellish brew which resembles 
a blend of nicotine and black treacle. 


t this hour, human nature almost 
reaches breaking-point, even among 
dear old pals. Tired nerves twang like a 
Jew’s harp. If there is one thing more 
than another calculated to rouse the tiger 


in man it is the attempt to lucubrate a. 


tender love song at 2 a.m. on strong tea. 

Ashley quibbles at a syllable. A.A. 
sneers at a semi-quaver. Hot words 
hurtle hither and thither. It is but a step 
from harmony to Armageddon. 

We are the ideal collaborators, on 
account of our kindly nateres and sunny 
dispositions, but, as we said before, we do 
not always see eye to eye. 
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CONTINENTAL 
BROADCASTING 


(Continued from page 15) 


Being one of the old Hansa towns, ~ 
Hamburg naturally allots a suitable place 

in its programme to shipping and com- 
merce. The Sunday ‘harbour concerts” 
are very popular throughout Germany. 
The musical section has several orchestras 
at its disposal. In this connection the 
co-operation of the Hamburg Philharmonic 
Society is particularly valuable. The — 
station has always attached special impor- 
tance also to the broadcasting of plays and 
other dramatic pieces, and it was from this 
station that the first broadcasts of this 
kind were given in Germany. 


6 Re two Dutch stations of Hilversum 
and Huizen are very well known to — 
British listeners on account of the clarity — 
of the transmissions and the excellent © 
quality of the programmes. 

The man who organized and broadcast 
the first 21%4-hours’ programme is still at © 
the head of the transmitting department. ~ 
This is Mr. P. C. Tolk.- 

The duty of the broadcasting officials lies 
chiefly in propaganda work and manage- 
ment. A committee of persons from the — 
different churches sees to the composition 
of the religious services. For the lectures © 
dealing with every topic there is a board ~ 
of speakers in which different professors 
and clergymen sit to examine the text of © 
the lectures, before they are sent to the © 
government board of control. There are — 

: 


= 


also boards in charge of the literary, — 
agricultural, and the social lectures. 

Finally, there is the board of music, which : 
has the most work to do. This because © 
music fills the greater part of the pro-— 
gramme. Of the six Dutch symphony ~ 
orchestras, the Haarlem orchestra played 
for this broadcasting station during a few | 
years, while now the Arnhem orchestra | 
gives a few concerts every month. 


Ntockholm—Motala !’’ Listeners some- 
times hear this wireless call when — 
ether-touring Europe. There are seven 
different announcers in Stockholm. But ~ 
they have generally other things to do than © 
merely to announce. Each of them has © 
his own special task in the programme-work | 
of every day. 3 
The “‘speaker-in-chief’’ is Sven Jerring. — 
He has been at the broadcasting station ~ 
of Stockholm since the start. He is the 
“Uncle Sven” of the Swedish children, to 
whom he talks every Thursday afternoon. j 
Occasionally there is “The Announcers’ | 
Hour,” and these performances have 
proved to be among the most popular and 
memorable “‘mike’’ moments of the year. — 
Certainly not because the speakers are — 
great artists, but perhaps because Swedish - 
listeners like to hear them do something — 
else than the ordinary service. This 
programme feature is something quite — 
original which announcers in other countries — 
have not tried yet. When the Swedish 
announcers arrange this show they tell the | 
listeners about thrilling incidents in their © 
daily work, they sing gay melodies and 
airs, they recite and tell stories, and finally © 
their own little orchestra is playing. 
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DRESS 


the new fashion magazine for the woman with 
much taste but little money. DRESS shows only the most 
chic and most wearable aspect of the new fashions. This 
month it’s full of pattern designs for frocks and coats 
and suits with clean-cut, practical lines . . . the clothes 
you must have for the outdoor life. And each succeeding 
month, as changing fashions and changing weather demand 
different clothes, you’ll find the advice, the practical help, 
and the patterns you need, in DRESS. 
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On sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or by 
| post 74d. from George Newnes, Ltd., 8-Il Southampton 
i Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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TB yenceeys im an 
intelligent 
manner with the 
intelligent matters 
of broadcast enter- 
tainment for intel- 
ligent listeners. 


COVER-SUBJECT 
BIOGRAPHY 


Albert Sandler was born in the 
East End of London in 1906, of 
extremely poor parents. who were 
Russian exiles. Father a shoe- 
repairer with seven children. 
Elder brother contributed to the 
family exchequer by fiddling at 
local weddings; Albert made up 
his mind.to help also. 

Family scraped to save I6s. with 
which to buy a secondhand violin 
from a near-by pawnbroker. 
Albert took lessons, and at the 
age of 12 was able to earn 5s. a 
week playing at a cinema. 

Gained a scholarship 
at the Guildhall School of 
Music and later became 
sub-leader in a West End 
café orchestra. Was ap- 
pointed leader at the 
Trocadero and then went 
to Eastbourne where his 
Grand Hotel broadcasts 
brought him fame. 

Now at Park Lane 
Hotel broadcasting alter- 
nate Sunday nights. 
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THE UNKNOWN MAN—SIR JOHN REITH 
LIBRARIES OF THE B.B.C. 

ELIGIBLE BACHELORS OF RADIO LAND 
SHORT STORY BY HOLT MARVELL 
WOMEN ON THE B.B.C. STAFF 
LEONARD HENRY AS AN EDITOR 

THE B.B.C.’s ‘GOOD NIGHT MEN ”’ 


BACKSTAGE AT A VARIETY 
SHOW 


FROM THE BAND BOX 
RADIO'S PADDED CELL 
“IN TOWN TO-NIGHT.” 
‘““HULLO TWINS !” 


ROBERT TREDINNICK ... 


There are many imstations of oF 
“Sparva.” Look for the name on 
the selvedge. It ts your guarantee 


of good service. 


SPRING and summer frocks remain charming 
and distinctive when made with lustrous 
“Sparva"” Taffeta-de-luxe—the popular and 
low-priced economy fabric. Silky i in appearance 
as well as cosy in wear, “ Sparva ” is excellent 
for all ladies’ and children’s clothing. There 
is a huge variety of smart plain colours and 
printed designs. COLOUR-FAST IN WASH 
OR LIGHT, SEA OR SUN. 


“ Sparva ” is in large demand for new Casement 
Curtains. 


Sold by Drapers and Stores everywhere. If any SSing oh 

difficulty, write for Shade Card and name of tge°s 
nearest Retailer to “SPARVA,’’ 81 “Sparva’’ 7 
House, York Street, MANCHESTER. 
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Why tolerate the annoyance and expense of short-lived 
dry batteries when an ‘‘ATLAS” Unit will instantly 
convert your battery set to mains operation and cut — 
running costs to less than one shilling a year? You can 
fit an “ATLAS” Unit to your receiver to-day without 
alteration to set or valves. Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate, and INSIST ON “‘ATLAS.” No other Units 
have won the Olympia Ballots for two years in succes- 
sion. Models for A.C. and D.C., suitable for any set, 
even ‘‘Q.P.P.”’ or Class ‘‘B,’”’ from 39/6 or 10/- down. 
Models for 25. cycle mains supplied at the same prices. 


ATLA 


MAINS UNITS(G 


H. CLARKE & CO. (M/cr.) LTD., PATRICROFT, ° @24 
MANCHESTER. 

London : Bush House, W.C.2. Glasgow : G.E.S. Co., Ltd., 
38 Oswald Street. 


a? because there 
is nearly half 

| a glass of 

| fresh full-cream | 

British milk : 

im every : 
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\ Ye 2 0% block o 
: J e 
es 
Messrs. H. CLARKE & GO. (Micr.) Ltd., 3 ' * : 
Atlas Works, Patricroft, Manchester. 1 4 | 
Please send me FREE copy of Booklet 87, telling me how torun my’ 9 | 
battery set from the mains with an ‘‘ ATLAS ”’ Unit. i] 14 
I ; 
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ONE-EARED 


reisler said, the other day, that one of the 

reasons why he refuses to broadcast is 

that he objected te the idea of playing 

to people who, sitting in their carpet 

slippers and turning a knob, would use his music 

only as a background to cards or conversation. 

I agree with him. Such one-eared listeners 
are doing the art of radio no good. 

He said that in New York, when he has been 
out playing bridge at the house of friends, 
they have said : “ Let’s turn on the radio and 
hear Toscanini with the New York Phil- 
harmonic ”—the world’s greatest conductor 
and one of the world’s greatest orchestras. 
Presently, he added, some person would 
exclaim, ‘‘ One heart,’’ and another respond 


PAUL ROBESON 


a 


bee 
a 
bi ? 


LISTENERS 


with “‘ Two Spades,” and the bidding would 
go on until someone would say, ‘‘ Turn that 
thing off.’ And off goes Toscanini. 

And these one-eared listeners fulminate 
against the programmes. How can people 
who listen to radio with one ear and the con- 
versation with the other sit in judgment on 
programmes? 

My plea here is for intelligent listening. 
Make a date with the programmes, in the same 
way that you make a date with your cinema. 
And act the same. I know — and you 
know — what would happen if you used a 
film as a background to conversation in the 
cinema. Irate neighbours would hiss you into 
silence. 
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| t is an amazing fact that the 
_ most talked-of man is the 
least known. Never since 
Caxton developed the printing 
press has there been a more 
powerful infiuence introduced into public 
life than broadcasting, and yet its chief— 
the man who took command of the new 


Ps: 


vehicle for public service when it was in 
the experimental stage and fashioned it 
into the mightiest factor in public life—is 
either unknown to the public or wrongly 
known. Sir John Reith, possessing the 
power that comes from controlling a force 
that includes the greatest university, most 
far-reaching pulpit, largest theatre, most 
influential forum, greatest concert-hall, in 
the world, has studiously refrained from 


6 


revealing his true self to the public, which, 
with an imperfect knowledge, is apt to 


make an inaccurate assessment of the man. ~ 


I propose to reveal to the public, not Sir 
John Reith, director-general of the B.B.C., 
but John Charles Walsham Reith, the man. 

To get a correct conception of most men 
you have to study the forces that have 
influenced their mental and _ spiritual 
development. In common with other great 
Scotsmen, the forbears of Sir John Reith 
were humble folk, small land-owning 
farmers in the counties of Aberdeen and 
Banff, in fact, they were well known over 
a considerable region. 


RE Charles Walsham Reith—the present 
B.B.C. chief—was born in 1889 at 
Stonehaven, when his parents were there 
on holiday. 

George Reith, grandfather of the B.B.C. 
chief, was a very able man who pro- 
gressed from humble circumstances, was 
apprenticed as a wheelwright, then served 
his apprenticeship in a solicitor’s office, 
became local manager of the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, and for the last thirty 
years of his life was General Manager of 
the Clyde Navigation Trust. 

This man’s. son, George, continued the 
Reith progressive development. He was 
one of the most successful students of his 
time—Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Germany 
and became Minister of the College 
Church in Glasgow at the age of 23, and 
was there for fifty-three years until his 
death. He. became Moderator of the 
United Free Church of Scotland Assembly. 

The Rev. Dr. George Reith married 
a London woman in the Presbyterian 
Church, Regent’s Square, London, and 
John Charles Walsham was literally a son 
of the manse. 

> a4 + 

His early years differed little from those 
of the average boy in his class of society. 
At the age of seven he was sent to the 
Glasgow Academy, where he remained a 
pupil for eight years. As a pupil at that 
well-known school he describes himself as 
“a mnonentity—or very nearly so. I 
achieved nothing—not a prize, not the 


NKNOW 


Third XV, not even a lance-corporal’s 
stripe.’ Rugby caps and dux medals 
were, in his own words, “within my grasp 
but I never got them.” 

He left the Academy when he was 
fifteen, and proceeded to Gresham’s 


School, at Holt, Norfolk, where after two 


years he returned to Scotland and attended 
engineering classes at the Royal Technical 
College in Glasgow. His degrees include 
the A.M.I.C.E., the A.M.I.M.E., and the 
M.Sc. of Lafayette, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
He is also an Hon. LL.D. of Aberdeen 
and Manchester Universities. 

So much for his educational background. 
His career has been meteoric, not by 
fortuitous circumstance but by sheer 
personal force and intellectual application. 


As a young man—aged 
twenty-four—he obtained 
a post on the staff of a big 
engineering concern in 
London, his work being 
interrupted by the War. 
As he held a _ pre-War 
Territorial commission he 
joined the Forces immed- 
iately, and with the rank 
of Major served the first 
winter in France, was 
wounded in action in October, 1915, and 
transferred, in 1916, to other national work. 
This involved him in an important Govern- 
ment mission to America regarding muni- 
tions, and the following year found him 
in the department of Civil Engineer-in- 
Chief of Admiralty. When the War 
finished he was in charge of the liquidation 
of ordnance and engineering contracts. 
¢ Sd + 

Retiring to civil life, he again returned 
to Scotland and became general manager 
in 1920 of the Coalbridge works of William 
Beardmore & Sons, and at this time he 
began to take a keen interest in wireless 
telephony. With that visionary quality 
that has always enabled him to look over 
the head of the immediate to the promise 
of the future he realized the enormous 
possibilities which this branch of science 
offered. Two years later John Charles 
Walsham: Reith was appointed the first 
General Manager of the British Broad- 
casting Company, Ltd. 


he intelligent reader will, from this 
very cursory survey of the history of 
Sir John Reith, be able to discern the 
factors that have contributed to the 
development of the B.B.C. chief. In his 
forty-fifth year we find him a towering 
giant, physically and _ psychologically. 
Bred on a diet of porridge and the Proverbs 
he has the rigid Covenanter spirit that 
never compromises with conscience. 
Perhaps because of that war-scar that 
slashes his left cheek he has two appearances 
to the onlooker—one side of his face is 
stern, almost forbidding, the eye a boring 
optic of relentless intensity; the other side 


is the face of the genial fellow, a-crinkled 
with humour, the eye a-twinkle. That is 
also the picture of the mind of the man. 
His training and tradition has inculcated 
within him a stern sense of duty and 
responsibility—there is a relentless intensity 
in his passion for all that is progressive. 
Birth and ancestry have given him a warmer 
aspect also—instinctive sympathies and a 
warm regard for the essential humanities. 

This is the man into whose hands the 


‘most important years in the life of the 


most important public utility service have 
been placed. Looking back on those ten 
years of vital pioneering, I can only feel 
that the nation has ample cause to be 
grateful to the circumstances that placed 
John Charles Walsham Reith at the head 


“NATION SHALL 


SPEAK PEACE 


UNTO NATION” 


of British Broadcasting. It is horrifying 
to think what might have happened had it 
got into other hands, and at this important 
juncture in its history it is worth noting 
that not even his fiercest critics are able 
to produce the name of any other man 
in whose care they would have confidence 
in leaving this great public service. 


ir John Reith is a non-social person. 
He has no intimates and has permitted 
himself to make few friends. A family 
man who believes in family life, his off- 
duty hours are spent in his Buckingham- 
shire house, or its delightful gardens, with 
Lady Reith and their two charming 
children. Last year I spent my holidays 
at Frinton during the same two months 
that the Reith family were holidaying 
there, Sir John coming down each week-end 
and being met at the station by Lady 
Reith, who drove him to the house, facing 
mine, at which they stayed. I was there- 
fore able to see a different Sir John—just 
an ordinary holiday-man, bathing, drinking 
tea on the verandah of his beach hut, 
taking the big golden retriever for his 
nightly walk on the greensward. The 
picture gained was a much truer picture 
of the essential Reith than I gained in his 
office—because Sir John is, at heart, a 
man of simple tastes, simple outlook, 
and has reduced life to its simplest terms. 
+ + + 

He sincerely believes that he would be 
false to himself if he were to allow fear of 
consequences to divert him from~ the 
channels of truth. That courage caused him 
to make the very sane declaration : “I do 
not pretend to give the public what it 
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wants.’’ Nor does any newspaper editor— 
the most that any one man can do is to 
give the public what he thinks it wants; 
and, if he has an enlightened mind, to 
lead the public to want what he thinks 
it ought to want. Sir John’s courage 
leads him to do stern things; his humanity 
leads him to try to disguise the sternness. 


S* John seldom smokes in his office, 
permits himself a cigarette over his 
coffee, and is a teetotaller. He always 
dresses sombrely, eats sparingly, and, Scot 
or no Scot, does not play golf. His club 
is the Atheneum, and his favourite reading 
biography. In stature he is reminiscent 
of Lincoln and, like Lincoln, is always 
unmoved by the turbulent violence of 
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mob-criticism. Not that he 
objects to criticism; he has 
said: “One of the B.B.C.’s 
greatest troubles is the lack 
of criticism. The constructive 
critic is welcomed and en- 
couraged and needed.” 

One of the many popular 
misconceptions of Sir John 
Reith is that he is a “‘high- 
brow.”” He is not. I should 
call him the typical middle- 
brow —or _  no-brow. He likes good 
symphonic music, as does—thanks to 
B.B.C. concerts—the average man. I sat 
with him in the “Radiolympia’”’ theatre 
last year and observed his enjoyment 
of the vaudeville show, and noted how 
he even applauded the dancing of the 
chorus girls. He likes dance music and 
enjoys dancing to it—“only I have a 
difficulty finding any lady tall enough to 
dance with.’’ And he once confessed that 
his favourite dance tune was “Hallelujah” 
from Hit the Deck. 

a a 5 

Sir John Reith takes a fatherly interest 
in the welfare of his staff. He attends their 
sports and staff parties. I recall once 
when the staff put‘on Tilly of Bloomsbury 
as a private stage show in which the finest 
bit of acting was that representing the 
bailiff. It was most convincing—and the 
part was played by Sir John Reith ! 

In his office, the tasteful design of which 
he always good-naturedly attributes to 
Miss Nash, his secretary, are three photo- 
graphs. One is of Lady Reith, to whose 
helpful comradeship Sir John is always 
ready to pay tribute. Another is of his 
father, in his Moderator robes with laces 
at the throat and wrists. The Rev. Dr. 
George Reith died before his son began to 
achieve fame. 

On the wireless set in the corner by the 


RESIDING OVER 
BRITISH BROAD- 
CASTING I$ ITS 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL, 


BUT HE I$ THE LEAST- 
KNOWN MAN IN THE 


LAND. THIS CHARACTER 


$TUDY, BY THE EDITOR 


OF “RADIO MAGAZINE,” 
DEPICTS, FOR THE FIRST 
TIME, THE REAL MAN 


fireplace stands the photograph of his 
mother. Mrs. George Reith, now 85, is 
still alive, and to this day her famous son 
finds his greatest inspiration in her beauty 
and strength of character. To his parents, 
his forbears, and his early upbringing 
Sir John Reith owes those sterling qualities 
which made it possible for the tribute to be 
paid to the B.B.C. when its chief was given 
an honorary degree—‘‘it has grown from 
experiment to strength, and from strength 
to authority.” G. A. 
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ne of the most interesting 
O departments at Broad- 

casting 
House is that 
devoted to libra- 
ries, and filing 
systemsconnected 
with the building- 
up of a pro- 
gramme. There 
are at least six 
major branches of 
this department 
—the main music 
library, which 
includes’ choral, 
orchestral, and miscella- 
neous works; dance band 
music; gramophone 
records; plays and steel 
tape recording process 
files. The photograph 
library, although it does 
not contribute directly 
to programme  con- 
struction, plays a very 
important part in add- 
ing to the general 
attractiveness of all 
B.B.C. publications, 
particularly the 
Radio Times and the 
Listener. 

In the orchestral 
library alone there 
are 500,000 separate 
pieces of music. 
There are 20,000 
orchestral scores, 
10,000. parts for 
bass drums, and 
ten for penny 
whistles. Parts 
may be found for few’s harps, 
and even a complete sym- 
phony for ordinary childish 
toys. 

Such is the perfection of 
this machine that not a single 
page of music is out of its 
appropriate place on the 
shelves. There is scarcely a 
piece of orchestral music in 
existence which cannot be 
found here, so that I was the 
more surprised to find that the 
orchestral parts of such a work 
as Elgar’s “‘ Kingdom”’ were not 
amongst the oratorios. It is no 
fault of the B.B.C. librarian. The 
publishers will not supply the parts 
of this masterpiece. 

Another interesting absentee from the 
shelves are the orchestral parts of the 
incidental music of Grieg for Ibsen’s 
fantasy drama, ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” from which 
the famous, and so often heard “ Peer 
Gynt”’ suites are eulled. 
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In another portion of the main music 
library, which is devoted to vocal music, 
there are 100,000 choral scores, 30,000 
songs, and one of the most complete operatic 
libraries in the world. This last contains 
the collection recently added 


which originally belonged to Shoes sietetl thee 


gud, drama director, in the 
drama library, where manu- 
scripts of very many radio 
plays are filed. 


the late director of broadcast 
music, Percy Pitt, the value 
of which would be hard to 
estimate, as it contains so 
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many scores unobtainable to-day. I was 
struck ‘by the appearance of a full-sized 
score of Rossini’s opera, William Tell. It 
was so much like our old family Bible. 


QOyns to the foresight of the librarian, 
the B.B.C. to-day possesses one of the 

complete libraries of Russian 
music in existence. The bulk 
of the purchases has taken 
place in the last eight 
years, and many valuable 
private collections have been 
acquired. 
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The astonishing feature of the 
music library is that it has been 
created from no- 
thing, in slightly 
Over ten years. 
The present lib- | 
rarian has been in 
charge from the 
outset. He 
remembers most 
vividly setting out 
from Savoy Hill 
one afternoon 
about ten years 
ago with his first 
grant of {10 in 
his kel and a long list 
of music with which to ° 
start his collection. His 
first purchase was made 
at a second-hand shop in 
Charing Cross Road. 
It was a vocal score of 


the “Geisha.” 
¢ a 5 
The dance-band 
library is housed 


separately. Itisunder 
the direct control of 
Henry Hall through 
his manager, and is 
handled entirely 
by a dance-band 
librarian. The 
B.B.C. Dance Band, 
like most other of 
the leading bands, 
uses its own par- 
ticular version of 
the popular dance 
numbers. 
Henry Hall 
has been in 
charge at broadcasting head- 
quarters for almost two years, 
and in this time he has 
broadcast more than 1,200 of 
these specially orchestrated 
numbers. As there are four- 
teen players in the band, in 
addition to the conductor, it 
means that 17,000 parts must 
be housed and cared for. Nor 
does that number include 
those in which the original 
orchestration provided by the 
publishers were used. 
The dance-band library grows 
steadily as anyone who listens to 
the B.B.C. Dance Band must 
realize. Henry Hall passes in review 
an average of 150 new publications and 
manuscripts each week. His programme 
is an ever accessible forum for the best, and 
he himself is always vigilant in his search 
for fresh ideas. 


o me, one of the most astonishing 

features of B.B.C. internal organization 
is the gramophone record library. This 
branch of programme construction has been 
in existence, or more correctly under one 
unified central control, for exactly twelve 
months. In that time a filing system has. 
been evolved for over 30,000 discs. 

Apart from such a colossal disc- 
housing scheme, the depart- 
ment has been responsible 
to all regional stations for 
their programme needs. If 
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‘or any other nationality. 


ons of Erin 
have _ faced 
the micro- 
phone more 
often than her 
daughters. Most of them 
have gained their place by 
sheer Irish pertinacity. 
Some, born in the poverty 
that only Ireland knows, 
have fought their way 
up as Irishmen say only 
Irishmen can. 

Cavan O’Connor is the 
most versatile tenor. in 
the world—either of Irish 


Cavan’s career is a sym- 
phonic saga of triumph 
over hardship. 

While still at school he 
helped to fill his mother’s 
ever-hungry purse by sell- 
ing newspapers in Not- 
tingham. 

Then the war broke out. Craving for adventure, 
he lied about his age—then fifteen—at every 
recruiting office he could visit. The naval authori- 
ties, dubious of his airy statements about being 
over eighteen, asked for his birth certificate, 
so Cavan tried the Army—this time with success. 

had ° ¢ + ° 

Getting right into the front trenches, he was 
seriously wounded in the head, and came home to 
convalesce. Within a few weeks he was back in 
France again. 

In 1922 he took up singing, won an open scholar- 
ship to the Royal College of Music, and paid his 
way through his training by taking any and every 
kind of odd job he could find. 
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Then he got a job recording ballads with a 
recording company. They liked his work. 

“T can sing anything you like,” he told them. 


SiNSers from - 


“Dance tunes, opera, light comedy, European 
folk songs .. .”’ 

The recording manager politely exclaimed, 
“Really?’”’ and didn’t believe him. 

So Cavan chose twenty-seven different aliases— 
one for every type of song he can sing—and 
presented himself under these various names at all 
the recording studios. The result was that he 
obtained more work than he could possibly find 
time to do. 

For broadcasting work he invariably uses his 
own name. 


mall, twinkling eyes, a rather plump face, 

and dark hair proclaim Denis O’Neil as a 
product of Belfast. In mannerisms he is a typical 
Southern Irishman, because when he was eight 
months old his parents moved to King’s 
County. 

Almost as soon as he could talk, his mother gave 
him lessons in singing, but the reason was only 
that Irish people have an inherent love of creating 
music for themselves. 
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Actually, he decided to become a doctor, and he 

studied for the profession at Trinity College, 


Gabriel Lavelle 


aRetasiOu 
Dublin. Gradually he 
found himself favouring 
the musicstudio instead of 
the dispensary. He asked 
for an interview with 
Count McCormack to find 
out what possibilities 
there were in singing as a 
career. 

The man who has made 
several fortunes from his 
voice told Denis it would 
be safer to stick to 
medicine. 

But the inborn pertin- 
acity of the Irishmayp 
asserted itself. Denis. 
said “thanks very 
much for the advice’’— 
and secretly decided to 
become a singer. 

A few years later he 
was down to sing at a 
private function. In the 
dressing room he met the 
other soloist—Count 
McCormack. 

Coming to England, he created something of a 
sensation with his voice and perfect diction. After 
making a reputation for himself on the concert 
hall, he decided to try musical comedy and variety. 
From these he launched out into films. 

Now, of course; he’s a popular broadcasteras well. 


A queer paradox—typical of Ireland—was 
that Gabriel Lavelle, who also sought 
expert advice, was told to take up singing 
as a profession. By all the rules Gabriel should 
have promptly decided to continue his profession 
of civil engineer. As every listener knows, he did 
not, and a new Irish baritone entered the concert 
world. 
aa ¢ a 

He is a native of Galway, and after a period with 
the Birmingham Grand Opera Company, he went 
to Vienna for further training. His first German 


, Shamrock-land 


song recital took place before the ex-Crown Prince. 


of Germany. 


BY the greatest saga of triumph over hardship 
is the story of Danny Malone’s years of 
struggle against starvation followed by a meteoric 
rise to stardom. 

Born in Ireland, in r911, he began work at an 
early age in the shipyards, but with the depression 
unemployment became the rule rather than the 
exception. So he emigrated to Australia. After 
eighteen months vainly looking for work, he 
returned to this country disillusioned and penniless. 
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Asa lastresort he called 
on a theatrical agent 
and insisted on singing 4 
song. In spite of the fact 
that he collapsed from 
hunger half-way through, 
he obtained an immed- 
iate audition with the 
B.B.C. A contract fol- 
lowed, and with it 
innumerable gramophone 
recordings and variety 
work. 
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HARRY ROY 


very radio artist who conveys 
even the semblance of allure in 
~ his broadcast can rely on a 
couple of hundred letters the 
following morning. Some are 
just written in admiration of the entertain- 
ment he gives. And some are written in 
admiration of something more personal. 
If only all these feminine love-lorn 
optimists knew how many of the objects of 
their affection are happily married, wear 


— 


carpet slippers warmed by a loving wife. 


and take the children out in the park on 
Sundays, quite a lot of the glamour would 
disappear from broadcasting. 

Still, there are the others. .. . 

Among the very charming unmarried 
men at Broadcasting House—and there are 
not so very many of them—Harry Pepper 
can claim a place as an adamant bachelor. 

Why this should be he does not say. 
Maybe a lifetime in the show business has 
set him an example of what not to do. 
Still, one day he may live up to those songs 
he writes. Remember “In an Old World 


Garden,” and ‘Good-bye to All That?” 
Neither their sentiment nor Harry’s face 
seem to typify the hardened misogynist. 


Tho are 


Then there is Leslie ‘“‘Smiling Voice”’ 
Holmes—Harold Lloydish, tall and slim. 
I met him on his way to his music pub- 
lishing office looking very pleased with 
himself. Here’s the reason. 


I< just enjoyed an excellently-cooked 
and very hearty breakfast,” explained 
Leslie. ‘I prepared it myself. I chal- 
lenge any woman to beat me at the culinary 
art. The,contest can be on any subject— 
joints, puddings, or even wafiles. 
‘So you see, I have no need to take out 
a marriage licence because I want a cook. 
I left home when I was sixteen and have 
had to fend for myself ever since. Perhaps 


HARRY PEPPER 
that is why I am so self-supporting. 

“One thing in the domestication line 
stumps me. I cannot darn or sew. In 
fact, I am regarded as the outfitters’ 
delight. Nothing I wear is ever repaired. 
I always have to buy something new as 
soon as a hole appears. 

“But make no mistake about me. I 
sincerely hope to marry one day. The 
trouble is that I have never met the right 
girl. My work occupies most of my time 
all day and all night—which gives me very 
few opportunities for meeting her. 
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“T don’t mind whether she is blonde 
or brunette. What is essential is that she 
should be very understanding of my work. 
She should know something about it, too. 
In fact, I believe that the ideal marriage 
for the working artist is with a girl in the 
profession. 

“One day I hope I will have the real 
home life I am always longing for. . ..” 

Charles Mayhew, debonair singer and 
actor, is another bachelor who is continually 
hoping for the right girl to come along. 

“Being a bachelor is a very serious state 
of affairs,’ he thinks. ‘‘But I live in 
hopes. Are there any offers? 

“My future wife must be sympathetic 


Here they are—the hant 
lors of broadcasting. Why 
What is their conceptiol 

hopes and confession: 


with my profession, and understand its 
inner working and the trials it makes. She 


must be very, very beautiful—and a very 
good cook. 
“Do you think she will be hard to find?” 
C. Denis Freeman is quite justifiably 
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known as the best-groomed man in Broad- 
casting House. Slim, debonair, and never 
without a monocle, he is a perfect example 
of the well-bred Englishman. 


is character is graphically represented 

in the programmes he produces. 

The ‘‘Miscellany”’ series was typical of him. 

They were a trifle exotic in character, 

sophisticated without being highbrow, 

cultural without a trace of pedantry or 
boredom. 

People who have met him without 
succeeding in delving into his real charac- 
ter have described him as “wearing the 
air of a faded lily.”” Outwardly this is true, 
but behind it les a razor-keen, intelligence 
anda brilliant knowledge of light entertain- 
ment production in its most satisfying form. 

Charlie Hayes is one of the few radio 
comedians to broadcast in a television 
programme. It is very unofficially stated 
that the immediate result was an increase in 
the sale of television sets. So many 
women wanted to see the funny man who 
often stated in his patter that he was free 
from any matrimonial ties. 

But according to Charlie himself, he can- 
not be caught easily. “‘ Broadly speaking, ; 
I have always taken so long to make 4 
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»me and eligible bache- 
aven’t they married ? 


f the ideal girl? 


Their 
revealed below. 


up my mind that by. the time I had come 
to a decision there was no one to tell it to! 
“Now, at the ripe age of forty, I suppose 
I must be a confirmed bachelor. I’m ina 
rut. I like to please myselfi—to come home 
when I want and no questions asked. . . . 


: C. DENIS FREEMAN 


“Listeners do write loving epistles to me. 
I had a nice one the other day. The 
writer said she liked my voice. I sent her 
a photograph. Can anyone explain why 
it is that I have not heard from her since ?”’ 

Harry Roy, the bachelor of the dance- 
band leaders, is thirty-one. He gets hun- 
dreds of letters a week from women admirers. 
He is a Fugitive from a Jane Gang. 

Besides the letters and telephone calls, 
some women take even more ruthless steps 
to make his acquaintance. There was the 
instance when Harry was driving along the 
Great West Road, when a woman in a 
passing car recognized him, and followed 
him for mile after mile. 


H°7" has much more serious views on 
marriage that one would credit. to 
this acrobatic-€omedian-conductor. 

“It’s a subject very near to my heart,” 
he says. ‘Mainly, I suppose, because I 
was badly hurt once when I was jilted. 
That was in 1924. Since then, I have 
found that bachelordom has its advantages. 
There are no heartaches, no jealousies. I 
can work in peace, and I have no worries. 
When I want to go out with a girl, I choose 
one with a nice disposition, and a sense of 
humour. She must not be dumb. 


“My ideal girl would be sincere and 
sympathetic. She would not be in the 
same profession as myself. She would not 
talk too much. I don’t mind whether she 
is blonde or brunette—both kinds can be 
treacherous. 
“wonder if she exists? I don’t believe 
there is a girl to whom I could say 
“Darling, I love you,’ and be in love with her 
and she with me. More probably it would 
be that we were just in love with love.”’ 

This is a new side of Harry which he does 
not often show. He is not really cynical 
towards women. In fact, the person whom 
he admires most and confides in most is a 
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woman—his mother. Very few days pass 
when Harry does not find time to spend a 
little while with her in the London suburb 
where she lives. 

Patrick Waddington is the perfect happy 
bachelor. An intelligent dog, a reliable 
housekeeper, and a cosy West End flat, are 
the ingredients which make his life worth 
while until the girl he hopes to marry one 
day turns up. 
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Frankly, I don’t think that Pat will find 
it easy to discover her. What girl can 
fill the following stipulations ? 

“She must be ready to go cycling -with 
me—on a tandem if I can get some manu- 
facturer to present me with one for a 
wedding present. 

“She must be a very good cook—as good 
as my present housekeeper—although I 
will forgive her a lot providing she excels 
with chocolate soufflé. 

“Derry, my dog and constant com- 
panion, must approve of her. Im fact, I 
tather dispute the point that a wife would 
be as charming a companionas Derry. For 
you see, I can talk to Derry—and he does 
not answer back. Now I ask you, where 
is the girl like that?” 

Norman Long is another bachelor who 
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seems perfectly content with a dog as a 
companion—a terrier named Billy. 
Actually Billy ought to have been a 
thoroughbred Sealyham, but—but there; 
why bring that up? He, with Norman 
Long’s sister, completes the personnel of 
the house, with the exception of his very 
excellent housekeeper who, he tells me, 
looks after his inner man and _ personal 
comforts as well as most wives could. 


“TT don’t see a great deal of my sister,” 
-said Norman, “She has a business 
appointment in the daytime, and as my 
business takes me out most nights we lead 
a sort of Box and Cox life. Still, we get 
on awfully well together. Perhaps if some 
husbands and wives saw less of each other 
—-but there, don’t lets get involved in an 
argument. I’m perfectly happy and really 
I keep so busy that I don’t seem to have a 
lot of time to think of marriage. Not that 
I’ve definitely decided to remain single all my 
life. For Heaven’s sake don’t think that. 
I shall be only too glad to consider any 
applications from eligible ladies. In the 
first place by post only, stating correct age, 
particulars of financial status, recent photo- 
graph and Postal Order for a shilling to 
cover cost of office expenses.”’ 


—— 
Another 


Short Story 
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-t Number Eighteen, Genesta 


; Road, London, S.W.16,Albert - 


, Worsley enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being a Man of the 
World. 

“Dear Albert !”” Mrs. Aimes would sigh. 
“Such a man of the world! So cosmo- 
politan, if you see what I mean.” 

It was not difficult to see what Mrs. Aimes 
meant; Albert took care of that. His 
rather too flowery good manners, his 
reference to celebrities by their Christian 


names, his calm handling of the wine list _ 


at the Corner House, the casual way in 
which he introduced French and Italian 
phrases into his conversation—in fact, 
his whole make-up suggested unmistakably 
that he possessed what Maude and Mabel, 
friends of the heroine of that popular folk- 
song, ‘Edie was a lady,’ ” always referred 
to as “savoir fai 

To the Aimes family—Mother, Father, 
and Cynthia—whose experience of Life 
had been confined to Genesta Road and 
Ventnor—Albert was as devastatingly 
worldly, cynical and experienced as a 
mixture of Casanova, Noel Coward, and 
Adolphe Menjou. They were all very proud 
and happy that this glittering social 
phenomenon had selected Cynthia to be 
his future wife. 
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Cynthia’s father was a great radio 
enthusiast. He and Mrs. Aimes spent 
many long evenings listening to London 
Regional. Cynthia was secretly a radio 
fan, too, but as it was part of her fiancé’s 
worldly pose to sneer at the B.B.C. pro- 
grammes, she did not get much opportunity 
of listening. 

However, one 
evening in July, 
1933, Cynthia and 
Albert, returning 
early from tennis, 
found themselves 
listening to.a pro- 
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certainly did not 
want to listen, but 
on this particular 
occasion Cynthia’s. 
father “‘shushed”’ 
his attempts at 
conversation so 
firmly that he 
settled back in a 
chair, and puffing 
wearily at a Turk- 
ish: cigarette 


Ee as (elevenpence for 
twenty), resigned 
himself to the experience. For many 


months to come he rued the day. 
° + oa 

“We now introduce to you for the first 
time,’ said the announcer from Broad- 
casting House, “the Orchestra of the Café 
Colette in a programme of Continental 
dance music.’”” This was the moment for 
which Mr. Aimes had been waiting; a good 
deal of publicity had been given by the 
Press and the Radio Times to this mys- 
terious new dance band. Of the twelve 
men with whom Mr. Aimes had shared a 
third-class smoker from Victoria this 
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evening, seven had announced their inten- 
tion of tuning-in for it. 

When it came, the orchestra of the Café 
Colette fully lived up to his expectations. 
He and Mrs. Aimes and Cynthia liked the 
excitable broken English of the compére, 
his shouts of “Un, deux, allez-oop!’’, his 
shy references to “‘Sir Reith,’’ the shouts 
and enthusiasm of the band itself, the 
“ different’’ dance-rhythms with their gay 
tempo, the romantic songs of Aranka von 
Major, the wicked “twinkle” in the voice 
of Henri Leoni. By the end of the hour 
even Albert had dropped his pose of bored 
indifference. 


ie My’ word,’ said Mr. Aimes, when the 
band had given three cheers for 
the ‘“‘beautiful British audience’’ and its 
signature tune had faded away, “my word, 
that’s something new and no error.” 

“Very -French !”” agreed Cynthia. 
wonder where it is. Paris, I suppose.”’ 

It was at this point that Albert made 
the mistake that he was to regret for many 
months tocome. ‘‘ Ofcourse, it’s: in Paris !” 
he chipped in, a little scornfully. “Every- 
one in Paris knows the Café Colette in 
Montmartre. Near the Folies Bergere.”’ 

“You’ve been there, Albert?’’ asked 
Mrs. Aimes, respectfully. 

“Dozens of times—in the old days,” 
Albert replied. “Quite a gay spot. The 
last time I was there I saw Anatole France 
and Maurice Chevalier and—and—well, 
lots of people.” 


eri 
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“Oh, Albert, you are lucky!’ sighed 
Cynthia. ‘I should like to go to Paris.” 

“T must take you over one of these 
days,’ replied her fiancé, “and show you 
round.” 

“Dear Albert !”” murmured Mrs. Aimes 
in bed that night. “Such a man of the 
world! So cosmopolitan, if you see 
what I mean !” 

Cynthia and Albert were married in the 
autumn. They spent their honeymoon at 
Ventnor—although, ever since the evening 
of the first Café Colette broadcast, Cynthia 
had been crazy to go to Paris. 


Ibert had discouraged the idea of a 

French honeymoon. ‘Paris in the 
Spring !’’ he had said, “‘that’s the time to 
go. We must drop over then. The chest- 
nut trees will be in flower, and you can 
have a look at the new fashions.”’ It was 
really remarkable, that worldliness of 
Albert’s; when he talked of ‘dropping 
over” to Paris, he made you forget that 
he only had one Saturday morning in 
three away from the office, and spoke of 
Cynthia’s “having a look at the fashions ”’ 
as though she could as easily buy her 
dresses in the Rue de la Paix as in Oxford 
Street, if she wanted to. 

Nevertheless, his wife fretted a little 
after Paris and, listening attentively each 
time the Café Colette was on the air, 
longed desperately for Spring to come. 
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She even bought a French phrase-book 
and practised, ‘Waiter, will you have the 
kindness to bring some boiling water (eau 
bouillante) and two clean towels (deux 
servieltes propres).”’ 

Had Cynthia but known it, Albert had 
no intention whatsoever of taking her to 
Paris. The truth was that those famous 
visits of his to Paris in “the old days ”’ 
had been confined to a single week-end 
trip with an uncle the year he left school. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that his 
two days in Paris had been spent, not in 
revelling with Anatole France and Maurice 
Chevalier in Montmartre, but in trae 
round the Louvre, 
the Luxembourg 
and Napoleon’s 
tomb, he would 
have been quite 
prepared to bluff 
his way round the 


“night life’ 
Cynthia, had it not been for a most disturb- 
ing piece of news printed by a critic 


with the simple-hearted 


in the radio columns’ of an _ evening 
newspaper. 
. a a4 + 
Dt Phew. D.C, wrote the erudite 


journalist, “has put over one of the cleverest 
hoaxes of the day—the orchestra of the 
Café Colette. Listeners all over the 
country believed this‘ to be a French 
orchestra. However, I was in the studio 
for their first broadcast, and I am able to 
reveal that there is not a Frenchman in 
the band—all the musicians are English- 
men, recruited and trained by Walford 
Hyden, the conductor of the famous 
Magyar Orchestra and formerly musical 
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director to Anna Pavlova; the French 
compére is a London actor of Italian 
descent, Mr. Dino Galvani. The discovery 
that there is no Café Colette and that its 
‘Continental’ atmosphere is a cleverly 
managed piece of showmanship will not 
lessen listeners’ enjoyment of the broad- 
casts.”” Thus was the mystery of the band 
revealed. 


The usually veracious critic was 
wrong in one respect; the enjoyment 
of at least one listener was seriously 
impaired by this revelation—and the 
name of that listener was Albert 
Worsley. Albert saw the whole of 

his carefully built-up reputation as a man 

of the world endangered by the Variety 

Director’s most successful leg-pull. 


Y Serlane the first broadcast of the 
orchestra, Cynthia had egged him on 
to talk about “the old days and, knowing 
how it would impress her and her people 
he had described mad nights at the Café 
Colette which would have made La Vie 
Parisienne read like The Church Times. 
He went to elaborate lengths to ensure 
that the original paragraph was not seen 
by the family and, since other newspapers 
made a “‘story”’ out of seeming to doubt 
the “‘leg-pull”’ theory, he was not in much 
danger of being found out—not, at any 
tate, as long as he kept his wife away from 


* CF powever: one evening Cynthia 


and Albert found them- 
selves listening to a programme 


Colette... 


by the Orchestra from the Café 
‘Of course, it’s in 


be able to visit Paris this year 
after all. 


Paris!’ chipped in Aibert scorn- 


“Oh, but you promised !” 


fully. ‘ Near the Folies Bergere.’ ”’ 
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Paris. It was remark- 
able—and still is—how 
many people continued 
to -believe in the 
genuineness of the Café 
Colette. 

As far as Albert was 
concerned, the only 
disturbing factor in the 
situation was Cynthia. 
She was romantic by 
nature; she longed to 
travel; she dreamed of 
Paris—and ever since 
July her dream had 
taken the form of an 
evening spent with 
Albert at the Café 
Colette. Through the 
short winter days she 
thought continually of 
the Spring, of buying the tickets at Cook’s, 
of being photographed for her passport, 
of practising her French on the porters at 
Calais, of seeing the Arc de Triomphe and 
the Eiffel. Tower—of listening to the 
orchestra at the Café Colette, up on the 
romantic heights of Montmartre, while she 
and Albert sipped absinthe, or whatever 
one did sip. 
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She was so possessed by this dream that 
she didn’t even notice Albert’s irritation 
when she referred to it. She was saving 
on her housekeeping expenditure so that 
they should have plenty of money to spend; 
she found herself grudging all sorts of 
minor expenses—and was quite annoyed 
when Albert insisted on her paying half a 
crown for a ticket in a ‘‘Good Luck 
Raffle.” 

This obsession of Cynthia’s made it very 
difficult, even for the urbane and superior 
Albert, to tell her, as he did during the 
first week in March, that they would not 
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Cynthia said, tears of disappoint- 
ment springing to her eyes. 
““Y-you talked about the ch-chestnuts and 
everything—and I w-wanted to go to the 
Café Colette.” 

“YT know you did,” thought Albert 
secretly, “but you’re darn’ well not going 
to,”” and aloud he said in a firm, kind, 
businesslike voice, “I’m sorry to disappoint 
you, but it’s been a very expensive six 
months, what with the furniture and 
settling into the house, and I really can’t 
run to it this time.” 

a + + 

For several days Cynthia was incon- 
solable, but at the end of a week she no 
longer cried every time she thought of the 
Café Colette. As her father pointed out, 
it must be just as disappointing for poor 
Albert, not being able to go back to the 
haunts of the ‘old days.’’ Mrs. Aimes 
said that she was sure that by the autumn 
Albert would have managed to save enough 
money to pay for the trip; he was ever so 
go-ahead, really. 


n the meantime Albert, much relieved to 
have got the matter off his chest, was 

secretly planning a fortnight at Ventnor 
in August and continuing to pooh-pooh 
to his office colleagues the idea that the 
orchestra of the Café Colette could be 
anything but the band to which he himself 
used to listen at the famous Café in the 
“old days.’’ All went well until, returning 
one evening to S.W.16, he found his wife 
jumping excitedly about the door-step. 

“Whatever is the matter with you, 
Cynthia?’ he said. 

“We've won !’* Cynthia gasped. “We've 
won, Albert !”’ 

“Won what?” 

“Tenth prize in the “Good Luck 
Raffle.’ Our ticket—fancy !” P. 
“Tenth prize; I don’t suppose that’s T 
much !” 

“Oh, it is, Albert, it’s the loveliest O. 
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prize in the world. Look!” 

She held out to him a copy 
of the magazine in which the 
Tesults of the Raffle were an- 
nounced—and Albert, follow- 
ing her trembling finger, read 
the following words: 

Tenth Prize—Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Worsley, 
“Derrydene,’  Inkerman 
Road, S.W.16. 

A WEEK-END FOR Two IN 
Paris. 
¢ + + 

Paris is known, particularly 
in S.W.16, as “‘ The Gay City,” 
its gaiety is said to be *‘ infec- 
tious.” It would have been 
impossible, however, to 
imagine anything less gay than 
Albert Worsley as the Calais 
boat train steamed into the 
Gare du Nord. This was at 
eleven o’clock on Thursday 
evening. The “Good Luck” 
ticket entitled Albert and 
Cynthia to stay in Paris until 
midday on Sunday. Sixty 
hours during which to keep 
Cynthia from remembering the 
Café Colette !. It did not seem 
possible. 

By the time the Worsleys 
reached their hotel in the Rue 
Scribe, it was too late to do 
anything but go to bed. They 
were both tired. Cynthia had 
never known Albert to be so 
tired. Why, he hardly spoke 
at all about the “old days!” 

On the following morning, 
after a breakfast of rolls and coffee, Albert 
hurried his wife to the Louvre. They 
passed several exhausting hours staring at 
thousands of pictures, some of which 
Cynthia described as being “very rude.” 
In spite of having to walk several miles 
through the galleries, Albert enjoyed his 
morning. He was on familiar ground and, 
with memories of that previous visit with 
his uncle, could chatter knowingly about 
the pictures. 


pease was impressed. This was the 
man who had chosen her out of all 
the women in the world—her Albert, who 
talked about Botticelli and Rubens and 
Velasquez as though they were old friends 
of his. She was so impressed that she 


clean forgot about the Café Colette. Albert- 


enjoyed his morning. 

After lunch, they strolled in the Bois, 
viewed the famous flowering chestnuts 
which Cynthia considered ‘“‘ever so nice,”’ 
had tea at the Pavilion. In the evening 
they saw the new revue at the Folies 
Bergére, which Albert enjoyed in a nervous 
way, though the effect on Cynthia of so 
much disclosure, coming on top of the 
“rude”? pictures in the Louvre, was 
subduing. When they came out of the 
theatre, poor Cynthia was so subdued that 
her husband was able to get her away to 
bed without even so much as a mention 
of the Café Colette. 

a 5 + 

Saturday dawned fair and bright. By 
keeping his wife on the move from the 
Tuilleries to the Invalides, from the 
Invalides to the top of the Arc de Triomphe, 


from the top of the Arc de Triomphe to 
the Madeleine, Albert succeeded in diverting 
her thoughts from the fatal subject. His 
plan succeeded so well that by lunch-time 
he had recovered his old spirits and, over 
a carafe of vin rouge ordinaire began to 
recall his Parisian career of long ago. 

The blow fell at dinner, when Albert, now 
as confidently the man of the world as ever, 
asked, “‘ And what shall we do this evening, 
dear?’’ That was a mistake; ever since 
Thursday he had been telling her what to 
do. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Cynthia 
replied, “‘ We'll go to the Café Colette and 
see that wonderful orchestra !”’ 


Ibert started and dropped his fork, 
“It’s rather a long way,” he said, 
thinking desperately. ‘“‘ And you're tired.”’ 

*“Oh, I’m not tired, Albert.”’ 

““ Oh, but you must be, after our big day.” 

“Well, just a little,” she - admitted, 
sending his hopes soaring, only to dash 
them to earth again with, “ but not too 
tired to see that wonderful café where you 
used to go with Anatole France and all the 
other famous people.” 

Albert saw that her mind was made up 
(Cynthia had a tiny strain of obstinacy in 
her nature). He thought of Mr. and Mrs. 
Aimes and a hundred other Café Colette 
admirers in S.W.16, expecting to hear from 
her lips the exciting description of this 
mysterious café which represented in the 
minds of a million British listeners the 
bright and wicked night life of gay Paris, 
Excusing himself, he left the table and, 
hurrying into the foyer of the restaurant, 
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oY the evening they 
saw a new revue, 
which Albert enjoyed in 
a nervous way, though 
the effect on Cynthia . . 
was subduing.” 


beckoned to the English- 
speaking maitre d’hétel. 

“Can you tell me,” he 
asked, “‘ where there is a café 
with a loud orchestra?”’ 

““A loud orchestra, m’sieu? 
There is a very gay orchestra 
at the Café Linette on the 
Place Pigalle.” 

+ 5 

It was dark and raining when 

the Worsleys’ taxi pulled up 


Albert managed to hurry 
Cynthia into the lighted in- 
terior before she could notice 
the lighted sign which flashed 
the name of the café across 
Montmartre. 

The Café Linette, to Albert’s 
relief, looked as like the Café 
Colette as anything he could 
imagine. A small and noisy 
band dispensed _one-steps, 
tangoes and javas with fervour, 
if not with accuracy; the 
clientele had a _ suitably 
bohemian appearance; the 
patron every now and then 
encouraged the dancers in a 
voice that was not too unlike 
that of the Café Colette announcer. 

“So this is the Café Colette!’’ said 
Cynthia esctatically. 

“Yes,” replied Albert’ uncomfortably. 
““Y—yes.”” 

Cynthia’s enthusiasm became so vocal 
that it attracted the attention of a bearded 
Frenchman in an alpaca jacket who was 
seated at an adjacent table. After watch- 
ing the young couple for some time, he 
came over to them and bowed politely. 


y ] ae please,’’ he said, “but I could 


not avoid to hear your conversation. - 


I say to myself, this lady and gentleman 
are English. They are also enthusiasts 
for the T.S.F.” 

“T.S.F.?”’ Albert repeated. 

“ Telegraphie sans fil—the wireless.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Albert uncomfortably. 
“ That’s right.” 

The bearded one beamed. ‘I myself 
am a listener, yes. At the next door to this 
café | keep my wireless shop. Would you 
and madame perhaps like to listen to the 
English programme ?”’ 

Albert thanked him. 
my dear?” 

“Td love to,” said Cynthia. ‘“ How 
queer, though—listening to England from 
abroad, instead of listening to abroad from 


“ What do you say, 


‘England !” 


Albert paid the bill and the pair of them 
followed the enthusiastic wireless mer- 
chant. As they entered the shop, Albert 
was glad to notice that Cynthia did not 
glance back at the Café Linette. The noisy 
blare of the orchestra, though, followed 

(Turn to page 60) 
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ritish broadcasting has 
reached such a pitch of 
efficiency that the average 
listener is apt to regard the 
service as a mighty machine 
which, once set in motion, largely runs 
itself with nothing more than the mere 
guiding hand of a living personnel. 
Nevertheless, as RApIOoO MAGAZINE is 
constantly showing, there is a strikingly 
human note behind every department of 
the B.B.C.’s activities. This is the reason 
for the almost unbelievable freshness which 
inspires every new day’s programmes, des- 
pite the remarks to the contrary of many 
critics. 
6 a Sd 
More important still is the little known 
fact that there are a number of women who 
work behind the scenes and render inval- 
uable assistance in enhancing the human 
touch in British broadcasting. For a 
public corporation of its size and import- 
ance, the B.B.C. pays a remarkably 
generous tribute to the modern—and still 
little practised—creed of sex equality. 
That they work behind the veil of 
anonymity which the B.B.C. insists on for 
the executive staff is a fact that cannot be 
generally understood in this era of ballyhoo. 


ys. Mary 
(6 


Hamilton, the 
only woman member 
of the B.B.C.’s Board 
of Governors, who 
assists in the formu- 
lation of Britain's 
bvoadcasting policy. 


But this well- 
tried system of sub- 
stituting an organi- 
zation for the indi- 
vidual makes for all-round efficiency and a 
complete lack of jealousy. The result is 
the B.B.C.—doyen of the world’s broad- 
casting systems. 

However, it is: time that some credit 
should be given to these radio women... . 


eo bee many play enthusiasts know that 

the name in the programmes of M. H. 
Allen hides the identity of a woman? Miss 
Allen is now an important producer at 
Broadcasting House, and previously she 
was associated with Denis Freeman in the 
production of many of his tuneful shows. 

She has been. with the B.B.C. for six 
years, and in addition to her production 
work she has been actively connected with 
the organization of the broadcasts to 
schools. 

Another woman whose work consider- 
ably enhances the programmes is Miss 
Janet Beith, a brilliant young Scots- 
woman who was appointed organizer 
of the North Regional Children’s Hour 
last January. She is a niece of Ian 
Hay, and author of the novel “ No Second 
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Spring,” which won a £5,000 prize last 
year. ; 

Her appointment was made after Miss 
O. B. Schill, until then organizer of the 
Children’s Hour from Manchester, took up 
a position in the talks and religious broad- 
casts section. 


B" it is at Broadcasting House, London, 
where one finds many women. They 
are busy in almost every department of 
the B.B.C. machine. Most important of 
all is Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton, who has 
been a B.B.C. governor since January, 1933. 
She is peculiarly. suited for her job. She 
combines the keen conception of the 
trained journalist with an intimate under- 
standing of British broadcasting derived 
from a period as Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to a Postmaster General. 

She has considerable practical knowledge 
of listeners’ tastes from her numerous talks 
before the microphone, the most important 
of which were her book criticisms from 
May, 1927—April, 1929. 

In Broadcasting House are some 250 
women on the staff, ranging from typists to 
heads of departments. Perhaps the busiest 
is Miss Freeman, who is the ‘“‘ mother con- 
fessor’’ to them all. Any of the women 
members of the staff can take any problem 
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they like to her—whether it is to ask fora | 


rise, a holiday, or to discuss the pros and 
cons of marriage. 

For their benefit she runs a rest room 
furnished with cretonne-covered 
chairs, blue carpets, and yellow walls. 
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Pursuing duties rather similar to those of 
Her 


Miss Freeman is the B.B.C. nurse. 
flock is still larger, for she » 

also has the male staff 
and visiting artists under 
her care. The number of 
minor injuries, fainting 
fits, and cases of sudden 
illness which occur every 
day of the week, can only 
be realized after a day in 
the nurse’s room. During 
the periodical bouts of 
influenza which _ inflict 
themselves on this country 
her work increases to high 
pressure. 

Broadcasting must con- 
tinue. The whole build- 
ing is saturated with dis- 
infectant, free gargles are 
provided for the artists, 
and compulsory medicine 
is doled out daily to every 
member of the permanent 
staff. 

The name of Miss Minns 


means nothing to the 
average listener. It con- 
veys a lot to radio 


stars and embryo B.B.C. 
musicians. She works in 
the Music Department, 


easy 
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and listens to thousands of music auditions 
yearly. Violinists, pianists, saw players, 
throat whistlers, and xylophonists all see 
Miss Minns at some time on their way to 
the B.B.C. microphone. 


he has been with the B.B.C. since 1924, 
and reached her present important 
post through various office-jobs. Besides 
the knowledge of music which she obviously 
has, she has also to show considerable tact 
in dealing with temperament and micro- 
phone fright, and—after a _ successful 
audition—to be capable of getting down to 
business and arrange contracts, fees, and 
dates. : 
The position held by Miss Minns is 
very suitable for a woman, for it 
Tequires tremendous tact and 
patience—two factors which are 
essentially within the feminine 


province. There are many 
radio artists — whose 
names have become 


household. words — who 
are ever ready to speak 
gratefully of the 
woman who made 
that first and never- 
to - be - forgotten 
audition a thing of 


Right : Miss Janet 

Beith, novelist and 
organizer of North 
Regional’s Children’s 
Hour. Below: The 
“Radio. Nurse” at 
Broadcasting House. 


pleasure instead of a dreaded 
ordeal. 

In the vaudeville section Jean 
Melville — already familiar to 
Rapio MAGAZINE readers—per- 
forms a similar duty. She hales 
from Australia and is a brilliant 
pianist. Hers is the difficult job 
of accompanying variety artists 
in all those turns which require 
music. 

Sd ¢ oa 

Usually she has never seen 

the music before and has never 


heard the artist’s act. The success of the 
audition depends largely on her, and no 
artist can say that he has missed obtaining 
an engagement through a poor backing 
from the accompanist. More often, the 
reverse is the case. 


he stimulation and quiet assistance of 
Miss Melville spell success instead. of 
failure at many an audition. 

Two more women to whom the listening 
public would be grateful if they all knew 
about them are Mrs. Ella Fitzgerald and 
Mrs. Lines. Mrs. Fitzgerald may be 
remembered by older listeners, for she. was 
the organizer of the women’s hour which 
used to be a daily feature of the pro- 
grammes in the ’20’s. 
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bove: Miss M. H. Allen, 

the woman producer at 

Broadcasting House. She is 

also responsible for some of 

the broadcasts to schools pro- 
grammes. 


In addition to this fea- 
ture she regularly took a 
hand in the organization 
of special features in the 
children’s hour. Now she 
. is assistant editor of World 
Radio, and arranges the pub- 
lication of the B.B.C. pro- 
grammes for the benefit of tens 
of thousands of listeners all over 
the world. 
a * a4 
Mrs. Lines deserves the personal 
thanks of every Rapio MAGAZINE 
reader, for it is she who is in charge of 
the B.B.C. photographic library. Almost 
every photograph of scenes within the 
B.B.C. buildings and of B.B.C. personalities 
appearing in our pages are supplied by her. 


ast of all, there is just one more woman 
who deserves to be singled out. The 
reason is the mass of flowers one sees in 
almost every room at Broadcasting House. 

Summer and winter there are great 
clusters of them harmonizing with the 
varying decorative schemes of the studios. 

It would be a difficult—even impossible 
—task to find any great building in Lon- 
don where flowers form such an important 
feature of its appearace. 

It is amazing, too, that one never finds a 
drooping blossom anywhere. Due to some 
magic of the B.B.C. florist, Mrs. Webb 
Smith, she contrives that nature shall 
flourish in the synthetically aerated, win- 
dowless studios of Broadcasting House. 
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t’s spring and so the 

young man’s. fancy 

lightly turns to thoughts 

of love — Pat O’Malley 

being the young man in 
question. Pat, who has been 
Jack Hylton’s vocalist for 
several years, has just become 
engaged to Miss M. Mullen, 
a beautiful girl who is also 
a musician. 

Pat, who is still on the 
sunny side of thirty, blankly 
refuses to tell me the day of 
the wedding chimes. I hope 
that there will be more 
news about the date next 
month. 


Above: is Mary Hamlin, 
former leader of the 
Wireless Singers, who is 
now working as @ soloist. 
_ Below is EdwardO’Henry, 
the cinema organist, and a 
the third picture shows 
the Hetty Bolton Trio, 
which has broadcast in 
Europe as well as here. 


boy in a mineral water factory. 
Now he can afford to use his own 
shamrock-stamped notepaper. He has 
a strange hobby—kite-flying. His other 
pastimes are tennis, travelling, and 
playing every kind of organ he can find. 
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ave just had a note from 
CFL Cavan O’Connor who is now 
in Barcelona, studying and 
singing both on the air and the operatic 
stage. He tells me that he is spend- 
ing three happy months among moun- 
tains and pinewoods in a house that 
has a fine view of Montserrat. Cavan 
is studying with Saberter, one of the 
greatest opera coaches in the world 
and also the director of the Lucio 
Theatre there. 


C'rey O’Henry was once a store 


O CO 
ary Hamlin, who was for 
four years with the 


Wireless Singers and 
now is a solo artiste, has the blood 
of Welsh princes in her veins. She 
is descended from the Welsh 

princes of Powys. This didn’t 
stop her from singing when she 
was five years old ! 
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he constitution of the 
6) Northern Studio Orches- 
tra is different from that 

of all the other Regional station 
orchestras in that it contains 
‘two brass instrumentalists, 
French horn and trombone, 
and has only- one wood wind 
player. - The members are 
nearly all old Hallé players, 
and that they are all skilled 
musicians was demonstrated 
recently when the members 
presented a delightful pro- 
gramme of solo items. The 
leader is John Bridge, for- 
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merly leader of the Hallé, and other 


members are Don Hyden (second violin), - 


Frank Park (viola), Clyde Twelvetrees 
(cello), Alfred Stott (double bass), 
Pat Ryan (clarinet), Otto Paersch 
(French horn), Sam Holt (trombone), 
and Charles Kelly (pianist). 


Bare 


n a certain isolated quarter there has 
| been a series of inexplicable attacks 

on Hermione Gingold, the popular 
broadcaster. The incessant assertion 
has been that as her husband is Eric 
Maschwitz, the variety chief, Miss 
Gingold has had preferential treatment 
in the way of microphone engagements. 

As this magazine is known as “the 
artists’ friend,” it is only dutiful to 
state that during the year previous to 


Favesdropping 


Mr. Maschwitz being appointed Variety | a 


Chief, Hermione Gingold had eighteen 
broadcasting engagements; during the 
year since he was appointed she has 
had thirteen—which is a quaint form 
of “preferential treatment” for a very 
competent artiste in her own right. 
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arry Hopewell, ‘‘ Uncle Harry” 
of the Northern Children’s 


Hour, has played a very active © 


part in Northern broadcasting, and his 
undoubted versatility as a singer has 
led to his appearance in more varied 


types of programme than almost any 


other provincial artist. He began when 
the Manchester studios and transmitting 
gear were housed in an old warehouse in 
Dickenson Street, Manchester, where he 
frequently stood in the midst of a big 
orchestra, and faced a hanging micro- 
phone in his shirt sleeves, without any 
collar, in an effort to keep cool in the 
crowded studio. 

He has a repertoire of over three 
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thousand songs, and has sung in grand | 


and light opera, and in programmes 
devoted to leider, folk and traditional 
songs, old ballads and modern songs. 
In the early: days of broadcasting he 
was what was known then as a “ touring 
artist,’ being sent by the Savoy Hill 


big-wigs on numerous occasions to all 


the B.B.C.’s principal stations. 
es 
ADIO MAGAZINE has readers 
all over the world, and one 
writes from Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A., to tell ofthe thrill she 


had in listening to a broadcast ‘‘ Prom” 
concert. Our correspondent writes : 


“You will know Sir Henry Wood 


is a favourite here, and it was a joy to 
hear his voice when he conducted a 


symphony concert in New York recently. — 
His programme was “different,” and — 
met with tumultuous applause. An ~ 


introductory personal note by Sir 


| 
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Henry when broadcasting trom London 
would be appreciated here.”’ 

I pass the hint over to Sir Henry 
Wood—listeners abroad want to hear 
your voice, Sir Henry ! 
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he other day a veteran star of 
CO the music halls, making his first 
broadcast from St. George’s Hall, 
had the misfortune to “dry up.”’ This 
experience is more common among 
broadcasters than you would think; it 
is a form of “microphone fright”? which 
causes the muscles of the throat to con- 
tract. For a moment the broadcaster 
almost chokes. 
On this occasion Kneale Kelly, who 
was directing the orchestra, realized 
instantly what had happened, and the 


comedian owes his radio salvation to 
Kneale. At the end of every verse of 
his song the comedian developed that 
nasty catch in the throat, and each 
time Kneale covered the hitch by his 
skilful conducting of the orchestra. 
Broadcasting is full of these studio 
emergencies of which the listener knows 
nothing. 
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ne night an announ- 
©) cer was busy with 
a concert when 
somebody rang up and 
insisted on speaking to him. The 
B.B.C. telephonist pointed out that the 
announcer was engaged in the studio. 
The unknown person replied that he 
must speak to the announcer immedi- 
ately. He was switched through to him. 
“‘Please,’’ said the unknown voice, 
“T missed the news, and I want to know 
the winner of the 5.30. Can you tell 
me?’’ Then the announcer made some 
“emergency ’’ remarks ! 
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he first instrumental concert ever 

broadcast from one of the pro- 

vincial studios was a _ catas- 
trophe. A peculiar and annoying reson- 
ance was heard every time the ‘cello 
played. 

Earlier test transmissions had 
revealed no fault in the studio and the 
cause of the jarring noise was a mystery. 
One of the engineers gave it a lot of 
thought, and next morning studio 
officials were amazed to see him enter- 
ing the studio with a heap of sacking 
under his arm. He solemnly wrapped 
this round the hot water pipes in the 


_ studio. 


A ’cello was obtained and a new test 
carried out. The resonance had dis- 


‘appeared. The pipes (which had been 


installed after the studio tests) were 
in resonance with certain ‘cello notes. 


In Studtoland 


“Man o' the Mike 


dilemma which would make the 

most hard-boiled announcer 
wince was once the lot of 

Leslie Baily, the radio dramatist. 
He was taking an active part ina 
programme in the Leeds studio, 

standing at the microphone 
with his back to the orchestra. 
“ And now,” he said, giving 
a pre-arranged cue, “the 
orchestra will play three 
dances from Henry VIII by 
Edward German.” Mr. Baily 
turned round and saw to his 
horror that the orchestra had 
vanished ! Quickly he 
decided to take listeners into 
his confidence, and, joking 
about what had actually 
happened, managed to 


“gag’’ until the musicians appeared— 
smacking their lips ! 
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ose Hignell, who is becoming a 
ale popular singer on the air, is the 
daughter of a tramways inspec- 
tor in Bristol. When she was 
on the stage she received 
a valuable turquoise and 
: diamond pendant from 
an unknown admirer. It 
was handed in at the 
stage door. 
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orth Regional has_ several 
very popular dance bands 
on its broadcasting list, and 
one which gets fairly regular 
engagements is that of Will Hurst, 
which plays regularly in the Palace 
Ballroom, Blackpool. Will Hurst, 
the conductor, was something of a 
musical prodigy, for he was only 
seven years of age when he made 
his first public appearance as a 
violinist. He was only eight 
when he first joined a provincial 
orchestra. 

‘Four years in the army inter- 
fered with his musical training, but 
in 1920 he came into the lime- 
light again, graduating from 
musical directorships in Ashton-" 
under-Lyne, and the Ice Palace, 
Manchester, to the Winter Gar- 
dens, Blackpool. He took up 
his present engagement in 1923, 
and his was the first band to 
broadcast from Blackpool. 
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es Allen tells me _ that 

| he hopes to go to 
Canada and visit his 
parents after the Radio Show. 
It will be a _ well-deserved 


holiday. | 
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Rose Hignell 
comes from Bristol, and 
has understudied Evelyn 
laye. The centre pic- 
ture is of Will Hurst, 
popular North Regional 
0.B. dance band conduc- 
tor, and below are the 
Southern Sisters. Betty 


Havell, on the right, was- 


married last December. 


(above) e 
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ast summer was the finest and 

, sunniest for a decade. Broad- 

casting had a hard fight to keep 

its end up in the face of the 

attractions of outdoor sports 

and recreations. It needed something 

sensational to bring the programmes into 
the newspaper headlines. 

The sensation arrived in July, when the 
B.B.C. announced “the special engage- 
ment of the famous continental combina- 
tion, none other than the well known 
orchestra from the Café Colette.”’ 

The public, mystified by the brief 
announcement, took their portable radio 
sets out with them that evening and 
switched them on just to hear what the 
orchestra sounded like—and stopped to 
listen. 

Next morning some newspapers praised 
the programmes to the heights, while 
others—putting patriotism before art— 
vigorously decried the B.B.C. for engaging 
foreign musicians for its programmes in 
view of the unemployment at home. 

The B.B.C. refused to be drawn. Nota 
word was said of the exact origin of the 
orchestra from the Café Colette, although 
experienced continental travellers were 
quite certain that no such café existed in 
any of the big towns of Europe. 

And now here is the real truth about this 
orchestra, from the man who created it. 
His name is Walford Hyden, formerly 
conductor for Anna Pavlova. 


< | Pee my experiences at all kinds of 

concerts which I have conducted, I 
obtained the idea that real continental 
dance music would please English people,” 
he says. “I refused even to think of 


playing Anglicized tangos and the other 
so-called continental rhythms which usually 
pass for the real thing in this country. 
“The B.B.C. were delighted with the 
idea. I therefore got busy selecting the 
right type of musician. Each one of 
them was English. They all entered into 


MYSTERY of 
the CA ae 

OLETTE 
REVEALED 


n the left is the 
orchestra from 
the Café Colette 
rehearsing under the 
baton of the shirt- 
sleeved conductor, 
Walford Hyden, 
while other “Cafe 
artists’’ — Aranka 
von Major (sitting 
in foreground), 
Phyllis Stanley 
(standing) and 
Henri Leoni (in 
front of Walford 
Hyden)—can also be 
seen. Below ts 
Dino Galvani, who 
is announcer-com- 
pere in the orches- 
tva’s programmes. 


the spirit of the idea with enthusiasm. 

“T realized that the public would not be 

so intrigued with the idea if they knew that 
their own countrymen were playing in the 
orchestra as they would by the glamour of a 
‘real’ continental combination, so I kept 
the whole thing anonymous. 
% nd now for another secret. Those 
breezy continental announcements 
by Dino Galvani are written by none other 
than Eric Maschwitz, the B.B.C. variety 
chief. Galvani is, of course, Italian, and 
the only non-English niember of the entire 
company. 

“As we had been billed in such a man- 
ner as to suggest that we were the real 
thing, it was obvious that imitation would 
not be good enough. Before that first 
brief broadcast we therefore had fourteen 
rehearsals. 

“It was entirely new ground for the 
orchestra. The music I had collected 
myself at various times while I was abroad 
on my numerous tours. Each item had to 
be entirely difierently played. Even in 
similar types of music the tempo may vary 
in different parts.of the world. 

“Nowadays our experience .makes this 
side of the work much easier, of course. 
And our reputation is such that we now 
have no difficulty in obtaining manuscripts — 
of music from any part of Europe. 

“The reason is the simple one that we 
are just as well known with European 
listeners as -we are to those in Britain. 
Manuscripts arrive spontaneously from 


continental music lovers who would rather — 


hear a British band play the native music — 
than the local café orchestra.”’ 

Mr, Hyden is too modest about the 
European fame of his orchestra. The 
truth is that newspapers from Barcelona 


to Vienna, from Paris to Budapest have © 


argued fiercely as to the nationality of the 
orchestra, each country rivalling the other — 
in the claim for ownership. 

The truth is still unknown to them— — 
and if they heard it they would not believe 
it—for “‘the English are so cold-blooded !”’ 


Our King of Jazz 


JACK HYLTO 
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verybody thinks that this Guy 
Garry Allighan is a clever 
-“ editor, but they can’t get that 
sort of thing past me. Just 
because he has produced a 
magazine that keeps the bookstall managers 
busy repeating, ‘Sorry. m’m, we're sold 
right out,’”’ and he’s got half the popula- 
tion (twenty-four million, excluding 
myself) as regular readers, it is 
assumed that Rap1o MaGAZINE is 
a fine journal and simply can- 
not be improved in any way. 
I disagree; in fact, I 
disagree so _ heartily 
that, right here and 
now, I have de- 
cided to edit 
what I con- 
sider RADIO 
MaGa- 
ZINE 


should £ 

be. A 
It’s a @ 

bit revo- FF te 


lutionary 
—like all 
great ideas. 
I admit that, 
following in 
Shakespeare’s footsteps, I have 
decided to utilize somebody else’s 
idea as the basis to work on. You 
know those “programme. maga- 
zines”? that they give you when 
you go to a theatre ? Well, there’s 
the source of my idea. 

You know the sort of thing I 
mean: full of all those nicey 
spicey bits about the stars with 
which we beguile the weary hours 
we: sit perched behind a pillar 
seventeen rows back in the gal- 
lery, waiting for the bar to open 
and the curtain to go down. 

It tells us all the things we 
don’t want to know—or do we? 
The stars’ birthplaces, birth- 
stones, and birthmarks; chitter- 
chatter for the chaps and giggle- 
gaggles for the girls; ‘‘confes- 
sions’ by matinee idols; “what I 
like,’”’ by This, and “ what I hate,” 
by That; and so on, and so on. 

With that as my pattern, I 
hereby proceed to introduce myself as the 
new editor of Rapio MaGazineE, and to 
blazes with Garry Allighan ! 

I confidently expect that the big shots in 
Fleet Street will see this and want to meet 
me with a contract. I am always available 
c/o Dartmoor, except on early closing day, 
which is Thursday. 

I should like to say that there is a bit of 
dirty work somewhere. In fact, to put it 
bluntly, there isa conspiracy. Instead of 
getting the whole six penn’orth of the 
paper to blazon forth my talents, I have 
been cut down to a miserable two pages. 


er 
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MEET THE EXPERIMENTAL EDITOR 


Still, genius will out, and these two pages 
are enough for any intelligent person to see 
the sort of editor I’d make. 


MAINLY ABOUT 
PIANOFORTES 


(Dedicated to Doris Arnold and Harry 
Pepper) 


he word pianoforte is derived from 
piano, soft, and forte, loud (which is 
absurd), while the grands, semi and baby, 
are exactly the same, only morceau. (Tut /) 


There are various makes of pianofortes, 
each with special advantages; for instance, 
hymns should always be played on a Chap- 
pell, very dull songs on a Bord, while for 
rugger dinners there is nothing to beat a 
Collard and Collard. 

Though these instruments do not play a 
higher note than G, on a certain French 
piano it is possible to Pleyal. (Fie /) 


a“ Two Classes 
Pianos can be divided into 
two classes : piarnos and 
pianners. The first is 
the aristocrat of the 
music world and is 
always highly 


strung—over- 

s> strung, in 
q fact. 

+q, It has far 

es my Ommre 


eat ham - 
mers 
than a 
plum- 
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bookmaker’s 
office. The reason for its 
shape is lost in the dim past 
of history. It is a coffin- 
shaped affair with an arbour 
scooped out of the side, into 
which the unsuspecting vocal- 
ist smuggles, only to receive 
a kidney punch from the 
corner of the lid bang in the 
middle of a chanson. 

Two foot controls are pro- 
vided and are fitted at the 
bottom of a thing that is 
evidently a cross between a 
lyre and an American dollar. 

To play the machine is 
simplicity itself. Simply push 
down the black and white 
things that are grinning up 
at you. Immediately this is 
done, a noise results. 

Practice to obtain the cor- 
rect noises should be carried 
out under special conditions. 
Removal to a remote desert 
island for a period of not less 
than five years will usually 
please neighbours and relatives of the 
embryo pianist. 

Legal Affairs 

a| ‘he pianner, which is now considered a 
lethal weapon and should be registered 

under the Income Tax Acts, Schedule D, 

still continues to lead an upright life. It is 

difficult to imagine a more useful piece of 

furniture. 


Sis 


Sd ° 0 
Not only will it silence the neighbours, 
remove blight from roses and kill beetles, 
rats and mice, but the top will support a 
bunch of wax flowers under glass, a pile of 


a a ee 


autty 


hea 5 Batt Te 


library books, father’s pipe-cleaners, a 
present from Southend, and a daguerreo- 
type of Aunt Tabbitha, while there is still 
room in the interior for hat-pins, cigarette 
ends, hairpins, old glass eyes, and half-bitten 
chocolates that turned out to be soft ones. 

In these days of wireless all pianners 
should be placed on casters to prevent 
earthing. 


WOMEN 
La Constanduros Chatters About Them 
unched with Gogo Giglamps at the 
Fritz yesterday. A wonderful woman, 
my dears. Think of it—still in the front 
row of the Gaiety chorus and Pepys men- 
tioned her in his “ 


Diary. 
Has had her face 
lifted to such a 


height that she has 
to stand on a chair 
to remove her den- 
tures. 

Clever, what? 

Sd a4 ¢ 

You really must 
get one of Yvonne’s 
new jumpers, my 
dears. Almost too 
’scruciatingly posh 
to wear really. 

BW ast 1 ins: 
though.’ Always 
have them dry- 
cleaned, otherwise 
the waist-line, in- 
stead of acting as a 
choker, will trip the 


wearer up. 
5 . 4 a 
Called on a six- Mabel 
teen stone chum of Constanduros 
mine and, really, my 
poppets, there’s nothing of her. Told me 


her great scheme for shedding the super- 
fluous. ‘ 

Stands on the escalator at Baker Street 
tube station till the stairs turn into a floor, 
goes right under the scraper-off thing, and 
comes out the other end. Ingenious, isn’t 
it? Tells me that after one or two applica- 
tions her clothes simply fell off her. 


THEATRICAL 
CONFESSIONS 


No. 214%4.—Mr. Tommy 
Handley 


No. 99.—Miss Olive 


What would you do if you had the oppor- 
tunity to make London brighter ? 

Form a spit and polish brigade, recruits 
supplying own materials. 


What is your tdeal occupation when you 
are on holiday ? 
Tiddler snaring. 


Which ts your favourite restaurant? 
Any post office with vanilla-flavoured pen- 
holders. 


Which is your favourite dish ? 
Dishabille. 


On what occasion do you feel at your worst ? 
Wearing squeaky boots in church. 


On what occasion do you feel at your best ? 

Duwectly they open. 

What 1s your opinion of 
bridge ? 

It is very useful for standing 
on at midnight. 


What is your pet aversion ? 
Manicuring silk-worms. 


WHO’S ZOO 
No. 9.—Ernest Longstaffe 
GR ieiace: Next Tuesday. 
ithday: February 31. 

Career: Ernest Aloysius 
Tinklepippin Longstaffe was 
originally known as the black 
sheep of the family and, as 
such, was educated for the 
Baa. 

His famous father, Coo-Coo 
Catsup Longstaffe will be 
remembered as the first scien- 
tist to isolate the Jumper- 
woolicus Bacillus, eventually 
dying of a broken heart 
through trying to fit identi- 
fication discs on the little cocci. 

The scene of the son’s first studio was 
Mother Seigels’ Academy, where he took a 
Greats in Appetite, a Smalls in Winter 
Woollens, and a Medium in Spiritualism, 
besides being horribly mentioned for Put- 
ting the Weight, Swinging the Lead, and 
Pushing the Boat Out. 


Sa 
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He speedily delighted everyone by 


STUDPEO] HANDWRITING 


Delineated by Quacko 


Has great culinary 


- BREeBI@s 


becoming a Double Glue at Shove-Half- 
penny, a Double Six at Ludo, also a Treble 
in the 2.30 and the village choir, which made 
his heart rejoice. 

Reduced at last to the stern necessity of 
eating his act, he did so, and the sheer grit 
in the man laid the foundations of his 
present huge fortune. 


LEONARD HENRY 


(The Flower of the English Stage. How 
He Became Self-raising) 
his well-known comedian first saw light 
on February 31, ten-sixty-six-seven- 
eights (which, it will be remembered, was a 
Friday), at the village of Double Magnum 
Parva, in the coun- 
try of Weakersex. 

The child, who 
was extraordinarily 
young when born, 
was accompanied by 
a brother, who, after 
one glance at his 
companion, snatched 
up a saxophone his 
father had been re- 
stringing and blew 
himself to pieces. 

It was indeed a 
terrible blow, not 
only to his parents, 
but to the youngster, 
who was carried 
completely away 
with it. 

It is from here, 
dear reader, that our 
jolly waterman fal- 
ters and fails to 


function over our 
Ernest hero’s harrowing ex- 
Longstaffe periences. 


How the little lad, 
with only half a shirt to his back (the other 
half was in front), both boots soled, and not 
a crumb to eat except at meal times, split 
his last infinitive with a starving trouser 
stretcher he met begging his door from 
crust to crust; how he swopped his three- 
cornered Cape of Good Hope for a piece of 
eraser, rubbed himself out and began again 
—all this would take too long to tell. 

Being now thoroughly grounded (often 
on the rocks, in fact), it was not 
long before he boarded the 
struts of a portable theatre and, 
in turn, strutted the boards, his 
first play being Aladdin and His 
Lamp, in which he made an 


Tp wees is your favourite play ? 


High, with low people. 


What is the very earliest recol- 


lection you still have ? 


That old-fashioned mother of 


mine. 


Which is your favourite sport ? 
International bumble puppy. 


What ts your favourite hobby ? 


Counting confetti. 


Groves. 
he handwriting of 
Miss Olive Groves 
indicates extreme long- 
evity . of the larynx, 
coupled with immense 
warbility of the glottis. 
Has an unquenchable 
thirst for music, princi- 
pally on the ‘‘ higher ’’ 
system. 


skill and possesses -a 
wonderfully ** sharp ”’ 
range, which she uses in 
her ‘‘ flat ’’ in a charm- 
ingly ‘‘natural’’ man- 
ner. 

Can track a diminished 
seventh to its lair and 
transform it into an aug- 
mented eight by a flick 
of the uvula. 


instantaneous success as the 
wick, getting oiled twice nightly. 
Since then he has never 
looked back, except to say 
“Hoy!” to the hoi pollot. In 
his later experiences he played 
his first leading part (the front 
legs of the pantomime donkey). 
Some time afterwards he was 
given the Order of the Bath and 
was elevated to the Beerage. 


EDIT HIS OWN “RADIO MAGAZINE 
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G 
ood night, every- 


body. Good 


# WHO 
night.’’The words 
that millions of 


lonely people 


regard as a personal message 
to them. The words that 
spell the end of another day’s 
programmes. 

Who are the men who 
make this the most famous 
announcement in radio? 

First and foremost comes 
the chief announcer. His 
name is Stuart MHibberd, 
senior in work and years of all the other 
announcers. His ‘‘Good night’ set the 
fashion which all the other announcers 
now successfully copy. 

He is an example of how the necessity 
always finds the man, and the man 
can always find the opportunity. It 
would be difficult to imagine Stuart 
Hibberd as anything but an 
announcer. It is so obviously 
his métier in life to broadcast 
announcements. 


e was educated at Cam- 
bridge where he was both 

a distinguished scholar and a 
fine Rugby footballer. During 
the war he was an Officer in the 
Indian Army—a period in his life 
which has stood him in good stead 
at Broadcasting. House, for names 
in Hindustani and other Indian 
dialects hold no terrors for Stuart 
Hibberd. 

A very tall man—next to Director- 
General Sir John Reith he must be the 
tallest man in the B.B.C. His fair hair 
is slightly greying now. Just possibly the 
innumerable worries of an announcer’s 
existence may have something to do with 
that—but it is to be doubted. 


¢ a Sa 
Lost talks manuscripts, failing lights, 
“technical hitches,’’ temperamental 


artists, artists who fail to turn up, and 
even speakers who rebel at the mike, 
never upset the man who has to tell the 
listening public that the programme has 
been held up. His calm, dignified voice 
comes through reassuringly, rather like a 
doctor to a timid patient. 

Although Stuart Hibberd is a highly 
important—and outwardly emotionless— 
official at Broadcasting House he is a very 
human man in private life. He is not too 
proud to do the family shopping. In fact 
he has been known to do some on the way 
to work, and to leave the Sunday joint in 


THESE ARE THE 7% 
od night 


ANNOUNCERS AND 

WHAT DO THEY 

LOOK LIKE? 

ARTICLE LIFTS THE 

VEIL ON THESE 

MYSTERY-MEN OF 
THE AIR 


Men 


ARE THE 


THIS 


the announcer’s room, while he read the 
first news bulletin on Saturday ! 


s second to Stuart Hibberd at the 

London headquarters is Frederick 
Grisewood. Finishing his education at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, he intended to 
become a _ singer. His musical and 
artistic abilities constitute the reason 
why he still does a considerable amount 
of work on the productions side of 
broadcasting even though announcing 
takes up so much of his time. Some- 
times, too, he has appeared in vaudeville 
shows. The Oxfordshire dialect turn 
given by “Our Bill” from time to time 
is one of his efforts; in fact he is quite a 
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HH“: are the two. senior 
announcers. Above is 
Stuart Hibberd, whose 
silken tones whisper a bed-time 
farewell every night. On the 
left is Freddie Grisewood, 
vocalist and linguist, the man 
who can even make the Fat 
Stock prices sound romantic. 


linguist and can pass any test in 
five languages. 


he perfection of his voice for announc- 

ing, and the continual demand for it, is 
the chief reason why his talent as a singer 
remains unknown to the listening public. 
Nevertheless he could quite easily gain a 
reputation as a golden voiced vocalist as 
he has as a golden voiced announcer. 

As regards his personal appearance and 

private life he is tall, dark, and clean 
shaven. He is married and has one 
daughter of whom he is inordinately fond. 
She is being taught to be a thorough little 
sportswoman. 
_ The reason for that is not far to seek. 
Freddie Grisewood is an all-round athlete 
—golf, tennis, hockey, squash racquets, 
shooting, fishing can all be classed amongst 
his recreations. 

Lastly, strange as it may seem for an 
announcer, he has a completely 
unquenchable sense of humour TURN TO 
which reveals itself at every PAGE 53 
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arie Wilson 1s 

leader of Section 
E of the B.B.C. Orches- 
tra and a violinist of 
virtuoso standing. 
Started studying at the 
Royal College at the age 
of fifteen and eniered 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
im 1922, playing there 
for three years. Made 
her first broadcast nine 

years ago. 


he B.B.C. scoured 
the whole of Great 
Britain before they found that brilliant 
collection of orchestral players who now 
comprise the B.B.C. Orchestra. Thousands 
applied, one hundred and twenty were 
selected ; these realizing the dream 
of a conductor’s heart as being, 
every man and woman, the 
best in his or her particular 
department. 
Further, the con- 
ductor’s nightmare, 
the deputy, the 
player who turned 
up to the perfor- 
mance but not to 
the rehearsals, was 
entirely eliminated. 
Players signed a 
contract for a year 
atanexcellentsalary, 
and the B.B.C., from 
that moment, took 
entire possession of 
their services. That, 
of course, was right 
and proper, and the 
only way in which 
a body of 120 players 
can merge and fuse 
until they are work- 


ARTHUR CATTERALL 
Leader and solo violinist of 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orches- 
tra. Professor of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 
associated with the Hallé 


ing in. perfect harmony as one man. 
aa ¢ 5 

To realize conditions in English .orches- 
tras before the advent of the B.B.C., here 
is a story, old in the profession, but 
possibly new to you. A distinguished 
foreign conductor, infuriated by a suc- 
cession of deputies at rehearsals, turned to 
the third horn and said, in biting tones: 
“T am delighted to see, gentlemen, that 
the person of Mr. X, our third 
horn, has remained unchanged 
during rehearsals.” ‘Your 
pardon, Herr Doctor,’’ said 
Mr. X, “I’m afraid my 
deputy will be play- 
ing at the perfor- 
mance !” 


Nhe B.B.C. is the 
first organisa- 
tion in England that 
_has had the money 
to support an 
orchestra of this size 
and quality on a 
regular contract 
basis ; the first, there- 
fore, to be in a 
position to stamp 
out the evil of the 
deputy player. Dr. 
Boult, who has 
guided the destinies 
Ofethie Bb. Bac. 
orchestra since its 


Was 


orchestra as leader for many 


years. 
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formation, has been firm on this point. 
His policy, with the full support of the - 
B.B.C. behind him, has been that, paying 
the piper as they do, they have a right to 
call the tune. And they pay the piper to 
some considerable effect. 
a4 + a 

At a very conservative estimate the 
B.B.C. Orchestra costs the B.B.C. well over 
£100,000 a year in salaries. Rank-and-file 
players receive £11 a week, principals more 
and leaders more still. 


In return for this the B.B.C. ask for 


a working week of thirty-six hours. This 
is hard work but not too hard. Each 
player has one day a week entirely. free, 
and the B.B.C. stipulate that it should be 
kept free, for rest, relaxation, exercise, 
private practice, sleep; anything, in fact, 
that will fit him and keep him fit for the 
next week’s work. What is not 
allowed is for this free day to be 
used in fulfilling other 
engagements, and a very 
wise rule it is, although 
* occasional exceptions 
: are permitted. 
2 It falls to the lot 
of Mr. Richard 
Pratt, -the 


é 


x 
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official B.B.C. Orchestral Manager, to 
decide on these exceptions; to grant or 
withhold permission for a player to accept 
an engagement outside ordinary B.B.C. 
work. I know Richard well, and I know 
that when he does make an unpopular 
decision it is, in nine cases out of ten, made 
in regard to the player’s health and not in 
the interests of red tape. 


“he players all receive a month’s holiday 
on full pay, although naturally not all 
at the same time. Here again Richard 
Pratt has to exercise the wisdom of 
Solomon in deciding who shall go away, 
and when. Every player has te have his 
or her holiday before the Prom. season 
begins in August, and every player, being 
only human, wants to get away in June 
or July, when there’s a reasonable chance 
of some-sun (and so would most people 
who worked in artificial air and light for 
the major part of the year). 
F Sd Sd + 
Richard’s difficulty is that some portion 
of the orchestra has fo be at Broadcasting 
House during these months for pro- 
grammes, and so they, poor things, have 
to pack their bags and sally forth in the 
doubtful sunshine of early May. The trials 
of an orchestral manager are manifold ! 


fter the Proms. are over, every player. 
has four days’ clear rest, and they 
need it! Imagine, if you can, playing 
a concert every night for eight weeks, with 
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There are, of course, exceptions 
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a three-hour rehearsal every morning in the 
hottest time of the year. No wonder, last 
year, the B.B.C. relaxed and allowed the 
players to perform in soft shirts. 

Illness in the orchestra-is rare, and if it 
does crop up, players are allowed time off 
until they are fit again, also on full pay. 
Conditions such as these have never existed 
for orchestral’ players in all the musical 
history of England before, and it is small 
wonder that “the B.B.C. Orchestra has 
become the Mecca of British musicians. 

¢ a4 a 

Amongst those who are fortunate enough 
to be members an occasional doubt crops 
up in the nsnd and that is where is all 
this leading me—are not my chances of 
becoming a soloist growing more and more 
remote? To balance there is the con- 
viction : I have an assured job—I am well 
paid and I work under reasonable con- 
ditions. And a bird in the hand, be it 
a humble sparrow twittering in the second 
violins, is worth two in that prickly and 
dubious bush of stardom. 

So you will find that in the ranks of the 
B.B.C. orchestra are names that have, in 


. the past, made reputations on the solo 


platform and who could, were they so 
inclined, make such reputations in the 
future. 


eanwhile, to revert to my. original 
subjéct,, what is the result of the 
no-deputy system on the B.B.C. orchestra ? 


Briefly, it has built a unified orchestra, 
where each man knows the failings, 
limitations and capabilities of those around 
him ; this is the first consideration of good 
orchestral playing. 

I will not say it has built the finest 
orchestra in the world, because it hasn't; 
it is too young.and new. But, given time, 
there is every possibility that this 
orchestra will soon be entering the 
lists with the Berlin and Boston 
symphony orchestras—and beat- 
ing them to it ! 

+ aa ¢ 

The orchestra works under 
the permanent conductorship 
of Dr. Adrian Boult, the 
B.B.C.. Director. of Music. 
Other staff conductors handle 
the various sections from time 
to time, for studio concerts. 
These are Mr. Leslie. Wood- 
gate, Edward Clark, Almyer 
Buesset, Joseph Lewis, and 
B. Walton O’Donnell. But to 
Dr. Boult falls the responsi- 
bility of the public concerts. 


to this rule. 

During the. Promenade con- 
cert season, Sir Henry Wood 
takes charge. This is only 
tight and proper. Sir Henry 
and the Proms. have been 
associated. for so many years 
now that it would seem un- 


thinkable to see anybody else standing in 
the conductor’s rostrum. From August 
to the middle of September the B.B.C. 
Orchestra, with the exception of a small 
section of players who do the studio con- 
certs, belongs to him. 

On the opposite page is a picture of 
Arthur Catterall, the leader. Some people 
seem a little vague as to what exactly is 
meant by a leader, and so I hope I may be 
forgiven if I enter into a somewhat 
obvious explanation. 

The leader of an orchestra is always a 
violinist. He imvariably sits on the 
extreme left of the conductor, on the 
outside of the first desk of the first violins. 
His job is to form a link between the con- 
ductor and the rest of the orchestra in 
matters concerning discipline, small details 
of bowing, phrasing, and so on. He is 
responsible for seeing that the conductor 
is kept from as many small worries as 
possible. 


e is also, by virtue of 
his position, the 
finest fiddler in the 
orchestra. Occasionally 
in orchestral works 
a short passage has 
to be played by one 
violin alone. It is 
always the leader 
who plays it. When 
I tell you that 


Lauvence Turner is the 
Section D_ sub- 
principal first violin of 
the B.B:C. Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Arthur Catterall is one of the highest paid 
men in the B.B.C. you will understand the 
importance of his position. The able way 
in which he fills it is obvious to anyone 
who has watched him at work. 

His deputy head-men are Laurence 
Turner, who leads Section E, and Marie 
‘Wilson, the leader of Section D. Both 
are under thirty, both stand high in their 
profession, and after them come a host of 
other talented musicians. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, in the 
formation of the B.B.C. Orchestra, the 
B.B.C. have performed a very fine public 
duty : one that will rank high among their 
achievements. 

a * ¢ 

That the Orchestra is now rapidly 
gaining an international reputation is 
indicated from its known popularity with 
continental listeners. There is also other 
evidence of its growing fame. 

Distinguished conductors such as Sir 
Landon Ronald, Koussevitsky, 
Bruno Walter, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and others 
have on _ occasion 

accepted the B.B.C’s 
invitation to con- 
duct the orchestra. 

Such events are 
giving Britain an 
undreamed-of 
position of 
musical prestige. 


HECTOR 
HAMILTON 


A product of Yorkshire, 
studied in Huddersfield ; 
led Yorkshire String Quar- 
tet for six years. Is a 
Professor of the Royal 
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Manchester College of 
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Should a Chess Combat 
be broadcast ? 


SYOGO HAVIA:E 


r . 
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"SOME EXCLUSIVE SCOOPINGS 


are in the receipt of the as 
follows communiqué from an 
Hon. admirer as thusly : “Sir, 
—I regard you to be not any 
better as. a 100 per cent. 
punkster of the 1-st water, who, more 
likely as not, are non-able to successfully 
distinguish between a wireless radio and a 
coffee-grinder. Because of having pur- 
sued your so reliableless informations and 
hintings in No. 2 of Hon. RapIo MAGAZINE, 
I have achieved to entirely imbust my 
40 h.p. internal-combustion all-mains set, 
which I shall now have to pay per 5s. od. 
weekly for without receiving in lieu any 
musics out of it or other audible assets. I 
shall report you to Hon. B.B.C. as a 
competantless nincompop and also suit 
you for damages.” 

I imbeg to inform the abovely feeble- 
brained and ¥,-witted knobs-twister that 
I are an entirely non-B.B.C. person and do 
not impurse a Id. from them. Actions for 
damages should be addressed to Hon. 
Editor of this magazine who, I do not hesi- 
tate to doubt, will give them his best 
quality attention. 


I are an enormously busy person and 
cannot waste my so valuable time read- 
ing the educationless effusings of such 
ignorami as the abovely quoted pifflester. 

I are given to inform that Hon. B.B.C. 
are contemplating to perform some very 
novel and entertaining features before not 
so very long. “Among these are 1 which 
will non-dubitably cause prodigeous enthu- 
siasms in all \4’s,”’ said a frightfully high 
B.B.C. official a day or 2. before last. 
“This are not any the less as a broadcast 
from all stations of a sunset in the Sahara 
desert. 

“This will necessiate frightful expense. 


It will, we trust to sincerely hope, broaden 
the intelligents of those ignoramus persons 
who, very perhapsly, have not ever heard 
of the Sahara desert, and cause them to 
acquire some good quality up-lift.” 

This, I feel more sure as eggs, will prove 
to non-doubtlessly be a step in the right 
direction. If, as I confidently prognose, it 
proves to be more popular as hot pies, 
Hon. B.B.C. may be encouraged to perform 
us a broadcast of moon-rise over the Andes, 
or dawn breaking above the Caledonian 
Market. 


ven persons who hate the wireless more 
worse as poison, will be able to listen-in 

without suffering audible inconvenients, 
while impoverish persons with only a 
.05 h.p. super-hetless, non-licensed crystal 
set, will hear just as well as the so proud 
possessor of the latest triple-expansion, self- 
lubricating, syncro-meshed all-valve set. 

“Another very A.1 and nobbish idea,’’ 
informed saidly high official, “are a broad- 
cast of a day on Dartmoor. This should 
prove to be not only good entertainings, 
but also a 95 per cent. warning to those 
honestless persons who seek to consume our 
programmes and other perks without 
having disimbursed their ros. od. p.a. 

“As Dartmoor persons are non-allowed 
to talk, the only disturbants will be the 
clanking of hammers on rocks as the 
habttués pursue their geological labours in 
the quarries.” 
a oa 5 

Personally myself, I think it should be 
far more better to broadcast the abovely 
during the Children’s Hour. Thusly infan- 
tines with criminal hopes, or who contem- 
plate to become burglars, pirates or gang- 
sters, would learn the sort of rewarding 
they may anticipate to confidently expect, 
and thusly their piousless ambitions would 
be pinched in the bud. 
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For more as several years now, sportings 
like as football, tennis and Derby racings 
have, been broadcast per radio. I are 
privileged to now inform that other 
national sportings like as darts, chess and 
suchly indoor athletics may be added to 
the B.B.C. ~ programmes 
Indeedly, a small feathered sparrow has 
whispered to my private ear that special 
arrangements are being made to broadcast 
the next International Darts Champion- 
ship to be held at ‘‘ The Green Cow”’ at 
Chorley-cum-Chump. 

As some of the world’s most celebrated 
dartsters will join in this highly magnificent 
and most edifying combat, we may confi- 
dently anticipate to expect some very good 
excitements among the sporting haute 
monde. Since impenning the above I are 
inform that Hon. B.B.C. are also contem- 
plating relays of incidental drinking noises 
at the same time. 

The World’s Chess Combat to be fought 
at Hastings this year, are a horse of a 
different tune. “‘ While achieving to realize 
the so enormous and world-wide enthusiasm 


such a broadcast would cause to ensue,’” 


informed another frightfully high B.B.C. 
official, ‘‘ we feel that it might end in some 
deplorish diplomatic ‘incident.’ 
i s chessters of all nations will be 
fighting for the ‘championships 
belt, anything in the nature of fracas 
(French for nose-punchings) between same, 
would, if heard through the microphone, 
cause to produce high feeling among the 
listeners and be extremely non-edifying.” 
All correct-thinking persons will agree 
that this are a very ticklish question, as 
chessters are noted for their so dangerous 
pugnacity. The imbanging of shots and 
cries of wounded would, we must all 
constrain to agree, be entirely au contrairve 
to Hon. B.B.C’s policy of toujours politesse. 


thisly year. - 
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Cod Slixf 


: ou know the one 
== | about the radio star 
who, seeing rows of fresh cod lying on a 
fishmonger’s slab, their eyes glassy and 
their mouths wide open, exclaimed— 
“Heavens! that reminds me, I’ve got to 
broadcast at St. George’s Hall!” 

Well, mine’s the other kind of cod—the 
kind that has its American equivalent in 
the term “hokum.’’ Somebody says: 
‘“Why don’t you write a cod opera?”’ and 
you immediately think of Fishes’ Roes- 
enkavalier, to be conducted, maybe, by 
some great man like Halibut Coates. 


Sa aa ad 
When you are told that Val Gielgud wears 
a beard so that he cannot be mistaken for 
A. J. Alan, whom nobody has evey seen, 
that’s cod, pure and simple. 
5 + aa 
Gracie Fields is still nervous at the 
microphone. They say her knees knock 
together so loudly that Sidney Baynes takes 
his tempo from them. In the old Savoy 
Hill days a Colonel Brand ran the anti- 
knees-knocking department. He had a 
big room and the keys of the cupboard. 
Nowadays it’s a waste of time turning up 
early for broadcasts. 
¢ ° ° 
aster : Describe an announcer. 
Scholar : It’s a noun, sir. 
Master : Announcer ? 
Scholar : Yes, sir, a noun, sir. 
Master : What kind of a noun, sir, is 
announcer ? 
Scholar : A substantive. 
(Torn it—and it was just beginning to 
sound like Will Hay !) 
Sd oa 5 
Alec McGill chattered so much as an 
infant that the cotton wool which his nurse 
stuck in her ears cost the McGill family 
gs. 6d. a week. One day, in Hyde Park, 
he fell out of his pram unnoticed, and, 
still chattering, crawled over to little 


Gwennie Vaughan, who was playing on 
the grass all by herself, pretending she 
They formed 


was interrupting people. 


ere 


otsam and Mr. Jetsam” 


their present partnership there and then. 
5 a4 aa 

Paul Bearer, of Gravesend, 1s programmed 
for another of his bright talks on “Coffins 
I Have Lowered,’ and is due to re-hearse. 
You will remember his last cheery broadcast, 
which was entitled “‘Tomb It May Concern.” 

+ + So 

Strange how unthinking people 
mix up these various Pauls at 
Broadcasting House. One old lady 
writes asking if it is Paul England 
who is connected with the control 
department. Now I Askew ! 

+ 5 + 
N“* appreciating the origin of 
our traditional nonsense 
thyme, “‘Pop Goes the Weasel,” 
Americans have adapted the lyric 
to their own times, thus: 
‘* Half a pound of radio rice, 

No matter what the cost be; 
Mix it up and make it nice, 

Bing goes the Crosby! ’’ 

+ 5 * 

It is said that even the highest 
executives at Broadcasting House 
get exasperated with each other at 
times. Two of them were on inspec- 
tion patrol recently.- One said: “‘Is 
that a cigarette butt on the floor 
there?’”’ The other said: “It is. 
Smoke it if you like; I won’t look.” 

¢ oa + 

Not wishing to poach upon Doris 
Arnold’s preserves, I would neverthe- 
less like to call the attention of male 
broadcasters to the neat little jacket, 
vest, and pants in which I have been 
attending rehearsals lately. This was 
made for me by Charles Hayes during 
spare time at Elstree (he makes all his 
own clothes) and is of Sharman tweed, 
trimmed with Watt-nots, and is caught 
in at the waistline 4 la Macdonnell which 
makes it a surprise item in 
any masculine wardrobe. I 
am sorry I have no picture of 
myself in this roguish, outfit 
—one was taken but the 
decision in regard to the 
destruction of the negative 
was in the affirmative. 
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Brewer, the producer, who is in charge of Freddy looks off-stage through the glass 
the variety programme about to commence. window beyond which sits the “balance 
ou read: ‘‘8 p.m. Variety.’’ Charles carries his great height along with and control” man. 
And you switch on your set, a swinging stride. He is still on the right A red light glows on the wall. i 
light your pipe, and stretch side of forty. You know, with a tinge of thrill, that . 1 
i your legs out to the fender . . The clock in the foyer now says three Britain is listening to that studio. i) 
But what if Ariel, deserting minutes to eight. The artists go into the Freddy makes a sign to S. Kneale Kelly. | 
| his pedestal at Broadcasting House, studio, where the B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra The baton cuts the air, and the rousing | 
| appeared at your elbow and took you is tuning up. You follow. As you enter chords of variety’s overture fill the studio. | 
I ‘@ backwards along those wireless waves your . your feet sink into a thick carpet and you. rs + rs , 


i” 
q switch had just tapped, to the place of walk noiselessly across to the seats for the After a few bars the orchestra softens 
2 | their origin? audience at the back. down, and Freddy announces the pro- =| 
i What would you see? gramme at the microphone. Sitting at the ‘| 
a You aré in the orange and yellow foyer odernistic, decorated in tones of grey, back you can hardly hear him above the 
i | of Studio BA, two floors below street level black and orange, the studio has also still playing orchestra. The listener hears 
| 


i | at Broadcasting House. The clock on the a small gallery for an audience. There isa him with the orchestra only very faintly 
) walls says ten minutes to eight. Sitting stage, with a grand piano at one side, over playing in the background, because the 


she reaches a high note—a piece of the 
technique of broadcasting necessary to- | 
avoid those high notes “blasting’”’ through 
your loud-speaker. | 


reading to himself from a wad 
of foolscap. It is Ernest Sefton, 


i it here is “ Freddy’. Grisewood, one of the which is hung a microphone on an adjust- balance and control man has cut down the 
ie a announcers—and he sometimes takes part able metal rod. At the centre of the stage power of the orchestra microphone and | 
ii Hi in dramatic programmes. two more microphones hang from the brought up that of Freddy's. | 
i a He is tall, good-looking, and there is ever ceiling. The twenty-eight members of the The artists go through their turns. | 
ia a humorous twist lurking abouc the corners orchestra are accommodated on the floor Ernest Sefton, wise-cracking like fury . . 
be of his mouth and a sparkle in his dark eyes. immediately below the stage. Drops each sheet of his typescript notes 

enh is He is scanning a sheet of the typescript— “Silence, please, everybody !”’ on to the floor as he finishes with it... | 
wa the announcements for the coming variety It is Freddy Grisewood, on the stage. Retires out of breath and with a perspiring 
et ie ti programme. He moves over to the hanging microphones. _ brow. | 
i i ry . + There is a hush. S. Kneale Kelly, con- Rose Hignell, singing musical comedy ii 
i i A sturdily-built man, with a jovial face, ductor of the orchestra—a slightly built, songs with the orchestra . . . Turns her | 
eG walks up and down one side of the foyer, dark-haired man—waits with baton raised. face away from the microphone whenever | 
f U P : | 


the actor having a last- 
minute rehearsal with himself. 


H H s i 
fi | | : | 
| A lady comes in. The first e B A Cc K S T A G = 


he Western Brothers arrive. They 
have dashed in-a taxi from a West | 
ea slips off an evening wrap and ark End theatre to squeeze in their broadcast | 
i i sits down. She seems quite at eae turn and then rush back again to the stage. | 
home as she picks up.a news- AT A One is stouter than the other, but there is | 
Se and glances through it. quite a family likeness. Both wear red | 

And so she should be, for it is : carnations in their coats. | 
i a anes the soprano, who One sits at the piano, and the other stands | 
iy tf is a broadcasting favourite. ‘ is side. ‘Hello, cadS)<. fn ngAs | 
i All the hile there has been Ss T U D 3 O S H O WwW rcutian le eathe eaee a | 
ie dodging about between the All through the broadcast you have been }, 
th foyer and _ studio Charles a little amazed at the odd jobs Freddy 


thing which strikes you about 
her is the blue of her eyes. She 
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P 
i 


Means 


©” the ex- 
treme left 
ts Harry Tate 
(complete with his 
famous  mous- 
tache)- and his 
company broad- 
casting the 
““Motoring’’ 
sketch, and next 
to it is a photo- 
graph taken dur- 
ing a broadcast 
of a Jack Hulbert 
show. 


Grisewood has been doing. You thought 
that his business was simply and purely to 
announce each turn as it came along, but 
you have seen him walk silently on to the 
stage and gently move one of the artists 
a little nearer to or further from the 
microphone, you have seen him come down 
on to the floor and turn the pages of the 
pianist’s music, and you have seen him 
rush out to show a performer the way to 
the B.B.C. restaurant and rush back again 
in time for his next announcement. 


~he Western Brothers are the last turn. 
As they walk off Kneale Kelly whips 
up his orchestra into a rousing finale. 
The minute hand of the clock on the studio 
wall is a fraction off nine. The man in 
the balance and control room “fades out”’ 
the orchestra .. . 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
A lift jumps up two floors. Artists walk 
across the dignified vestibule of Broad- 
casting House and go out through the 
swing doors. They stand on the pavement, 
under Ariel’s statue, and call fora taxi... 
Meanwhile, ten floors above the variety 
studio there is a vital knob—a knob which 
can cut off the programmes to millions of 
listeners, or cause indescribable chaos in 
the studios. The man who sits before the 
control board with that knob is really the 
most important link in the chain between 
the artist and the transmitting aerial. The 
public knows little about him. 


I" the control room are the volume 
controls connected with every. studio 
in the building. 
First there are the “‘mixer’’ controls, 
enabling effects noises and echoes to be 
blended with the ordinary transmission. 
In this room also is the terminus of one 
section of the simultaneous broadcasting 
system, by which Broadcasting House can 
supply programmes to any Regional station 


or vice versa. All these jobs may be 
required to be done at the same time. 
Some studios may be busy with rehearsals, 
while in another is a concert, and in others 
talks, a play, and a dance band session. 
One can therefore realize very easily that 
the control room consists of a bewildering 
conglomeration of switches and knobs 
which represent a living nightmare to the 
man who is not “in the know.” 


jhe who uses the telephone realizes 
that cross-talk from. another line 
is a very common event. It is even more 
difficult to avoid this on the B.B.C. lines, 
and yet no complaint of interference of this 
kind has ever been traceable to the control 
room—which is a testimonial to the remark- 
able efficiency of the men responsible. 

Their job in a variety broadcast consists 
chiefly of ‘‘fading’’ naturally and gradually 
from one item to another. They must also 
watch that the band is not heard more 
loudly than the singer. The men chosen 
for the job are primarily musicians, and 
they have to have an almost unparallelled 
knowledge of all kinds of music in order to 
carry out their job efficiently. 

Another little known job is to add an 
echo to a broadcast. A 
variety show would not 
have the real music-hall 
atmosphere unless this — 
was done. The arti- 
ficial echo created in the 
bowels of Broadcasting 
House is blended into the 
variety broadcast. 

This is effected by 
reproducing the ordinary 
programme through a 
loud-speaker at one end 
of a long room and pick- 
ing up the sounds at the 
other end. The sound thus picks up an 
echo en route. By manipulation in the 
control room the degree of echo can be 
altered as required. 

The man at the control panel 
makes listeners think they hear a 
sound which never existed in that 
particular form, and by so doing 
materially enhance the interest in 
broadcasting. 


Ernest Sefton, the ‘‘Lon 

Chaney of Radio,” can 

change his voice to suit 
any character. 


his side of broadcasting 
technique has been deve- 
loped during very recent years. 
If the B.B.C. were to broad- 
cast programmes in the style 
of the early ’20’s there would 
be an immediate outcry. 
That Britain is in the fere- 
front both of presentation 
and transmitting technique 
can be proved by listening 
to some overseas broad- 
casts. Blasting and 
muzziness are common. 
In a B.B.C. broadcast 
they are unknown. 


¢ ° 


Simultaneously re- 
ceivers have been 
vastly improved, and 
to-day a variety broad- 
cast ‘‘on the air” is 
as lifelike as the genuine 
article. : 
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“ Saxophive”’ : (8) the Brosa String Quartet ; (9) Sydney Kyte, ex-Life Guardsman 
and conductor of the Piccadilly Hotel Orchestra ; (10) Alec McGill and Gwen 
Vaughan, the ‘“‘ Wireless Chatterers” ; (11) Hogsnorton’s publicity agent—Gilhe 
Potter; (12) the Carlyle Cousins, Queens of Syncopation, and (13) Ben Osborne and 
Nellie Perryer, snapped during a broadcast from the Melbourne station, Australia. 
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A B.B.C. Engineer fixes the microphone to pick up the 
noises of the crowd on Derby Day 


We ee 
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f t is surprising how few people 
~) realize the amount of organiza- 
tion and hard work which is in- 
dicated by the 
simple words 
“relayed from the Hotel 
Magnificent.’’ Surprising, 
that is, when one realizes 
how well-informed people 
are on the majority of 
radio topics, but not so 
strange when one considers 
the personality of the 
Outside Broadcast Director, 
Gerald Cock. The O.B. 
Department rarely allows the full light of 
publicity to be turned upon it, but there 
are many who think that Mr. Cock is one 
of the most valuable (as he is one of the 
most modest) members of the staff at 
Broadcasting House. 


° Sd a4 

The work of the O.B.’s is not confined 
to the more spectacular events like the 
Derby, the Boat Race, and the Cup Final, 
but is going on quietly every day. Without 
the O.B.’s there would be no “. . . going 
over to the Savoy Hotel for Dance Music 
until midnight,’ no lunch time music, no 
organ recitals, no church services, and no 
Promenade Concerts. 

The organization and spade work which 
is necessary before a new cinema organ 
can make its debut on the air or before a 


TLTHARI Pes 


—— ACCORDING TO THE.B.B.C. 


cathedral service can be broadcast is 
considerable, and Gerald Cock and his two 
assistants, 


the imperturbable Leonard 
Schuster 
and John 
Snagge, are 
in conse- 
quence 
three of the 
busiest men 
int -be&e 
Bic 

Side by 
side with 
the O.B. 
Department, which is, of course, part of 
the Programme organization, are the O.B. 
engineers under their capable chief, H. H. 
Thompson, and his assistant, Mr. Wood. 
O.B. engineers are divided into sections, 
and at least one section, comprising two 
men with all the necessary paraphenalia, 
has to be present at every broadcast the 
O.B. Department controls. 


[' is not always the most spectacular 
O.B.’s which are the greatest troubie to 
arrange. The Boat Race, of course, in 
which the commentary is actually trans- 
mitted by wireless from a launch in motion, 
will always require hours of patient testing 
before perfect reception can be guaranteed, 
but football matches present no particular 
difficulties, and have become by now 
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almost a matter of routine. 

Most people would probably 
be surprised to learn that the 
type of O.B.. which frequently 


presents the most difficulties 


is an organ recital from a 
church or cathedral. In the 
first place the O.B. point is 
probably somewhat remote since 
it must, of course, be out of 
sight, and running the necessary 
wires from it to the microphone 
positions in a church is in itself 
a ticklish job, especially in the 
case of an organ which is 
divided into two sections. 


¢ aa 5 


Usually the only possible 
position is found to be just 
under the roof or suspended in 
mid-air fifty feet from the 
ground. Consequently the O.B. 
engineer may find that he has 
to climb to the top of the 
building and risk his life crawl- 


ing along buttresses and hanging 4 


on by his eyebrows. 

There is no doubt that the 
most fascinating jobs from the 
point of view of the O.B. man 
are the running commentaries. 


These occasions have their 


exciting moments. George 
Allison will probably never 
forget hanging head downwards 
from the roof of the Grand 
Stand at Epsom in order to get 
a better view, with a faithful 


It was fortunate that this did 
not happen to Geoffrey Gilbey, 
for he has a horror of heights 
and even needed a certain 
amount of persuasion to go up 
a ladder on to the roof of the 
County Stand at Doncaster... Bob Lyle, 
who does all the racing commentaries, is 
another who dislikes climbing, though once 
he is comfortably ensconced inside the 
B.B.C. hut he does not care if it snows, 
except from the point of view of visibility. 


ut one could go on like this for ever. 


There is the story of what the O.B. 
engineer said to the Major of the Royal 
Engineers at the Aldershot Tattoo, the 
sad tale of the dirt track racing when 
every rider fell off and not a single race 
was finished, not to mention Bob Lyle 
at the Derby allowing his excitement to 
get the better of his vocabulary ! 


O.B. engineer holding his legs. — 
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Undoubtedly many people who aspire 


to jobs with the B.B.C. would first of all 
attempt to obtain a position in the O.B. 
Department. 


Who would not have a job that takes — 


one to Twickenham one day, Epsom or 


Aintree the next, and Aldershot the day : “4 
after? The work is forever full of variety, 


even though it has its elements of danger 
and periods of tiring work. 

The B.B.C. could not get on without its 
O.B. engineers, and at the risk of bringing 


a blush to the face of the O.B. Director, — 4 
it must be said that it is very difficult to 


imagine the Department without Gerald 


Cock. May his next eight years in this 
job be as successful as his last eight.— — 


Alan Howland. 
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omeone badly blundered when 
the public were deprived of the 
pleasure of hearing Bert Ambrose 
and his Embassy Orchestra as 
usual on Saturday nights. 
Ambrose was away in the States at the 
time and, curiously enough, Gerald Cock, 
director of outside broadcasting, was also 
on the other side of the Atlantic, taking a 


well earned rest. It is probably not going. 


too far to say that had both remained at 
home the broadcasts would have continued. 

The trouble appears to have devcloped 
through a complaint on the part of the 
Music Publishers’ Association to the B.B.C. 
because Ambrose’s Band had included in 
a broadcast a prohibited song, in spite of 
the fact that a warning notice about it 
had been sent to the Ambrose office from 
the publisher concerned. Inadvertently 


this notice was overlooked and the tune ~ 


went through—no doubt quite a damaging 
error from the point of view of the copy- 
right owners 
aa a4 ad 

These prohibited songs are always asso- 
ciated with big American films or theatri- 
cal shows which are due to come to London. 
Sometimes the tunes in themselves are so 
arresting that they play a great part in the 
success of the productions with which they 
are concerned—for example, “Night and 
Day’’—and it stands to reason, therefore, 
that if they are pre-released and hack- 
neyed then the shows are all the weaker 
when they open. 


B74 leaders should not broadcast them, 
since there is ample material without 
damaging the interests of song writers and 
publishers who have everything at stake 
in the proper exploitation of their tunes. 

But it is not surprising if the bands 
chance their arms. Each is anxious to 
gain a reputation for being first with the 
hits, and these West End bands have, of 
course, to cater for a travelled class, many 
of whom come from America where they 
hear the show successes in the first place 
and consequently request them—nay, 
demand them—from the leaders of the 
West eae een bands. 
aa 5 

I ame at the Dorchester a short time 
ago and was chatting over this question 


with Jack Jackson, whose wonderful suc-: 


cess with his band at this most expensive 
of London’s show. places is thoroughly 
deserved. I have yet to hear a heavier 
floor show better accompanied than was 


the one at the Dorchester on the occasion of | 


my visit. 

Jack Jackson is in the same position as 
the other band leaders. These ection aa 
numbers are always being requested by the 
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Dipemrelnndille Oke hiring veteran waae-isieee: ali 
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and his Band more often. 


BAND 


diners, who, since they have to pay a 
guinea cover charge before they start to 
eat anything at all, naturally look upon 
the bands as part of the fixtures specially 
installed for their particular service. 

Jack told me that he always gets an 
elevated eyebrow when, having received 
such a request, he has to go into a long 
explanation as to why he cannot grant it. 
He is in much the same trouble when he is 
broadcasting because the dancers simply 
cannot understand that on such a particu- 


lar occasion he has to adbere to a strict 


programme specially designed to please 
millions. 


Or”: of the most frequent requests he 
gets at the moment is a num- 

ber called ‘““Heat Wave.” Thigg 
too, is a show number and definitely 
not one which could be broadcast} 
since its lyric is of a decidedl 
visqué nature. 

To be asked by some importan 
state official, perhaps, to play. 
in the middle of a broadcg 
for a carefully worded r¢ 


Although the 
reported to have pai 
between {1,200 to {150 
week for the Cab Callowaye™ 
Band, the B.B.C.—at the 
time of writing—has arranged 
no broadcast of this highly 
diverting act. One has to 
admit that such an oversight 
on the part of the official 
bookers requires some sort 
of an explanation. 

But then so has _ the 
repeated neglect to broadcast Jack Hylton 
With the 
British jazz master it cannot be a question 
of expense since he is quite prepared to give 
his show at a convenient date for the 
modest fee which is all that is offered. 


D on’t they understand in the programme 
department of the B.B.C. that an 
hour from such a band as this is a complete 
variety entertainment in itself, and that 
the general masses of the country have 
proved, time and time again, by the way 
they roll up at variety houses where this 
band is billed, that there is no better 
attraction in British entertainment? 
5 * 5 

Nor can I personally understand why 
Maurice Winnick’s recent broadcast from 
Ciro’s Club has so far been its first and 
last. It was a very good show for a first 
time effort; in fact a good show from any 
point of view, and so much better than a 
great many others put up by regular out- 
side broadcasting bands. 

I begin to think that there will never be 


Dawn Davis, 
who croons with 
Charlie (“Clap 
Hands’) Kunz 
and his Casani 
Club Orchestra. 
Charlie’s  photo- 
graph appears 
below. 


justice done to bands 
so long as the O.B. 
system prevails. Get 
these bands into the 
studio and pay them on 
merit, then we shall have 

real competition and a gen- 
uine effort to excel. 

If tt 1s true that-the provincial outside 
broadcasting bands are only being paid a 
fee of some £7 to {£10 per broadcast 
then it is high time that an investigation of 
the reason for the practice was carried out. 
This is not only underpayment but it is a 
direct invitation to the performers to seek 


-a reward from side angles such as song 


plugging and other adventitious windfalls 
which have pernicious reactions on the 
performers. 


s a matter of fact, although payment 
in cash for the specific broadcasting 
of tunes is a thing of the past, certain of 
those band leaders who do receive a 
reasonable fee from the B.B.C. for their 
outside broadcasts are still receiving non- 
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cash considerations from music publishers. 
Their demand now is for special orches- 
ions in consideration for featuring 
articular tunes, and although this does 
ot put money direct into their own 


, pockets it certainly does take money out of 


the pockets of the victimized publishers. 


a Sd + 


After all, are these special arrangements 
worth it, anyway? A thing given under 
duresse is not always dished up in its most 
attractive form. 

There is a report that London is shortly 
to receive a visit from Ted Lewis and his 
Band. This American-Jewish band leader 
was over here some years ago with his 
corny gob-stick (clarinet to the uniniti- 
ated), and was a real “wow” in variety 
and at the Kit-Cat. 


is amazing and gripping showmanship 

provides an unforgettable spectacle. 

It seems that just so soon as he enters the 

ballroom he is the only person present of 

any consequence, and he seems to take his 

audience by the scruff of the neck to shake 
it into vociferous applause. 


+ + 5 


He sings, acts, recites and plays with a 
gusto which is quite infectious, and as a 
compére, complete with silk hat and 
bejewelled walking stick, he is second to 
none. 


ince the paragraph respecting the 
“‘Barnstormers,’’ published in our 
March issue, was written the band has 
been reconstructed. Eric Siday has left 
and Ben Oakley now conducts the ‘ Barn- 
stormers,”’ whichis, Iam informed, the only 
authentic band playing under that name. 


* Rr. List’NER, K.C.: I am 
> desirous of finding out pre- 
Ps cisely what crooning is and 
what advantages tt has over 
straight stinging. What is 
your opinion, Mr. Les Allen ? 

ES ALLEN : Crooning can be one of two 
things : (2) Singing close to a microphone 
in a much smaller voice than is usual with 
straight singers, in order to utilise the new 
technique which has been made possible by. 
the development of the microphone and 
its associated amplifiers. This enables the 
vocalist to sing rhythmically and to get 
his words over clearly ; (6) Singing close to 
a microphone, but using the voice primarily 
for the purpose of rhythmic effect while 
the actual quality of the voice becomes of 
much less cra ae ‘ : 

+ 
rR. List’NER, K.C.: Apes which do 
M you consider the most popular ? 

Les ALLEN: Crooning of the kind I 
described first has achieved tremendous 
popularity both in this country and in 
America—whatever may be said to the 
contrary by a handful of ill-informed 
critics. The popularity of dance bands 
has been largely bound up with this 
development on the vocal side, which is 
not surprising when it is remembered that 
dance bands are playing popular songs. 

Let us take the 
commercial aspect 


Stars Under 
Cross-€xamination 


rR. List’NER, K.C.: Now, Mr. Tate, 

dc you consider a variety of material 
enhances an artist's popularity with the 
public ? 

Harry Tate: In my opinion, a radio 
artist must always be fresh. — Versatility 
is a priceless asset, and with that I consider 
that the more regularly artists broadcast 
the greater their popularity. 


* ¢ ¢ 


R. List’NER, K.C. : Another witness on 

this point—dealing with it from a 

different angle—ts available in the person of 

Miss Peggy Cochrane. Will you kindly give 
the court your views ? 

PEGGY COCHRANE: My opinion is that 
versatility in art is a very great asset. 
Wider comprehension is surely always a 
thing to aim at in an artistic profession. 

But under the present system of broad- 
casting I do. not consider it an advantage, 
as an artist is identified in the public’s 
mind by a particular kind of act. Versa- 
tility tends to nullify such identification. 

My first broadcast was made ten years 
ago as a “‘serious”’ violinist. Since then I 
have broadcast as a violinist at regular 
intervals. Then for the past five years I 
have concentrated on syncopated piano 
playing, and yet I have not been able to 
convince the B.B.C. that I should be billed 
as a pianist as well as a violinist ! 

aa ¢ oa 
R. List’NER, 
K.C.:Thank. 


of crooning. Even 
in these days of 
depression dance 
records enjoy a 
tremendous sale. 
Practically every 
record in the com- 
mercial category 
includes a vocal 
chorus which is 
always crooned. 
People do not 
buy gramophone 
records in order 
to demonstrate to 
their friends their 
dislike ofcrooning. 
Crooning mainly 
for the resultant 
rhythmic effect 
does not enjoy 
anything like the 
same widespread 
popularity in this 
country. 
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You can put your favourite broadcaster 
under cross-examination. Tell us what you 
want to know and we will ask the “‘ witness.’’ 
Fill in this form and mail it to RADIO MaGa- 
ZINE at 8-11 Southampton Street, -Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
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~The Editor reserves the right to refuse to 
address any question, or to publish the reply 
to any question, without giving reasons for his 
action. 
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you, Miss Coch- 
vane. Next, there 
is the problem of 
the respective 
merits of the 
cinema camera 


and the broadcast - 


microphone — for 
creating the idea of 


veristmilitude for. 


theaudtence. What 
is your opinion, 
Mr. Purdell ? 
REGINALD 
PURDELL : I must 
say that I con- 
sider actors and 
broadcasting 
artists. the last 
people to venture 
an opinion on 
this topic. But 
forgetting that I 
can claim to be 
both, and looking 


at the question as a cinemagoer and radio 
listener I would say most emphatically 
that the camera is best for creating at- 
mosphere and stimulating the imagination. 

I consider the visual impression more 
important than the oral one. 
is fairly easy to be persuaded that the 
actor on the screen is the character he is 


portraying, it is infinitely harder to be con-— 
pert by the same actor’s voice over the 


= or this reason I think that plays on the 
air will never be as popular as light enter- 
tainment and music which require little or 
no stimulation of the visionary imagination 
to follow. 
aa * 5 
Rk. List’NER,; K.C.: I wish to ask Mr. 


Ronald Frankau whether he con- 4 
siders there is a limit to the number of times 


any one joke can be broadcast. 


RONALD FRANKAU: I do not think that — 
any joke or humorous material should: be ~ 
broadcast more than four times altogether, — 


and not more than twice in one year. 
Even then, the old material should be 
supplemented by new jokes each time. 
While trying to please a number of listeners 


who write and ask for a broadcast to be — 


repeated, I simultaneously offend numerous 
fresh. 
aa 5 a 
R. List’NER, K.C.: Call Mr, Harry 


Hemsley. . ... I want to ask this 
question : Do you think it advisable for a 


broadcaster to vead his material from a 3 


manuscript or improvise it ? 
Harry Hemsrey: I am not adverse 


from reading from manuscript provided . 


I am in the same mood as when the manu- 
script was compiled, but artists are tem- 


peramental, and when an article is shelved, F 
one experiences great difficulty in arriving — 
in the right atmosphere again. The fact ~ 


that the B.B.C. require artists to submit 
their material in MSS form for the pur- 
pose of censoring it, makes it imperative 
that manuscripts are prepared. To my 


mind, an outline, or skeleton form would 


answer the purpose, since experienced 
B.B.C. artists are fully aware as to what 
to avoid when addressing the listener. 


I naturally take note of any official blue 


pencillings (they rarely occur) and do my 


utmost to follow the script, but one or the ~ 
other of my imaginary children may be ~ 
suddenly inspired to say something that — 
does not figure in the copy, and without ~ 


any hesitation I give voice to bade 
happens to be in her mind. 


one re My Ne Ne ee a 
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Whereas it ~ 


others who would have preferred something 
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‘recording studio is naturally the 
Mscene of strange happenings 
from time to time, but I doubt 
‘if in the history of record making 
has there been a more interest- 


_ing one than occurred in that of “His 
| Master’s Voice’”’ quite recently. 


It was that of a three-year-old boy 


_ having the time of his life in helping Ray 
_ Noble and his Band to make a record of a 
| new song which had 


| been written for and _ ere is a poten- 
dedicated to himself ____##4! dance 
by Henry Hall. musician of 1954! 


The little chap is Little Richard 


| Richard Streeton,son Sireeton_helps Ray 


of W.L.Streeton, the Noble and his Band 


| H.M.V: recording to make a record of 
| manager. When the ‘“I?’s Time to Say 
| band tried over the Good Night,’ the 


new number he june written for him 
started beating time by Henry Hall. 
with his little hand and SEL Se 

was soon humming the melody. Then as a 


| treat he was allowed to have a “shot” at 


the trumpet, but thought the drums and 
cymbals would be easier, so he carried on 
with that section, with no small measure of 


| success, to the lilt of the waltz. 


The bass drum, however, was nearly the 


| cause of tears; as his foot would not reach 
| the pedal. And so ended his first effort to 
| entertain. 


Sd 5 > 


It would hardly be fair to describe this’ 


| valiant effort on his part-as the birth of a 
| “star,” but his future appears hopeful, as 
| he has had an ear for music since he was 
| eighteen months old, and has been able to 
remember and hum simple tunes ever since. 


Recently he has been able to pick them 
out on the piano with one finger. Henry 


_ Hall wrote this number, ‘It’s Time to Say 
| Good Night,” after leaving a party at 


which young Richard showed the natural 
reluctance to go to bed. Now he won't go 
to bed until “my tune” has been played ! 


__ The number of the record, which has on the 


reverse side, ‘‘Have a Heart,” is B6459 
(H.M.V.), and very good it is. 


O” of the most picturesque of gramo- 
phone recorders is undoubtedly Emilio 
Colombo, who is a master in the art of 
gipsy music. A recent contribution of his 
is “A Tzigane Night at the Hungaria,” in 
which he gives us a delightful selection of 
lovely old Romany airs. The reverse side 
of this record is none the less enchanting, 
although in rather contrasting vein. Here 
we get some light-hearted airs associated 
with the Vienna of old. Colombo’s mellow- 
toned violin and exotic playing are evident 
throughout (Columbia DB1318). 
Sd Aa * 

Emilio Colombo, who is a native of 
Italy, has been playing the violin since the 
age of seven, when he left his native 
country to tour Europe with his father’s 
orchestra. At the age of twelve, when tour- 
ing Russia as a fully-fledged violinist, he 


attracted the attention of the great Russian 


composer, Tchaikowsky, who predicted a 
big future for the boy if he could be 
properly trained. 

As a result of this advice, the young 
Colombo was sent to Brussels and Liége, 
where he studied under the famous Pro- 
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fessor Caesar Thomson, carrying off first 
prizes and gold medals. After a tour of 
Europe, he decided to go back to Russia in 
memory of the man who had played such a 
large part in his career. 

It was not long 


before he had the 
honour of being ap- 
pointed solo violinist 
to the late Tzar, a 
post he held until the 
revolution, when, 
with his beloved in- 
strument, he had to 
make his escape via 
that dread area, 
Siberia, and literally 
“play his way” to 
Viadivostock. 


cA bove: Emilio 

Colombo, who 
is unsurpassed in 
renderings of Hun- 
garian and Viennese 
music. Right: Peter 
Dawson, the bart- 
tone, who has been 
recording for thirty 


years, and whose . 


vecords sales exceed 
10,000,000. 


This finally brought 
him to Japan, where 
he played before the Imperial Family at 
Tokio. Some time was then spent giving 
recitals in many of the important Eastern 
cities until he came to London, in 1921, 
via Canada. Here his work is very well 
known, and I think we can be really glad 
that Columbia record his art for our benefit. 
One might almost call Peter Dawson a 
veteran, he has been recording for so long. 
Thirty years to be exact, and 
the amazing thing is that he TURN TO 
has never lost his popularity. PAGE 53 
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ow did Christopher Stone 
come to start giving his gramo- 
phone record recitals.’-—Marie 
Tanner, 25 Cadogan Square, 

S.W.1. 

7 panes 

Christopher Stone became interested in 
gramophone records through his brother-in- 
law, Compton Mackenzie, who has one of the 
finest collections of discs in existence. One 
day, Christopher Stone wrote a letter to the 
B.B.C., criticising the method of vecord 
presentation then tn vogue at the B.B.C., 
with the result that they offered him the 
opportunity of doing them as he thought 


they should be done. 


5 5 
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“Do the B.B.C. pay a fee to dance bands 
when they are relayed from restaurants 
and hotels.’-—C. W. Heathcote, Wilford 
Road, Pipers eranehan 


Since the summer y 1a year all relays of 
dance music have been paid for at the rate of 
£40 per performance, and the bands concerned 
are under contract to the B.B.C. for these 


programmes. 
+ Sa 
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“Can you give me the names of the 


players in Lew Stone’s band” 
Gibbs House, Lancing College, 


Jenkins, 
Shoreham. 


Fic Dues 


eR ay aeks 


Saxophones : Joe Crossman, Ernest Ritte, 


Harry Berley. 


Trumpets : Nat Gonella, Alf Noakes, Lew 


Davies. 
Trumpet and trombone : 
Drums : Bill Harty. 
Piano : Monia Litter. 


Joe Ferrie. 


Vocalist and guitar : Al Bowlly. 


PRIZE 
QUESTION 


‘*“Who are ‘The 
Three Janes,’ and do 
they broadcast indi- 
vidually.’’—Brian 
Martin, Chalk Farm, 
N.W. 


Ta lee) 


Their photographs are 
shown on this page. At the 
top is Jean Melville, 
B.B.C. staff pianist ; in 
the centre Elsie Otley, of 
the Wireless Singers, and 
: at the bottom Hilda Robins, 
who frequently broadcasts 
from the Cardiff studios. 


5 Sd 


Ten shillings will’ be 
paid to the sender of the 
question which is produc- 
tive of the most interest- 
ing reply. Questions can 
relate to any aspect of 
radio. 


¢ a4 
“Does Harry 
Hemsley ever 
employ real 
children when 
broadcasting ”’ 
—Joan Bow- 
man, 52 Cou- 
dray Road, 
Southport, 
Lancs. 
ge 6? 
Although tt ts 
hard to believe it, 
all the voices one 
hears in a Hems- 
ley sketch are 
Harry’sown. He 
does not bring 
veal children in- 
to the studio. 
Sa S 
““When a 
show is repeated 
from an alter- 
native trans- 
mitter, do we 
hear a Blattner- 
phone record.” 
—E. Smith, 484 
Leek Road, 
Shelton, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 


pero An 
No ; the second broadcast is invariably 
repeated with the same cast as on the previous 
night. Quite often minor alterations are 
made to the show. 
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ANSWERS guaranteed to any 
question on RADIO MATTERS 


“Is Barbara Couper, the radio actress 
married.’’—Mary Jack, King’s Lynn. at) 
pie ape we 
Yes ; she is the wife of Howard Rose, the 
B.B.C. producer. They met during a re- 
hearsal of a radio drama. ; 
+4 + > 


“Is it true that Dorothy MacBlain 
whistles in her throat.’—Ernest Reid — 
Salford, Manchester. Es 

Pau pee E 


This is perfectly true. Dorothy has an 
almost unique throat formation which per-— 
mits her to whistle without making any use | 
of her lips. She does not, of course, utilise. | 
any instrument for her whistling. 

aa ha ¢ 


“What are the nationalities of Bertini, 
Geraldo, and Troise?’”—W. Baines, 32 
Worsley Road, Lower Walton, Warrington. 

peel o | 

Bertini is a real cockney, born within the | 
sound of Bow Bells in the Old Kent Road, 
London. His real name is Bert Gutzell. 
Geraldo is also English. His name is an 
adaptation of his first name—Gerald. Sig 
Pasquale Troise was born within a few miles 
of Naples. : | 

i o *- ¢ 

“How old is Jane Carr.’’—Mavis Smart, 
Seven Sisters Road, N. 

Ph te ee 

Jane was born on August 1, 1910. Her 
first appearance on the London stage was in | 
1932. 
Sa 4% ° : 

“From what sources do the B.B.C. 
compile their news bulletins.”—Miss R. 
Austin, 60 Paul Street, Stratford, London, 
E.15. 

Pee as 

News is supplied to the B.B.C. by the — 
chief news agencies after which it is dealt | 
with by a News Editor and his assistant. 
They re-write it in a suitable form for broad- 
casting. 

+ + + E 

“Ts A. J. Alan really John Tilley, or is 
he one of the announcers.’’—C. R. Topping, — ¥ 
5A Panywern Road, Earls Court, S.W.5, 
and others. ; 

Po Poe 

A. J. Alan is not John Tilley and is 
quite unconnected with the B.B. C. with the 
exception of his story broadcasts. 51 

+ + + a 

“Why have we not heard much of | 
Patrick Waddington  lately.’’—Phyllis 
Wilson, 71 edie’ Street, Brierley Hill, 
Staffs. 

rapa Oe 

Pat has been very busy taking a leading 
part in a West End play, which ts still going — 
strong. He appeared in a Shakespeare 
play on a recent Sunday as well as in a tele- 
viston programme. 

¢ 5 5 
Readers should note that we are unable to. 
publish artists’ private addresses on this — 
page Any letter addressed c/o the Editor, — 
will, however, be forwarded direct to the 4 
attist concerned. 


In #ePadded Cell 
of Broadcasting 


RAY WILSON 


NDER the shadow of Brixton Jail is 
an old Georgian mansion, once the 
residence of the Deputy-Governor but 
now the home of the B.B.C. Equipment 

Department. ‘‘Equipment”’ stands in two 
acres, and its windows are still heavily barred, 
a Telic of the day when the jail chief lived there. 
There is still a padded cell there, but how 


vastly different from that in which recalcitrant 


wrongdoers were imprisoned. It is a ghostly 
toom. Its floor, ceiling and walls are snow- 
white; all heavily draped with cotton wool, 
inches thick, which hangs in dull stalactites of 
soft whiteness. 

The only relief in this all-white room is the 
microphone in the centre. It is a microphone 
facing the most»stringent test possible. The 
room is dead—it has not a millionth decibel 
of echo. When you speak your companion 
can heardly hear what you say; the sound of 


-your own voice barely reaches: your own ears. 


I fired a revolver in that room of dead silence, 
and it was as if I had banged a wooden mallet 
on another wooden mallet. 

It is the most deathly silent room in the 
world. It is more silent than the tomb. And 
as eerie. Walls, floor and ceiling are padded 
with six inches of hard-packed mineral wool; 
over this is hung another six inches of loose 
cotton waste. The door is eight inches thick 
of padding. 


i@ this perfection of silence it is possible for 
Research Engineers to test a microphone 
to the mth degree. A wire runs from the mike 
to another room where is housed a battery of 
most intricate sound-measuring instruments. 
The faintest sound, the half-murmured 
whisper, in that ghostly silence chamber is 
tecorded by an 
automatic pen- 
cil moving in- 
cessantly over 
a graph chart. 
I should not be 


surprised if the unuttered 
thought is not registered ! 

This room is one of 
three used by the Re- 
search Engineers whose 
main headquarters are 
two milesaway. Inother 
parts of “Equipment” 
engineers are designing, 
building and testing the 
complicated Control 
racks and panels for use 
at the various B.B.C. 
stations. About sixteen 
“bays”’ form a complete 
equipment for an average 
provincial station—a 
“bay”’ being a frame, as 
big as a door, fitted with 
all the necessary ampli- 


fiers, switches, fuse 
panels, jackfields, and 
other technical equip- 
ment. The big control 


room apparatus rack at 
Broadcasting House has 
sixty bays. There is a 
minimum of 250 different 
wires—each identified by 
a distinctive colour—to 
each bay. This means 
that the big apparatus 
rack has nearly 20,000 
different wires—hundreds of miles of wires. 
And yet they call it ‘‘wireless’’! 

I was privileged to be the only journalist 
to visit ‘‘Equipment,” and when I was there 
the place was working at top pressure owing 
to the changes made necessary by the new 
Lucerne wavelength plan and new equipment 
in course of manufacture for Droitwich and 
new provincial control rooms. 

Every worker here is either a skilled engineer, 
acoustic expert, highly trained draughtsman, 
or radio mechanic. There are over 100 workers, 
but there is no place here for a woman. 
Evidently, only the masculine mind 
can grapple with such 
< scientific 


MR. NOEL ASHBRIDGE, B.Sc., 
CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE B.B.C. 


_wherein are situated ‘‘ Research.” 


secrets. Perhaps the 
female mind could not 
be trusted to keep a 
secret ! 


RACTICALLY every 
item of technical ap- 
paratus (apart from tbe 
actual transmitters and 
heavy power plant) is de- 
signed, assembled, re- 
paired, or testedhere. It 
is the B.B.C. hospital. 
Even the radio sets which 
the B.B.C. officials have in 
their homes for checking 
purposes are maintained 
here. Servicing of these 
sets alone keeps one 
_engineer working every 
day. 

In one department of 
“Equipment” are all 
kinds of ghosts from the 
past. They have been 
brought from the original 
2LO at Marconi House 
or from Savoy Hill, and 
are either used as experi- 
mental impedimenta, or 
regarded as museum 
curios. I was interested 
to see the original playing 

desk that Christopher Stone first used in 1927 
from which to broadcast records. 

I journeyed a short distance from the 
Georgian mansion to another large house 
Here I saw 
the first experimental model of part of the 
Droitwich equipment being tested. One 
function of ‘“‘Research’”’ is to investigate 
peculiar defects in certain apparatus of the 
various transmitting stations. The other day, 
for instance, the steel tuning fork of the 
Newcastle station had a fit of hysteria and was 
immediately ambulanced into hospital. Each 
of the non-Regional stations has a tuning- 
fork, its job being to maintain 
a constant frequency of oscillation 


so that the wavelengh of the TURN TO 
station shall not vary PAGE 53 
ICTURES 


show scenes 
of B.B.C. tech- 
nical activities. 
In the centre ave 


a few of the 
engineers at the 
giant Control 


Panel under the 
roof of Broad- 
casting House. 
On the leftis part 
of the amplifying 
gear and on the 
right engineers 
are testing 
apparatus. 
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eanne de Casalis is born on the same day of the 
month as Binnie Hale—May 22—but in a different 
year. Both have the sun placed in the zodiacal sign 
Gemini at birth, and as regards the qualities given by the 
sun’s position these two artistes have a certain psychological 
affinity. . They are both ambitious, both quick in speech 
and wit, both fond of and destined to travel. Owing to the 
difference in the year of birth their stars and consequently 
their outer characteristics and life history will differ tre- 
mendously. The different tendencies are of interest. 
Jeanne de Casalis comes largely 
under the dominion of the planets 
Saturn and Uranus. At heart she 
will be inflexible in her convic- 
tions, extremely conscientious, 
most sensitive, rather ingenious. 
She will all her life be devoted to 
doing the best things that the best 
people do; a factor which will 
ensure a thoroughly successful 
theatrical career. 
Miss de Casalis has a curious 
gift for what one might call 
impersonal intellectual © friend- 
ships. In some ways she will tend 
to exalt the mental above the 
emotional side of life. There will 
be some unexpected financial 
windfall—probably about 1943. 


n agreeable fellow is Jay 
A Laurier, with a facile per- 
sonality that could fit itself 
into any environment whatever. 
As in the case of Binnie Hale, the 
moon at birth is in the sign Libra, 
an indication of a love of the 
beautiful, natural tact and a 
singular absence of petty jealousy. 
There is genuine artistic ability 
here. As Jay Laurier gets older 
his work will increasingly display 
a mellow, impersonal genius. 

Recently—in spite of his suc- 
cesses — Mr. Laurier has been 
working against the astrological 
tide, but after the middle of next 
year his stars are fighting for him. 

He has a fertile, picturesque imagination which turns to 
the weird and wonderful. This, in turn, gives him acute 
intuition, it would be no good trying to “‘put it across’”’ Mr. 
Laurier. He would see through one in no time. 

I should say he is nearly as dexterous with his left hand 
as with his right and he has a curious faculty that one might 
call.mental duplication. 

Money has little meaning for our subject; it represents a 
means of getting what he wants. Yet, at periods of his life 
he will feel a strong urge to thrift and save industriously 
for a while. 

The important periods this year are round about May 
and December. The end of 1935 is very good. 


HOROSGOP ES 
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of the gods. In her art Binnie Hale can veritably 


H*« is a daughter of Mercury, the winged messenger 
be extremely versatile. There are several Binnie 


Hales, have which you will! eared in the soundest © 
traditions of the old school of the theatre, our subject will, ~ 
nevertheless, always be willing to experiment in new forms _ 
of expression. Indeed, the danger is that she will experi- | 
ment continually and somehow miss the opportunity for ~ 
definite specialization on lines characteristically her own. 


Her real personality shows an amazing warmth of feeling _ 
and capacity for affection. Binnie — 
Hale will like crowds and sroupam : 


rather than individuals. | 


4 
She has a sense of justice and — 4) 
proportion—a comparatively rare | 
thing in a woman. Beneath her || 
passing enthusiasms will lie the 
gift to make peace between dis- fd 
puting friends. a 
Between 1932 and 1942 kindly 
stars operate in the birth horo- J 
scope. The best years in the 
future will be round about 1937 
(distinction in a spectacular Pro- 
duction and a good deal of travel), — 
1938 (more travel or a run of Fs 
profitable productions) and 1941 | 
(considerable success in a de | 
tion of a lighter kind). :. a7 


eople born between May 21 i 
and June 20 — such as 


Florence Desmond—have the | 
sun in Gemini, the sign of the | 
zodiac which has to do with | 
mimicry and wit. But in this — 
horoscope those gifts are backed 
by solid ability in other directions. 

Sooner or later Miss Desmond 
will drift into or launch out in 
business ventures of her own apart 
from her profession. She i 
acquire and own property, for 
instance. 

The Florence Desmond of to-day 
afiords comparatively little indica- 
tion of the Florence Desmond of 
to-morrow. Her heyday comes 

between 1939 and 1947. It is thrilling to reflect that in 
1942 the sun reaches the conjunction of Jupiter in Miss || 
Desmond’s horoscope. What more would you have? It || 
means money, fame, popularity and—property ! | 

There is real originality. In a sense I regret that our 
subject confines her work so much to various forms of 
mimicry. One day, perhaps, she will delight us by being 
—just Florence Desmond. That very self would interest 
the British public much more than some of the ae 
which she so cleverly retails to us at second-hand. 


not, as a rule, encourage strong family ties. Yet, in some |) 
way Miss Desmond will be influenced by her home. ft 
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IN TOWN 1O- 


STOP 
PRESS 

OF 
RADIO 


Described by 
LESELE BAILY 


n any Saturday night a visit to 

the studios at Broadcasting 

House will reveal a strange 

scene. In various uncomfort- 

able stages of nervousness, 
mostly acute, you will find a collection of 
folks gathered round the microphone—and 
a rum crowd they are, pugilists rubbing 
shoulders with publicists, syncopators 
with sword swallowers, tramps, clowns, 
infant prodigies, massive men of adven- 
ture, and petite ornaments of. the silvery 
screen. You may rightly judge from their 
“mike fright’’ that most of them have 
never seen a microphone before; moreover, 
they are here putting over their show with- 
out any rehearsal . . . 


° + Sa 


And yet the show these people give is 
one of the most popular in present-day 
programmes! “In Town To-night’’ is, 
in my opinion, the most remarkable 
phenomenon in 1934 radio. 

This “topical supplement to the week’s 
programmes’ was invented by Eric 
Maschwitz and Bill Hanson, of the B.B.C. 
Variety Department. 

S he up-to-the-minute nature of the 
show prevents any rehearsal,’’ Eric 
remarked to me the other day, “and, to 
tell you the truth, until it’s all over every 
Saturday at eight we haven’t the remotest 
idea how it’s going to turn out! But 
don’t you think it’s this very informality, 
together with the surprise element, (hat 
has made the show so popular? To Hanson 
and me it has become a sort of Frankenstein 
monster—we started it as a stop-gap in 


? 


the programmes, and now look at it. . .! 
a4 + Sd 


This informal and surprising and alto- 
gether delightful half-hour has, in fact, 
become such a favourite that Eric and 
Bill seem to be doomed to organize “In 
Town To-night” until their beards are as 
long as Prospero’s, or until each makes an 
untimely decease from sheer exhaustion. 

In fairness to these two energetic and 
nice-looking young men, perhaps I should 


add that neither had any trace of a 
beard (not even a goatee a la Gielgud) 
the last time I saw them; but that was 
on a Thursday, and the “topical supple- 
ment’’ makes such relentless demands on 
the time of Eric and Bill from that day 
onwards to Saturday evening that I can 
well believe that shaving, not to mention 
sleeping, is one of the things that simply 
is not done during those hectic rush-hours 
of every week. You who tune-in expec- 
tantly to ‘“‘In Town To-night” have little 
idea what the organization of such a 
feature means. 

They do not start before Thursday 
because freshness and topicality. 
is insisted upon. In fact, re! 
most of the organization 
is left until Friday. “In Ay 
Town To-night” is the 
most impromptu thing in British 
programmes. On Friday the telephones 
get busy, and Eric and Bill comb the news- 
papers for ideas—news perhaps of a film 
star about to arrive from America, or a 
man in Clapham who eats two-inch nails 
for a living. The next job is to get into 
touch with these illustrious and grotesque, 
famous and infamous people. 

a Sd ¢ 

Telephones, telegrams, taxis, scouts 
dispatched post-haste to landing stage and 
railway platform, are the machinery of 
this great weekly round-up in London. 
Most of the day Eric stays in his office, 
telephone receivers in either hand like the 
newspaper editors of fiction, while at 
intervals Bill bursts in to report that 
Gertrude Ghastly has been prevailed upon 
to overcome her reserve and say a few 
words to listeners, or that the current 
prize-fighting hero refuses to broadcast 
because he thinks a recent B.B.C. com- 
mentary on his fight was insufficiently 
favourable to himself. When this sort of 
disappointment occurs, as it often does, 
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WIGHT 


bove is a 
scene taken 
when Alfredo 
Band were filmed 
for a _ Pathé 
“ short,” while a 
wandering 
B.B.C.  micro- 
phone picked up 
2 description for 
an “In Town 
To-night”’ broad- 
cast. 
efi Bei 
Hanson, who 
shares with Eric 
Maschwitz the 
distinction of 
inventing and 
organizing this 
popular Satur- 
day evening 
feature. 


Eric and Bill have to get down to a frantic 


search for alternatives. 


t last, on Saturday morning, the 


minutes is (on paper) filled. Still 
most of the detail has to -be arranged. | 
Eric takes the film star off to lunch at an | 
exclusive West End restaurant, where, | 


the born journalist that he is, he “ pumps’ 


her until he gets the story; then he tact- | 


fully passes her on to her bodyguard, 


scurries back to Broadcasting House, | 


leaps at his portable typewriter, and puts | 
it all down on paper. 


Many a Saturday afternoon Contin ued | 


when the long rows of offices 
at B.B.C. headquarters are < 
silent and empty the clatter 


of feverish typing comes from page 


and his Gipsy ~— 


opposite } 


| the room of the Director 


| There was that hectic even- 


“IN TOWN 
TO-NIGHT” 


(Continued from previous page) 


of Variety. 

Meanwhile Bill is round- 
ing-up the nail-swallower 
in Clapham, or pacifying 
the increasing agitation of 
the elderly lady from the 
Old Kent Road who is 
going to describe her 
emotions forty years ago 
when she shook hands with 
Queen Victoria. 

At last they all arrive, 
shortly after seven — or 
they are supposed to do so. 


ing when one of the chief 

turns took fright and fled, twenty minutes 
before ‘‘zero hour.’’ Did Eric and Bill go 
into a flat spin? Not they. Immediately 


| an idea was concocted, a very Beautiful 


Idea. They opened the telephone direc- 
tory, stuck a pin at random among the 
names, and rang up the subscriber thus 


| selected, who proved to be an elderly 


lady in Maida Vale, an astonished lady, 
to say the least, when she was asked 
whether she would like to address the 


| country twenty minutes later, down her 


own telephone; subject: ‘“‘What I think 
of broadcasting, by an Average Listener.” 
_ So sad that the Beautiful Idea didn’t 
come off. The lady was willing enough. 
In fact, one of the B.B.C. boys sped post- 


haste to Maida Vale to stand by the dear 
old thing while she went through this 
unexpected ordeal. The trouble was that 
at the last moment the engineers at Broad- 
casting House, who are canny men (mostly 
Scots) drew attention to the existence of 
an agreement between the B.B.C. and the 
Postmaster-General prohibiting the use 
of the ordinary Post Office telephone 
microphone for broadcasting. So they had 
to tell the lady of Maida Vale it was all 
off, and no doubt she went to bed thinking 
that the B.B.C. employs some queer fish. 

The difficulty of the defaulted turn was 
overcome by padding the remaining turns 
out. The signature tune was played longer 
than usual, for instance. The extraordinary 


& Three of the regular 
“stars” of “In Town 


public curiosity about 
that tune is eloquent of 
the popularity of “In 
Town To-night,”’ as well as 
the appeal of the tune 
itself; an average of 100 
telephone calls a day have 
been received at Broad- 
casting House from people 
who want to know what it 
is. The “ Knightsbridge’” 
movement from the “ Lon- 
don Suite’’ by Eric Coates 
is, of course, the answer. 

The tune is played from 
a gramophone record. The 
sound-picture of Piccadilly 
Circus, with the flower 
girls crying their wares 
and the buses and taxis 
hooting, also comes from 
a record, specially made 
in the Circus. 

“At first, when I was working out the 
idea of ‘In Town To-night,’ I thought of 
starting each week with a brief commentary 
relayed from the roof of the Piccadilly 
Hotel,” Eric told me. ‘‘Then it occurred 
to me that this might be rather a chilly 
job in winter, and as I intended to do the 
commentary myself the notion was turned 
down.” 

As well as a studio for the records, two 
speech studios are used for “In Town 
To-night,”’ all three being linked up to the 
dramatic control room, where the fading 
from one to another is performed. And 
as the whole thing is done without rehearsal 
the job of the man at the control panel is an 
anxious one. 


To-night” 
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THE PICK OF THE EMPIRE’S 
FINEST GARDENS 


SOLD AT POPULAR PRICES BY FAMILY GROCERS 


FOR 


QUALITY 
AND 


FLAVOUR 


DELICIOUS 


MAZAWATTEE 


$ eS 


“Cough please,” UJ 
‘© can’t, Doctor, 
I've just had an ‘Allenburys’ Pastille’’ 
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llenburys 


SiGe PAS TILLES 


Your Chemist stocks them 


In tins - 2 oz. 8d., 4 oz. 1/3 
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* Ouna £44.0 


BENSON Wrist Watch 
ina Solid Gold case 


This is x opportunity to own a Benson wrist watch ! 
Every Benson watch undergoes severe tests for 
accuracy before leaving the factory.. Every watch is 
fitted with a superior jewelled lever movement. Every 
watch carries Benson’s guarantee i writing. Take 
advantage te-day of Benson’s special reduced terms. 
A £4.4.0 solid gold model, for example, is yours for a 
reduced first payment of 4/- down. Balance payable 
in eight monthly sums of 1o/-. . No interest charged. 
Post coupon below at once for Wrist Watch Catalogue 
and Special Order Form. 


A/- with order makes you the owner of this salid 
9 ct. gold watch on moire silk band (with gold snap 
fastening). 8& monthly sums of 1o|- complete the 
purchase. You pay the cash price only — £4. 4.0 


G/- with order makes you the owner of this solid 
9 ct. gold watch on moire silk band (with gold sna 
fastening). 12 monthly sums of 10/- complete t 
purchase. You pay the cash price only—{6. 6. 0 


No. 8072B 
Q/- with order makes you the owner of this solid 
9 ct. gold watch and gold milanese band complete. 12 
monthly sums of 15 [- and a final sum of 6|- complete 
the purchase. You pay the cash price only £9. 15.0 


OTHER BENSON OFFERS. You may purchase any of 
Benson’s wrist or pocket watches, chains, rings, jewellery, 
clocks, plate, fitted dressing cases, etc., on easy monthly 
terms at cash prices. Call or write now for illustrated 
@ catalogues mentioning “ Radio Magazine,” May, 1934. @ 


MALY le COME? 


J. W. BENSON LTD. 


i 

i Established 1749. 

‘ 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 

' Please send me, post free, the illustrated Catalogue(s) I have 
' indicated together with full particulars of your “ Times” 
1 System of Monthly Payments. 

‘ A—Pocket Watches, Chains, etc. B—Wristlet 
1 
t 
1 
{ 
{ 


Watches. C—Rings and Jewellery. E—Plate 
Cutlery, etc. Far atl f 
é (Please cross out those not required.) rN 
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B.B.C. LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 


you will read carefully through any week’s 
programme from a provincial station you 
will have an idea of the amount of work 
this entails. But the library does not 
include any of those records used by 
Christopher Stone. The Stone collection of 
gramophone records is a romance to be 
told later. 


‘T “he drama library is a lofty, well-lit 
room, with a strong suggestion of 
sunshine and open-air. This is a blessing, 
as the library is dreadfully dull and 
forbidding to gaze upon. I was reminded 
of an income-tax inspector’s office, con- 
taining millions of card indexes, in each 
of which was reproduced the deadly, heart- 
breaking information that comes to us in 
buff envelopes, or of the Finger Print 
Gallery at Scotland Yard. 

There are nearly a mile of shelves in 
which are stored grey-coloured tin boxes, 
reminding one of solicitor’s brief cases ; 
and in these boxes are filed in alphabetical 
order 7,000 plays—romantic, comical, 
historical, and tragic. 


his library, full as it is of the very 

cream of dramatic literature, is addi- 
tional evidence of the amazing growth of 
the B.B.C. machine. Less than seven 
years ago the library consisted of one 
volume, “‘ Paddy the Next Best Thing.” 

A superficial glance at Broadcasting 
House gives us no idea of the vastness of 
its workings, of the myriad cells constantly 
radiating activity and life itself to the 


larger nervous centres at Daventry, at’! 


Moor Edge, at Falkirk, and at Watchet, 
from which your programmes come to you 
through the ether. Broadcasting House 
remains for me a constant source of wonder 
and provides a continual stimulus to my 
sense of exploration and adventure. 


RADIO AND THE CINEMA 


The British film industry is now fully 
alive to the tremendous interest in radio 
stars—the result is a number of excellent 
films with a broadcasting motif. An 
instance is the B.I.P. production Hello 
Radio, which includes Mario Lorenzi, the 
famous harpist. His picture appears on 
another page. 


“IT’S PICTORIAL” 


Creat for some of the photographs in this 

issue is due to Blake for fashion study; 
“Bystander” for Mrs. Sieveking; Cannons of 
Hollywood for Albert Sandler; Kenneth Collins 
for Vivienne Chatterton; Elliott and Fry for 
Harriet Cohen; Pearl Freeman for Rose Higneli, 
Peter Dawson; Claude Harris for Dino Galvani, 
Jay Laurier, Ernest Longstaffe, Gillie Potter; 
Hughes for Edward O'Henry, Sir John Reith, 
The Three Janes; Janet Jevons for Charles 
Mayhew; Ker Seymer for Sidonie Goossens; 
Navana for Brosa Quartet; Raphael for Mabel 
Constanduros; Sasha for Elsie and Doris 
Waters; Hugh Shaw for Robert Tredinnick; 
Swaebe for Carlyle Cousins; Tunbridge for 
Hermione Gingold; Kay Vaughan for Eileen 
Joyce, Mary Hamlin, Charlie Kunz; Dorothy 
Wilding for Binnie Hale; Princess Yvonne for 
Anona Winn. 


there’s nothing casus 1 
about corot 


if you’ve ever in your life felt that 
nobody cared if your new frock 
was a huge success, you’ve never 
been to corot. here they do care, 
and they'll say it’s all a part of 
their service, like the helpful 

monthly payment plan. { 
call to-day at their showroums 
and prove this for yourself, or post 
the coupon for the corot summer 
fashion guide and full details.) 


**under the sun °’ 
pure silk printed crepe de 
chine afternoon dress in 4 
latest prints 

monthly 


**shall we stroli’’ =| 
unlined coat in a_ light- 

weight woollen. | 
| new shades 


cash 3 gns 


london, w.! 
{boost this to corot to-day 
corot Itd., 33 old bond street, london, w.1. 


free 


please send corot summer fashion 14 
guide and details of instalment plan. | 


‘ARNOLD 


who gossips 
about spring 
outfits and the 
dresses she has 
seen in radio’s 
studioland 


y the time you are reading 
this month’s article, spring 
will be with us, and I hope, 
-some real spring weather, so 
that you can get into those 


| new clothes you’ve been waiting to wear for 


_ the last few weeks. It’s a grand feeling, I 


| think, on the first really sunny spring day 
_ of each year, to fling aside that old winter 


coat that you’ve had to wear for so long, 
and sally forth in some smart new clothes, 


_ enhanced by that “‘ feeling in the air ’’ that 


_ only spring brings. 
¢ 
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However, at the time of writing, there is 
rather a lull in the dress world—everybody 
is making their winter things last, and 


waiting for that first sunny, not too cold 


| day, when they can blossom out into some- 
| thing new. 


Talking of spring, though, reminds me of 


| a day in January this year—one of those 
| almost spring-like days that we do occas- 
|ionally get in- that month. We . were 
| rehearsing a broadcast show, and on this 
| particular morning, Jane Carr had arrived 
| in a smart new suit. 


i I was a light sage green in colour, with a 


hat of the same material. The suit had 


' leg-of-mutton sleeves of brown fur, and a 
- most unusual collar, consisting of four rolls 


| of the sage green material. We had great 
| fun, because as soon as Jane put her head 


inside the studio door, Reggie Purdell, 
Davy Burnaby, John Watt and Harry 


| Pepper each made a dive for one of these 
_ rolls, with the full intention, if they could 
have unrolled them, of doing a Maypole 
| dance around her. Needless to say, they 


| did not succeed ! 


° Sa + 
At the recent ‘“‘ Reminiscence ” broad- 
cast by the Co-Optimists, which took the 
place of ‘‘ Julian Wylie presents,’’ owing to 


| the illness of Mr. Wylie, we were a real black 


and white troupe—the men, Stanley 
Holloway, Davy Burnaby and Harry Pepper 


being in evening dress, while Phyllis 
_Monkman, Betty Chester and Elsa Mac- 
| farlane were all in white, Elsa’s frock only 


S SPIINg CUme iN CO) 


FASHIONI-AND 


being relieved by epaulettes of sable, and 
I was in my favourite black, although on 
this occasion, this too was relieved by a 
silver sequin coat. 


5 + + 

Everybody was very kind to me, al- 
though I have only had the opportunity of 
being a “radio” Co-optimist, and after 
the broadcast I was very proud to be 
included in a re-union dinner at 
one of London’s_ well-known 
hotels, where you can imagine I 
had a marvellous time, listening 
to them all as they re-called their 
many amusing experiences during 
the eleven years they have been 
in existence. These stories alone 
would more than fill these pages, 
but I must not digress. 


t the same time I was keeping 
a “‘ dress ’’ eye on the people 
on the dancing floor, and I was 
again struck by the fact of how 
remarkably few people have the art 
of dressing to suit their particular 
style. I saw many lovely gowns, but 
quite a few were on entirely 
the wrong type of people. 

I noticed one far from slim 
woman completely spoiling 
a beautiful sequin frock— 
every glittering sequin 
seemed to be saying— 

“ Doesn’t it take a lot of us 
to cover this rather large lady?”’ 

I recall a similar instance 
one day last summer. I 
was returning from 
lunch and as I 
passed through the 
entrance hall of 
Broadcasting House 
my eyes caught the 


Imost — every 
Ee | week the dress 

designer is 
offered some new 
miracle in the way of 
material. On the right 
is a frock made in 
novelty check crépe. 
This —an Emme 
model—has fine pleat- 
ings on the skirt, while 
the smart bodice offers 
a striking contrast in 
ivory crépe nestée. 


Onn 
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and yellow flowers, and again these bunches 
-of flowers seemed to scream at me to notice 


this lady. 
I often wonder sadly why it is that so 


eautiful Eve — of how to dress. It is my experience that 
Becke is for- the average too-thin woman has far more 
pussy, rf b idea of how to disguise her lack of flesh 
/ wnare tt Y€- than her too-fat sister has of making one 
ing tall and slim. believe she is thinner than she is. I 


She has the Lif t of wonder if you have noticed the same 


£ : thing ? 
wearing clothes dis- 6 “ é 


to wear. Her brother 


1s Colin Becke, the studying these at close quarters, as they 
desion have been rehearsing for their broadcasts. 

‘ aes and her The frocks are of white velvet, tight to the 
she is wearing one of 


his most recent crea- of white tulle, and round their shoulders 
Hons for her. It is they wear capes of silver sequins. 


cut entirely. on the are of sky blue net, with an appliqued 
bias, with unusual Sign in a deeper shade of satin on the 
i 


; : front of the bodice, and wide sashes of the 
bishop sleeves which satin material. 


are detachable from eee if ae ee 

ey have a special set of frocks designe 
the f rock, and are for them for the song ‘‘ Night and Day.” 
caught together at Cecile Petrie, the leader, who sings the 
the back by large melody, is dressed in pale blue satin, 
silver rings The symbolising ‘‘ Day,’’ while the other two, 


. who sing an obbligato to the melody, wear 
fi rock 15 backless and very deep blue satin, representing ‘‘ Night.” 


5 


on both sides is slit 


that hats shall remain on the 


perched precariously on the head as 
well. An excellent example of the 


date vogue is shown in 
this photograph ot a 
hat from Suzy 
worn by Mrs. 

Lance Szeve- 


the B.B.C. 

ro- 
le 
and 
playwright. 
a lt is a mix- 
ture of bowler 
and curé s hat, 
kept in position 
by elastic. In 
Spite of its man- 
nish origin, the 
motif is essen- 
tially feminine in 


; 1 back view of a very large woman, who was 
aa. waiting with a party of people to be shown 
hi ia over the building. She was dressed in a 
bright blue patterned georgette frock, 
. made in a style with lots of frills, flounces 
i] and uneven edges, which in themselves are 
a very unsuitable to the “‘ too-fat.”’ 


| At intervals all over the blue background a 
of the material were large bunches of pink & 


how many of them were necessary to cover j 
iu 


i 


many fat people have no idea whatsoever 


+ 1 
tinctively—and hav- Those of you who have seen the Carlyle © 
ing distinctive clothes Cousins recently on the films will have i 

& lothes noticed the pretty white frocks they were | 
wearing. I have had an opportunity of 


knees, below which are voluminous skirts © 


of 6 oyal blue satin pa wens pretty set of frocks they have 


to the knee. © Pier and London unite in decreeing 


slant. They are still to be 


latest and most up-to- 


king, wife of | 


appearance. — 
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ust look at the trouble 
most of us have with 
our hair in making it 
“stay put.” It is all 
very well for those 
who have time for 
constant sallies with a comb. But girls who 
work all day have to find ways of making 
their hair stay tidy for a long time. They 
have no opportunity to fly to their dressing- 
tables to repair the damage of each strenu- 
ous moment. . 

If you have ever seen the immaculate 
head of Hermione Gingold you must 
have admired it. Yet she has very little 
chance to tidy it during the day. She may 
often have an energetic stage act that 
would make many heads of hair go into a 
riot of disorder. Hers stays neatly in its 
moulded curls and seldom gets disturbed. 

She takes care of her scalp, massaging it 
with a good hair tonic once every twenty- 
four hours before going to bed. Her hair 
is naturally wavy. She has it shampooed 
and set by a hairdresser every ten days and 
is a great believer in the “plastic”? wave 
setting. 

She always keeps to the same hairdresser 
who knows her hair. People who chop and 
change will find their hair more difficult 
to keep tidy. Miss Gingold is wise enough 
not to be afraid of using her hairbrush. 

“Once I had a terrible time with my 
hair,” she told me. “It began falling out 
in handfuls, and I was soon nearly bald. 
Then I took my hairdresser’s advice and 
went to bathe in the sea without a bathing 
cap, letting my hair dry in the sun after- 
wards. I found it completely cured it 
from falling out.”’ 

Unlike very many people, Miss Gingold 
does not consider that vigorous brushing 
with a stiff-bristled brush will spoil her 
waves. On the contrary she is quite cer- 
tain that regular brushing improves it. 

Good conditioned hair is far easier to keep 
tidy than hair which has been neglected 
—or cared for only at sporadic intervals. 

Think of that when you want to 
improve its general appearance. 


HAIR 
STAYS 
PUT ! 


here is no need to let 
your hands suffer 
because of the work 
they have todo. You 
cannot despair over 
them because you use 
a typewriter all day or work with machinery 
—it just means you have to give them 
extra care, and they can look as nice as 
if you sat at home all day. 

A very disheartening thing is when you 
have to wear your finger nails very short. 
Eileen Joyce, the pretty twenty-one-years- 
old radio star pianist, has solved that 
problem perfectly. 

When she puts on her varnish she covers 
the whole nail, leaving no tips or moons. 
This makes them look far longer than they 
are—and she really has to wear them very 
short. 

Miss Joyce’s hands have first place in her 
beauty régime, for she realizes how impor- 
tant they are to her. This is how she looks 
after them :— 


“HANDS 
THAT 
WORK 


“ 


very good manicurist comes to my 
flat twice or sometimes three times 
a week. She does alli that is necessary in 
the way of actual manicure. But with 
playing the piano so much I have to re- 
varnish my nails every day. 

“When I get up in the morning I always 
go straight to the tap and rinse my hands 
first in hot water and then in cold. That 


- stimulates the circulation and I rub in a 


non-greasy lotion immediately afterwards. 
Hand lotions are almost a craze with me. 
I use them all day long, whenever I have 
washed my hands. And I keep three 
different kinds. 

“At night I wash my hands in warm 
water and lemon juice and rub them 
thoroughly with a slightly greasy lotion. 
One day I realized that I am just like a 
runner or a boxer. I am making a physical 
efiort, and the limbs I use should be 
treated in the same way, as theirs. 

“So I keep my hands in training and 


CONTINUED ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


t is more than coin. 
cidence that nearly 
every girl who takes 
up singing as a 
profession dreads 
excessive stout- 
ness. You may envy her success, but while 
surveying the ample figure of your favourite 
prima donna on the platform you feel 
thankful for your own dimensions. 

Yet there are singers who do manage to 
keep really slim. An outstandingly slender 
singer with a very pretty figure is Anona 
Winn. 

“How do you do it?’’ I asked. 

Miss Winn laughed happily and described 
her first years of singing. 

“T was studying for serious operatic 
singing at an academy,” she said. “It 
made me so depressed seeing how fat all . 
my fellow pupils were getting that I nearly 
gave it up. Then the worst happened. I 
grew fat myself. 

“As I am only five feet one in height it 
made me look completely round. In a 
frenzy of fear, I took up stage dancing, but 
that had simply no effect at all. 

5.‘ After that, I gave up worrying and 

_ decided to hope for the best. But I devised 
a diet of my own invention in the hope that 
at least it would prevent my getting any 
fatter. It did much more for me. It made 
me really slim. I still follow it out carefully 
every day of my life. 

“T never touch bread or drink with my 
meals—but I drink a great deal of milk in 
between. Instead of breakfast, I drink a 
glass of orange juice; and I havea salad to 
eat every day. Whatever kind of meat 
I have to eat, I always order a salad after- 
wards. Usually a lettuce and two tomatoes. 
Otherwise, I eat quite heartily and have 
more or less anything I want. 

“T also do three exercises in the early 
morning—toe-touching, back-bending, and 
high kicks—for about five or six minutes: 

“Apart from this I am not able to 
obtain very much exercise —apart from 

hurrying about to keep all my 
appointments.” 


SING 
TO BE 
SLIM 


| HANDS THAT WORK 


(Continued from previous page) 


)\they have massage just like an athlete’s legs. A special masseuse 
|comes to me after a concert and massages my hands and arms to 
jirelieve the feeling of strain. To exercise them I take a little 
| digitorium about with me—a tiny piano with four octaves and 
+ soundless keys. Then I can begin a concert with my fingers 
already ‘played in.’ 

' “TI have my nails cut as round as possible. Through being 
) kept short, the quicks often get pushed up above the nails. I 
)have to push them down gently for a few minutes every day. 
| Another trouble I have is cracked thumbs. The skin at the 
} sides of them splits from so much playing, and I have to bind 
} them round with plaster when I am practising. 

“T always wear thick gloves and carry a mufi in cold weather. 
| If I once caught chilblains it would be a great disaster to my 
) playing.” 

_ Miss Joyce spends more on her hands than she does on her hair. 
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ween THE STUDIO 
the hands of 
Eileen Joyce, the 
pianist. How she 

keeps them strong Tf you want to economize you can do your 


and beautiful is 
described on this 


page. 


Own manicure, but it is better to have a 
professional manicure at least once a 
month. It would pay you to learn from 


a professional how to do your own manicure 
properly. You could have a lesson at a 
very small cost. 

Remember that your hands are “ part of 
the picture.” 
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-wo typical listeners 
to 
|) Your—Eric Pavitt and 
\) losephine 
roung members of the 
) suggins Family. 
b tppear 
}| vonstanduros 
) \Vtchael Hogan in the 


hula, “Radio Parade.” 


the Children’s 


Sangwin, 
They ° 


Mabel 
and 


with 


any of the Uncles and Aunties 
at the B.B.C.’s provincial 
stations have endeared them- 
selves to their local juvenile 
audiences just as_ success- 
“relatives’”’ of 


fully as have the London 
whom I wrote last month. Recently I 


have been listening a good deal to these 
Children’s Hours from the Regional sta- 


tions. My little son, Jeremy, seems to 
like a little variety in his radio fare, and, 
although he is a loyal supporter of Uncle 
Mac in the London programme, he is 
already getting touchingly fond of some 
of the more distant Uncles and Aunties, 
and choosing which to hear before bed- 
time is now a problem demanding weighty 
deliberation and furious 
manipulation of the 
tuning dial. 

Not one in a thous- 
and listeners suspects 
that “Uncle Eric’ of 
North Regional is none 
other than Eric Fogg, 
the famous composer and pianist. Northern 
listeners know this Manchester-born musi- 
cian well—by his proper name—for he 
frequently appears in the programmes. 
“Uncle Eric’’ began composing when he was 
a child, and used to be a cathedral chorister. 
He is now only thirty-one years of age. - 

0 5 ¢ 

The Manchester Children’s Hour was 

formerly looked after by Miss Olive Schill, 


By MRS. GILES 
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Owns 


but she is now doing other work. At 
present the Children’s Hour organiser for 
the whole of the North Region is Miss Janet 
Beith. 

Auntie Muriel, of the Northern Region, 
is Miss Muriel Levy, a short, dark and very 
neat young lady who formerly was at the 
old Liverpool station until it was closed. 
Miss Levy is not really on the B.B.C. staff 
but is under contract regarding her work 
in the Children’s Hour. In addition to 
this work, which she is doing so well, she 
writes plays, several of which have been 
produced on the air. 


ne of the most remarkable Children’s 
Hours is at Midland Regional, for it 
is run almost single-handed by Dorothea 
Barcroft, a dark, well-dressed and very 
lovable lady who, 
by the way, always 
wears spectacles. Norm- 
ally, she appears in the 
“Hour’”’ every day, but 
I am sorry to learn 
that at the moment of 
writing this she is away 
ill. We all hope she will soon be quite fit 
again. What does it feel like, Auntie 
Dorothy, to know you are missed by so 
many kiddies? 

Auntie Dorothy is a prolific composer, 
too. Among other things, she has written 
three big books of children’s music and 
jolly songs; one of them contains a collec- 
tion of pixie music named by the nephews 
and neices. The pieces were all played as 
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CHILDREN’S HOUR : 
AT THE REGIONALS 


part of the Midland Regional programme 
and children were invited to suggest appro- 
priate titles, prizes being given to the suc- 
cessful ones. I fancy it was because of © 
Auntie Dorothy’s great experience in- 
children’s music that she was asked—ten — 
years ago—to ive the B.B.C. 

ad * 

As I rcentiereel just now, this capable 
lady organises the Midland Children’s Hour 
with only the help of her secretary, Miss 
Betty, Buckle, who has been with her for 
several years. 

““Jacko’’ Cowper, who was at Broad-~ 
casting House during the time that I was 
announcer there, is a good-looking man 
with blue eyes and grey hair. He and 
David Gretton, another Birmingham 
announcer, also are helping to organise the 
Midland Children’s Hour at present. 

Victor Hely Hutchinson, the musical 
director at Birmingham, who also assists 
in the Children’s Hour, was the original ~ 
Uncle Bunny at Savoy Hill. He was 
christened “Bunny” became he was first 7 
known by the nickname “Hutch”! He 1 
has written an enormous amount of inci- 
dental music to Children’s Hour plays 
including Alice in Wonderland, and the 
recently-produced Charcoal Burner’s Son. — 


SEC en Se NE eT Oe 


ho invented the “‘twiddly bits’ on 1 
the piano which used to follow the r| 


“ Hullo, Twins! ’’ announce- 4 
ments? It was Uncle Peter, of CONTD. ; 
the Midland Region, who really 


OPPO- 


is C. E. Hodges. Listeners 


HULLO TWINS! 


(Continued from opposite page) 
to fhe Midland Hour now hear J. H. 
Loughlin, who is known as Peter Piper, 
Uncle Pat (Harold Casey), and last but by 
no means least Uncle Edgar, or Percy 
Edgar, the popular Director of the station. 

The Station Director at Cardifi, Mr. 
E. R. Appleton, plays a large part in the 
West Regional Children’s Hour which is 
under the direction of Raymond Glen- 
dinning (Uncle Raymond). In the 
West Regional Hour other favourites are 
Uncle Morgan, Uncle Sam—who talks to 
the children in Welsh every Friday—-Auntie 
Evelyn (Miss Evelyn Amey), Auntie 
Bronwen (Miss Bronwen Davies), and 
Cousin Dorothy (Miss Dorothy Champion). 
Miss Champion is on contract, not on the 
permanent staff, and devotes herself chiefly 
to giving charming descriptions of the 
West Region countryside. 

Auntie Kathleen is well known to every 
Scottish child. She is Miss Kathleen 
Garscadden, a fair young lady in the early 
thirties who is extremely versatile. Not 
only does she play the piano and sing in the 
Children’s Hour, but in the adult evening 
programmes as well, and in addition is a 
wonderful composer. Auntie Kathleen 
used to be on the B.B.C. staff, but is now 
under contract, for the way they work the 
Children’s .Hour in Scotland is that 
Glasgow provides it on two days of the 


-week, Edinburgh for two days, Aberdeen 


one day, and on the remaining day Scottish 


_listeners hear the National programme. 


Those who remember the Children’s 
Hour of the early Savoy Hill days will be 
thoroughly astonished if they tune-in 
these Regional stations, a different one 
each day, and listen to the great variety 
and amusement for the kiddies that is now 
given in these Children’s Hours which have 
developed beyond all recognition in the 
past year or two. 


PADDED CELL 


(Continued from page 41) 
and thus Seid interference between the station 
and its neighbours. Newcastle’s fork, which 
should keep the frequency of the transmitter 
to within 5 cycles, suddenly went all jaundiced 
and ran up a temperature that made it 
impossible to keep it within 50 cycles. That 
means nothing to you or me; in fact, to the 
B.B.C. it only meant the difference of one- 
fortieth of a semitone at middle ‘“‘ C,”’ on the 
piano—a difference that not even the acute 


| ear of the most sensitive piano-tuner could 
| detect. 
| the-standard of perfection for the B.B.C. to 
| send it to be doctored. 


But it was sufficient variation from 


These tuning-forks are vital, and ‘“‘ Research”’ 


- had to take utmost care to ensure that the 


Newcastle one was cured of its hysterical 
outbreak. The original fork frequency was a 
trifling thing of 1,015.6 vibrations a second, 
but the B.B.C. has to double that up nine 
times to make it fit to control the carrier-wave 


of the transmitter, which has a frequency of 


1,040,000 vibrations per second. This figure 
has to be rigidly adhered to by the tnning- 
forks in each of the stations sharing the same 
wavelength, and accuracy is maintained by the 
forks being kept cooking in a special electric 
oven at a temperature of 130 degrees. 

The master fork is at Bournemouth, and 
“Research”’ listens to this, with a measuring 
instrument, once a week. That is how the 


illness of the Newcastle fork was diagnosed 


| and why it went into the isolation ward at 


Brixton for treatment. 
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YOUR “SUCCESS 


4,000,000 Students have in 42 
years been enrolled by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, the 
world’s greatest and largest voca- 
tional-training institution. Re- 
cognised by Home and Overseas 
Government Departments, and by 
large employers throughout the 
Empire. 

1,000 all-British Instruction 
Books, specially prepared by the 
I.C.S. for spare-time postal train- 
ing, contain the finest collection of 
technical and other instructional 
matter in existence. 


The largest staff of whole-time 
qualified instructors are at your 
disposal. If you are in any un- 
certainty about your future career 
and feel that our advice would be 
helpful to you, write us to-day. 
Your letter will be answered by 
an expert. This service is free 
and places you under no obliga- 
tion. 


Let us explain in detail just how 
we can help you to achieve success 
in your trade, business, or pro- 
fession. 


——COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET—— 
INTERNATIONALCO Seether SCHOOLS, 


Dept. -160, Inter:ational Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 
Please send me your Pookict containing 
full particulars of the Course of Correspond- 
ence Training before which I have marked 
X. I assume no obligation. 


Accountancy []Mechanical Engineering 
Advertising [ |Mining Engineering 

[ |Aeronautical Eng. | )Motor Engineering 

(jArchitectureandBldg. {|Municipal Engineering 
Bookkeeping (Plumbing 

~|Chemical Engineering [ jPoultry Farming 

[ |Civil Engineering {Radio 

{ }Commercial Art ( jSalesmanship 

[ ]Commercial Training [(|Sanitary Engineering 

| |Draughtsmanship Steam Engineering 

[ jElectricalEngineering ( |Textiles 
French and Spanish { ]Window Dressing 
Insurance ( JWoodworking 

| Marine Engineering 


| JExaminations, state which....................-- 


The I.C.S. teach wherever the post reaches, and have 
nearly 400 courses of Study. If, therefore, your 
subject is not in the above list, write it here. 
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(Continued from page 39) 

He ene in the days when the H.M.V. 
Company were known as The Gramophone 
and Typewriter Co., Ltd., and their record- 
ing studio was a sort of impromptu affair 
at the top of a City warehouse. His first 
recorded song was ‘“‘Long Ago in Alcala’”’ 
—long forgotten now by most people. 

In those far-away days his voice was so 
suited to the crude apparatus in use that 
he made records for this company and 
their associate companies under many 
different names. Some readers may 
remember a Scottish comedian, who used 
to imitate Sir (then Mr.) Harry Lauder, 
under the name of Hector Grant. That man 
was none other than Peter Dawson, and it 
was not until fifteen years later that 
Sir Harry discovered his famous imitator’s 
identity, when the “culprit,” at a meeting 
in the studio, suddenly broke into broad 
Scotch and started to sing one of the 
former’s songs. His latest record, at the 
time of writing, consists of two robust 
ballads of the “‘open-air’’ type entitled, 
“Here is My Song” and “Joggin’ Along 
the Highway.’’ Which is the better I 
really cannot say—they are both good— 
but the number is B8120. 

A gramophone was really the cause of 
Vladimir Rosing discovering that he had a 
voice. This great Russian tenor was being 
trained in his father’s profession, the law, 
when one day a grateful client presented 
Rosing, sen., with a gramophone. The 
effect of hearing such great Russian artists 
as Figner, the tenor; Mikhailova, soprano; 
and Maksikoff, famous baritone, incited 
young Vladimir to try to sing. 

Rosing is the recognized classic inter- 
preter of the “Song of the Flea.’’ He 
sings this song, together with “ The Song of 
the Volga Boatmen,’ on Parlophone 
No. E11240—a record that should be in 
every collection. 


B.B.cC. ANNOU NCERS 


(Continued from page 25) 
available opportunity that presents itself. 

Harman Grisewood is a young cousin of 
Freddie and arrived at the B.B.C. as an 
actor after gaining a reputation as an 
amateur actor at Oxford. He became 
secretary of the University Dramatic 
Society while he was an undergraduate. 
He was in great demand during the 
Children’s Hour broadcasts and quickly 
extended his work in the big dramatic 
shows of a few years back. 

He is the quiet, thoughtful type, of 
medium height, with brown hair and clean 
shaven. Unmarried. 

There are three other announcers who 
make up the half-dozen who keep the 
National, London Regional, and Empire 
programmes running smoothly, and inform 
the listener what they are to hear next. 

There is John Lampson, an Oxford man, 
tall, dark, and wears’ horn-rimmed 
spectacles. He is a bachelor so far— 
engaged to a young lady in the B.B.C. 
Music Department. 

Another Oxford ex-graduate is T. Lidell 
—‘‘the blonde bachelor of -broadcasting.’”” 

The newest addition to the ranks is Mr. 
Marriott, who was engaged by the B.B.C. 
last November. Like Mr. Hibberd, he is 
a Cambridge man and a bachelor. 
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gr his is the West Regional pro- 
me from Cardiff, Bristol, 
* Plymouth, Swansea, and 
= Bournemouth !” 

This part of the B.B.C. service 
represents a strangely assorted mixture of 
stations which started in a little 18-foot 
studio in Cardiff. We will start on our tour 
by going there to meet Mr. E. R. Appleton, 
the station director. This name invariably 


| conjures up thoughts of Joan and Betty, 
| of Bible talks fame, but one must not 
| forget little Bridget, the youngest of 
| Mr. Appleton’s trio of daughters. 


Bridget 
is feeling rather important just now, 


| because she has just had her portrait 
painted by a riders aoe artist. 


+ 


When Mr. Repicton citer a talk, he 


/ looks to the assistance of trained speakers 


and actors in their dramatization, and he 
uses a background of orchestral and gramo- 
phone music. He has brought a new touch 
to Bible teaching among young people. 

Now he is planning to dramatize all the 
narrative parts of the Bible in his Sunday 
afternoon talks to children. 

He also inaugurated the Silent Fellow- 
ship which ends every Sunday evening 
programme from the West Regional trans- 


| mitter, and mow he is busy working up a 


series of services for the sick which are 
broadcast once a month. His postbag of 
letters of appreciation for his religious 


broadcasting work runs into thousands. 


Yet when he wants a little rest and a 


| change, there is nothing he enjoys so much 
as a thrill from an Edgar Wallace book. 


ere is John T. Sutthery, the pro- 
gramme director, coming in to talk 
over some details of a new programme 


_with Mr. Appleton. He was an announcer 
| for a short time in the eaily days of broad- 
casting. 
“second-in-command, and was later trans- 


He went to Manchester as 


ferred to London. In last autumn’s 
rearrangement of staffs he was allocated 
to the West Region to direct programmes. 

That tall, slim man talking at the end 


| of the corridor is known to thousands of 
' children who have since grown up as 
| “Uncle Norman.” 
full name, and he is in charge of the 


Norman Settle is his 


administrative side of the West Regional 
station. He was one of the most popular 
of wireless “‘uncles ’”’ in the dld days when 
everyone from the station director down- 
wards joined in those jolly 5.15 p.m. parties 
for children. 

Not long ago he went into the depths of 


| Wookey Hole, one of the mysterious caves 
of Somerset’s Mendips, organizing a choir - 


broadcast in the pitch-black darkness, but 


| keeping his voice as smooth and calm as 
» ever through it all. 


a4 ad a 

Now we shall have to start dodging about 
the different transmitting stations and 
studios of the West Region if we are to 
find those other personalities who come to 
you only as voices through the microphone. 

There is Alexander Jinman, engineer-in- 
Charge. Since the new regional trans- 
mitting station at Washford Cross in 
Somerset was opened last August, he is a 
busy man, for West Regional is a powerful 
station, while the West National wave- 


length has to be carefully. synchronized 
exactly with the London National wave- 
length at the Brookman’s Park trans- 
mitter. 

Sd 4 * 

Cyril Wood, the dramatic producer—big 
and genial—has done as much as anyone 
in the West Region to preserve the rural 
quaintness of the Gloucestershire dialect, 
the gentle “burr’’ of the Somerset farmer, 
and the soft intonations of Devon and 
Cornish speech. He has been particularly 
successful in the broadcast of these dialect 
plays and in the organization of series of 
specialized dramatic broadcasts such as 
those given under the titles of “ Facet’’ and 
“Burlesque.” 

Cyril Wood was associated with repertory 
theatre work before he took up broad- 
casting. He is going to London for a few 
months this summer, while Peter Cresswell 
is coming down to the West Region to 
take his place. 


r. E. H. F. Mills, education officer 
for the Region, is probably away 
organizing a listening group somewhere in 
the wide area that comes under his control. 
He is Secretary of the Gloucestershire, 
Somerset, and Wiltshire Council for Broad- 
cast Adult Education, and he is proud of 
the fact that Bristol was the first city in 
the country to form 
a wireless advisory 
committee of its 
own. Nevertheless, ~ = 
he does not live in 
Bristol. His home 
is at Kilmersdon, a 
pretty little Somer- 
set village not very 
far from Bath. 
While we are in 
Bristol, we must 
meet Francis Wors- 
ley, who is respon- 
sible for the talks 
and light pro- 
grammes which are 
a feature of West 
Regional. 


ncidentally, his 

wife, Dorothy 
Worsley, writes 
plays which are very 
popular in the West 
Regional children’s 
hours. She created 
the character of Sir - 
Goahead, the kid- 
dies’ hero, as cham- 
pion dragon slayer 
and President of the 
Society of Maiden Rescuers. 

Back across the Bristol Channel to 
Cardiff we meet Reginald Redman, who 
conducts the Western Studio Orchestra. 
He has successfully arranged for broad- 
casting many old folk-songs gathered from 
both sides of the Bristol Channel. 

Just a few brief peeps at the other men 
behind the microphone . . . 

+ + a4 

Raymond Glendenning, Cardiff’s chief 
announcer, also looks after the Children’s 
Hour. Major Edgar Jones and Mr. Sam 


Jones, who are responsible for the Welsh 
features which are so much criticized on 
the English side of the Channel; J. L. B. 
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are SlOa 


E. R. Appleton, 
Director of 
West Regional 


Ee THIS OSE 


esr 


REGIONAL 


Bridgmont and F. H. S. Pocock, the 
balance and control officials; C. K. Parsons, 
who was at Plymouth until the studios 
there were closed down; and E. H. 
Jenkins, who is in charge at Swansea. 


Bee we leave West Regional we must 
pay a visit to the Bristol studios, 
where a new orchestral studio is being 
built in the garden of an old mansion, to 
the design of Mr. J. C. Proctor, architect 
of the Leeds studio. 

Here many of the most important pro- 
grammes for the region are performed. 
When the studio is completed it will per- 
mit much larger orchestras to broadcast. 
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eos On 


€é here’s twenty 
) minutes to fill 
in after the 
news. Here’s 
some re- 
cords — though you 
needn’t play them if 
you prefer to go and 
choose some more 
from the library,” 
said the Midland 
Regional announ- 
cer to his second- 
in-command. 

During the even- 
ing the new an- 
nouncer looked 
through the records, 
shook his head sadly 
and paid a long visit 
to the music library. 
The result was a 
programme of hot 
dance music, en- 
thusiastically com- 
péred by an an- 
nouncer whose 
boyish eagerness 
was so _ infectious 
that listeners were 
soon ringing up and 
asking for more. The next few days 
letters poured into the studio to inquire 
the identity of this breezy young com- 
pére. 

And that is how Robert Tredinnick 
leapt: into radio fame. 

a4 * 5 

It was intended that he should succeed 
his father in the medical profession, but 
he upset the family plans by going on the 
stage, where he gained invaluable ex- 
perience in repertory work. After a time, 
he became ambitious and managed a 
theatre himself for some years. After 
giving up theatre management, Robert 


ROBERT TREDINNICK 
IS THE ‘ RECORDING 
ANGEL” OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM STUDIO 
AND A REAL “HOT” 
MERCHANT 


Tredinnick suddenly discovered that he 
had a forte for writing children’s stories, 
many of which he broadcast himself in the 
Birmingham Children’s Corner, where he 
is known to this day as the Story Teller. 
This led to the discovery that he had a 
very pleasing microphone voice, and he 
was asked to undertake some announcing 
during the summer months. 


Ree Tredinnick is a very modest young 

man who is quite convinced that 
the B.B.C. is doing him a favour in allowing 
him to broadcast the type of modern dance 
music which he so wholeheartedly enjoys. 
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Introducing the CHRISTOPHER STONE 
of MIDLAND REGIONAL 


“TI am fully aware that it is not the | 


sort of thing everybody likes to hear,” he 
says, “but I am certain that it is growing 
tremendously in popularity. The number 
of Rhythm Clubs which have been started 
all over the country proves that.” 

““ Just lately, I have been broadcasting 
other types of music, as my small contri- 
bution to the B.B.C.’s immense task of 
trying to cater for all tastes.” 

ad ¢ + 

A great lover of the country, Bob 
Tredinnick is a keen gardener, and loves 
animals. His greatest favourite is an 
Australian terrier, Christopher, which was 
named—not after Christopher Stone—but 
because he first saw light on Christmas 
Eve. 

Tredinnick, still in his early thirties, 
is a native of the Derbyshire village of 
Melbourne, but lives in London, travelling 
down to Birmingham once or twice a week 
for his broadcasts. He finds the solitude 
of the journey provides a useful oppor- 
tunity for writing some of his record 
reviews and for preparing for his forth- 
coming broadcast. 


AS a compére for all types of entertain- 
ment, his services are increasingly in 
demand. He has figured prominently in a 
village broadcast, and has interviewed 
boxers and footballers. His handling of 
the first broadcast of Geraldo’s new band 
was a superb piece of showmanship. 

In the midst of all the aforementioned 
activities, he has found time to write 
two novels, both of which have been 
published, and to paint pictures which 
have been extensively exhibited in 
London and the provinces. His latest 
hobby is lyric writing, and he is respon- 
sible for the words of Geraldo’s signature 

tune, “I bring to you sweet music.” 

The nearest approach to America’s 
featured announcers, Robert Tredinnick 
has a microphone personality which con- 
verts a mediocre programme into a lively 
entertainment. 


yowadays ‘he is also emulating his 
colleague in London—Christopher 
Stone—by writing reviews of Gramophone 


‘records in a number of papers. His 


breezy style—as attractive on paper as it is 
over the microphone—is enhancing his 
popularity still further. 

Apart from this, his great ambition is to 
see a play written by himself produced at a 
London theatre. 

By the way, he has one boy-like hobby— 
collecting cigarette pictures. He treasures 
these as much as he does his collection of 
“hot” gramophone records. 

5 5 aa 

When you next hear him broadcast, 
picture this slim young man in the early 
thirties, with sympathetic eyes and a humor- 
ous mouth. Do not get the idea that his 
cheerful voice is specially assumed for the 
benefit of the mike. Bob Tredinnick is 
always like that. 


Scientific cooking is of paramount impor- 


tance—old methods need no longer be 


tolerated. It 


is neither 


sensible nor 


necessary to continue throwing away the 
real goodness of the food with the water 
in which it was cooked—the 


Casiwork 


HEALTH COOKER 


cooks by controlled steam. It is recog- 


nised by dietetic experts as the best method 
of cooking to preserve the mineral salts 
and vitamins so necessary to health. 
The Easiwork Health cooker is 


the greatest 


| cooking achievement 


of modern times ! 


‘because it has brought healthful, scientific cooking in a simple common- 
sense form within the reach of everyone. 


Already the Easiwork Health Cooker has brought health to thousands 


- of homes—it is revolutionising the nation’s diet. 


Tests carried out 


by 


the London School of Dietetics prove that food cooked in the Easiwork 
Health Cooker contains 22 per cent. more mineral salts than similar 
food cooked in the ordinary way—they even prove that the shin of 
beef cooked the Easiwork way is 25 per cent. more digestible than 


sirloin cooked in an oven. 


| Quite apart from its value from the health point of view, the Easiwork 
Health Cooker deserves its position as one of the great achievements 


of the age on the score of economy. 


It cooks not only thoroughly, 


but quickly—only one-third of the usual time and fuel are required— 
| 20 minutes to cook a dish ordinarily requiring an hour. 


A full meal can be cooked altogether on a gas ring, hot plate, primus 
stove, or other heating unit, without mixing of flavours. 


It is your duty to your- 
self and to your family 


| to investigate the possi- 


‘bilities of the Easiwork 


| Health Cooker. 


SEND COUPON 


TO-DAY . 


If you are buying or 
building a new house, 
insist on a genuine 


Easiwork Kitchen 
Cabinet. Full par- 
ticulars on request. 
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EASIWORK, LTD., 
250 Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. 


Please send 12-page Health Cookery booklet. 


by my absolute and legally 
binding GUARANTEE. 


I know what it ts 


to be everlastingly clogged in all my 
breathing passages. 

to be dulled and incapable in mind and 
suffer from heavy brow aches. 

to be deafened in hearing and driven to 
distraction with singing, buzzing 
noises in my head. 

to be hateful to myself and objectionable 
to others with my never-ending nose- 
blowing, clearing, sneezing, short 
breath and thick speech. 

to be kept awake at night with dis- 
charges falling into my throat. 

to be disappointed time and again with 
so-called remedies and reliefs. 


I have suffered myself! 


I know what is behind your mind at this 
very moment. You are saying, “This is 
probably only another Catarrh easer that 
may, or may not, give me a little relief.” 
Very likely you have reason enough to be 
sceptical. Maybe you have spent pounds 
on inhalants, atomisers, gargles, mouth 
washes .. . AND YOU’VE STILL GOT 
CATARRH, though you have very little 


faith left. My way to end Catarrh is 
fundamentally sound and totally different. 
Whether I stumbled upon it by sheer 


inspiration or cold logic, I will not attempt 
to say. 

But I do wish to emphasise that it is the 
method of a man who made the total 
banishment of Catarrh his guiding principle. 
I HAD TO. For I could see that if I did 
not succeed there would be little joy left in 
life for me. Mercifully, I DID, And every 
grateful letter I have had since from the 
thousands of unfortunates with whom I 
have shared my discovery, has renewed my 
own joy in being permanently free myself. 
I want to show you why, how, and where 
Catarrh originates—not in the head, as is 
commonly thought. How it permeates and 
infects the whole body and why Indigestion, 
Flatulence, Heartburn, and Constipation 
follow as a result. How it drags you down 
so that you catch cold after cold and are 
always one of the first to be attacked by 
‘flu. And, most important of all, I wil 
show you how you can speedily and com- 
fortably end your Catarrhal troubles once 
and for all—whether you have suffered for 
years, months, or only weeks. 

I make no charge whatever for the 
information I send to sufferers. If they 
follow my advice the cost is quite small and 
the method so successful that I am able to 
rh NO ONE NEED SUFFER ANY 
LONGER. Now is the time to conquer 


I can rid you of 


ATARRH 


i. HEAD NOISES AND 
Rua CATARRHAL DEAFNESS 


once and 


I have banished this nauseating 

complaint for 100,000 others. 

I can do the same for YOU 4! 
or it shall not cost you 


I don’t believe in Free Samples. They prove nothing. I prefer to 
give you better evidence that my treatment ends the trouble 
permanently. Write to me for particulars of my FAR F ULLER 


AND EXTENDED TRIAL 
and how you are covered Qkam 


your complaint and get rid of it for ever, 
so that you will never have to suffer in 
winters to come as you have in the past. 
Not even hay fever martyrs need dread 


the coming Summer, because my 
treatment has met with remarkable 
success in such cases. If you are in 
earnest to end your suffering, write to me 
on the convenient coupon below. There is 
nothing to pay—nothing to promise. You 
may, if you wish, send 142d. stamp to cover 
postage of my reply, but even this is optional. 


I have just got room to print this guar- 
anteed genuine letter of appreciation. 
l have picked it haphazard from many 
hundreds I hold at my offices, and 
reproduced in full the writer’s own 
heartfelt words. It should encourage you 
to look forward to a happier and brighter 


future for yourself. 


“YOURS IS A GENUINE 
CURE FOR CATARRH ” 


“It is with the greatest of pleasure I 
write you this letter. I cannot thank you 
sufficiently for all the good your course of 
Catarrh Cure has done for me. Yours is a 
genuine cure for Catarrh. From living 
ony by day in misery with headaches, 
colds, and 2 nose that was practically 
closed, I have now gone back to what 
I was 12 years ago —‘ full of life and enjoy- 
ing every day of it.’ You have my full 
authority to refer anyone who has the least 
doubt about your Catarrh Cure to me.” 

(Signed) J. R. LIVINGSTON. 


LET ME TELL YOU HOW 


To MR. ALLAN COOPER, 
33 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell 
me how to permanently rid myself of 
Catarrh and Head Noises. 


"Radio Magasine, 5/34. 
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n reply to Mrs. FEATHER > ; i ance music has the || 
(Marshmallow), it is not Bo Come troll me a ballad of Browning Mummery— same effect on me that i 

" necessary to have a com- [7 Gallant and debonair, bright and summery. ¥ ay acne perfume 3) 
pas hives: ote dog licence Musiovfor Hin Tntst meron hea ery— mee bleats a correspon- | 
Ras Bach is the fellow for Browning Mummery. fares |) 

“The programme never gets He doesn’t care for tunes tum-tumery— : & 7 
‘hot’ till Christopher Stone Bit of a highbrow is Browning Mummery. “I believe in having my set © 
comes on,” declares a listener. (— Not that he scorns a melody hummery— placed near the ceiling,” a | 
Three cheers for Stone-ginger! = Modern the culture of Browning Mummery. . reader informs us. That is one af 


+ way of raising the output. 
The silliest thing we can But it must not be sugar and plummery 


= ° ‘4, 
imagine—allotting thirty For the critical ear of Browning Mummery. “The inside of a wireless set — 
minutes to the commentary of © Rather like Ridgeway—not at all ‘‘Brumery.’’ is a complete mystery to me,” 
a fight in which Carnera is © A touch of Beau Brummel for Browning declares a listener. Now he | 
taking part. fe Mummery. knows where the term “baffle- — 
ie 2 He doesn’t work by the rules of thumbery ; board” comes in. ror | 


No, REGULAR TUNER (Seven — Bold and bizarre is Browning Mummery. 
Dials), we have never heard of 


> R 
In reply to Mrs. GRANT- | 
a radio sister act named Ann 


WHISTLE (Middle Tooting), who — 
complains that speakers on her 


Diction delightful—not at all gummery ; 
Ode and Kaih’ Gan: Free open methods for Browning Mummery. 


+ Gifts mediocre leave him numbery ; radio sound as if they had 
We would remind readers Art with an A for Browning Mummery. “sore throats,’ it is unlikely ~ 


who are doubtful on the point | Cheery and volatile, he’s never glummery— that rubbing the loud-speaker _ 


that it is not necessary.to have | Looks on the bright side does Browning with camphorated oil will © 
poetic licence for listening to Mummery. improve matters. 


the b.B.C. poetry readings. 
Sd 
The original ambition of 


Fond of the lasses but never yum-yumery ; 
Broth of a boy is Browning Mummery. 


%. 
Roy Fox has bought a grey- 
hound for racing. There’s a 


Jack Payne was to become a f—, ~° ‘Never a trace of fribble or flummery ; joke here somewhere, if we © 
doctor. If he had realised his || Solid the structure of Browning Mummery. could only think of it. 

ambition, sone “may swell ask So here’s to an artist chippy and chummery— x {| 
would it have been very clever [— And the glorious name of Browning Mummery! “T have spent two years — 
or very tactless to have kept — | getting my radio perfect,” con- — 
that surname ? B By PERCY MERRIMAN (of the “Roosters’’). fesses an enthusiast. Obviously 


+ a man of set purpose. 
Cab Calloway, highest-paid 


bp uieimnrenes eS 5251 ate eae oer : é + eS ii 
radio star, earns £1,000 a ; There are 142 miles of 
week. “His High-De- wire in Broadcasting 
Highness of High-Dough,”’ J U S T F A I R Y T A L E S House, or nearly thelength | 
so to speak. ; of our aerial lead-in at | 

: nets = r. John Tilley’s Company “The Ministry of ’Ealth ain’t home. 

Neat geographical pro- Report will be reported fully come to no decision,” read out ape 4 
gramme-arrangement— —_ in to-morrow’sissue of The Listener.” Stuart Hibberd, the chief announcer. Television performers) 
the Western Brothers fol- have to colour their lips | 
lowed by the Southern Pol Lt black. One highly respect- 
Sisters. “This is Henry Hall and His “T am illustrating to-day’s talk able B.B.C. official has — 

ea Rhythm Maniacs.” with the latest records of Louis been a week explaining to 

Replying to Sap Case fo Armstrong,’’said Sir Walford Davies. bis wife that the black _ 
(Hogsnorton), the Eight Webs aay smudge on his cheek was | 
Step Sisters are not char- “Here is Mr. A J. Alan, whose Batts caused through a spot of — 
ladies. real name is "and the “The devil take football! Give bother with the chimney. | 

+ announcer gasped and fell, riddled me ping-pong,” declared George F. _ + {| 

How it ought to be: with machine-gun bullets. Allison. The old interval {i 

Henry Hall and his Hall- age gat Lf “knocks,’’ Curious (Wit’s 


stands; Roy Fox and his End), were achieved by a 


Hounds; Lew Stone and “Pardon me for speaking too “And now Norman Long, with tow of announcers, each | 
his Masons; Jack Payne quickly,”’ said Christopher Stone. his Dance, Scowl, and Jew’s harp. dropping aitches so thatm 
and his Liniments; Sidney ra leat they fell to the grouse 
Kyte and his Fliers. “T will now sing some old English “For the School : A Talk on witha dull thud. 


folk songs, notable for their simple Punctuation, by Stainless Stephen.” 
and quiet charm,” said Harry Roy. ea ; 
ba “There’s nothing very interesting 
“Al Bowlly will render some going on in Europe,’’ announced 
rollicking sea-shanties.”’ Vernon Bartlett. 


omy oe eee 


“There’s a beautiful view from “Please communicate with New 
here—can’t possibly miss any- Scotland Yard, telephone number 
thing,’’ said the running commen- —oh, dash it all, you know it by 


tator. now !”’ 
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A LARGE NUMBER OF LISTENERS WANTED 


MYSTERY OF INTERPLANETARY SPACE TO BE PENETRATED 


not allowed to escape altogether. 
something else in space, apart from the three 
- known layers, which sends the waves back. 


MASS LISTENING 


MAY SUCCEED WHERE ISOLATED SCIENTISTS FAIL 


Ralph Stranger, the well-known Technical Author, forms a Research League 


WIRELESS ECHOES 

Professor E. V. Appleton, D.Sc., F.R.S. (of 
Appleton_layer fame) and a number of other 
distinguished European scientists have devoted 
a great deal of time during the last few years 
to the study of the so-called Wireless Echoes 
from Space. 

As you know, a transmitting aerial, unless 
specially oriented, normally radiates wireless 
waves in all directions. Some of these waves, 
carrying a given signal, proceed along the sur- 
face of the earth, some of them go up into 
space. 

But very few of them can leave the earth as 
there are in the upper reaches of our atmos- 
phere and beyond three known layers of elec- 
trified atoms—layers D, E and F, which send 
the waves back to earth, thus making long 
range communication possible. The layer D, 30 
miles up, reflects back to earth very long wire- 
less waves. The layer E (the Kennelly-Heaviside 
layer), about 65 miles up, reflects long and 
medium waves. The layer F (the Appleton 
Layer), on the average. 150 miles up, reflects 
most of the short waves. Some of the waves, 
however, are able to penetrate all the known 
layers, and escape into the inter-planetary space. 
This depends, largely, upon the wavelength 
and the anglé“at which the waves strike the 


| layers. 


But, it appears, that even these waves are 
There is 


A -LISTENER’S DISCOVERY 
In 1927 a Dutch listener discovered that 
during the reception of signals from Eindhoven 


the same signal could be heard three times 


(wireless echoes). After the original signal was 
received, the first echo arrived from the oppo- 
site direction one-seventh of a second later, 
and a second echo was heard three seconds later 
Now, the first echo is easily accounted for by 
the fact that the circumference of the earth is 
approximately 24,800 miles and the speed of 
wireless waves is 186,000 miles per second, 
which gives us a seventh of a second interval 


~ between the original signal and the first echo. 


But where did the third signal come from? 


- A three-second interval means that the wave 


has travelled some 558,000 miles before it 


‘returned to earth. Since it went into space 


and came back again, at a uniform speed and 
in a given time, the medium which reflected 


it would appear to be situated at half that 
distance, i.e., 279,000 miles away from the. 


| earth’s surface ! 


a lapse of fifteen seconds. 
has heard in London an echo after a lapse of 
_ twenty-five second which appears to imply 
that the wave was reflected by some mysterious 
body or medium at a point of 2,325,000 miles 
away from our planet ! 

A MYSTERIOUS MEDIUM 


In 1928 wireless echoes were obtained after 
Professor Appleton 


What can there be in space 2,325,000 miles 
away? Is this mysterious “‘something” a 


A layer of electrified atoms, an extensive cloud of 
some cosmic matter, some unknown solid body, 


or merely a stream of corpuscles from the sun? 
Is this reflecting medium, whatever it is, 


“moving with the Solar System or has it a 


motion of its own? 

Why. do wireless echoes, travelling into space 
as far out as nine times the distance between 
the earth and the moon, behave differently, as 
they do, during the different seasons, and why 
are they affected by polar lights and sun spots? 

At how many points on the earth’s surface 
can a wireless echo be received simultaneously ? 


There are many theories, but experimental 
data are lacking. 

The whole thing is, at the moment, a mystery. 

There is a race in scientific research in con- 
nection with wireless echoes. It is hoped that, 
with the aid of the vast listening British public, 
this race may be won by a British scientist. 
MASS LISTENING 

The idea of mass listening with a scientific 
aim is, I believe, a novel one. Science, in the 
whole of its history, has never had such a 
wonderful opportunity of obtaining so quickly 
a vast mass of results. Up to the present all 
research in connection with the study of the 
outer space has been conducted by a few iso- 
lated scientists who could ascertain what is 
happening only in their loéality. There were 
too few people working on the problem. What 
is wanted, in this particular case, is a very large 
number of people experimenting under definite 
direction and comparing results. 

No special scientific qualifications are 
required for this purpose on the part of the 
listening experimenters. A number of scienti- 
fic laboratories such as N.P.L. and Govern- 
ment research institutions will be approached 
and requested to co-operate in order to carry out 
all the necessary measurements and photo- 
graphing with the help of cathode ray oscillo- 
graphs. All that the listeners need is a wire- 
less set capable of receiving short waves (any 
existing receiver can be adopted for this pur- 
pose easily and very cheaply, without interfer- 
ing with it in any way, just by means of a small 
external addition, and ‘without any inter- 
ference with the reception of usual programmes), 
an ordinary watch and a few minutes a week 
listening. Each experiment will take only 
about five minutes, at a time. 

Thus, it is obvious, that, given a certain 
amount of interest, enthusiasm and national 
pride in the progress of British science, the vast 
British listening public in this country and 
throughout the Empire can be of the greatest 
possible help in solving a number of highly 
imvortant scientific problems. 

Such mass listening, if it is to produce 
tangible results, must be organised. Regular 
transmissions must be arranged. Each problem 
must be explained as simply as possible and 
each experiment directed. - 

HOW EXPERIMENTS ARE TO BE CON- 
DUCTED 

With this in view it has been arranged to 
proceed as follows: A League of Listener- 
Experimenters is to be formed throughout 
the world. A number of powerful transmitters 
in this country and abroad will send out at 
fixed times strong characteristic signals which 
cannot be possibly mistaken for something else. 

A number of scientific institutions through- 
out the world will measure and photograph 
the signals and the echoes received. 

The listening public will be told clearly 
what to do. 

As soon as the signal is given and the echoes 
are received, each listener belonging to the 
League will write to a given address and state 
his or her results. 

Such results obtained from all over the world 
will then be collected, counted, analysed, and 
the conclusion will be published. 

Professor E. V. Appleton has expressed his 
full approval of the aims of the League, and it 
was he who suggested that the first problem 
(other scientists will deal with other problems) 
to be attacked should be that of long-delayed 
echoes. He kindly promised to co-operate 
in directing the experimental work and assisting 
in the League’s progress. 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH MEMBERS 

The next problem is to keep Professor Apple- 
ton and his brother scientists in constant touch 
with the millions of listener-experimenters 
spread throughout the world. 

This was solved by the Editor of the B.B.C. 
technical journal, World-Radio, who has offered 
the hospitality of the columns of his paper to 
the members of the league. 

THE STARTING DATE 

It has been decided to start work on May 4. 
This will give us roughly a month to arrange 
all the preliminary work and complete the 
enrolment of members. In the issue of 
World-Radio dated May 4 Professor Appleton 
will inaugurate the work of the first experiment 
with a simple explanation of the problem and 
the precise methods of research. Other 
scientists will follow, and, from then onwards, 
week after week, the members of the League 
will be guided and advised in their work. 
W.R.R.L. 

It has been decided to call the organisation 
“WORLD RADIO RESEARCH LEAGUE.’’ 

Throughout April we shall be enlisting 
members. Thanks to the interest of the Editor 
of World-Radio, there is no expense involved 
in connection with the formation and the 
running of the League, and, for this reason, 
there are no entrance fees or any subscriptions, 
all work done being purely voluntary work. 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO NOW 

All you have to do, therefore, is to fill in 
the coupon below and to send it off to the 
address indicated in an open envelope with a 
halfpenny stamp, unless you are writing a 
letter as well. The next job is to instruct your 
newsagent to reserve for you a copy of World- 
Radio, starting with the issue of May 4, and 
until further notice. 

HOW TO POPULARISE THE LEAGUE 

It is important that everybody interested 
in this research work should do his or her best 
to widen the area of interest. 

Please show this announcement to all your 
friends possessing wireless sets. 

Teachers and Lecturers are specially requested 
to draw the attention of their classes to our 
activities. 

Please write in block capital letters. 


To RALPH STRANGER, 
Hon. Secretary, W.R.R.L., 

C/o Editor, World-Radio, B.B.C. 
Broadcasting House, Portland Place, 
London, W.1, England 


(R.M.) 


Please enrol me as a member of the W.R.R.L. 


Name (Mr., Mrs., Miss)............seeessseeseeeeeeee 
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(State type and make of set, number of valves 
and if battery or mains supply.) 


Type of Transmitter (if any).............-..:.-.05++ 
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discomfort 
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First thing every morn- 
ing put a drop of ‘Vapex’ 
on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germi- 
cidal vapour. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
V106 
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for YOU with the famous Orifice Fitting 


~ The smallest in the World, 
No Cords or Batteries—No attachments of any kind. 
No rubber to get hot. Strain and headnoise relief, 


DEAFNESS DEFEATED 


This simple inconspicuous way has meant Hearing for 

thousands in all stations of life. DON'T DELAY—HEAR 

TO-DAY. CALL FOR FREE TEST, or write for details and 

FREE HOME TEST OFFER. Consultations 9—6 daily. 

DEN'T (suite 98) 309 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

(Coloured building and square clock.) Mayfair 1380/171.8 
Service Bureaux in many Big Towns. 


“SUCH A MAN OF 
THE WORLD” 


(Continued from page 14) 


them; it was still audible above the 
crackling of atmospherics which greeted 
their new friend’s efforts to tune in Daventry. 
He hoped that the sound of it would not 
tempt Cynthia back to the café. 

““Ah!’’ said the wireless merchant. 
“ Ah, here it is, your English Daventry,” 
and, through the crackling came the sound 
of music—a tune that seemed vaguely 
familiar. The music faded down and a 
voice that was more than vaguely familiar 
spoke from the ether. 

“Good evening, beautiful British 
audience,” it said. ‘“‘ Permit me to in- 
troduce to you for the ninth time,’ my 
orchestra of the Café Colette !’’ 

eo; A ba . + 

Cynthia looked at Albert. Albert looked 
at the floor. The band on the radio began 
to play a fast one-step. The band in the 
café next door was playing a slow waltz. 
The wireless dealer still thinks his two 
viritors were quite mad: Cynthia walked 
out into the street and saw the real name of 
the café. Albert tried to explain that it 
was all a mistake. He never really 
succeeded. 

It was a very quiet and thoughtful 
Albert who left Paris with his wife the next 
day. To both of them the capital of France 
had lost most of its glamour. 

Back in S.W.16 both were very reticent 
about their visit—despite the curiosity of 
their friends and relations. 

Mrs. Aimes sometimes says to her 
husband, “‘ You know, Cyril, our Albert 
seems to have changed. He used to be 
such a man of the world—cosmopolitan, 
if you see what-I mean.” 


Indispensable to Every Wireless 


Enthusiast 


R. RALPH STRANGER, who is a master 

of lucidity, has produced in this book a 

valuable and fully explained synopsis of tech- 

nical terms that everybody can understand. It 

will prove indispensable to everybody who reads 

technical books and journals. Fully illustrated 
throughout. 


DICTIONARY 
OF WIRELESS TERMS 


By RALPH STRANGER 
2/6 


Obtainable at all Bookstalls, or by post 2/10 
from George Newnes, Ltd., 8-11, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, Lundon, W.C.2. 
“*I’ve often scribbled odd things,’’ 

said the Casual Caller. ‘‘ You know 
—something in the paper sets the old 

pen scratching. That’s about as far as 
I've ever got... .’’ _That’s as far as a lot of 
people get; just ‘“‘scribble odd _ things’’—and 
leave it at that. The London Editorial College 
was founded in 1928 with the object of training 
ordinary people to become successful writers. 
** Successful ’’—not to the extent of pro- 
ducing writers of best sellers—but in 
training ordinary people to write for both 
pleasure AND profit. If the above strikes a 
responsive chord in your mind, you will find it 
worth while to send for our Free Booklet and 


Specimen Lesson. Please write, ‘phone, or 
cali— 


LONDON EDITORIAL COLLEGE 
(Dept. R.M.) 12-13 HENRIETTA ST., W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 6167 


STRAIGHTFORWARD, genuine 

ALL-BRITISH pen, free from 
fantastic features and with no compli- 
cated parts to get out of order. 
There is a ‘* Conway Stewart’’ to 


please everybody, in 
colour, design and price. STANDARD 
MODEL 


OF ALL STATIONERS 


"AND STORES 10/6 


Guaranteed by the 


edo 


Manufacturers: OTHER 
CONWAY STEWART 
& €0., LTD. ghia: 
75/82, Shoe Lane, 
London, 
Jao ‘ear"| 9/6 


5 
Ql-waiys the Best 
R SHORT HAIR.—“ My friends have all _ 
passed remarks about my curls and will — 
hardly believe it is from curlers I get such 5 
lovely hair.”—-A letter from Gloucester. d 
R LONG HAIR.—“ As my hair reaches 
to my knees, even hairdressers cannot get 
the waves to remain. Your wavers are unbeat- 
able. I ‘have tried several other kinds, but they 
have not the same effect. The waves stay in 
in wet weather, a great boon,”—A letter from 
Chiswick. : ‘ 
“West Electrics” set, curl or wave in 10. 


minutes by electro-magnetic _ Pressure. 
cannot cut, break, burn or discolour the haif. - 


The Only Guaranteed — 


Guaranteed to last a lifetime. . 


Guaranteed to satisfy, or money back. 
Visit our Stand at Oly npia, Stand 176, Ground Floor, 
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how to make the latest fashionable curl. 


1/- the SH card of 4, F 
Made in England. Used the world over " 


West Electric Hair Curler Go., 8 Kirby Street, E.C.1 
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| press just because | 


eu fod. 
Re ces BROWNING, 
ey | ollington Park, 


Eondon,.N.4, 
writes : ‘“ Although 
‘I live in London 
and find that the 
National and Lon- 
don Regional sta- 
tions are naturally 
the easiest to tune 
in, the majority of 
my listening is to 
Both Midland and 


the Regional stations. 
| North Regional provide excellent programmes, 
| and it seems to me that these two provincial 


| centres easily outdo the rest ofthe B.B.C. on 
| the matter of obtaining informative and enter- 
| taining material for their broadcasts. Although 
| these programmes do not consists of the ‘ big 


names’ which are available at headquarters, 


| I think that they are far more interesting from 


a listener’s point of view—which shows that 
broadcasting is gradually creating a retinue of 
artists of its own.” 

I am inclined to agree. The policy of the 
B.B.C. is to encourage initiative among. the 
Regional stations. 

+ .¢ 

ISS R. WIN- (SS = 

TER, Ban- 

croft Avenue, East 
Finchley, writes : 
“Let me say right 
away that I am a 
satisfied listener. I 
am notoneofthose | 
who write to the |_ 


there is nothing to 
my taste one even- 
ing. If I had to 
pay £10 a year instead of ten shillings I should 
consider that I received wonderful value for 


| my money. At the same time I believe in 


|-noisy dance music we now hear? 


' theatre orchestras to be broadcast. 


making the best use of my modern set—a 
four-valve super-het—and constantly listen to 
overseas broadcasts. While. listening the other 
day I heard a programme which might well be 
copied by the B.B.C. This is broadcast by 
several American stations as the closing item 
to their day’s programmes. It is called the 
‘Slumber Hour,’ and is intended as a quiet 
round-off after the turmoil of the day. Could 
not the B.B.C. adopt this idea instead of the 
Instead, we 
could have dreamy Viennese music, a violin 
solo, a short story, and a few solos by a first- 
class singer. This would be what I might call 


a secular Epilogue.” 


An excellent idea. 
The only thing 
against it is that 1 
would involve more 
trouble and cost than 
the present relays of 
dance music. 

+ + + 

.V. HARRIS, 
N 20) St. An= 
drew’s Park, South- 


borough, Kent, 
writes : ‘‘ Why is it 
that the B.B.C. 


' seems to follow some bands about like a little 
| dog? 
‘ we promptly cease to have relays from that 
| restaurant. 
| succeeded Lew Stone’s? 
a few hotels and restaurants in London and 
| the provinces with good bands, worth broad- 
| casting, playing in them. 


Directly Lew Stone leaves Monseigneur 


Surely a good band must have 
There must be quite 


Another point : 
I think many listeners would appreciate an 
increase in the number of hotel orchestras and 
These 
studio orchestras are all very well, but don’t 


| we get a bit too much of them?” 


The B.B.C. are extending their dance band 


arrangements so that, in future, they,will not be 


confined to hotels. 


uoth 


the 
FADER 


RS. SMITH, Seaside Road, Eastbourne, 

writes: ‘Now that summer is nearly 
here, I hope that the B.B.C. can be persuaded 
to rearrange their programmes so that they 
fit in with the long light evenings now on the 
way. We want programmes of a lighter 
character, and I suggest that none of them— 
not even variety shows—should last more 
than three-quarters of an hour. If we are to 
be persuaded to listen to talks they must not 
be on any heavy 


subject. If they 
are to be educa- | 
tional, I suggest 


that they have a 
definitely summery 
flavour—such as 
talks for housewives 
on suitable dishes 
and drinks, talks 
on hiking and 
motoring routes, 
where to spend 
one’s holidays, and 
impromptu discussions on events of the day. 
I also suggest that the ‘high spots’ of the 
programmes should not begin until 9 p.m., 
by which time recreation will be almost over 
and we shall be ready to sit down in the 
twilight and listen in. Most people stay up 
late in the summer, and I do not think the pro- 
grammes proper should end as early as 10.30.’ 

Your suggestions are excellent. The B.B.C. 
ave already formulating important plans which 
will make summer, 1934, a star season in British 
broadcasting. 
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. H. RICE, 24 Lime Grove, Shepherd’s 

Bush, W.12, writes: ““I am one of those 
unfortunate, unenlightened individuals who 
prefer dance music and light entertainment to 
symphony concerts, quintets, readings, and 
soon. I am well aware that this form of enter- 
tainment has more time devoted to it during the 
week than any other. But why, Sunday after 
Sunday, I am denied even a single hour of 
enjoyment passes my understanding. I may 
be told that dance music is not sufficiently 
uplifting or that I may be encouraged to sin 
by dancing on Sunday. I can see no point, 
however, in either of these arguments.” 

If you will carefully study the programmes 
you will see that a 
measure of dance 
music is being intro- 
duced into the pro- 
grammes by theatre 
orchestras and other 
musicalcombinations 
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NOTE: Ten shillings is paid to the 
sender of each letter published. 
Letters can deal with any topical 
aspect of radio. 


Res AE 

BROOKMAN, 
Enid Street, Lon- 
don, E., writes: 
“My two young 
children were very 
excited to see pic- 
tures of the mys- 
terious and glamor- 
ous beings they 
hear in the Chil- 
dren’s Hour, but I 
must confess that 
they were not nearly so enthusiastic as I wa: 
myself. I suppose that they are typically 
sophisticated children of the new generation, 
but they seem to prefer listening to Henry 
Hall’s band unless there is something ‘ extra 
special ’ in the Children’s Hour. I myself must 
admit that I find the Children’s Hour the 
most entertaining item broadcast by the 
iB BGrs 


Other letters indicate that the Children’s Hour 
has as many adult listeners as children, while 
Henry Hall is certainly an idol of tens of thou- 
sands of youngsters. = 
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TS. Sees 
ROB AENS 

Killinghall 
Road, Bradford, 
writes : “ RADIO 
MAGAZINE is per- 
forming a wonder- 
ful service by 
telling us about the 
people who enter- 
tain us. Until now 
they have been— 
just voices. What 
appeals to me especially is that you have per- 
suaded so many of the women artists to describe 
their clothes, and—in the last issuae—how they 
dress their hair. Is it too much to expect that 
we can hope for more beauty articles of this 
kind? It is not that I am a radio fan or any 
other kind of fan, but I realize that subcon- 
sciously almost every young woman these days 
models herself on some star she sees on the 
screen, and it seems to me that these clever 
and beautiful women you write about could also 
provide less fortunate people like myself with 
some worth-while wrinkles.” 

Ravio MaGaziINnE will continue to reveal the 
personalities behind the voices you hear. There 
will be more beauty articles of the kind you ask 
for; another appears elsewhere in this issue. 

° 5 5 


SON, 


. HURST, 87 High Street, Wimbledon, 

S.W.19, writes : ““ Now that English pro- 
nunciation on the wireless has become reason- 
ably standardized, what about trying to attain 
some measure of uniformity in pronouncing 
foreign names, such as those of well-known 
composers? Take Smetena, for instance. 
During the past few days I have heard B.B.C. 
announcers render this composer’s name as 
‘ Smet-enner, ‘ Smet-ah-nah, and so on. 
Messager, too, has been dished up variously 
disguised as ‘ Mess-age-er’ and ‘ Mess-ah- 
jhay’! Really, if matters get much worse 


some of the announcers may have to resort to 
spelling out the names of composers, as our 
genial friend, Christopher Stone, sometimes 
does when confronted with somethiug really 


un pronounceable 
on a record label.” 

Your experience 
is rather exceptional. 
Generally speaking, 
there are very few 
mistakes. 
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MUSIC MAKERS 


COMPOSED “ROSES 
OF PICARDY” 


n a flat looking on to Baker Street 
I Station lives Haydn (“Roses of 
Picardy ”’) Wood, whose latest 
work, “‘Mannin Veen,” Surpasses any- 
thing he has yet written. This is the 
opinion of both the critics and himself. 
“Mannin Veen,” a tone poem based 
on four Manx folk songs, was written 
with the object of introducing the 
beauty of traditional Manx music to 
the British public. The composer is 
a perpetual “no-man’s-land”’ between 
Yorkshire and the Isle of Man, which 
both lay claim to his origin. Actually 
Haydn Wood was born in Yorkshire, 
but went to live in the Isle of Man 
when two years old. 

He studied at the Royal College of 
Music and became a violinist of out- 
standing merit. Thirty years ago he 
wrote a little piece called “‘Springtime,”’ 
for which a publisher gave him five 
guineas. 

Contrast this little deal with the 
five figure revenue issuing from the 
composer’s gigantic war-time success, 
“Roses of Picardy.”” Curiously enough 
Haydn Wood had heard about the 
lyric which accompanies this song 
some time before he actually saw it. 
He was conducting at a Bournemouth 
festival at the time, and the late 
Sir Henry Brewer mentioned that the 
lyric had been sent to him by the 
author, Fred E. Weatherly, for setting, 
and Sir Henry had rejected it. Not 
long afterwards Weatherly submitted 
the lyric to Haydn Wood. Result: 
one of the biggest ballad successes 
of all time. 
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Birley’s is so outstandingly efficacious that we 
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tration). Advanced research work has evolved this 
new stomach remedy. It is definitely better, surer 
and quicker in action than anything medical science 
has ever before been abie to offer to sufferers. 
Birley’s is Tasteless andOdourless and is absolutely 
safe to take at all ages and at all times. 
it will only cost you 2 $d. stamp to try it. 


“ For the last 20 years 
I have suffered from 
Chronic Indigestion, sev- 
ere pains in my abdomen 
and terrible headaches. 

I tried most things but 
got no lasting relief until 
I received your Free 
sample. Before I had 
finished the contents I j 
felt altogether different x 
and decided on having a large Family tin and 
giving it a fair chance. Now, I feel a different 
man, no pains, and sleep well. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, including Boots, _ Taylors, 
Timothy Whites, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- TINS. 
The 9d. tin is put up for FREE Trial only, and is 
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To BIRLEY'S ANTACID LTD., 
16, Northdown St., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


I have not previously tried Birley’s Antacid 
Powder, so send me FREE 9d. Tin Post Paid. 


Use unsealed envelope with %4d. stamp. Enclose 
one else or postage will be more. Please write 
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GALLERY OF SINGERS 


No. 4: VIVIENNE CHATTERTON 


a 
VOCALIST WHO 
PREFERS ACTING 


Dt the very earliest days of 


broadcasting Vivienne Chatter- 
ton took part in an _ experi- 

mental concert from Marconi House. 
Immediately after her group of songs 
a friend living at Hendon rang her up 
to say that she had been heard quite 
clearly. Reception over ten miles was 
something of an event in those days. 

She has also the distinction of taking 
an active part in one of the first radio 
romances. She married Stanton 
Jefferies, then a principal official of the } | 
old British Broadcasting Company. | 
They now have a lovely cottage at | 
Lyme Regis. 

Vivienne Chatterton has broadcast 
in dozens of types of radio 
Her principal claim to inclusion in 
the gallery of singers is the universal | | 
interest she has created in mid- 
Victorian ballads, of which she has 
made a special study. The intimate 
knowledge of nineteenth century life 
which she gleaned from these gave rise 
to the characters of Charlotte and 
Mamma which she often utilizes in 
her cameo sketches. | 

In addition, she is equally at home 
in operatic and oratorio pri 4 
Musical comedy also does not come || 
amiss. i 
’ Although she has undoubtedly made |) 
her radio name through the versatility 
of her singing, she confesses that she 
much prefers acting. She took up | 
singing chiefly because it is in her }j 
blood. She is the youngest of ten 
children, all of whom were decidedly 
musical. <A singing career was just || 
a matter of course. 4 
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DRESS paper patterns. A crochet hat and 
bag that are miracles of smart simplicity, a 
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Lee Geo, Newnes, Ltd, 


[eens in an 
intelligent 
manner with the 
intelligent matters 
of broadcast enter- 
tainment for intel- 
ligentlisteners. 


COVER-SU BJECT 
BIOGRAPHY 


Jeanne de Casalis was born in 
Basutoland. Went to France for 
her education, and studied with 
the intention of becoming a 
pianist. Nerves at her first pub- 
lic performance caused her to 
play her piece an octave too high, 


so she turned her attention to ‘ 


play writing. A number of her 
works were produced for the 
soldiers during the War. 


Began to act in her own plays, 
and her remarkable versatility 
quickly bought her fame. Has 
played the Madonna in America, 
ingénue parts in France, vamp 
roles in England, and—more 
recently—** Mrs. Feather *’ on the 
radio. . 


Writes all her radio material 
herself, basing it on conversations 
she overhears. Mrs. Feather now 
ranks as high as the Buggins 
Family as one of the finest char- 
acters presented before the micro- 
phone. 


In private life she is Mrs. Colin 


Clive, and lives in a delightful 
Kentish cottage. 


Sold by Drapers and Stores everywhere. 
If any difficulty, write for Shade Card 
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ith nearly thirty million listeners, the 

’ B.B.C. are in an enviable position. 

And an unenviable one. They are to 

be envied because they have received 

‘eight million votes of confidence in their policy— 

every one of the 6,250,000 licensed and 2,000,000 

‘pirate’ listeners testifies, by his existence, to 
his appreciation of B.B.C. programmes. 

They are to be pitied because, to a great extent, 
the B.B.C. work in the dark. They present 
fourteen hours of programme material daily for 
the benefit of thirty million people of whose 

‘preferences and prejudices they are ignorant. 

What do listeners want? That is the question 
that occupies the B.B.C. mind day and night. 
How can they find out what thirty million people 
think ? 

My experience is that listener-tastes can be 
roughly divided into six main categories : (1) Those 
who can manage to accept anything and every- 
thing because they hear rather than listen; 
(2) those who listen intelligently by planning 
their listening in advance; (3) those who have a 
delicately cultured taste and can only appreciate 
the highest-browed music, talks and drama; 
(4) those who want dance music and dance music 
only; (5) those who only really 
enjoy light entertainment, be it 
musical or otherwise; and (6) those 7 


who have a fairly catholic taste light entertainment. How 
which embraces all that is good many listeners wish to hear 
in radio. this type of programme, 
The B.B.C. 


In each of those general classi- 
fications are various degrees of 
personal tastes. I am not con- 


for instance? 


LISTENERS, ADVISE THE B.B.C. 


essie Matthews typifies 


want to find out 


cerned here with 
those gradations 
of opimion be- 
cause it would 
be physically 
impossible for 
the B.B.C. or : 

any other organization to cater for them in detail. 
It should not be difficult, however, for the B.B.C. 
to distribute the emphasis of its broadcasts pro- 
portionate to the ratio of interest in those six 
main categories. 

A few weeks ago the B.B.C. took the unpre- 
cedented step of trying to gauge listeners’ opinion 
in respect to one type of broadcast—radio drama. 
Val Gielgud, the very efficient and painstaking 
Director of Drama, during a radio talk invited 
listeners to write to him, stating their views on 
broadcast plays. 

This appeal produced letters from nearly 13,000 
listeners. This was the first mass-approach of a 
body of listeners to the B.B.C., and was productive 
of at least one good result in that it was able to 
inform Mr. Gielgud of listener-reaction to his 
particular department. My plea here is for an 
enlargement of that mass-approach. Nearly a 
million people read this 

magazine—a million 
letters would be 
the greatest piece 

of listener-advice 
the B.B.C. have 
yet had. Tell the 
B.B.C. what you 
want. 
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t twenty minutes to nine every 
morning, Henry Hall receives 
a rude awakening—that is, if 


A 


rudeness means a jolt in the ribs from his 
small boy, Michael, and another from his 


young daughter, Betty. They come to 
say “Good morning” and “Good-bye” 
to Daddy just before they are about to 
leave for school. It is a yawning and 
sleepy Henry Hall who is thus awakened, 
for very probably he did not get to bed 
till t a.m. 

He dresses quickly; out of doors he 


invariably wears a grey suit, black shoes, 
and silk socks. He is always well groomed. 

Does he take breakfast? No. Like many 
other important brain-workers, he often 
has no more than a cup of tea and a piece 
of toast. Though occasionally he likes a 
plate of bacon and eggs. 


H’ opens the morning newspapers while 
he is sippmg his China tea, and he 


frowns or smiles according to whether the 
radio critics have been liverish or not when 
they wrote their latest notice about his 
band. 

All too soon he has to think of getting 


ready to leave. 
probably wishes he 
did not have to be 
away from his house 
so much. It is a 
delightful place. _ 

The Hall home is — 


modern in design, | 


with all the labour- 
saving devices one 
usually associates _ 
with an American _ 
home. The favour- | 
ite rendezvous is the 
large sunny dining 
room, with a vi 
of the pleasant 
garden. 

In the garden 


GGle Hall Trio_has 
broadcast! It if 


of Henry, conductor-ch 
pianist; nine-year-old Bi 
as solo saxophonist; 4 
Michael (aged six) as t 


noise on the drums. 3 


mae oe. 
Jock, Mrs. 
Cairn térrier —\a_ 


souvenir of Henna 


days at Gleneagles— 
can be seen disport- 
ing himself. 2 


The other inhabi- | 


tants are Jack and” 
Jill—_two __ tortoises” 


who are branded as | 


intelligent becau 
once, they bot 
answered their name 

in one day. 5 
effort has never been | 
repeated ! 


He) 


W 


Both Henry an || | 


his wife are keen) 
motorists, and H 
often motors to 
work, After dealing) 
with his correspon=— 
dence he drives to the recording studios at | 
Hampstead, where he must be at eleven. 


When he arrives he finds the boys all ready | 


and waiting, Les Allen in a corner conduct- | 
ing a private vocal rehearsal of ‘Too, Too | 
Divine,” and straining hard not to look as | 


though he’d just breathlessly arrived on | | 


time. 4 
?- * 
Henry peed aot to see the trumpe 
and the tenor saxophonist who are sneaking 
into the recording studio on tiptoe, gazi 4 


innocently at the roof, as though they had § 


| 
| 


been there for a long time! Les Allen is 2 
great master of this art, of the“ not-guilty-— 


| sir” expression, but some other members 
| of the band are sharp competitors. , 
If Henry himself should be a couple of 
minutes late, all the members of the band 
look so delightfully non-committal, glanc- 
_ ing at the clock as much as to say, “ Fancy 
having a clock two minutes fast in a famous 
recording studio !”’ 
And Henry also looks at the clock as 
| much as to answer, “ Yes, just think of it !” 


hen everybody has satisfied the other 
fellow that they have been waiting 
-in almost fierce eagerness to start, they 
_do begin. Henry conducts in a grey 
_ sleeveless pullover, and it is only while 
actually wielding the baton that he stops 
smoking cigarettes. 
_ There are three records te be made in 
the morning, and three is a lot where such 
a standard as that of Henry Hall has to be 
| achieved. Over and over again they play, 
_then Henry says he thinks they might 
“make the record. Officials rush here and 
ere; heavy curtains are drawn. George 


i 


d inquiringly at his chief. Then the 
band plays. And how it plays! With one 
eye on his watch and the other on the baton 
aS he doesn’t use, Henry goes on laying 
: those golden eggs of gramophone records. 
| Sometimes the mould from which the 
_tTecord is made does not come up to standard 


| and so they have to start all over again. 
os - - ° + 

At twelve-thirty Henry goes to lhinch 
with a music publisher. Not more than 
a half hour at the outside can be spent over 
the journey and the meal, for Henry has 
} to dash to Broadcasting House to discuss 
§) programme arrangements. But before the 
end of the meal Henry has arranged for 
three new numbers to be included in his 
| programme. 
§ Probably Henry eats nothing at all. He 


.€ ps he drinks during the day. He rarely 
eats anything with it. The inevitable 
| cigarette is the usual sole accompaniment. 


ee 

| * oh he maintains his amazing vitality 
| on this diet is a mystery. But he 
tf does. He has now been broadcasting for 
m years—in June, 1924, he made his 
i radio debut from Gleneagles. 

At 13.50 he gets in the lift that will take 
him downwards to the Entrance Hall, to 
| a waiting taxi and thence to Wardour 
‘Street, where some film folk are waiting 
© discuss with him the making of a new 
‘Picture in which the band will figure. 

— “We can talk about it over a late lunch, 
of course,’’ says one of the film magnates. 


odges looks apprehensively at the band 


“No,” says Henry firmly. 
already lunched and must be back at 
half-past two—or rather fourteen-thirty. 
Let’s talk business.” 

“Well, Mr. Hall,” begins the man of 
Wardour Street, “‘my fellow directors and 
myself thought that perhaps you might be 
interested: =...” 


t fourteen-twenty-five a taxi draws 
up swiftly at the entrance to Broad- 
casting House, and Henry hurries through 
the doors to the lift. A voice from the 
reception desk calls out, “Mr. Hall, sir, 
there are several messages here for you.” 

“Yes,”’ answers Henry, moving nearer. 
“What are they?” 

‘“There’s a Mr. Miller and a Mr. Muller, 
a Mr. Smith and a Mr. Jacobstein. They 
all say it’s important . . . about some 
new dance number, I believe.” 

Henry hesitates, shrugs his shoulders, 
then resumes his dash for the lift. He’s 
heard all this before. Everybody wants 
to see Henry Hall. 

Back in the 
studio the band 
are waiting for 
rehearsal. 

A gesture from 
Henry, and away 
they go, so fine a 
musical combina- 
tion that Henry 
sighs like a man 
who can’t find any 
fault even if he 
wanted to. He has 
taught his boys.so 
much, it seems, 
that he needn’t 
be there at all. 
Anyhow, he leaves 
them, to stroll 
into a control 
cubicle, where he 
glues his ear to 
the loud-speaker. 

Sa od 

Two or three 
times the pro- 
gramme is run 
through, then 
Henry gives 
the boys a break 
for a smoke and a 
chat until the next 
transmission at 
seventeen-fifteen. 

Everything is 
ready: Henry’s 
ever-reliable and 
Falstaff-looking 
porter, ‘‘ Fatty,” 
has seen to the 
arranging of the 
instruments and 
the laying out of 


18.05—Auditions. 


‘scripts. 
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feof Monty 


TOTTI LE 


ROUND THE CLOCK 


08.40—Tea in bed. 

08.50—Reads the newspapers. 
09.00—Bath, dress, breakfast. 
10.00—Deals with correspondence. 
11.00—Makes gramophone records. 
12.30—Lunch with music publisher. 
14.00—Conference on film. 
14.25—Broadcast rehearsal. 
17.15—On the air. 


19.35—Off to a theatre. 


23.30—Home to read music manu- 


24.15—Recreation—a ‘‘ thriller.’’ 


01.00—And so to bed. 
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the music. There are five minutes to spare 
when Henry walks into the studio and 
glances keenly to the left and right. The 
band look at him, too, and know that he 
is thinking of the three new numbers. He 
knows that they know what he expects of 
them, and then for the next minute they 
wait for the transmission signal. Hodges 
announces—his voice so much like that of 
Henry himself—and so on to the air the 
band goes once again. 


armers in the Falkland Islands, flappers 

in Hampstead garden suburb, house- 
wives in Bridlington, a British newspaper 
correspondent in Leipzig, a young couple 
with a portable on a Thames pynt two 
degrees north of Richmond, a Woolwich 
schoolboy having his tea—all look up and 
say, “‘Here’s Henry Hall.” 

The transmission signal goes out, and 
the band relaxes. For the members of the 
band, the day’s work is ended, but not for 
Henry, who, until nineteen-thirty, has to 
give an audition 
to seven selected 
instrumentalists 
aspiring to a post 
which he may be 
able to provide in 
the band. 

Five | minutes 
after the audition 
is over, Henry is 
in a dressing-room 
changing into 
evening dress for 
a theatre, where 
he hopes to find 
in a musical 
comedy someone 
else for. his “Guest 
Night?” pro- 
grammes. 
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Afterthe theatre 
he may go to a 
cabaret show, 
where he listens 
with expert ears 
to the work of 
every performer in 
the dance band, 
and so home, but 
not at once to bed, 
but to read as 
many as possible 
of the two hun- 
dred musical 
scripts he receives 
every week. 

And, if he has 
time, he will dip 
into a book by 
Galsworthy—or a 


thriller. Then, 
and only then, to 
sleep. 


g n a delightful flat in Cromwell 
Road, Chelsea, lives one 

of the most ardent radio 
listeners in the country, and he is 
also one of the most popular radio 
artists. At almost any time of the 
day or night—if you pay a call on 
genial Davy Burnaby—you will find 
him listening in during his leisure 
hours. But his leisure hours are few 
and far between, for with broadcasting, 
filming, and footlights he is a very busy 
man. 

Busy people are sometimes difficult to 
interview, and it was with some trepidation 
that I telephoned to the Cromwell Road 
flat to know whether Davy Burnaby could 
spare me a few minutes. “Sure,” he said. 
“Come up and see us sometime; come right 
away.” 
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“Meet some of the family,’”’ said Davy, 
when I arrived, and I was introduced to 
a golden-haired little girl about twelve, and 
Mrs. Burnaby, whose welcome dispersed 
any nerves I might have had about the 
forthcoming interview. 

And what a fund of anecdotes Davy has ! 
With the Co-Optimists, he was among the 
first to broadcast from a studio in Dean 
Street, two years before the advent of the 
B.B.C. A number of artistes broadcast to 
the old Tivoli music hall, and members of 
the audience paid 5s. for a pair of earphones 
to listen to them. 


as a popular 


Helen Wagstaffe Introduces— 


DAVY 


“CO-OPTIMISTIC”’ 


BURNABY 


Cy Burnaby as he really is 

(top) and in a typical film 
make-up. This article reveals 
our genial Co-optimist veteran 


as a keen listener as well 
broadcaster. 


Nowadays people complain about a tos. 
wireless tax per annum ! 

Even with his earliest and most elemen- | 
tary sets, Davy has always been able to get ~ 
America, and on one occasion his effort to ~ 
listen in to the U.S.A. on an old-fashioned 
set proved to be a particularly amusing one. ~ 
He invited an old friend of his, Colonel 7 
Stanley Bell, to dinner, and they agreed ~ 
to sit up until they could get America on ~~ 
the (then) latest type of radio set. This 
particular instrument had a lead ter- — 
minating in a little stick on to which one || 
had to grip to make contact, keeping as | 
far away as possible, as if your body got — 
too near it interfered with the transmission. }| 


t was some time before they could get - 
[ an American station, and both of them — 
were so tired that they continually swayed — 
and nearly fell asleep, causing the set to — 
oscillate violently, the shrieks from the |} 
speaker abruptly waking them up again! |} 

I asked Davy whether he || 
experienced ‘‘mike fright.” 7 

“JT don’t mind the B.B.C. — 
microphones,” he confessed. — 
“Somehow broadcasting has — 
always appealed to me, and 
I never have suffered from 
pre-broadcast nerves, but one of — 
the things I do find nerve- — 
wracking is facing the film studio 
mike and doing the actions for 
a song that I have already sung a week © 
or so before ! 1 

“What I mean is this,’’ he went on with | 
a_grin at my bewildered expression. || 
“When you sing in a picture, you usually 
have some action with it; at least I do. 
I have to shrug my shoulders, pull faces, 

and things of that kind. For filming 

> purposes, if you do all this while you 
are singing your voice may easily get 
out of microphone range, or a move- 
ment may make a sound that will 
record and spoil the song, so you sing 
the song straight through in the 
ordinary way. Afterwards you do the 
actions, and these must fit exactly:to | 
the words! Perhaps you can imagine | 
how tricky that is. | 
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“Going back to the ‘unseen millions’ 
who hear one on the radio,” said Davy, 
lighting another cigarette, “interesting 
things do happen; things that bring home 
to one how enormously far-flung even the 
most unimportant broadcast can be. ~ 
I remember giving one not long ago in 
which I made a reference to the late Gilbert 
Childs, who was, of course, a member of the 
original Co-Optimists. The following day | 
I had a letter thanking me for what I had ~ 
said about Gilbert in my broadcast—from | 
his mother.” | 

At this moment the dining-room door 
opened, and the youngest daughter came J} 
to introduce herself. Imagine a blue-eyed, 
golden-haired morsei of three, clad in a 
blue woollen dressing-gown shaking hands 
with me with an air of complete unself- 
consciousness, and you have the pride of 
the Burnaby household. 

My pleasant half-hour with this delightful} 
comedian and his family had passed all too 
quickly, and it was with reluctance that 
I rose to go. I turned at the door for | 
a final good-bye, to see Davy already | 
twiddling knobs on his beloved radio set. | 


hillip Thornton, un- 


S ir Phillip Sassoon should 


canny dissector of 


musical rhythm, experi- 


embrace me as an ideal 
constituent. .No one could 
be more completely “‘air-minded.”’ 
My listening day averages five hours. 


ments on some queer 
instyvuments from his 
collection 
tion for a broadcast. 


im prepara- 


If only broadcasters realized how 
often I do “plug” into their pro- 
grammes they would 
undoubtedly be 
quite embarrassed. 
My tastes are so 
simple, so catholic, 
so naive, that neither 
“Wozzeck” nor 
“Bow Bells” get on 
my nerves. 

Perhaps I am one 
of the very fortunate 
ones whose work can 
be performed at 
home in the comfort 
of my own study. 
This makes it 
possible to start my 
“listening” and 
working day by 
taking part in the 
10.15 morning ser- 
vice. I’d just as 
soon miss my bath 
or early cup of tea. 
One emerges from 
that fifteen minutes’ 


“retreat’’ glowing 
mentally and spirit- 
ually. 


The B.B.C. have 
a line of policy re- 
garding early morn- 
ing talks which 
appears to me 
em nently wise. They 
cater generously and 
well for the mother, 
the housewife, the 
holiday maker, the 
leisured class. The talks range over a wide 
list of subjects which is cleverly chosen so 
as to benefit as many as possible of its 
potential audience. 

Baby welfare—if ever I do have another 
of my own I shall be capable of defending 
my mere masculine ignorance against the 
insufferable patronage of the maternity 
nurse. Economic Cookery—the Tuesday 
morning talks by Mrs. Waller have a warm 
place in my heart. 


fter all, this is natural. The nearest 

way to a man’s heart is via his 
stomach; my lady friends tell me this. In 
addition to this cooking is another of my 
hobbies. I don’t think any man could 
resist the plain, homely downrightness of 
Mrs. Waller. I should give a lot to meet 
this typical “autocrat of the kitchen range.” 
Mrs. Waller quite definitely refuses to meet 
me or any other “nosey” journalist, for 
that matter. Notwithstanding she has my 
heart, and my reputation as a cook has 
been further consolidated. 

The Talks Department have a happy 
knack of trying out ‘‘dark horses” in these 
morning “gallops.” One of these was 
“The Musical Switchback,” ridden in a 
trial and a series of successful races on 
Saturday mornings by Phillip Thornton. 
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In this series this ‘mysterious stranger 
endeavoured to prove by countless examples 
that there is an underlying and fundamental 
similarity in the primitive music of widely 
separated and apparently dissimilar peoples. 

A fisherman’s love croon in the Hebrides 
turns out to have its almost exact replica 
in a crude Burmese village love song. 
A piece of Cockney vocal humour will crop 
up again in some tribal ritual of the Bantus. 
After hearing three of. Phillip Thornton’s 
delightful entertainments, I sought an 
interview. 

+ > ° 

This quite remarkable young man of 
twenty-five has an abnormal feeling for 
thythm. He is actually able to translate 
to the sensitized plate of his mind an 
orchestral scene all the instruments of 
which are producing rhythmic noise which 
would be: unintelligible to most of us. 
This orchestra could be composed of the 
brake-blocks of tube train wheels, the giant 
hum of rotary converters, the screech of 
escaping steam, the noise pattern of an 
express passing through a heavily metalled 
junction, the rattle of milk cans in an 
empty station and the exhaust of a racing 
motor-car. 

He believes that every human organism 
has its own note and rhythm to which it 
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immediately responds, and that certain 
instruments and rhythmic combinations 
have mesmeric influence and can even 
produce complete anesthesia. Phillip 
Thornton has had a painful operation 
performed quite painlessly under the 
anesthetic control of a_ sacred 
Tibetan pipe, played by a holy man. 
He probably knows more than any 
other European of 
the sacred mysteries 
of the Himalayas. 

His travels, exten- 
sive and mysterious, 
have carried him 
into dangerous 
territories forbidden 
to most men. In 
order to collect his 
precious tunes he 
has continually 
risked his life in 
surroundings which 
would have terrified 
a less enthusiastic 
seeker after unique 
knowledge. 

For fifteen years 
Phillip Thornton has 
been adding to his 
priceless collection 
of records, manu- 
scripts and roughly 
sketched notes for 
his vast treatise on 
Fundamental 
Rhythms. 

London and other 
large cosmopolitan 
cities provide him 
with most of his 
data. In the East 
India Dock Road, 
in Soho © barbers’ 
shops and restaur- 
ants, in the cafés 
and in the docks of 
Marseilles 
Toulouse, in a Vienna lodging-house or 
a doss-house in Liverpool. Each of these 
places will yield its tune or rhythmic puzzle 
that requires its particular solution. 


Pe Thornton, at the age of four, made 

his first instrument out of a strawberry 
basket, a piece of bamboo from the potting 
shed behind the hot-house and threads of 
elastic of varying thickness which he 
extracted from discarded braces and 
garters. For this piece of Cremonese 
workmanship, he composed original 
music. 

To-day, Phillip Thornton must be con- 
sidered as an encyclopedia of rhythm. 
From fifty correspondents in all parts of 
the globe he collects his facts. In the 
autumn we will hear a further series of 
demonstrations from this remarkable young 
man. 

Phillip Thornton’s talks are just one 
instance of the delighful tit-bits which the 
B.B.C. provide the listener in the before- 
lunch talks. : 

Others await those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to listen at that time. 
If only some of them were broadcast at 
more popular times the much-maligned 
radio talks would be less criticized. 

GIBSON YOUNG. 
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ir Old 
School 


‘Wearing the 
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puts VARIETY 
INTO VARIETY 


HARMAN’S 
The Name 


C6 o his particularly intimate friends 
he is known as Jack, to budding 

radio stars he is Mr. Sharman, 
and to others he is John. 

Producer of variety, Sharman is one of 
the veterans of the B.B.C.—how frequently 
we find ourselves using that word in con- 
nection with so young a concern. He 
joined up at Savoy Hill more than eleven 
years ago as the result of someone showing 
him over the building. 

Vaudeville was little more than a bud 
in the garden of broadcasting in those days, 
and the importance of Sharman’s intensive 
experience in what all vaudeville people 
love to call ‘the business’? was at once 
recognized.. The invitation was accepted, 
and Sharman got busy. 

One of the advantages he possessed was 
his personal acquaintance with everyone 
that mattered on the variety stage, for in 
those days there was a tendency in certain 
quarters of West End entertainment to 
look askance at radio. With most of those 
he approached, Sharman had served on the 
same bill years and years ago. 

It is more than thirty years since 
Sharman, as quite a young man, went on 
the halls, his youthful ambitions in that 
direction having been stirred by circus 
trapeze artistes and knockabout comedians. 
He practised to make himself imitate 
them, achieving such proficiency that, 
with a partner, he found little difficulty in 
getting his first engagement. And so his 
vaudeville career had begun. 


is first post of importance was that of 
assistant manager at the Royal 
Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, this being 
at the time of the reopening of the theatre 
after a disastrous fire. Then, as a vaude- 
ville artiste he went on tour, taking part 
in burlesques and sketches of all kinds. 

An unpleasant experience befell him 
when he was playing at the Royal Artillery 
Theatre where he had previously been 
assistant manager. 

Not knowing that alterations had been 
made in the programme, Sharman and his 


_ partner went across to a billiard saloon 


close by to have a 
game while waiting 
for their turn. Both 
of them were wearing 
their theatre  cos- 
tumes under their 
ordinary clothes so as 
to make it easy to 
change. When __—i they 
were in the middle of an 
exciting game, an astute 
page-boy, who had guessed 
where they were to be found, 
rushed breathlessly into the 
room and cried, “‘You’re on 
now, sir, they're waiting for you !” 
Both men dashed from the saloon 
across to the theatre, and so much in 
a hurry was Sharman that he fell on the 
Stairs leading to his dressing-room, not 
only injuring his knee but bursting the 
tight pants which he wore underneath. 
+ ba ¢ 

Hurriedly he took off his “outside” 
clothes and, noticing that his tights were 
burst, quickly borrowed a safety-pin from 
someone to fasten them up. Now it so 
happened that the sketch in which Sharman 
was taking part was one in which he made 
his appearance by doing a somersault on 
to the stage. As the injured-knee caused 
him acute pain, the somersault was badly 
done and the safety-pin stuck in his leg. 
He finished the twelve-minute act only 
with the greatest difficulty. Afterwards he 
was taken to hospital, where he remained for 
some time. He said the scar which he then 
received will remain with him all his life. 


| Dhdegr time to time Sharman has appeared 
on the stage in pantomime and vaude- 
ville under various names, but it is as 
John E. Sharman that he will perhaps be 
best remembered. 

When the B.B.C. took over Maskelyne’s, 
Sharman and his assistant, Brian Michie, 
moved their headquarters from Broad- 
casting House to the famous home of magic 
and illusions, occupying offices immediately 
over the entrance. 

Much of Sharman’s work is concerned 
with auditions—he has heard many 
thousands of aspirants to microphone fame 
in his time—also with visits to music-halls 
at night to spot new or likely talent. 
Sharman is responsible to Eric Maschwitz for 
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engaging the artists 
and for rehearsing and 

producing the show. Two 
full rehearsals, each lasting 
three hours, are held for every show. 

When it was recently decided that the 
announcer at Maskelyne’s—usually Freddie 
Grisewood—should not remain in the 
rough box built for him behind the scenes, 
but announce from the stalls in full view 
of the audience, Sharman had to devise 
new methods of keeping in touch with him. 
Previously Sharman had employed a 
system of signals from his post at the 
switchboard to the announcer in his little 
hut. Since the change, however, they 
have established with each other some 
mysterious and efficient understanding on 
such points as the imminence of the end 
of an act and the beginning of another. 
Perhaps they have discovered in an old 
cupboard at Maskelyne’s a bunch of 
thought-reading secrets? 

Whatever the real solution is, the never- 
failing slickness of the time schedule for 
any show which Sharman has a hand in is 
sufficient evidence of his efficiency. 

Although the big audiences at St. 
George’s Hall tend to hinder the smooth 
routine of the broadcast Sharman seems 
always able to bring the musical finale to 
its fade-out at the precise minute which it 
is supposed to according to the programme. 


\though Sharman’s life is bounded 
round by auditions and talk of “the 
business” he still finds a little time to 
pursue his hobby—that of handicraft and 
woodcraft. 
Some of his tiny models of houses are 
wonderful examples of intricate carpenter- 
ing. They represent hours of work. 
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So Wee Wt Se badte 

weary B.B.C. producer as 

he crawls into bed in the small hours of 
the morming. “That’s that .. . until 
to-morrow !” 

There seems to be a popular impression 
that these B.B.C. producers—such as 
Martin Webster, John Watt, and Charles 
Brewer, have an easy time in their jobs; 
that life for them is one big bed of roses, 
surrounded on one side by a bevy of 
bewitching actresses, and on the other by 
an admiring public. 

Let us take a peep at one of these pro- 
ducer-officials and trace his day from the 
moment the alarm-clock jerks him from 
his peaceful slumbers to the time when, at 
long last, he switches out his bed-side light. 


Sa ¢ Sa 

He has a busy day ahead; his diary tells 
him as much. As he gulps his morning 
orange-juice his mind is busily engaged in 
turning over the hundred and one details 
of the show he is due to produce that 
evening. As he shaves he contemplates 
once more the difficult places in the pro- 
duction where things may go wrong, pro- 
bably cutting himself in his agitation. 
As he dresses and snatches his breakfast he 
runs through his -day’s engagements, 
making mental notes of various jobs for 
his secretary on his arrival at Broadcasting 
House. 

At 9.30, or thereabouts, he is in his 
office, to find a pile of correspondence and 
memoranda awaiting his attention. His 


secretary will probably report that one or . 


two people are waiting to see him, that 
others urgently need him on the telephone. 

A mass of details in connection with 
artists, studios, rehearsal times, con- 
ferences, and so on, have to be settled. 
With all this to think about he must not 
forget that he is due to start up his morning 
rehearsal at ten o’clock. 


s politely and as quickly as possible 
he will dispose of his visitors and the 
telephone callers. Having done so he will 
start to dictate, with one wary eye on the 
clock. Letters and memoranda will be 
drafted, knotty points of inter-depart- 
mental routine decided, casting sheets 
checked, rehearsal times discussed. 
Then, as ten o’clock strikes, he will 


JOHN WATT 


nd soto B 


A DAY IN THE 
LIFEJOFSA.B.B-Ge 
STAFF PRODUCER 


throw off the atmosphere of the office and 
invest himself with the atmosphere of the 
studio. He will seize his script and rush 
off to his rehearsal. 

Awaiting him in the studio he will find 
an assorted collection of artists, actors, 
musicians, actresses, balance and control 
men, effects men, all standing about, chat- 
tering, and doing nothing in particular. 
These are the cast and the technical staff of 
the show he is producing, and it is his job 
to galvanize them into activity. He gives 
a general “‘good morning” to everyone 
and starts to work. 


iring work, this rehearsing. The cast 

can relax when their actual sections of 

the production are not being rehearsed, 

but the producer has to be thinking, 

scheming, devising, altering, creating, from 

start to finish. He must cover the ground 

quickly, and see that no time is wasted. 

He must also keep his cast in a good 
humour and everybody cheerful. 

a4 * + 
Rehearsals are usually three hours in 
length, split into two halves. Half way 


through, a break of fifteen minutes is. 


called, when the cast will stream into the 
B.B.C. restaurant for coffee and a cigarette. 
Our producer, however, although doubtless 
as much in need of coffee as the rest of 
them, will usually hurry back to his office 
to see what new business has cropped. up 
in his absence. He may be sure there is 
plenty awaiting his attention. 

Then, back to the studio for more 
rehearsal until thirteen hours when he 
will dismiss his cast, exhorting them to be 
back punctually at 14.30, and take himself 
off to the nearest hostelry for some light 
refreshment. Even this innocent diver- 
sion may resolve itself into a business 
luncheon with some importunate play- 
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CHARLES BREWER 


wright, who hopes to inter- 
est him in his latest play. 

Fourteen-thirty; and he 
is back in the studio and 
hard at work, putting the 

finishing touches to his 
production. If he is lucky he may have 
finished by 17.30. And then back to his 
office to sign his letters. 

It will be obvious from this description 
that he is really doing two separate jobs 
at once. He is rehearsing his show, exert- 
ing himself to the utmost to secure perfec- 
tion for public performance, and he is also, 
in his capacity as a B.B.C. official, running 
the very considerable office and executive 
side to his work. It is rather similar to 
the playing of two games of chess at the 
same time. 
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At 18 he may be due to take auditions. 
Back, therefore, with smiling face but 
sinking heart, to spend the next hour and a 
half listening to trembling aspirants to the 
job of broadcasting. 

He has his dinner, and at 21 he will be 
back at Broadcasting House, at 21.10 he 
will be seated at the Dramatic ‘Control 
Panel, at 21.15 the red light will flick, come 
steady, and . his show is “on the 
air.” 

It is out of his hands now; he can only 
sit back and listen, hoping frantically for 
the best. He is uncomfortably conscious 
of the great listening public, of the critics, 
sitting at home with pencils poised. He 
wipes his brow as the show draws safely to 
an end, and the red light, that nerve- 
tacking little red glow, goes out. 


nd is his. day’s work finished now? 
a Not a bit of it! He will be on the 
telephone for the next half-hour answering 
messages of congratulations ...or the 
other kind ! othe « 

“B.B.C. Productions” is an enterprising 
department. It is continually experiment- 
ing with new ideas. 

‘In Lord Dunsany’s Bureau de Change, 
recently broadcast, the actors were put 
in one studio and the microphone in 
another. The idea of this was to overcome 
“microphone consciousness.”’ 

Another one now under consideration 
is to request the cast to learn its parts with 
the object of overcoming a certain arti- 
ficiality which results from reading from 
manuscripts. All these moves help the 
producer to approach perfection. 
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| the spice of en- 


'| against the success 


ihy is it~ that 
|there is some- 
thing so alluring 
_ and attractive in the atmos- 
| phere of a variety theatre ? 
| Imagine you have just been 
| listening to a broadcast of an 
extract from the programme 
of a music hall. The quick 
| tempo of the band, the usual 
| outburst of applause immedi- 
| ately silenced by the appear- 
ance on the stage of the 
| personality—the artist. 
_ How you long 
| to join in the 
| choruses—if 
| you are too 
_- bashful to 
| sing them, then 
| just to feel them. 
| Obviously, 
| the retort is 
| that variety is 


voadcasting 
has made 
it possible for 
millions to 
take part in the 
laughter and 
thrills which 
attract every 
music-hall 
| tertainment. audience. 
| Laughter and 
| thrills, which, for a time, at 
| least, transport you and make 
| you forget your troubles. 
| Variety does not lay claim 
to being a cultural art, but it 


| does claim to possess a real 
|, live atmosphere, imparted by 


| artists possessing natural 
| entertaining qualities, in the 
| form of talent and person- 


| ality. 


he compact items of the 
variety world, which are 
| the acts that are presented— 
' each one has to be complete 


cd 


}) in itself{—making good against the contrast 


of the preceding turn—making good 
of the preceding 
| artist—happy competition of one enter- 
| taining personality against another, with- 
| out the support, in many instances, of 
|| supernumeraries on the stage. 

Variety is undoubtedly basically a 
British institution, founded on the wonder- 
| ful personalities of the past, 
|| including such artists as Eugene 
| Stratton, Marie Lloyd, Paul 
| Cinquevalli, Little Tich, Vesta 
|| Tilley, T. E. Dunville, Victoria 
| Monks, Happy Fanny Fields, 


"| R. G. Knowles, Poluski Brothers, 


| Paul Martinetti, Olga, 


he art of the entertaining personality 
will never die, because it is the funda- 
mental basis of all entertainment. One 
| always enjoys the advantage derived, not 
_ only from a good hearty British laugh, 


)| gained from this type of entertainment, 


}| but the full benefit of what is the enter- 

| tainment world’s mission—I mean, to be 
taken out of ones self, if only for 
the period of two or three hours, 
¥/ away fromthe monotony of 

| everyday life. 
Variety is cosmopolitan, em- 
| bracing the comedian, circus 


TT 


IS THE SPICE OF 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Elgar and Eli 
| Hudson, and a host of others, some of 
|| whom are yet with us, together with the 
)| new personalities of the present age. 


performer, opera star, the artist of the 
legitimate stage, and the broadcasting and 
film star, thus accounting for its wide and 
popular appeal, the full value of which is 
fully appreciated by the artist. The 
homely touch which prevails is amply 
illustrated back-stage of every music hall, 
where it is not uncommon to find the stage 
staff addressing the artists by their 
Christian names. 

Of course, variety, like all other joys of 
life, is faced with the usual opposition of 


By A. V. DREWE 


General Secretary, Variety Artistes’ Federation 
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fanatics and cranks, but they only. add 
laughter to the comedian’s jests, because 
variety only claims to be entertainment. 
Have you ever seen, or do you ever visua- 
lise, the picture of a happy girl just learning 
her school dancing steps, pivoting on her 
toes in an abundance of real life and joy? 

That is the atmosphere variety creates— 
comedy fooling, singing, dancing, thrills, 
attended at times, with a drama- 
tic touch. That is variety. The 
spice of life ! 

One of the greatest ambassa- 
dors of entertainment the world 
has ever known was born in 
Great Britain, and was a music 
hall artist—that man was Charles Chaplin. 


n conclusion, you cannot wonder that 

the music-hall artists are spoken of as 
the boys and girls of the profession— 
“dear old this” and ‘dear old that’””—in 
view of the homely entertainment they 
present; they endear themselves to the 
British public by their truly British enter- 
tainment, variety; even in its new phase 
of being presented on the radio in addition 
to the variety theatre. 

Variety—however it is conveyed to its 
audience—will never lose its 
fascination and appeal to people 
of all classes and ages. 

As entertainment it is 
supreme. It will always: re- 
main so. 
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“MAN O’ THE MIKE” 
HEARS ALL THE 
LATEST GOSSIP ABOUT 
STARS AND STUDIOS 


he combined resources 
sh ik fle aie Rs Sat aS 
of the world’s motor 


industry and the junk 

tanelli has been three arrows of London's mar- 

ro en that) he gas are Ao eee 
“Hornchestra,’’ because it is com- Stanelli’s ““ Hornchestra. 
posed entirely of motor-car horns. His ingenuity has been 
It requires a great deal of dexterity rewarded by its being radio 
to play, and the night he made his jayiety’s most novel act. 
broadcast with it he was crippled 
with neuritis, and had to sit down 
in order to ease the pain. His 
antics were as funny to the ob- 
servers as they were painful to him! 


THE BAND PRESENTS— 
Kos Kelley, B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra conductor, 


was the centre of an interesting little ceremony at 

Broadcasting House the other day. To commemorate 
his long spell of service—Mr. Kelley was at Savoy 
Hill with Dan Godfrey, jun.—the members of the orchestra 
have presented him with a gold watch. No, it isn’t equipped 
with a 24-hour dial ! 


LYRICIST—AGED 14 


ancy being a prominent lyric writer at fourteen! 
It’s a record to be proud of—and is held by Elizabeth 


Haddon, daughter of Archibald Haddon, who used 
to be the B.B.C. dramatic critic. 

She wrote ““When May Walks By” three years ago, and 
has since evolved several more, including “Star of Love,”’ 
accepted by Henry Hall. Elizabeth remains quite unaffected 
by her sudden rise to fame, which bodes well for an even 
brighter future career for her. 


“ COMRADE PARRY JONES ”’ 


s a direct result of the recent visit to Russia of 
cA Edward Clark, the B.B.C.’s chief instigator of high- 
brow music, there will be an interchange of music 
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3 Lt (top): Hard- 

working S. Kneale 
Kelley, conductor of — 
the popular B.B.C. 
Theatre Orchestra. 


Ae (left) is Philip 
(“Parade’’) Ridge- 
way, with his charming 
w leading Itady, 
Helene Cooney. Philip 
has been very busy on 
the - provincial halls 
lately, so that he has 
had no time for broad- 
casting—but now he’s 
back again. 


oft : Little Elizabeth 


Haddon, the four-_ 
teen - yeay - old lyric 
writer, whose “Star of 

e” has been played 

by Henry Hail. 


ydney Baynes, popu_ 
lay conductor, is @ 
een jig-saw solver. 
Here he is in the midst 


Sees (below, left), whose dance 
— band has been at Blackpool for 
six years, is a veal Cockney—despite 


his name. 


and musicians between the Soviet and the B.B.C. this summer. 
Commencing this month, Parry Jones, one of our most versatile 
tenors, is making the pilgrimage to Moscow, Leningrad, and an 
unspellable place in the South in each of which towns he will 
give concerts of modern British songs and also broadcast to all 
parts of the U.S.S.R. Leslie Heward, gifted as conductor of the 
Birmingham City orchestra, as pianist and composer, will follow 
later. He will not only conduct as many Soviet orchestras as he 
can find, but also collect a number of the latest Russian com- 
positions. These will, I suppose, eventually find their way into 
the broadcast programmes. : 


WHERE’S BERT? 


ne of the favourite dance bands which North Regional 
©) broadcasts, alas, too infrequently nowadays, is Bertini’s 
band at the Tower Ballroom, Black- 
pool. Bertini is not a foreigner, as his name 
suggests. He is a real Cockney, having been By ay ers 
born within the sound of Bow Bells. His 
real name is Bert Gutzell. One of the red- 


2 pss Marsh, the young actress, 
who is now starring in many 


Midland Regional dramatic produc- 
tions. 


.for a production which contained a party scene. 


ack Payne, his wife, and the beys 

recently went down into Dudley 

coal mine. They seem to be very 
happy about 1, too. 


Forty hungry ~ 
film extras rehearsed all day with real food, and when the scene 
was taken, despite regulations to the contrary, not a crumb 
remained. Miss Marsh finds that most of her time is now taken 
up with broadcasting—she’s certainly a radio ‘‘ find.” 


ACOUSTIC ENIGMA 


did not know until Joseph Muscant told me himself that 
those very. popular musical programmes he gives with the 
Commodore Grand Orchestra are not played in the cinema 

itself. It seems that when broadcasting the orchestra play in the 

café adjoining the cinema. ' He told me that the café is considered 
to have better acoustic properties than most other places used 


for outside broadcasts, and is even better than some of the B.B.C. _ 


Joseph doesn’t know why this is. Nor do the B.B.C. 
engineers. Nor, for that matter, does the 
architect who designed the café! Joseph 


studios. 


has been broadcasting for four years. He’s 
had 20,000 letters from listeners. Gets 
about a hundred every week. They call 


and you 


letter days in Bertini’s life was when, as a “Me ) h M ike”’ him the “King of Potpourri,” 
schoolboy of fourteen, he played truant to ano t e U know why. All his programmes contain one 


see his first pantomime, Mother Goose. He 

took special interest in the musicians in the orchestra, and then 
and there decided to become one. Years earlier he had been 
keen on music, and practised on his elder brother’s fiddle when- 
ever he had a chance. Then he got one of his own, but never 
had a lesson. His rise to fame was via numerous cinema and 
theatre orchestras throughout the country. He adopted the name 
of Bertini when he arrived in Blackpool six years ago. 


FORTY FILM THIEVES 


reat things are expected of Victoria Marsh, the young 
West End actress, who has just settled down in Birming- 

ham, and has created an excellent impression in tragedy 

réles in Midland Regional productions. Some time ago 
she played the imgenué part in the London production of The 
Right Age to Marry, and has since played leading réles in numerous 
productions, as well as minor parts in films. Her favourite story 
concerns one of her filming experiences, when she was engaged 


at least of these popular arrangements. 
Joseph has made more than fifty. 


STRANGE, BUT TRUE 


upping at Romano’s the other night I observed a strange 
incident. - Sitting at a near-by table was Tauber, who 
heartily applauded all the cabaret artistes. As a com-. 
pliment, Doris Hare sang “My Heart’s Delight.” Tauber did 
not applaud. 


BELL MYSTERY SOLVED 
CFCs you ever noticed the interval within an interval 


when listening to B.B.C. programmes? I mean the 

pause which comes in the Bow Bells interval 

signal. The bells will stop for a short time and then resume 
their playing. P. 
This is due to the method used by the B.B.C. for giving T. 


us Bow Bells. They use a gramophone record and if the OQ. 
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interval lasts longer than the period covered by the recording of 
the bells they have to take off the needle and put it back in the 
groove where the bells begin. This changing of position causes the 
pause in theintervalsignal. Bythe way, the B.B.C. were using Bow 
Bellsin the Empire transmissions six months before they. used them 
in this country. 


NOM-DE-RADIO 


id you know that Hugh Morton, the well-known light- 
comedy actor and singer, is related to Mr. Anthony 
Eden, the well-known politician. Hugh’s real name is 
Hugh Morton Eden, but he never uses it now. “I once acted under 
“Hugh Eden,’’’ he told me. “‘ But it was so difficult to pronounce 


and produced a revue. It was in the last show that Mr. Webster 
spotted this talented youngster and persuaded him to make his _ 
radio debut in “ Death at the Opera.’’ We shall be hearing a lot 
more of him in Midland Regional programmes. 


CHESHIRE’S CHESS CHAMPION 


dolf Brodsky, whose teaching genius gave us Arthur 
cA Catterall, Alfred Barker, Naum Blinder, Anton Maaskoff 
and most of the violins and violas in the Hallé Orchestra, 

played chess for Cheshire for many years. His Sunday mornings 
were generally devoted to lessons to favoured pupils and the 
morning invariably ended with an ensemble exhibition of chess 
virtuosity. I have seen the old man play six of his pupils simul- 


clearly over the microphone that I decided 
to use Morton instead.’’ This versatile 
young artist will shortly be seen in 
films, I understand. 


SHORT STORY 


wo broadcasters came out of Broad- 
casting House the other day. 
Crossing the pavement, one of them started sniffing sus- 
piciously. The other inquired the r2ason. ‘‘Dunno,’’ was the 
teply. “Only a strange smell.’’ His companion exclaimed, “That’s 
all right—it’s only fresh air !”’ 


RED AND WHITE 


f you see a vivid red motor car dashing about the country, keep 
| out of the road, because when Norman Long’s at the wheel he’s 
arecord-breaker. Norman has just got his new Riley and decided 
that the best way to keep the road clear was to have it coloured 
a danger-signal red. Harry Roy, on the other hand, drives a 
Sunbeam that is all-over ivory. So as to be able to hear all the 
other bands he can, he has radio fitted inside the car. Inordinate 
luxury ! 


RADIO REUNION 


adio certainly efiects some remarkable reunions. When 

Dorothy Summers went to London recently to rehearse 

a radio revue, she was introduced to Anona Winn. 

“We stared hard at each other all through the rehearsal—each 

of us trying to recall where we had met before,’’ said 

Miss Summers. ‘‘Then—simultaneously—we remembered. It 

was in Australia nearly ten years ago, when we had played in 

repertory together.”” There was more reminiscing than rehearsal 
after that ! 


“ BRUM’S ’’ JUVENILES 
CN (in: Webster certainly has a knack of “catching 


‘em young” at Birmingham, for quite a number of 
artists in his recent productions are under twenty- 
one. First, there was John Bentley, the seventeen-year-old 
‘schoolboy, and now comes Reginald D. Smith, a nineteen-year-old 
undergraduate of Birmingham University. He has played several 
leading parts in the University Dramatic Society’s productions, 


eft: The B.B.C. Northern Studio Orchestra, 
with John Bridge conducting, and (right) 
Reginald D. Smith, the new Midland Regional 
“find”’ for dramatic work, who is an under- 
graduate at Birmingham University. 


taneously, mate each one of them in turn 
and then replay all six games from memory. 
It was amazing to watch—and even more 
amazing was the cleverness of the pupils. 
One does not usually couple musical genius 
with a tactical mind. 


HOBBY CORNER 


hat reminds me—many of our finest broadcasters are 
(5 keen chess players, including Mischa Elman, Arthur 

Rubinstein, John Bridge, of the Northern Studio 
Orchestra, and Alfred Barker, leader of the Hallé Orchestra. But 
is any muscian alive able to emulate the achievement of Yehudi 
Menuhin, that amazing Jewish violinist? During his public 
performances of the most difficult violin solos, he is able to solve 
equally difficult chess problems. It keeps his mind in good 
fettle. so he informed me. 


5 ‘DOWN UNDER ”’ 


he Australian broadcasting authorities are very much 
6) alive to the advantages of importing new blood for their 
programmes. The latest successful interchange of well- 
known B.B.C. artistes is the Nelson Trio, which was formerly 
termed the Canadian Trio. The three Nelson Sisters, extremely 
cultured exponents of the violin, ‘cello and pianoforte, have 
already gained a vast number of good friends by their radio 
achievements in Brisbane and Sydney. They will later proceed to 
Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth. This is the beginning of a world 
tour and the Nelson Trio do-not expect to return to England for 
at least a year. The Antipodes’ gain is the British listeners’ loss. 

By the way, they are really sisters. 
RECOGNIZE THEM ? 


isteners who delight in ‘spotting’? unannounced voices 
on the air have a fruitful field for their endeavours in the 
epilogue on Sunday evenings. A number of eminent 
broadcasters alternate this duty and none of them is a parson. 
One is the Chief Announcer, Stuart Hibberd, another is the well- 
known writer and broadcaster on sport and slum-clearance 
topics—Howard Marshall. His voice is particularly well suited 
for this devotional reading. It is richly solemn without being in 
the least degree sanctimonious. 
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L# : The Nelson Trio, formerly the 

Canadia Trio, are now in 
Australia. Right: Howard (‘‘Clear 
the Slums’’) Marshall, who has been 
taking part in the Sunday Epilogue. Davy (‘‘Big-heart’”’) Burnaby 


OTHERS PLEASE COPY 
Gx most consistent weakness in variety turns is the 


deplorable quality of the songs and dialogue. Even if 

we do listen at our fireside, we don’t wish to pull out 
“chestnuts” all the time. Making a first appearance in “Tea 
Time Mixture,’’ Hebe Haworth and Dennis Redhead showed 
their good sense in commissioning a song written for the 
occasion by Ronald Frankau and even if the song cost them the 
price of their fee from the B.B.C., this was a good investment. 
Engagements poured in as the result of this one broadcast, 
and one of them included an appearance at the London 
Palladium among other music halls. 


SILVER COLLECTION 
[AEBS a party of 


artists to the Battersea 
Town. Hall the other night. 


had organised a concert in aid 
of the local church funds and the “boys and girls” rallied 
round him nobly. It was an unpretentious affair—not even 
the mayor “natronising’’—and the sight of famous stars like 
Denis Noble, Leonard Henry, Mario de Pietro, Derek Oldham, 
Harry Pepper and Doris Arnold walking down the aisles 
taking up the collection in true sidesman style was both 


amazing and amusing. 
SPOOKS! 


by contributing one of his own ghost stories to “In 

Town To-night,”’ was deeply bronzed when he arrived 
at Broadcasting House. He lives and works in Switzerland, 
but has come over to England to spend a short holiday in the 
Lake District. He isa tall, fine-looking man with exceptionally 
interesting Celtic eyes. He may shortly broadcast again for 
his microphone debut proved very popular. 


TO VOYAGE AGAIN 
C6 is a likelihood, I believe, of an invitation being 


{Sy co Blackwood, who made his radio debut recently 


given to S. P. B. Mais to broadcast in Mexico and 

South America. He hasn’t yet made up his mind 
whether or not to accept. 

We all enjoyed his vivid broadcast descriptions of his recent 

American tour, but few knew that ‘the Modern Columbus” 


_ Was accompanied on this twentieth-century voyage of dis- 
covery by his charming wife. I am told by friends in New 


York that Mrs. Mais was a great favourite with the Americans. 


LISTENERS MISSED THIS 


enis O’Neil has been playing nnpoartant part in Danny 
Boy, a new Butcher film, and for his part had to grow a 
beard. When the audience in St. TURN TO 


George’s Hall saw the chubby-boy face of the 
Irish tenor looking for all the world like a PAGE 58 


; 
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eft: Tom Morgan, 

Welsh conduc- 

tor of that perfect 

brass combination— 
Callender’s Band. 


BS Neel: (left): Hebe 

Haworth, who 
has leapt into music- 
hall and radio star- 
dom since her debut 
(with Dennis Red- 
head) in a “Tea 
Time Mixture” 


show. 


efits Dewnwnrs 
O'Neil, as he 
appears in his new 


“stngte’” film, 
“Danny Boy.” 
milio Colombo 


(left), the popular 
conductor of the 
orchestra heard in 


<reareepemtarir ition a 


Amateur Dramatic Club, then talent over- 
runs demand. What a cast to choose from ! 
An amateur producer’s dream, with a 


hundred and one clever people all tumbling _, 


over each other for parts. Let me tell you 
that when this club does put on a show, it 
is usually as good and often better than 
the average West End production, rehearsed 
to perfection and brilliantly produced. 

I remember a Christmas pantomime 
given by this club—Dick Whittington. In 
the cast were Val Gielgud (Drama Director), 
as the Demon King; Jean Melville, the 
popular vaudeville pianist, as the Principal 
Boy; John Sharman (Vaudeville Producer) 
as a very affectionate cat; Doris Arnold as 
an ethereal Fairy Princess, and a new 
discovery from the 
secretarial staff, 


CHE is the B.B.C.’s 

cwn Rugby foot- 
ball team, the striped 
jerseys disguising an- 


Doris Simmonds 


(about whom we ~ 


ought to hear more 


BBC af PLAY 


C6 ake a train to Motspur Park, 
cross over the level-crossing, turn 

to the left, and you will find your- 
self in the grounds of the B.B.C. Sports 
Club where jaded B.B.C. officials, secre- 
taries and typists recuperate from the 
week’s labours and fit themselves for the 
next. 

A fine place, Motspur Park, spacious and 
well equipped. There are several full-sized 
playing fields for Rugger, cricket, hockey, 
and so on, half a dozen hard tennis courts, 
and a comfortable club-house complete 
with billiard room, dining room, and dance 
room, cold plunge, and—a bar, the only 
bar officially countenanced by the B.B.C. 

There was recently a great deal of talk 
in the papers about various dance-bands 
playing each other at cricket and people 
wondered why Henry Hall’s band wasn’t 
figuring on the list. I can tell you. Cricket 
is not thety strong point! Last season they 
played a match against the Wireless Chorus 
and were knocked all over the field. And 


when I tell you that the Wireless Chorus 
lost by an innings to a team from the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, who are 
themselves no great shakes, you will see 
what I mean. 

No; the best sportsmen of the B.B.C. 
staff seem to be among the announcers. 
Freddie Grisewood, Geoffrey Adams, and 
John Snagge are all expert with the tennis- 
ball and the cricket bat, and, news bulletins 
permitting, are usually to be found at 
Motspur at the week-ends. (Snagge, by 
the way, is now working exclusively for 
Outside Broadcasts Department, and it is 
his voice you heard commenting on the 
Boat Race.) 


| Bees one of the best cricketers of the 
programme staff is B. Walton O’Donnell, 
the B.B.C. Military Band conductor who, 
being broad and muscular, is a tremendous 
hitter and a dangerous bowler. On the 
whole, though, taking a quick review of 
the staff, I would not say that any of them 
show any particular genius in the field. 
But, when we come to the B.B.C. 
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| officials of Broadcast- 
| ing House. 
the Pavilion at Motspur 


nouncers, programme later) as Robin, 
"| executives, and other YOUDS Whittington's 
friend. 


A sparkling plot 
and music, all writ- 
ten by members of 

sah the B.B.C. staff, 

including numbers 

by Roger Eckersley, Director of Pro- 

grammes, and the whole under the exper- 
ienced baton of Leslie Woodgate. 

The plot, of course, was laid in Broad- 
casting House, with a Director General, 
dressed as an Admiral, and with Dick 
fulfilling, after many vicissitudes, his life- 
long ambition to become—an announcer ! 


Below is 


Ax then, more recently, there was a 
revue, with the beautiful Sidonie 
Goossens as the leading lady. Now Sidonie, 
as you probably know, is principal harpist 
in the B.B.C. orchestra, but she is also a 
great loss to the English stage. On this 
occasion she lifted the roof clean off the 
house. 

There was also Mrs. du Barry, who 
supervises the B.B.C. restaurant, presiding 
over a B.B.C. cocktail bar, and Mark 
Lubbock and Dennis Freeman as two very 
silly asses. And so on—each show with a 
different cast and a never-ending supply of 
entertaining people to do the work. 

Sa ¢ ¢ 

The latest addition to the B.B.C.’s 
activities is a staff flying club. The member- 
ship is at present small owing to the 
expense, but many adventurous spirits at 
Broadcasting House are discussing the 
possibilities. 

How far this new sport is going to affect 
the programmes I cannot say. It is 
probable, however, that we may expect 
some husky-voiced news bulletins after 
an announcer’s afternoon gambol among the 
clouds and some left-handed conducting 
from casualties among the conductors ! 

Reverting to Motspur Park for a minute, 
I must tell this story. Some time ago a 
thunderbolt fell on the playing fields, 
bounded past several spectators, and 


fetched up on a neighbouring tree, removing: 


several branches. Rumour has it that a 
certain high official at Broadcasting House 
had learnt that an announcer, who should 
have been on duty, was playing ping-pong 
at Motspur. So he sent a thunderbolt as a 
message! The branch hangs over the 
club-house bar as a memento. 
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ere are the Houston Sisters, caught by ‘‘ Radio Magazine’s ’’ camera-man | | 

in a serious moment—for once. Renée—proud mother of a five-months-old a 

| baby—is on the right. Smooth-haired Billie is the wisecracker of the duo. | 
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ovely homes seem to be a general 

perquisite of the radio stars. 

Their artistry displays itself in 
every home one visits. 

Sidonie Goossens and her husband, 
Hyam (“Ronnie’’) Greenbaum, are not 
only musicians but also practised artists 
in decorative schemes, and chiefly by their 
own labours they have contrived to make 
their flat near the Old Brompton Road 
quite one of the most distinguished in 
West London. Black is the scheme of their 
big lounge—black varnished walls and 
ceiling and black furniture—while a cherry 
coloured carpet and cherry oilskin curtains 
supply the necessary relief. The flat is a 
top storey one, and every room has attic 
ceilings, their leaning angles forming 
attractive nooks and corners. 

Sidonie has made a feature of her modern 
mantelpieces, each of which has been 
boxed in and painted to tone. Their 
straight lines are a graceful adornment to 
the rest of the artistic planning of the place. 
Ronnie Greenbaum is a great book lover, 
and shelves of books on philosophy, 
history and music line one wall of the 
lounge. 


he walls of the bedroom are of that 
peach shade so much in vogue just 
now, and the bed, clothed entirely in 
softest green—sheets, blankets, and silken 
bedspread—is set on a raised platform. 
A carpet of the same shade, and oilskin 
curtains likewise, complete the harmony. 
Sidonie’s dressing table outfit is unique, 
and quite French in conception. <A 
circular rimless mirror—the size of a large 
cart-wheel—is screwed flat against the 
wall. To the left of this is a bracket 
supporting a circular black glass table on 
which are the usual dressing-table acces- 
sories, and there is a convenient strip 
light above. 
One of her most highly ' treasured 
possessions, also in her bedroom, is an 
old armchair of weathered oak, designed 
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(2 (left): 
Beautiful 

Sidonie Goossens in 

her beautiful all-black 

spacious living-room. Above: 

Olive Groves’ dining-voom, and, on 

the right, Miss Groves in her bedroom. 


and made for her by Sb Scott, on the 
occasion of her 

Both the bathroom aad the kitchen of 
this charming flat are white; the former 
contrasted with cherry-red floor and mats, 
the latter with orange painted chairs and 
occasional woodwork. 

There is no dining-room, strictly speak- 
ing, but they use their comfortably-sized 
entrance hall as such, and it is tastefully 
rigged out with a weathered oak refectory 
table and chairs, the strip lights in the 
ceiling casting a soft glow over all- Sidonie 
adores concealed lighting, and since she 
has not been able to persuade their land- 
lord to run to the construction of sunken 
wells, she has invented a wholly satisfying 
substitute. 

Oblong, and sometimes square, panels of 
opaque glass hang on chains of about only 
three links’ length from the ceiling, and 
behind these the electric bulbs suffuse light 
most effectively. 

° * Ps 

Olive Groves has a delightful house. of 

nooks and crannies, situated almost on the 
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banks of the Brent river that skirts the 
outer reaches of North London. The house 


has most of the attractions of the country, . 


and the conveniences of the town, the last 
mentioned being almost a necessity to a 
busy professional woman like Miss Groves. 


rentmead Place is a low-structured 
house, set back from a broad road, in 
its own prettily laid out garden. The entrance 
to the house is through a wide hall, having 
glass doors on either side leading to the 
tooms beyond. Doors to the left lead you 
into the lounge, with its latticed windows 
facing west and north. Here the pre- 
vailing colour is eau-de-nil, and low arm 
chairs and settee covered in string shaded 
tweed, given an air of comfort and home- 
liness. 

A brick fireplace in the lounge is copied 
in the dining-room adjoining, the two rooms 
being separated by heavy curtains drawn 
across an archway. When these curtains 
are fastened back, the rooms are seen to 
cover the entire width of the house. 

In the dining-room there is an oak 
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walls, stippled in biscuit shade, show up to be an expert needlewoman, and her 
well against the green hangings and dressing-table, covered by the work of 
furnishings. Many of her friends know her her own clever fingers, is intensely feminine. 
A deep skirt of biscuit silk taffeta gives it 
an almost old-world air, and the base of the 
Aas table itself and even the drawers are also 
Pete, silk covered. A glass top, surmounted by 
& a triple mirror framed in gun-metal, 
completes the whole. 
Sd + Sd 

The northern windows of this room have 
views of the River Brent, while, on the 
west side, glass doors open to a broad 
balcony. The remaining bedrooms also 
bear the stamp of Miss Groves’ per- 
sonality. She is one of those people 
endowed with ‘“‘that certain touch.”’ 
One radio star, at least, has 
chosen to get as close as is terres- 
trially possible to the dome of 
stars. Hermione Gingold’s 
quaint flat is tucked away at 
the top of an old house in the 
Adelphi. From one window 
she glimpses some of the 
oldest buildings in London; 
from another she can see the 
gleaming pile of the new Shell 

Mex structure that 
| seems to dominate P. 
| every other erection 
| within a mile radius. 
And, leaning out of O. 


| 
/ 


aster Chris- 
“topher 

W ait “poses in the 
John Watt modern- 
istic dining room. 
Right ; Hermione Gin- 
gold (complete with cigar!) 

in the drawing-room of her 
"Adelphi flat. - 
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dresser, gay with vivid coloured china 
and glass, and here again latticed win- 
dows show pretty glimpses of the 
garden. An all-electric kitchen com- 
pletes this floor, and in a corner of the 
lounge the staircase to the first floor 
Ls strikes an artistic note. 
fl Passing to it, you notice that the 
grand piano bears only one ornament, a 
studio portrait of Lilian Davies, the 
brilliant young singer who died so tragic- 
ally early, some few years ago. She and 
Olive Groves were close friends. 
Miss Groves has chosen a restful leaf- 
‘green scheme for her bedroom and the 


her front window, she can see old Father 
Thames and the busy tugs plying up and 
down. But no noise reaches Hermione’s 
flat. A distant motor horn or a muffled 
hoot from the river are the only sounds 
that break its quiet. Even the hum of the 
Strand does not penetrate the lofty retreat 


where she has made such a charming home. ~_ 


1G betenans is keen on collecting china, 
and her present craze is for old 
Staffordshire, in white. West End prices, 
however, she finds prohibitive, so some- 
times she will take a trip to the Caledonian 
Market, where her discriminating eye has 
discovered treasures. On a recent ramble 
round the Caledonian barrows, Hermione 
spotted a Bristol lamp in white china. 
Tentatively, she inquired the price. It 
was more than she had decided to pay, 
anyway, so a haggling match started 
between her and the merchant. 

After a moment, he said to her, “Pardon 
me, Miss, but don’t I know your voice? 
*Aven’t I ’eard you somewhere? On the 
wireless, say? Me an’ the missus allus 
listens in to variety an’ such like. Blimey ! 
if you ain’t Miss Gingold, ain’t you, Miss?” 

Hermione admitted that she was, and 
the lamp was hers at her own price. 

All the rooms in her flat are in delicate 
pastel shades. She dislikes polished 
furniture and, although she may buy it 
with all its shine on, she sees that the 
woud is scraped before it takes its place in 
her artistic rooms. Her lounge, which 
hhas walls of ean-de-nil and a chocolate 
toned carpet, is graced by what must be 
surely the smallest scale grand piano on 
record. Another of Hermione’s pet pieces, 


standing cheek by jowl 
with the piano, is an old 
Queen Anne table, glass- 
topped, with an intriguing 
design of leaves and birds 
on it. 

At present, the colour scheme of her tiny 
dining-room is jade green, and the furni- 
ture weathered oak. Later, she is planning 
to give it a white ensemble; she had 
thought of black, but decided against it as 
she didn’t seem to fancy a breakfast of 
porridge and bacon and eggs eaten in such 
funereal surroundings! There is no electric 
light in the dining-room. Dining by candie- 
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Ge views of John Morel’s home. 

At the top is the living-room, 

and below a wiew along the first- 

floor landing looking into the music 
studio. 


j light i is a fad of its owner, and the handles 
| of quaint Waterloo bayonets, hanging on ~ 
the walls, have been cleverly converted — 

into wall candle brackets. a 

Miss Gingold’s bedroom is. delightful, — 
with its pale rose petal walls, its bed in 

Empire style, and its lattice windows ~ 

looking out over what must be the very ~ 

oldest parts of London. Be-frilled curtains ~ 

of silk muslin tone with the walls; a 

bedspread in dull blue harmonises with ~ 

the rest ofthe room, and a lovely Marie 

Laurencin crayon study, bought in Paris, 

hangs over the mantelpiece. 


he most ingenious arrangement of all © 
is just under the latticed windows. 
It looks like a wide built-in window seat, 
and is the same colour as the walls. But — 


_ the top lifts up, like the lid of an old chest, 


'disclosing a full-size bath. . A most 


/Tesourceful space-saver, and ideal for a 


small flat. Hermione — 
is very proud of her 
white telephone, which 
has its -home beside ~ 
her bed, and which 
was bought to match 
her collection of white — 
china. 
Sd - = 

To visit John Watt’s 
beautiful house in St. 
John’s Wood is a 
revelation. Here is an ~ 
instance of the won- — 
ders that can be | 
achieved by a skilled 
architect in modern- 
izmg~an old house. ~ 
The sense of loftiness, - 
space and restful har- — 
mony is_ intensely 
| gratifying. Plai i 
| and ceilings, done in 
_ a washable paint of 
oatmeal tint, flush 
doors exactly to tone, 
form a fitting frame 
for the lovely built-in 


furniture of honey 
shaded unpolished 
mahogany. 


Perhaps the most — 
striking feature of the 
lounge is its fireplace 
| Iade 
marble. Based on a 
very old idea, this is 
an Italian product, and 
is a mixture of marble 

and cement. 
Oatmeal coloured tiles 


is chromium framed. ; 
nthe tiled hearth reposes’s ened 
china cat, one of a collection of life-size 
cats m that is Mrs. Watt's par- — 
ticular hobby. China and glass animals 
of all kinds feature in her collection. The 
lounge carpet is light mole in tone; the 
(Continued on page6e .) 
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| constructed of wood, 


ning of summer, German 

) stations have reverted to the 
practice of broadcasting their own 

_ programmes three nights a weck instead 


eception of 
Stuttgart has 
greatly im- 


proved since the 
giant aerial mast of 
the station has been 
completed. It is 


and it is claimed 
that it is the highest 
erection of its kind 
in Europe. With the 
completion of the 
new aerial the 
station has increased 
its power to 100 
kilowatts. 
& 


¢ ° 
Since the begin- 


_of the recent scheme of all German stations 


taking the same programme at once. This 
means, of course, that Germany is once 
more on the map for the listener who wants 


a variety of good musical programmes. 


° * Sd 
Changes are likely in the programme 


| schedule of the transmitter at Breslau. 


In order to ascertain listeners’ preferences 
the station officials have circulated a 
questionnaire asking : “‘When do you like 
listening best? When do you listen to the 
news? When do you like to hear dance 


_ music, martial-music, serious music, radio 


drama, and variety?” When the replies 
have been tabulated, due alterations to the 
programmes will probably be made. 


he French Legion of Honour has 

recently been awarded to the director 
of the Strasbourg station, M. Paul Schrick, 
who commenced his career in the German 
Post Office. M. Schrick was born at 
Strasbourg and was consequently a German 
until Alsace-Lorraine as returned to France 
after the war. 


Sd aa ¢ 
Radio has now been used by pleasure- 
loving France as an excuse for a Radio 


Ball, which is to be held every year at 


Lyons, France. At the last one, an 
eighteen-year-old girl, Marcelle Corbier, 
was elected Radio Queen for 1934. 


a Oe popularity of the Brussels station 
among British listeners gives interest 
to the little known fact that the principal 
official in the early days of the station was 
Leopold Bracony, who use to sing from 
several B.B.C. stations in the early days of 


their 
grand 
good-night 


Oslo’s 
announcers 
give 


MORE VARIETY IN GERMAN 
PROGRAMMES — FRANCE’S 
RADIO QUEEN—BRUSSELS’ 
“BROADCASTING HOUSE” — 
NEW VIENNESE' RADIO 
ORCHESTRA 


British broadcasting. In addition to being 
the first announcer, M. Bracony also played 
the part of a one-man orchestra, vocalist, 
accompanist, and manager. He had to 
work in an incredibly small studio, and 
the power of the transmitter was only 1% 
kilowatts. 

Now, of course, Brussels is one of the 
big radio stations of Europe. Two pro- 
grammes are broadcast—one in French on 
484 metres, and the other in Flemish on 
322 metres. The material broadcast always 
provides a contrast, in order to cater for 
the differing tastes of the two racial types 
living in Belgium. 

e a4 a4 

Plans for a great Brussels Broadcasting 
House have now been finalized, and con- 
struction will begin immediately. The 
need for this new building has been 
heightened owing to a recent fire at the 
present station which put the best studio 
out of action. 


t is unfortunate that propaganda now 
occupies such a large part of the pro- 
grammes from Vienna, but in between the 
talks and news bulletins the transmitter 
is maintaining—and even enhancing—its 


EVENTS IN EVROPE’S EPHER 
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PO a oe Oe reputation for first- 

' ‘ “class musical pro- 
grammes. 

The Vienna Sym- 
phony Society has 
recently organized a 
special radio orches- 
tra for light musical 
programmes. The 
conductor is Kapell- 
meister Josef Holzer, 
well known to radio 
enthusiasts who 
regularly tune in 
this Austrian 
station. : 

Opera also retains 
it place in the pro- 
grammes. These 
broadcasts are organized 

by the State. The most recent 
high spot was the “Giuditta”’ 
premiére, which netted a world-wide 
audience for the Vienna station. 

Yet another programme which helps to 
keep Austria on the radio map is the 
musical pot-pourri feature—a light pro- 
gramme which has been relayed by the 
B.B.C. on more than one occasion. 


witzerland is in the radio news this 

month. The first item concerns the 
future of the famous Franco-German 
Orchestra. Due to the depression the 
orchestra has been financially assisted for 
some time by the Geneva radio station. 
Now Lausanne is constructing a magnifi- 
cent new concert studio, and the broad- 
casting authorities there are suggesting 
that it would provide a fine venue for the 
orchestra. | 

a e * 

The well-known conductor, Ernest Anser- 
met, has interested himself in the situa- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the ultimate 
result will be that the orchestra remains 
with the Geneva station. 

If it does not, the combination may be 
partially disbanded, because the musicians. 
are not anxious to move away from Geneva. 

> * A 

Switzerland has also made radio history 
by being the first known country to create 
a town with a name derived from a broad- 
casting station. The powerful transmitter 
of Beromunster is situated near a village 
named Munster—a name common in both 
Switzerland and Germany. 

The authorities of Munster have ob- 
tained permission to re-name their village 
Beromunster after the radio station which 
has brought Europe-wide fame. to this 
tiny village. 


EDWARDS 


Radio Correspondent : 


“‘News Chronicle” 
G ach Sunday evening at 20.45 the 
B.B.C. hand over the microphone 
to a charity for “The Week’s 

Good Cause.” 

Five minutes later, in thousands of 
homes throughout the country, charity 
begins. The hat is passed round; cheques 
are made out, and many hands are put into 
pockets. On the next morning the B.B.C.’s 
mail is heavier than usual, heavier some- 
times to the extent of thousands of pounds 
—of money. 

This is practically all that listeners know 
or realize concerning the weekly appeal. 
Last year nearly £100,000 was subscribed 
by generous listeners. No wonder the 
B.B.C. take such care over that five minutes 
of the Sunday evening programmes and 
are so anxious to see that the time is 
fairly allotted. 

The official in direct charge of “The 
Week’s Good Cause” is the Rev. F. A. 
Iremonger, the B.B.C.’s Religious Director. 
But he does not choose the speakers him- 
self; nor yet the charities on whose behalf 
the appeals are made. Mr. Iremonger 
receives all applications, and after investi- 
gating them passes them on to the Appeals 
Advisory Committee, which consists of 
Dame Meriel Talbot, chairman; Capt. 
L. S. Ellis, D.S.O. (Social Service); Lady 
Emmott (Women); Sir Frederick Menzies 
(Health); Dr. A. H. Norris (Children); 
Brig.-Gen. R. H. More (The Services); 
B. E. Astbury (Miscellaneous), Each 
member pays special attention to the 
charities in which he or she is particularly 
interested. 

The Committee meets twice a year and 
discusses the requirements and claims of 
the various charities which seek the privi- 


lege of begging over the wireless. 

Sometimes they have before them 
hundreds of names, and the 
difficulty is not so much to 
choose the most de- 
serving cases as to 
decide which 
shall be 


turned 
down. 
Long before 
the names of the 
charities reach the 
Committee the list 
has been sifted by Mr. 
Iremonger and his staff— 

a most unhappy task. 

The B.B.C. have certain rules which they 
lay down, one of which prevents any 
organization from broadcasting more than 
once in two years, and another which 
requires the submission of a balance-sheet 
to prove that money really is most urgently 
needed. Very small institutions cannot be 
helped ; the big ones have priority. People 
seek, with tears in their eyes, permission 
to speak for but a minute or even half a 
minute on behalf of their three-roomed 
cottage hospital or tiny village charity. 
But the B.B.C. has to be firm. 

The amount which an appeal on 
the air will bring in is enormous. 
The most successful appeal 
ever made was broadcast, 
as might be expected, by 
the Prince of Wales. 


ET ame Meri el 

Talbot, chair- 

man of the B.B.C. 

Appeals Advisory 
Committee. 


The Prince’s speech 
was the chief factor 
in raising £350,000 
for the Miners’ Distress 
Fund in 1928. 

The late. John Gals- 
worthy was another success- 
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ful appeal speaker when he raised well over 
£2,000 for the Housing Associations, and 
the late Lord Knutsford, ‘Prince of 
Beggars,’’ extracted nearly {20,000 from 
listeners’ pockets. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has a_ strong 
microphone personality which makes him 
ideal as a speaker in the cause of charity. 
He was largely responsible for interesting 
the public in the Wireless for the Blind 
Fund. : 

Members of the acting. profession have 
always’ been well to the front in any work 
for charity. Sir Nigel Playfair, Mr. Henry 
Ainley, Dame Sybil Thorndike, and Lady 
Tree are some of the foremost of the stage 
stars-who have made appeals. 

But listeners are now very discriminating 


—they think before they give and appor- 


tion their money in large or small sums 
according to the extent to which they 
approve of the various charities. 

The B.B.C. also have a system which 
enables them to act as bankers for the 
charitable listener. Anyone may send a 
sum of money to Broadcasting House; 
saying “‘Please hold this, and each week 
I will send you a postcard indicating how 
much of it is to be given to the Week’s 
Good Cause.” Others prefer the money 
to be divided into fifty-two equal portions 
and so doled out weekly. 

All the men and women who broadcast 
the appeal are usually burning with 
enthusiasm and always want to say too 
much The announcer needs to keep a 
close eye (and ear) on them to see that 
they do not overrun their time. 

The five minutes is very strictly adhered 
to, but as an additional precaution the 
B.B.C. insist on the talks being typewritten 
so that they can see that it does not exceed 
six hundred words—the amount that can 


conveniently be read in the time. —a 


It is customary for those making appeals 
to have voice trials before broadcasting. 
An elderly actress who recently broadcast 
an appeal was most indignant when she 

was told that this would be 
necessary in her case. 
“Young man,’’ she said to 
the announcer, ‘‘I 
learned to speak 
English properly 
thirty years before 
you were born.” 

When -As2e]e 
Alan, the mystery 

story-teller, 

broadcast on 
behalf of the 

Royal London 

Opthalmic 
Hospital the usual 
precautions were 
taken against his 

identity being dis- 

covered. Even the 
hospital authorities 
never found out the 
name of their benefactor. 
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n the pre-typewriter era, Birming- 
_ ham legal circles boasted of a 
careful and painstaking scribe. 

The handwriting of William 
Charles Clapham figured in the records of 
thousands of legal cases heard in the 
Birmingham courts. 

This Mr. Clapham had a son, who became 
general factotum in the chambers of a very 
well-known barrister—the late Mr. Justice 
McCardie. 

Along came the war, and with it a period 
in France for the budding legal light, 
followed by some weeks in hospital, 
succeeded in turn by a long time in 
Mesopotamia. During the last few weeks 
of the war, he relieved the tedium of 
awaiting the Armistice by running a 
concert party. 

In 1919, however, the common round of 
work in the Temple replaced the excitement 
of the army. Mr. Charles Clapham, 
parrister’s clerk, sank back into the 
oblivion and anonymity which is the lot 
of most of those who serve the law. 

About the same time another young man 


was growing up. Pére Dwyer was a Moore <™ 


and Burgess Minstrel. His son spent all 
his money on singing lessons—which must 
be the most unusual use for pocket money 
on record. 


| ae Clapham’s legal career, Dwyer’s 
hopes of making a name as a singer 
suffered a hiatus through the outbreak of 
war. He had just sufficient time to join 
a concert party and marry a soprano who 
came along for an audition, when he was 
off to France in khaki. After two years 
he was sent back as unfit—told that he had 
an affected heart and was underweight at 
nine stone. 

Next he tried working in a munition 
factory, where he was quite happy until 
the place blew up. He says he will never 
forget it—nor will anyone living near the 
Chilwell Munition Works, Nottingham, in 
1918. 

After the Armistice he blossomed forth 
in a clothing business, which gradually 
faded out, taking Dwyer’s savings with it. 

Those are the life histories of Charlie 
Clapham and Billie Dwyer up to 1925. 
It seemed at that time that there was 
a great danger that these two happily 
married men would pursue their lives quite 
separately and seriously. 

The unknown hero who was responsible 
for bringing them face to face was one, 
“Nibs,” a man who happened to be 
a personal friend of both of them. 

aa a + 

Like Charlie, he was a legal clerk, and 
one day he took his friend, Billie Dwyer 
into the Law Courts café. There was 
Charlie, wasting his employer’s time over 
a cup of matutinal coffee. 

Conversation veered round to concert 
parties—and by the time the coffee was 
finished, the partnership of Clapham and 
Dwyer had come into being. 

For a time it was just a partnership. 
There were no engagements, Then an 
agency telephoned them to say that it had 
fixed up a solitary engagement at a private 

They were to entertain for a few 
minutes after dinner. 


Not a very big break, they thought, but 


— 


lapham and Dwyer with the latest 


“photograph of “Cussie,”’ their radio 
cow. 


“Charlie. and “Billie” 


at least a beginning. 

They rehearsed — 
and rehearsed again. 
Not only their patter, 
but their smiles, their 
bows, and their glances. 
And their exit. 

The fateful evening 
arrived. They turned 
up at a Mayfair house 
and peeped into the 
drawing-room. Imagine their horror when 
they realised that this was no ordinary 
party—even for Mayfair. They saw half 
a dozen cabinet ministers—and the newly 
married Duke and Duchess of York. 


he act went over well, and the courtly 

bows which terminated it were a 
triumph— indicative of the fruits of pro- 
longed rehearsal. The Duke came forward. 
Both Charlie and Billie went very hot 
under their brand new collars, but the 
interview proved highly pleasurable. 

The Duke congratulated them on their 
performance, saying afterwards, “I’m sure 
you must be thirsty... - Won’t you 
follow the butler?” As one man they 


BETTER KNOWN 
TO LISTENERS AS 


CLAPHAM 
AND DWYER 


followed him. . - - 

Needless to say, this 
private Royal Com- 
mand performance put 
the Clapham: and 
Dwyer act right on 
the map. But it was 
broadcasting that 
brought them national 
fame. 

Like many other 
artists at their auditions, they found the 
microphone rather terrifying. They 
launched out into their now familiar patter. 
It lasted two minutes before they were 
interrupted by a guffawing official who told 
them that they were engaged. 

5 + + 

Dwyer is the man who has obediently 
increased his weight from nine stone to 
fourteen on the advice of the army. 
He is the one whose incurable optimism 
still makes him try valiantly to give a 
sensible talk in spite of interruptions. 

Clapham, ex-barrister’s clerk, is slim 
Wears a toothbrush moustache, and suffers 
from a hopeless ability to find the right 
word at the right moment. 
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o: ew people seem to appreciate that 

_\~* __| the word “‘ Wozzeck,”’ pronounced 

“Vottseck,”’ has its origin in the 
language of the racing fraternity. 

I recently overheard two Hebrew punters 
on a street corner.’ One said, 
*“ Abie’s Irish Rose has come in 
first; can you beat it?’”’ The 
othet said, ‘‘Oi,~ oi—Woz- 
zeckond ?” Afterthought—if 
ever a horse called Wozzeck: 
runs, think of Parry Jones and 
have a tenor on it ! 


* * * 


The influence of 
radio on the public 
mind crops up every- 
where. I hear that 
one girl student of 
electricity has given 
up her studies simply 
because the word 
“kilowatt”’ breaks her 
heart every time she 
encounters it. 

You see, it sounds 
too much like the 
assassination of the 
popular director of 
“Songs from the 


on nclusion of Elsie and Doris Waters in the pro- 
Shows ’”’! 

gramme of the Royal Command Performance 
was just one more indication of our scientific * * * 


progress through the centuries. 


Clapham is Charles’s veal name. 
Don’t let anyone tell you that he 
called himself after the Junction or 
that the Junction was named after 
Charles. There is no truth either in 
the statement that the famous partnership 
started through Bull meeting Charles on 
Clapham Common with Dwyer results. 

Cisste the Cow, is also, I am sorry to say, 
a complete myth. Cuissie never existed, except 
tn the Hetfer Heifer Land. 


* * a 


There was an article in the press the 


other day entitled ‘‘The Charm of a 
German Band.” When the celebrated 
John, of Variety Hour fame, assembles the 
nucleus of his own orchestra, that’ll be 
“The Germ of a Sharman Band !”’ 


* %K * 


Now that the authorities at Bexhill-on-Sea 
have approved the plans for extensive 
additions to thetr sea front and promenade, 
it 1s not surprising to learn that-a movement 
ts afoot to have it called the Ridgeway Parade, 


just to give tt a fillip, 


* * * 


Have you heard that our friend, Harry 
Tate, when asked, “Is that your Rolls- 
Royce outside, Harry?’’ replied, ‘‘ No-o-o, 
but thanks for the compliment !”’ 


mao) COD STUFF 


King Canute failed so completely to hold the sea 
back that no one has since tried to do the trick. It 
has remained for King George the Fifth to command 


the Waters. 


—AND SOME STUFF 
AND NONSENSE 


By Herbert Harris 


A crooner named Elsie Carlisle 
ls a girl with a very nice stisle. 
But the cheek that she gets 
From Sam Browne in duets! 
Now how can this chap be so visle? 
& %* * 


The bright suggestion of someone 
that ‘“‘! Do Like To Be Beside The 
Seaside ’’ would be a suitable signa- 
ture-tune for Promenade Concerts 
has been rejected. : 

* * * 
A feminine singer named Dorcas 
Married one of the regular torcas. 

On this fact alone, 

They ought to have known 
That their babies were bound to be 


squorcas 
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pense with the services of Mrs. 
Giles Borrett as announcer, this 
charming lady bore it bravely, 


ink, and some foolscap, and her 
story has been told in every paper 
and periodical I have 
picked up of late. 
The only title that 
has not been used so 
far seems to me the 
most obvious. one: 
“The Dismissal of 
Sheila and How She 
Borrett.”” - 


* *  & 


You know how dis- 
turbingly pussy can 
broadcast in the moon- 
light on a garden wall. 
In just such circum- 
stances, the lady of a 
certain house woke 
with a start, prodded 
her husband, and said 
“What's that?’”’ 

Hubby ‘had been to 
the Palladium and had 
heard Cab Calloway— 
that’s why he answered 
grumpily i. Sead 
singing.’’ 


A sweet little child writes to me 
potnting out that all the real names 
of the B.B.C. Uncles and Aunties 
have now been revealed except one— 
Who ts Auntie Serious Golf ? 

I have referred the matter to Stanley Mole 
so that he can make a mountain out of tt. 


* * * 


The report that somebody asked for, 
and obtained, an alcoholic drink at Broad- 
casting House has caused great excitement. 

It is denied, however, that there is to be 
a sequel to an already successful novel 
under the title ‘‘Breath at Broadcasting 


House.”’ 
* * * 


I said to a well-known broadcaster the other 
day: ‘‘ You must be getting quite a good 
stipend by now?” His reply was : “ My 
dear chap, the two smallest things in the 
world ave a glow-worm’s battery and my 


salary.”’ 
* * * 


Olive Groves and George Baker have 
been so long associated in song that there 
was no excuse for the provincial newspaper 
which called them ‘Olive Baker and 
George Groves.” 

Olive Groves’ hobby, by the way, is 
motoring. George Baker prefers to pedal 
a bike; given a fine day, off goes Mr. Baker 
on. his song-cycle. 


By B. C. HILLIAM 


(“ FLOTSAM ”) 


When it was resolved to dis- - 


bought a packet of pens, some 


eet the little lady from the Cape of Good Hope. Captivating Jane Cornell, twenty-two 
years old, was among the eight girls chosen from 80,000 to be a Gaumont-British star. 
Now she’s on the air as well, having made her radio debut in one of Charlot’s Hours. 
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is a true son of 
the sign Gemini 
and the planet 
Mercury, astro- 
logical rulers of 
June. Mr. Hobbs, 
in the astrological 
sense, 1s a twin, 
and to try and 
write a character 
analysis is difficult 
for there are two 
of him. 

On the one side 
he is- slick, ready- 
witted, an instinc- 
| tive traveller, 
| practical. On the 
|. other he is in- 
| tensely imagina- 
| tive, creative, too 

sensitive, and at 

times _irresolute. 

Some of  life’s 
chances may be missed through indecision 
or through listening to counsellors. 

Mr. Hobbs, as he grows older, will accum- 
ulate a ripe experience of people and 
things, for he is a born observer and 
student of human reactions. 

During this year and next year Mars will 
be in power in the birth horoscope. This 
means a great capacity for work. 

In turn, this will lead to a very good 
patch about 1936, when money will be 
made freely. Another benefic period falls 
due in 1941, but here the planetary indica- 
tions are concerned more with personal 
happiness and comfort than with finances. 

Years centring round 1939, 1942, and 
1944 are somewhat disturbing and dis- 
jointed—the ship of life will sail fesse 
choppy, though 
not exactly 
stormy, seas. 

There is an in- 
teresting feature 
in this horoscope, 
to wit, unusually 
benefic configura- 
tions falling due 
about 1938. One 
could safely pre- 
dict all sorts of 
nice things hap- 
pening to Mr. 
Hobbs roughly 
about that date. 

Another good 
period falls due 
about 1940-3. 

Passing into 
1935, there are 
good periods centr- 
ing around Jan- 
uary, August, and 
October. 


Carleton Hobbs 
June 18 


Lupino Lane 
June 16 


Ke 


A veritable son of June, Lupino Lane 
reflects all that the June stars stand for. 
He has wit, mental dexterity, humour, and 
a word sense. He will fill many rdéles, but 
in the end may turn to quite serious work. 

In the future the best periods of life are 
between 1935 and 1938, and between 1944 
and 1947. This latter period in particular 
promises well. Incidentally, this last 


Carleton Hobbs 


HOROSCOPES 


Ly NAYLOR 


period is exceedingly beneficial for Mr. 
Lane’s family connections, especially the 
younger generation. 

There will be marriages and happy 
events as well as successful times on the 
stage and films. 

I the course of his life Mr. Lane will 
try his hand at many things, but his most 
difficult task perhaps will be controlling the 
fancies and activities of Lupino Lane! He 
is the kind of person who loves to play 
jokes with himself. 

He is very generous, variable in mood, 
acutely conscious of and affected by the 
mentality of those around him. The one 
thing which he will lack and which he 
would be well advised to secure is repose 
and relaxation. To be sure, there will be 
hobbies, but they will not give ease or 
freedom from worry. 

As might be expected, this is a ““family”’ 
horoscope. It will be difficult for our 
subject to live in, and to, himself. 

Unlike many of his profession, Lupino 


Lane is promised a happy and secure period | 


at the close of his professional career. 


SAN STS 


Here is a born musician—but one who is 
other things as well. At Paul England’s 
birth, Mercury (the mind planet) was in 
conjunction with Venus (star of art), a sure 
indication of the artistic temperament. 

But both planets are in bad aspect to 
slow-moving Saturn. Hence complete 
expression of inner ability and public 
recognition of that already shown, will be 
slightly slow. Neither himseif nor the world 
yet know all there is in Paul England. 

He has the versatility of the June-born. 
Artistically, a “Jack - of - all - trades.” 
Writing, composing, acting, singing, all 
come naturally to him. The stage is his 
spiritual home, his heart is there even 
when the microphone or movie-camera 
claim him. 

Between 1934 and the end of 1936 our 
subject comes under the influence of that 
erratic star Uranus. He will, therefore, 
experiment with new forms of his art. 
Later, from 1937 onwards, he will settle 
down into more conventional grooves, 
probably returning to very much the same 
lines of work as when he first started 
his career. 1937, 1938 and 1939 will 
find him doing well Pikman and 
financially. 

Great changes come about in 1941, anda 
tour abroad is not improbable. At all 
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events, 1941 will” 
be the centre of 
a period of great 
success. This run 
of good fortune 
lasts at least until 
1944. 

About 1945 a 
seven-year period 
of travel and 
changecommences. 

Our subject 
would be well ad- 
vised to cultivate 
humour and light- 
ness of touch still 
more. This sounds 
rather fatuous 
advice to one who 
has contributed 
such a large 
amount to the Sr ae ‘ 
gaiety of the Paul England 
world at large! June 17 


xk *k& * 


As a character study Adele Dixon is a 
paradox. She ought to have been born in 
July, for she has July rather than June 
characteristics ! 

Born in June, she does not conform to the 
June type defined by astrologers. True, 
she has a youthful outlook and the love 
of “learning things’”’ given by Mercury, 
the June planet, but her horoscope shows 
a temperamental steadiness, a family sense, 
a love of home, and a sympathetic 
tolerance also. People will go to her with 
their troubles, and, (blessed gift!) she 
will never tell ! 

Trained for the stage, Miss Dixon is not 
the typical ‘‘actress.’”” Her instinct will not 
; only be to inter- 
pret and to create 


and harmonize. 
The egotism which 
is so legitimate 
and necessary in 
the performer will 
be balanced by a 
large-hearted in- 
terest in the 
achievements of 
other egos. Pro- 
fessional jealousy 
will be singularly 
absent. 

The Moon— 
planet of intuition 
and imagination— 
is tremendously 
strong in this 
horoscope. Aston- 


ishing things will 


Adele Dixon be for ever passing 
June 3 before the mental 
eye of Miss Dixon: 


her difficulty will be to translate things thus 
seen into things written orspoken. Psycho- 
logically speaking, our subject has the mak- 
ings of a first-rate actress. But, as is the case 
with most clever people, there will be spasms 
of self reproach and despondency. 

Uranus is the most powerful planet in 
this horoscope. Consequently the life 
history will be somewhat up and down, 
romantic at times, the unexpected will turn 
up with tantalizing regularity. 
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Left to right: Max 
Kester, Evelyn Laye, 
and Ray Noble in 
the H.M.V. Studios. 


uch a good thing as the popular 

B.B.C. Saturday feature, “In 

Town To-night’”’ was bound to 
lend itself to burlesque sooner or later. 
The inevitable has happened, and Max 
Kester is the culprit. He has made a 
topping record for H.M.V. entitled “In 
Town All Night” (B8145), retaining the 
real atmosphere of the actual broadcast, 
even to the well-known beginning and 
ending. 

Max Kester is one of the brilliant young 
men the B.B.C. let slip some few years 
ago. But they have at last realized his 
value, for he has now gone back to “the 
fold” to do special work in Eric Maschwitz’s 
department. Their gain will be H.M.V.’s 
loss. 

For the last four years he has been in 


the Artist Department staff of The Gramo- 


phone Company, where he has been respon- 
sible for several humorous records apart 
from the lyrics of many of Ray Noble’s 
numbers, including those specially written 
for Evelyn Laye’s new film, Princess 
Charming. Two records are issued of four 
of these sung by Miss Laye: they are 
“Love is a Song” and “The Princess is 
Awakening,” on B8138, and “Brave 
Hearts” and “Near and yet so Far” on 
B8136. 
+ 5 ° 

Much could be written about this inter- 
esting and prolific lyric writer, but I will 
give you two instances of the speed with 
which he works. The words for “ Brave 
Hearts” were written on Paddington 
station platform in a dense fog whilst he 
was waiting for a train, and so enthusiastic 
did he become, he alarmed a dear old lady 
as he sang each phrase aloud in order to 
obtain a perfect rhythm. The second 
instance is that he and Ray Noble wrote 
the words and music of “Love is a Song” 
in half an hour during a recording interval. 

His real name is Max Kester Dodgeson, 
and before he. joined H.M.V. in 1928 he 


was a very popu- 
lar “Uncle” at 


the B.B.C. Leeds 
station. 

Although the 
Loch Ness Monster 
has lost some of its 
free press publicity 
“campaign” it still 
occupies the thoughts 
of many people. Whether 
or not you believe in the 
“sentleman’’ does not 
concern me, but John 
Tilley has been ‘‘commis- 
sioned”’ by the Monster to 
find out how many people do 
really believe in it! In order 
to facilitate his efforts he has, 
with the aid of Columbia, made 
a record on which he tells the 
“true” story of the Monster and its family 
secrets. To my mind this is Mr. Tilley’s 
masterpiece, and it should be in every 
gramophone lover’s collection (Columbia 
DB1265). 
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his extremely amusing comedian, who 

has risen to fame in the short space 
of under two years, has enjoyed a career 
almost as varied as the subjects he 
amusingly bleats out. His real name is 
John Mounsey Thomson. 

During the War Tilley joined the then 
Royal Flying Corps, but he quickly 
involved the Government in a loss of about 
£2,000, so was promptly transferred to the 


Gordon Highlanders. 


After hostilities had ceased, a heaven- 
sent inheritance of some £7,000 came his 
way. This he invested in an antique 
furniture business, but just at that moment 
the demand for such luxuries “flopped ’”’— 
likewise his money! In earlier life his 
ambition had been to become a doctor, 
so he thought he would have a “shot” at 
that. Unfortunately the answers to the 
examination questions proved harder than 
the study, so he decided to abandon hope 


UNDER THE NEEDLE 


Below: Marie 

Burke, who has re- 

corded a medley of 
her successes. 


in that 
direction. 
Finally he 
reached his 
present 
eminence 
via a govern- 
ment depart- 
ment, a bank, 
a cold storage 
company, a 
manufacturer of 
moth-proof bags, 
and two news- 
papers ! 

“You are just the 
type I am _ looking 
for to play the part 

of a Spanish girl,” said 
Mr. C. B. Cochran. to 
an unknown girl in 1919. 
And so—another “‘star’’ was born. 

That girl was Marie Burke, and as a 
result of that conversation she played, 
with success, the part of Isolda in Afgar 
at the London Pavilion. Before this she 
had studied in Italy for an operatic and 
concert career, but since her meeting with 
“C.B.” she has soared from success to 
success in theatreland. 

It is for her songs in musical comedy 
that Miss Burke is best known, and in 
response to numerous requests she has 
recorded for Columbia a medley of some of 
her’ most popular successes (DX572). 
This you will like, for her clear, rounded 
singing is a joy, and the numbers charming. 

° aa a 

No broadcast is more popular than 
Joseph Muscant’s Commodore Grand 
Orchestra, which provides the lunch-time 
music on Saturdays. 

If you like his orchestra I would recom- 
mend some of his latest Regal-Zonophone 
records. On MR1260 he has played 
“Knightsbridge ’’—the feahal Town 
To-night ”’ signature tune—and another 
movement of the ‘‘London Suite” (West- 
minster) by Eric Coates. 


GRAMOPHONALITIES 
by HAROLD BAKER 
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I} here are no usual offices in 
Broadcasting House.” They are 
mostly unusual; some are in- 
convenient and badly shaped, others are 
desirable—and a few are palatial and 
command incomparable views. At least 
three of them are worthy of their occupants. 
Those that I have in mind are situated 
one above the other in a direct line running 
from the main entrance to the ether above. 
Their windows face you as you cross 
Langham Place, with All Souls Church 
on your right. 
On the third floor, in the largest and most 
luxurious of all, sits the Director General. 


is the workshop—the headquarters of the Director of Music, q 


Dr. Adrian Cedric Boult. ; 


This is a friendly room with all the paraphernalia associated _ 
in one’s mind with the active profession of music. There are 


portraits of musicians on the walls. 


_ There is a plan of the seating accommodation of the Concert — 


Hall at Broadcasting House. hanging in a. frame behind Dr. 
Boult’s head. This struck me as peculiar but I am sure it has 
its special practical use. There is a large roomy, comfortable 


looking settee rendered completely useless by a thick layer of — 


orchestral scores of various sizes and thicknesses. There are 
also flowers but they are not so noticeable elsewhere in Broad- 


casting House. They are not part of the show. There are { 


Persian rugs and some luxurious chairs. 


Ws it not for the forbidding array of telephones on Dr. 
Boult’s desk this might easily be a room in his own home. 
In such a room and in such company an interview becomes 
something less formal. There is no suggestion of Bumbledom 
here; no sign of red tape except the telephones. 

Three years ago Adrian Boult was known almost solely for his 
pioneering work with the Birmingham Municipal Orchestra. 


His appearances as a conductor in London were rare. He was q 
not at that time a | 
significant public © 


figure. To-day he is 
most certainly a 
national personage. 
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His stature as a ~ 


conductor has in- 


creased in like pro- 


portion. His 
association with that 


magnificent body of ~ : 


players, the B.B.C. 


Symphony Orches- — 


tra, has given to the 
musical world a 


metamorphosed 


individual, a con- 


ductor witha uj 


confidence in his 


interpretations and 


a technical convic- 
tion in carrying 
them out. 
To-day Adrian 
Boult sits with ease 


This room is more like an audience 
chamber than a room in which business 
is transacted, proving what a good show- 
man Sir John really (if unconsciously) is. 
Immediately above this sanctum sanc- 
torum is the much simpler and practical- 
looking room occupied by the Director of 
Programmes, Roger Eckersley, whilst on 
the fifth floor, one stage nearer to the 
heavens, is the Mecca of our present 


pilgrimage. 


W: have now entered into the sphere 
of the Muses, the laboratory in 
which is distilled sweet recipes of sound 
which thence are dispersed to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. Here, in fact, 
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amongst the hierarchy of British orchestral 
directors. 

As Director of Music he is himself 
responsible for all the musical programmes 
except those given by the B.B.C. Dance 
Band,- some of the broadcasts of the 
Theatre Orchestra and also certain events 


organised by the Outside Broadcasting s 


Department. 


° 5 


Think of it. This man of colossal ~ 


energy and vitality is supposed to have 
his hand on all transmissions of light, 
light-classical, classical, neo-classical, pre- 
historic, religious, modern and savage 


music. In addition to this pastime he — 


is also the principal conductor of symphony 


and festival concerts, the chief compiler 
of programmes and the commanding 
officer of tactics. 

Of course, he has a G.H.Q. staff of 
thoroughly efficient musicians and adminis- 
trators, but at the final court of appeal 
Mr. Justice Boult is the supreme arbiter in 
matters musical. He has also time to be 
very polite to interviewers. : 

““ When I was a very young man, in my 


early twenties, I decided to renounce 


composition entirely and devote my whole 
time and endeavour to the interpretation 
of orchestral music. I very soon realised 
that it was an interpreter’s job to be 
prepared to like anything.” 


his was the significant opening of our 
interview. It was in answer to a 
question whether he, Dr. Boult, liked 
cinema organs. It was not only a good 
answer—it was part of a creed. It 
expressed the point of view of the sort of 
mind that I imagine as typifying the ideal 
listener, the man who is completely purged 
of priggishness and superiority but who is 
at the same time catholic in his tastes, the 
man who extracts a certain amount of 
enjoyment out of ‘‘ The Merry Widow 
Waltz,” “‘ Down at the Old Bull and Bush,” 
and ‘“‘ In a Monastery Garden ”’ on the one 
side and ‘‘ Wozzeck,’ Bach Cantatas and 
the posthumous Beethoven Quartets on 
the othér. 
o o > 
Talking of cinema organs, Dr. Boult paid 
a warm tribute to his old friend and fellow 
student at Leipzig, Quentin Maclean. 
Whereas it may be said that as a man of 
tolerance Dr. Boult likes cinema organs, 
he also said, as an afterthought, that 


over 250 concerts. My father was a 
business man in Liverpool but he had many 
commercial interests in London. He made 
many trips to London for that purpose 
and had a house here. 

‘‘T was sent to Westminster to school 
and lived at this house during term time. 
I had a season ticket for the Sunday 
Symphony Concerts and the Saturday 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall, when those 
concerts were under the Wood-Newman 
regime. I never missed a concert for six 
years. But I never once met Wood until 
just before the War. 


: + + + 

“One thing I did to help me appreciate 
these concerts. I spent all my pocket money 
on miniature scores so that I could the bet- 
ter follow the orchestra and see what they 
were all doing. That library of miniature 
scores is still a most treasured possession. 

«« Another thing that these concerts at the 
Queen’s Halil did for 
me. ‘They started 
a hobby which has 
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I left that homely office with the feeling 
strong in me that whilst Adrian Boul 
continued to rule the musical waves, we 
would never be slaves to any clique or class 
or sect; that we would continue to receive 
the best music fare transmitted from any 
broadcasting system in the world. 

It is typical of Dr. Boult’s modesty that 
he mentioned nothing of his own contri- 
bution to music in the days before he became 
director of B.B.C. Music. 


evertheless he has brought good music 

before the British public consis- 
tently throughout his career. Before the 
War he was President of the Oxford 
University Musical Club, and from 1918 
he conducted the Royal Philharmonic 
Society as well as teaching at the Royal 
College of Music. 

In 1919 he conducted the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, the London Sym- 
phony and Queen’s 
Hall orchestras, as 
well as the Russian 


never lost interest Ballet at the Alham- 
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whether at the 
Queen’s Hall or the 
Albert Hall. I still 
do so from all the 
concerts that I my- 
self conduct. I also 
walk to and from 
Broadcasting House, 
six miles in all each 
day. Only thus can 
I be sure of sleeping 
well after an even- 
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Mile End Road, were 
another example of 
how Dr. Boult 
helped to present 
the worth-while 
works of composers 
to a public who had 
little opportunity to 


WORLD. 
IN THE 
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hear them. 
And it is the same 
story abroad. He 


i he never went to the cinema. Which 


IT IS NOW IN THE. ives mots 
FRONT RANK 
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probably means that he never hears one. 

His testimony of praise to Sir Henry 
Wood was genuine and sincere. I asked 
him to which conductor he owed most, 
thinking that he might mention something 
of his immortal teacher, Arthur Nikisch. 


“W Tikisch played a big inspirational 
part in my early life,” he said. 
“TI had the privilege of attending all his 
private orchestral rehearsals in Leipzig and 
I was also in his choir, the Gewandhaus 
Choir. Some of those occasions, as ‘ the 
Master ’ conducted with special enthusiasm 
some favourite work one felt in the presence 
of a god, so wonderful was he, but there is 
another man to whom I owe still more than 
to Nikisch because he conducted me into 
so many unknown lands of music, opened 
up to my youthful eyes so much that I may 
not have heard otherwise for years. 
“That was Sir Henry Wood. Before I 
“was eighteen I had heard Wood conduct 


HANKS 


ing’s work. I get 
my legs and the rest 
of my body as tired 
as is my brain. 

«This wander- 
ing in London is a 
delightful occupation. Have you ever 
seen the River Thames from Hungerford 
Bridge on a May morning about 4.30? 
Or the Battersea Power House emerge 
slowly from a misty dawn? Or the old 
church at Chelsea in a full Easter moon? 
I never tire of London, and when I am on 
holiday I enjoy as well as anything else a 
walking tour in the Bavarian Highlands or 
the Austrian Tyrol. A fit man should be 
able to walk his twenty miles a day without 
difficulty.” 

* e ° 

Mitja Nikisch, pianist son of Dr. Boult’s 
old teacher, was now announced by a 
diffident secretary which meant that my 
hour was finished. 
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BBG. AND DR: 
ADRIAN BOULT. 


British works to the 
people of Vienna, 
Barcelona, and — 
other European — 
towns which he 
visited as a guest 
conductor. A wonderful record—for a 
man who is only forty-five years of age. 


+ ° Sd 


Typical of his modern—almost youthful— __ 
outlook is his attitude towards broadcasting __ 
and amateur musical talent. 5 

There are scores of Jeremiahs in the 
musical world who consider that broad- 
casting is killing all individual desire to 
play music. Dr. Boult admits that this is 
in part true, but he says : “If broadcasting - 
has killed some choirs and orchestras it is 
all to the good. It means that people 
will not be bothered to hear a performance 
by a choir or orchestra when they can hear 
a better performance by wireless.” 


Games ; 
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ome of the stars who will entertain you in the current programmes : (1) A. Rossi, leader of the 
Hotel Metropole Orchestra, heard weekly in tea-time music; (2) Betty Huntley-Wright, the 
entertainer and actress; (3) Leslie French, versatile play and musical-comedy star; (4) Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson, married duettists of international fame; (5) Elsie Carlisle, radio’s 
successful ferunine crooner; (6) thirteen-year-old Hughie Green and his “Gang,” who produce their 


TOT! 


own revues ; (7) multi-voiced Florence Desmond in a Fox film pose ; (8) picturesque 
Geraldo and some members of his “sweet music” band; (9) the Brosa String Quartet; 
(10) Gustave Ferrari, interpreter of songs and chansons; (11)Richard Austin, who ts suc- 
ceeding Sir Dan Godfrey as conductor of the Bournemouth Mumczipal Orchestra; (12) 
Frank Colman, Maurice Winnick’s crooner; and (13) Adele Dixon and Fohn Gielgud. 
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GY ‘uite a lot has happened since I 


last sat down to write about the 
activities of O. B. dance bands for this 
magazine. Then, Ambrose had set the 
cat among the pigeons by refusing to 
accept interference at Broadcasting House 
and had come off the air—as everyone 
then thought—for good ! 

Now, both sides have set up a flag of 
truce and Ambrose, the aristocrat of all 
the British bands, is in the radio dance 
band list once more. 

An amazing fellow, this Ambrose. Last 
Easter, with no call upon his time other 
than golf, of which he is inordinately fond 
and in which he excels, he declined a fee of 
£650 to play a holiday date. The reason 
he gave was that the band was not pre- 
pared with suitable material. 

Ambrose is such a stickler for doing a 
thing well that he won’t take chances—not 
for all the money in the—well, not for 
£050, anyway. 

He has, of course, lost Bert Read, and 
that’s just too bad, though O.K. for Henry 
Hall for whom he is now working. You 
can’t look upon a musician. of. Read’s 
calibre as just a piano player. He is so 
good as an instrumentalist that he ends by 
being a sheer orchestral inspiration, but 
quite apart from this moral effect it has to 
be remembered that Bert Read is a very 
fine orchestrator, too. 


Wie we can leave Ambrose to find a 
good successor and just carry on 
congratulating Henry, who certainly needs 
all the assistance possible in the arranging 
department. This official band works so 
incredibly hard, and puts over so much 
material, that it is not surprising if its 
orchestrations sound a little stereotyped 
and rushed at times. Well, Bert Read 
will bring a more imaginative aspect to 
this side of the band’s work. 
/ 


Incidentally, it is not gener- 
ally known that “ Tiny ”’ Bur- 
ton Gillis, the band’s lead alto 
sax, does quite a bit of pen 
pushing over manuscript paper 
as part of his day’s work. A 
solid fellow, Burt, in more 
senses than one. 

Henry’s Saturday Night 
guest artist stunt has caught on 
with the general listening public 
to an extent which disarms all 
criticism. Or does it? 

In my view, the success of 
the innovation is not so much a 
tribute to the quality of the 
entertainment which results, 
but rather a gesture of relief 
on the part of listeners who 
have for long found an unbroken 
hour and a half of dance music 
from any band a boring and 
interminable devourer of time. 

+ aa + 

Even the band leaders them- 
selves would prefer to have 
their broadcasts whittled down 
to, say, half-hour periods, and 
as for the restaurateurs who 
employ them and the dancers 
who support them, I am amazed 
at their tolerance in allowing 
these long periods of broad- 
casting. to shut out the 
normal activities of the 
ballrooms. 

I am given to under- 
stand that (at the time of 
writing) shortly, when 
Sydney Lipton has satis- 
fied himself that the act is 
properly rehearsed, he will 
introduce into his broad- 
casts a mix2d voice sex- 
tette in whict. the Carlyle 
Cousins will coiiprise half. 
This will be a novelty over 
here and, though I’m not 
too partial myself to mixed voice choirs, 
I do feel that, in hot rhythm singing, 
there is more chance of voices of the two 
sexes blending more happily. 


“ake my tip. and watch Syd 
Lipton, anyway. Here is a 
man who tries and tries and tries, 
so that if there is any truth in the 
old tag at all, he certainly must 
succeed ultimately. 

Don’t misunderstand me. At 
the Grosvenor House he’s a 
big success as it is, and the 
business being done in the 
large room there is just a 
joy to the hdtelier’s eye. 

Lew Stone’s Band is now 
settled down again in the 
very place for which it 
was originally formed 
and where it scored its 
first resounding tri- 
umphs—namely 


Monseigneur, 
It returned in 
peculiar  circum- 


stances, for it was 
first announced 
thiasth J aceuk 
Harris and 
his Band, 


FROM 


who have been working the restaurant 


for some months, would be leaving and 
going to the Café de Paris. 

When Stone and his boys opened 
up, however, Harris and his gang 
were still there. There had been a 
sudden change of plans resulting 
in three bands being on show for 
the enthusiastic but still neces- 
sarily restricted crowds of diners 
and dancers. 

+ Sd a 

On the opening night, Lew 
Stone’s Band dtew them in 
to such an extent that no 
dance floor was left at all, 
but even so, I doubt 
whether Monseigneur 
could possibly — afford 
three such bands on 
the terms which each 
must obviously com- 
mand. 

Jack Harris has 
for long been the 
central figure of 
a story which 


credits him 
with the in- 
tention of 


buying Mon- 
seigneur, 


THE 


BAND BOX 


It is certainly 
rather tough on 
Lew that, having 
the best dance 
band in England, 
from a playing point 
of view, at least, his 
claims have been over- 
looked. 

He will get his chance 
in due course, of that 
there’s no doubt. 


+ + ° 


Except that Coleman 
Hawkins was successfully 
introduced into “In Town 
To-night ” by Jack Hylton, 
who brought him from America 
and is sponsoring him over here, 
this amazing tenor saxophonist 
has been denied to listeners. This 
is a great mistake, for of all the hot 
music exponents this is the one 
whose style is coherent from the 
general public’s point of view. 

At all his variety engagements he 
gets a most enthusiastic reception from 
all classes, so obviously his music is of 
the type which the B.B.C. ought to be 
happy to programme. 

But there, we all know that in broadcasting 
the mountain must go to 
Mahomet. 

Now that Charlie Kunz 
has been made a radio 
favourite by you all, 
kind readers, he isin what 
is known as the “ big 
time.” 

The provinces want to 
see him in person and 
are prepared to pay fat 
fees to have him appear 
in the local dance and 
concert halls, there to 
gaze upon him fondly and 
thrill to his simple but 
artistic piano playing. 

How much do you think 
they’re prepared to pay for an 
hour of his music—with his 
band, of course? The answer 
is £150, a sum which I am 


for which 
it is further 
claimed he 
has an option. 
He wields an 
immense strength 


in Mayfair fairly sure is not much under 

and is an un- the amount which the Casani 

doubted draw in Club pays to him and the band 
himself. for a whole week’s work. 


Some years ago he 
had a band at Gros- 
venor House’ which 
broadcast regularly, but 


harlie is not likely to be 
spoiled by his success 
and he has that “ easy come, 
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managed at this stage by Harry Mills, once 
trumpet player in Jack Payne’s band and, 
more latterly, manager thereto, until, quite 
recently, he left the service of J.P. 

So Dare Lea gets his chance among the 
elite of Mayfair. And let us hope the 
B.B.C., who set his feet on the road to 
achievement, will finish the good work 
which they started by giving him regular 
opportunities to make good on the air. 


—the centuries-old Strand restaurant 
—has made his air debut with a programme 
mostly notable for its imagination and 
enterprise. 3 

Little known to the general public, 
perhaps, he is nevertheless a well-known 
figure in the business with a very consider- 
able experience of all phases. A promising 
debut on the whole. 

The real hit among the band debutants, 
however, is undoubtedly Howard Jacobs’ 
Orchestra, which has just taken the place 
vacated by Roy Fox and his band, who 
have taken to the varicty road, at the 
Café de Paris from its sister restaurant, 
the Café Anglais. 

Howard Jacobs is the brilliant legitimate 
saxophone virtuoso who originally came 
from America and became keystone of the 
Berkeley Restaurant, which is controlled 
by the Savoy Hotel people. 

In the course of several years under this 
management, Howard once played at Clar- 
idge’s, another of this company’s hotels, 
and he then introduced a new style dance 
music broadcast, namely rhythmic para- 
phrases of standard intermezzos and the 
like; the broadcasts were delightful, and a 
memorable success, and it is not surprising 
that he has now renewed the idea for his 
current radio contributions. 

He has two brilliant fiddle players in his 
orchestra, namely Eric Siday and Hugo 
Rignold. His new vocalist, Pat Hyde, 
should be watched. She has “‘it’’—at least, 
vocally speaking. 


E ou Preager, whose band is at Romano’s 
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Portrait gallery of the O.B. dance 


nowadays he looks upon 
radio askance. He says it 
brings in the wrong type of 
visitor to dancing restaur- 
ants. 
ad So 5 

Henry Hall and Jack Hylton 
have shared the honour of 
playing at the Royal Command 
Performance at the Palladium, 
the former for the first time and 
the latter for the fourth. One 
begrudges neither the distinction 
which has come Henry’s way, though 
many admirers of Lew Stone wonder 
why his real variety experience has 
been discounted in favour of Henry 
Hall’s exclusively radio experience. 


kings on this page shows, Dare Lea (1), 
new recruit to London dance band 
stardom ; Ambrose (2), now back on the 
air again; Maurice Winnick (3), now at 
Ciro’s; Lew Stone (4), adjudged the 
best band in England ; Syd Lipton of 
the Grosvenor (5) ; Lou Preager (6) who 
recently made his radio debut ; Howard 
Jacobs (7) ; Harry (‘‘ Are you listening ?”’) 
Roy (8) ; Charlie Kunz (9), who is almost 
as popular as a solo pianist; Carroll 
Gibbons of the Savoy (10); Roy Fox (Il), 
and Sidney Kyte (12). 


easy go” attitude towards 
lucre which bring the pariahs 
clustering around him for his 
ever ready largesse. 

Dare Lea, the original 
mystery man from Brumma- 
gem, who, like a bolt from the 
blue, made the critics sit up 
and take notice when he sud- 
denly appeared with his 
excellent dance music in a 
*« First Time Here ”’ broadcast, 
has gotten himself a West-end 
job at last—at the Café de la 
Paix, original home of the New 
Music of Reginald Foresythe. 

Dare Lea is an actor with a 
flair for bands, and he is being | 
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_ ucky cats! Here are thee feline companions of the 
“stars; ‘On the right is Polly Walker, with a Siamese 
*tHiend= and “(bottom left) Natalie Hatl poses with a 
kitten, now an important member of her household. 
The third picture is of Gracie Fields and her pet. 


Miss. N= Corry; 3 

**G2YL,’’ of Walton 

Heath, Surrey, has 

talked with other 

amateur transmitters 

in 56 countries all over 
the world. 


Rok tnx fr rpt aw oa (3s ni 


€) he mysterious signal “printed 

_| above, flashed through the ether 

in Morse, is understandable to 

thousands of radio enthusiasts throughout 
the world. It is Radioese. 

Translated, it means “Your message 
copied completely; thanks for your report 
on my signals, and now as you have no 
further tests-to conduct I will close down 
by wishing you good luck. Goodbye, old 
Almost all day long calls of this kind 
are being radiated somewhere in the world. 
The operators represent the amateur 
broadcasters of the world. And Britain 
is in the forefront of amateur broad- 
casting. 


Fs of the millions of listeners to-day 
realize that they have to thank these 
radio ““‘hams” for the advent of radio 
entertainment in this country. As far 
back as 1920 the organization which is 
now the Radio Society of Great Britain 
obtained permission to conduct experi- 
mental transmissions. 

As a result a number of amateur broad- 
casting stations sprang up, and _ their 
programmes paved the way for the stimu- 
lation of public interest in radio. Most 
famous of all was the old Writtle (2MT) 
transmitter, whose Tuesday evening con- 


certs marked the first regular programme 
service in this country. 

With the advent of an official broad- 
casting service, the amateurs who had done 
all the spade-work faded gracefully behind 
the scenes and continued with their experi- 
mental work. 


N™ British amateur transmitters are 

officially recognized as a useful branch 
of radio science. They have been allotted 
special wavebands by the General Post 
Office on which they are permitted to 
transmit and receive calls. To obtain an 
amateur transmitter’s licence a stiff test 
in the Morse code has to be passed, and 
the candidate has to show that he desires 
to experiment on a particular line of 
research. Transmitting for “fun” is not 
allowed. 

Most of the work is of too high a technical 
character to be of general interest to the 
public. But occasionally an epoch-making 
event occurs which brings the amateur 
transmitting world right into the news- 
paper headlines. 

Perhaps the most famous occasion was 
when a band of schoolboys at Mill Hill 
succeeded in getting into touch with 
Australia for the first time on record. 
They can claim that they paved the way 
for the permanent service which now 
exists between the two countries. 

At the same time the country is providing 
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itself with a first-class band of trained 
radio operators who would prove of 
inestimable value in time of national 
emergency. 

Important as that side is, a more happy 
point is the international friendship which 
is being cultivated among the radio 
“hams” of the world. Through the 
medium of the wumiversally understood 
“ Radioese’’ conversations are held between 
men and women in every important 
country. Cards acknowledging reception 
are filled in and dispatched to the trans- 
mitter concerned. Very amusing, some of 
them are, too; and it is the ambition of 
every “ham” to plaster the walls of his 
transmitting den completely with the 
hundreds of cards which he may be lucky 
enough to receive. They are known as 
QSL cards. 


‘ [he army of radio amateurs includes 

all types from young enthusiasts still 
in their teens to heads of big commercial 
radio organizations. And there are even 
a number of women amateurs. 

In this country the Post Office has shown 
unusual chivalry——for officialdom—by allot- 
ting women transmitters with a call sign 
embodying the letters “‘YL’’—which is 
“‘ Radioese’’ for young lady. 

A noble army—these radio amateurs. 
They have helped to make the miracle 
of broadcasting an everyday phenomenon. 
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oT how Jack Hylton and 
his band look when they face 


the microphone. Maybe not so spec- 
tacular as they are on the stage, but 
the “‘Hylton pep” is there just the 


same as usual. 


BPLAY- BOY of the DYNN 


B y all the rules, Jack Hylton 
‘should take an outsize in hats— 
only elastic headgear should fit 
the cranium of one whose popularity is so 
universal. From one end of the country to 
the other and in a score of foreign countries, 
too, “The Hylton” is the acknowledged 
Emperor of Dance Band Conductors. 
Unanimously and quite justly he is 
placed on an eminence like some Colossus 
of old from whose height it is easy enough 
for Jack to survey the heads of his count- 


less friends and his would-be rivals. 
Actually he has no real rival ... He is 
supreme. 


This is a sweeping statement, and the 
remarkable thing about it is that almost 
without one exception every other band 
conductor of any repute would endorse my 
opinion. As I said before, Hylton could 
justifiably order a very large hat, but he 
doesn’t. The big part of him is not his 
head but his heart. 

bd 2 ha 

Although Jack. has had to fight every 
inch of the way to success, his contests 
have been with circumstance—not: with 
his fellows. Jack’s weapons have been 
original talent, hard work, long experience 
of every phase of the show-business, and a 
gift of leadership. The less successful 
showman has not found Jack ruthless or 
jealous. On the contrary, he is looked 
upon as one of the real troupers; in other 
words, one of the real aristocrats of the 
profession. 


Jack is just as popular with the members 
of his band as he is with the public—and 
that is a compliment which cannot always 
be paid to a dance band conductor. He 
says that “it isn’t my band—it’s our 
band.”” The whole combination works as 
a team. 

When Hylton engages a new musician 
he does not tell him to do some special 
stunt. He lets him play with the band 
until the man feels inclined to make some 
personal effort of his own. When that 
comes, Jack gives him complete freedom 
to do what he likes. 


here is one thing that must never be 
forgotten... We are apt to overlook 
the fact that Jack Hylton had made some 
of his biggest conquests before the broad- 
casting boom commenced. Unlike some 
of the other-bands, he has not been made 
by the publicity of radio. At the same 
time, Hylton broadcasts are always keenly 
anticipated by listeners. He made history 
some years ago when a big firm of cigarette 
manufacturers in America arranged for 
him to play a special programme from 
England.. This was the first time a band 
in Britain was heard all over the U.S.A. 
Forty years ago, when Lancashire was 
prosperous, Jack Hylton made a strong and 
healthy entry into a reasonable world. 
The family home at that time was at 
Great Lever, near Bolton, a_ typical 
working-class neighbourhood surmounted 
on all sides by gaunt smoke-buildings with 
chimneys pleasant enough as_ signs of 
industrial peace and activity. 
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_ esoteric attractions. 


Anyone who knows George Hylton will 
at once realize the source of the son’s 


péve must possess certain practical and 
businesslike qualities, he has an _ outer 
envelope which could quite reasonably be 
termed Bohemian. 
5 ae. 7 + 

From his ‘father, lam sure, Jack inherited 
that gay, inconsequential boyishness which 
must be the chief source of his magnetism. 
It is that quality which, on the stage, 


Although Hylton 


makes him in very truth one of Hylton’s — 


boys. 
his show to a democratic Englishman. 

At any rate, George Hylton provided 
Jack with all the necessary settings for a 
stage career. Before the birth ‘of the 
cinema and those countless other outside 
shows which have. made mere domestic 
entertainments seem less inviting, the 
properly managed public-house in such 
places as Bolton, Stalybridge, and Ashton, 
was often the social centre of the immediate 
neighbourhood. George Hylton was an 
ideal host, and he made his “house” a 
favoured spot for all the likeable cronies 
for miles around. 2 

here, in the atmosphere of tinkling 
tankards, sawdusted boards, and 


healthy recreation, little Jack Hylton made 


his first modest. appearances as _ pianist, 
singer and clog dancer. 
through the mill of experience. There 
were carded out of his make-up the shoddy 
strands of shyness, stiffness, and self- 
consciousness, each of which is well able 


It is the most attractive feature of — 


‘Fhere he went — | 


WORL 


' full enough of square 


to mar the showman’s finished product. 
It was a useful apprenticeship. 

At thirteen ‘the fledgling made his first 
flight into the professional arena. He 
found himself billed as a Boy Vocalist from 
Lancashire. This was at Rhyl in a Pierrot 
Concert Party on the Pier—the first step 
on to the ladder of fame, and young Jack 
Hylton took it as he did others that 
followed, unhesitatingly. 


H is first job as a conductor was when 
he had charge of a small touring 
pantomime orchestra at the Ashton 
Empire, in the Broadhead Circuit. . This 
and many similar jobs that followed con- 
scientiously gave Hylton that practical 
knowledge of orchestral arranging which 
has been invaluable to him ever since. 

In these knock-about touring companies 
every penny is watched avidly by the 
management, and if a conductor cannot 
save money by the ingenious juggling of 
parts and instruments and an inherent 
sense for the attractive effect at a minimum 
cost, his tenure of this office will end 
abruptly. Jack was filling his brain pan 
with those choice gems of knowledge which 
are afterwards called tricks of the trade. 

In his twenty-first year he came to 
London. Any young man of spirit with a 


« 


shred of ambition has an itch 
to lay London at his «eet. 
The glamour of London is 
dazzling to a provincial of 
twenty, especially to one who 
has sniffed grease paint and 
blinked an eye at a row of 
footlights. 


ew provincial lads would 

have had the temerity to 
tackle London on an empty 
stomach and a still emptier 
pocket. The Lancashire lad 
did it, and he brought with 
him a young wife also in the 
show business. Those first 
days in London, coldly in- 
hospitable as it can be to 
strangers, were full of anxiety 
and suffering and not nearly 


meals or the most 
comfortable beds. 
Patience and _ grit 
were rewarded by a 
job at the Alex- 
andra, Stoke New- 
ington. 

There he played 
an organ which had 
been. set up in a 
sort of annexe of 
the stage. From 
this moment, how- 
ever, Jack’s stock 
was improving in 
value. He was 


digging himself into a lode which has since 
yielded a fortune. He began to sink shafts 
which brought him in touch with the 
foundations of the dance band business, 
the making of records, the managerial side 
of stage life, the provision of the type of 
music that the younger generation has 
always craved for and that which Hylton 
could so brilliantly provide. 
5 aa ° 

His real opportunity came when he was 
playing at the “Queen’s Hall Roof” as a 
dance band pianist. Someone brought the 
band some dance band records from 
America. They embodied an entirely new 
rhythm—something far better than the 
old-time Jazz tune of the Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band order. Jack saw the 
possibilities. He orchestrated the band’s 
numbers in the new way. From this point 
he quickly climbed the ladder to become 
the British king of dance 
music. 


And it is not only in England that he is 
so famous. All Europe knows him and 
loves him. 

He has visited France, Germany, Britain, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium, Austria, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hungary, and many other-smaller 
countries. He has given three Royal 
Command variety performances in England 
and has played before the Belgian and 
Italian royal families, before the ex-King 
and Queen of Spain, before Hitler, three 
Presidents of France, and a host of minor 
aristocrats throughout Europe. 


hey all succumb to the magnetism 
of Hylton. 


France has honoured him in two ways.” 


His was the first dance band to play in the 
Paris Opera House, and the composer 
Stravinsky wrote a special work for 
the performance. 

“Jack et ses Boys” are adored by 
Parisians, and it was only fitting that 
Hylton should be made a Chevalier 
of the French Legion d’Honneur for 
his services to “France and music.” 

It was the late King of the Belgians 
who paid Hylton what he regards as 
his biggest compliment. He said: 
“Your music helps people forget their 
troubles.”’ 


_——< 
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Jack with Mrs. Hylton, who is: 


now a band leader in her own 
right. ; 
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And that is certainly 
something to be proud 
of; the remark reveals 
the true appeal of Hylton 
—the dynamic person- 
ality of Jack himself, 
the uplifting rhythm of 
his perfectly trained and 
perfectly conducted or- 
chestra, and the “pep” 
which is Hylton’s own secret. 
The combination of. them all 
lift Hylton’s audience right out 
of the everyday world for a 
brief half hour. 

As a journalist and a 
musician I have known Jack 
Hylton for some years. To 
me one of the most striking 
things about him is _ his 
universal popularity. Especially 
does this apply to 
his relations with 


Fleet Street. 
a4 + aa 
Hylton is Fleet 


Street’s pet. In fact, 
Jack Hylton would 
be more welcome 
in a typical company 
of journalists than 
any film star or 
cabinet minister you 
can “-possibly 
mention. 

Greater praise is 
not possible for 
anyone. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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W Lsecracks 


on-Floor), we have 
heard nothing about 
the Eight Step Sisters being 


[’ reply to Sam ‘Musket- 


replaced by the Wapping’ 


Stairs Girls. 
° 5 
As far as we know, the 
name ‘‘Hibberd’’’—which 
belongs to the Chief An- 
nouncer—is his own name 
and was not suggested to 
him by somebody with a 
bad attack of indigestion. 
5 5 
Norman Long was broad- 
casting as far back as 1922. 
In those days, of course, 
his Smile lost much of its 
appeal through distortion. 


5 5 
“Jack Hulbert is fright- 
fully waggish, don’t you 
think ?’’ asks a lady reader. 
Well, with a chin like that, 
what can you expect? 


a 5 

What-to-Do-in-Emer- 
gencies-Department: 
Should you find that your 
set suddenly becomes 
silent, find out if it is sensi- 
tive, as you may have said 
something to offend it. 

+ So 

One S.O.S. message 
broadcast was for a missing 
tax-collector. Personally, 
we think some of these 
S.0.S. appeals are quite 
superfluous. 

ha * 

This Month’s Technical 
Hint: If you think your 
valve is worn out, take it 
into the garden, hold it out 
at arm’s length between 
forefinger and thumb, re- 
lease fingers, and allow 
valve to drop into the 
dustbin. 


So o 


Radio enthusiast at the grocer’s: ““A of howling and gacume was not the lady’s Next time he will probably leave his — 
pot of Fred Hartley’s Jam, a tin of R. C. = 


WRINKLES TO END WRINKLES 


(From the experimental laboratory of Prof. Raydeeo, O.A.F., 
A.S.S., S.A.P., Lecturer to Limehouse University.) 


“Fading can quite easily be eliminated if you make sure 
that your tuning-dial is in a washable fast-colour. 
(Fashion note : Lady Scratch-Filter has a large slow-motion 
in beige and eau-de-nil, the latter toning delightfully with 
the Post Office licence.) 


° + a4 


Should you have any difficulty in receiving Brno, 
Schweizerischer-Landessender, Lwow, or Ljubljana, all 
you have to do is to blubj the schlobsh according to the 
jlbwz of the lwanzjpx. Or get a better set. 

Aa Sd ¢ 


Have you tried using your dog for an aerial? Merely 


connect a wire to the animal’s tail, allowing sufficient — 


slack for wagging. A wire-haired terrier is, of course, 


best for this purpose. The results are surprising. The. 


Isle of Dogs comes in at full strength, and the best is got 
out of the Bark Fugues. However, the dog may howl a 
little, in which case the dog must be bial Hees in tinfoil and 
earthed. 


od a + 


— Are you troubled with crackling? If not attributable to 


a fraying aerial or worn-out replaceable components, it is — 


probably a faulty connection. Take a pair of scissors 
during the wife’s absence, and clip the connection right 
away. Make a present of it to the fellow who borrowed 
your voltmeter, spare accumulator, and repair kit. It 
might remind him that a year has elapsed since he called. 


Sa * Sd 


Perhaps ‘* flat tuning ’’ is your trouble? This is caused 
by several people in a block of flats all tuning together. 


The best remedy is to move into a mansion standing in its - 


own grounds. But first make sure that it is not hetero- 
dyne, exhausted high-tension (very probably ‘‘ night- 
starved ’’), or little Willy, who may have done something 
while you were out. 

5 Sd ad 


A wad of masticated chewing-gum stuck on a micro- 
phonic valve stops ‘‘ ringing.’’ It also serves to prevent 
American-made valves feeling homesick. 


reply. 


Lyle’s Golden Syrup, a pound of Sidney + + 


Lipton’s Tea, a tin of L. Du Garde Peaches, 
a packet of Sydney Gustard Powder, an is a fifteen-mimute breakdown, tell the 


Suggestion to the B.B.C. ; Next time there 


- listeners 


imcracks 


is constantly experimenting . 
with new incidental noises 


to brighten up the pro- — 


grammes. There is no 
truth, however, that farm- 
yard noises are to be intro- _ 
duced into the Fat Stock 
prices. 


ae aa 


Some like radio with a ) 


‘bite ’’—others prefer more ~ 
Bach than pases 
aa 
The 1934 definition of the 
man who is the life of the 
party is anyone who can 
shout louder than the 


radio. S r 


° + 
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} 
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Too many sibilant sounds 


in broadcasting mar the 
clarity of transmission. In ~ 
future, we understand, - 
will hear the — 


villain sneer instead of hiss 


his vengeance. 
a4 * 


It is said that native 


tribes in Africa have 


listened to the Empire — 


Broadcasts. The B.B.C. 
daily anticipate a le 
from Big Music Man 
B’Wonga-B’Wonga com- 
plaining of too much “bass” 


in the Queen’s Hall tom- 


toms. 
a : 5 


During a recent dance- 


music relay the raised por- 


tion of the stage on which — 
the percussion man stood — 


collapsed, and all his instru- 
ments fell fifteen feet. 
Listeners merely though’ 


that the band was playing” a 


a hot number. 
5S + 


A man _ was recently 
chased three miles by a 


party of picnickers, accord- 
ing to a newspaper report. 


portable at home. 


Cee + 


Our tame cynic is not a very keen 


ounce of Harry Pepper, a jar of Stuart listeners, ‘“You have just heard a broad- enthusiast. When told that a psycholo 


bottle of cast from a Trappist Monastery.” 


has stated that broadcast entertainment is is 


Robertson’s' Marmalade, 


‘Teddy Brown, is ‘said 


to have beenred ucing. = 


Because he was une 


able to get 


“enough to the mike 


Sees 


“near 


Christopher 


, Stone Ginger 


Wine, and six 
bundles of Sir 
Henry Wood.” 
¢ * 
An engineer 
at Broadcasting 
House proposed 
to his wife by 


| wireless. Luckily 


he had the sense 


| to know that a 


| sudden outburst 


> 5 
Commander Stephen King-Hall’s motto 
is : ““ Anything is understandable providing 
it is intelligently explained.”” Commander 
Stephen King-Hall is a busy man, how- 
ever, and cannot undertake to translate 
your income-tax forms. 
* a 
“I’m sure I shall swallow a fish-bone !’’ 
cried the superstitious broadcaster, as he 
sat down in the B.B.C. restaurant at 
thirteen hours. 
aa 


5 
The Effects Studio at Broadcasting House 


not a tonic, he 
replied, ‘“Some- 
times it is not 
even entertain- 
ment.”’ 
* a 

A correspon- 
dent writes to 
say that his wife 
is fond of listen- 
ing in, but not 
so much as she 


is of speaking 


7) 
Zz 
.@) 
7) 
> 


Helen ts the pianist 


ters ave Josephine Trix and 
s office and linked up 


Helen Lewis, who met in a New York 


music publisher’ 
together on the spot 
of the act. 
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ti SERTING THE FINE FILAMENT IN THE VALVE BASE 
ac = 
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3. F. GREEN 


SECRETS oF RADIO “= 


A t the precise moment that you 
are reading this sentence a new 

British radio valve was taken 

off a machine, packed, and 
dispatched to a radio dealer. 

Such is the demand for the device which 
is the be-all and end-all of broadcasting, 
that production has to be kept up to a 
high pitch throughout the year. 

A radio valve, to the casual glance, is a 
matter of a few inches of wire, a glass bulb, 
some ebonite, and a few pieces of nickel. 

In bulk, however, the amount of these 
materials represents very substantial 
figures, as will be realized from the state- 
ment that in a well-known London valve 
factory sufficient filament wire is used in the 
course of a year to stretch from London to 
Singapore; while a year’s stock of bulbs, if 
filled with water, would contain over 
150,000 gallons. The weight of the 
glass bulbs alone is over 1,000 


Well-known 
authority, 
and radio 

publicist 


tons, and to transport 
the year’s output of 
valves a convoy of 
4,000 large lorries 
would be required. 

This great industry 
was built up as the 
result of an accidental 
discovery by Sir 
Ambrose Fleming in 
1904. He had been 
asked to discover a 
cure for the annoying 
black deposit which 
appeared on the inside of the early electric 
lamps. To obviate the trouble he placed 
a metal plate between the filament wires. 

During the experiments connected with 
this he discovered that an electric current 
would pass from the incandescent filament 

to the plate in the evacu- 
ated bulb and that 
none would pass in the 
opposite direction. 
Hence the origin 
of the diode, or 
two-electrode 
valve. 

A visit to 

a factory 
where the 
modern- 
ized ver- 
sion. of 
this early 
invention 
was made 
is an ex- 

perience 
which is not 
easily forgot- 
ten. It is one of 
the few modern 
manufacturing pro- 
cesses which combine 
the skill of the craftsman 
with the uncanniness of mira- 

culous machinery. 

To-day there are scores of types of 
valves—some of them having five or 
even more different electrodes. Even 
one of the simplest types produced 
to-day—a three-electrode battery 
valve — goes through so many 
involved processes that the imagina- 
tion of the ordinary visitor to the 
factory cannot grasp the super- 
human brain which invents them. 


| i° can, however, watch the 
processes and appreciate the 
better that hard-working but rarely 


nad Re = . ; as thought-about part of the radio 
Sr oS) ae , c- receiver. 

. ; So — First of all, the nickel wires which 
[SHOWING THE VERY DELICATE PROCESS OF IN- ate S60. SUppOUE, Sae ei deena 


sealed into the flanged glass foot 
42 
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tubes. Blow-pipes, with graded lengths of 
flame, play on these tubes as they pass 
round a circular machine, while jigs hold 
the nickel wires in the correct relative 
position. As soon as the glass is soft, metal 
clamps press the malleable glass and seal 
the wires of the foot into position. 

The tiny nickel parts, such as filament 
hooks, are annealed independently in 
electrical ovens, through which they slowly 
pass. Some idea of the delicacy of these 
parts may be gathered from_the fact that 
more than a thousand of the tiny hooks 
which connect some of the parts would be 
needed to equal the size of a lump of sugar. 


eanwhile, in other departments 
hundreds of clever-fingered girls 
are working on the other parts of the 
valve. Anodes are stamped out, grids 
are wound, and the electrodes are 
assembled on the nickel supports. The 
girls work at lightning speed to keep 
up with the relentless motion of the 
conveyor belts, which pass in front of 
them bringing more parts to be fitted, and 
in turn carrying them on to the next 
operator. : 
Next, the glass bulb is fitted over the 
foot and more blow-pipes finally fuse the 
two. All that remains now is to produce 
the nearly total vacuum which is essential 
for the efficient working of the valve. 
Furnaces of terrific temperature release all 
gases in the bulb and these are removed by 
powerful vacuum pumps. 
To make a perfect vacuum, currents are 
circulated through the metal parts of the 
valve, causing the temperature to rise. This 


fires a tiny piece of magnesium ribbon - 


previously placed in the valve. As this 
volatilizes, every vestige of gas is finally 
removed. This magnesium causes the 
silvered coating which is a feature of every 
modern radio valve. 

The finished valves are now aged by 
being run for many hours under normal 
operating conditions on racks. In addition, 
each valve has to pass stringent tests, and 
in this manner its actual performance can 
be checked up before it is dispatched to 
give yet another radio listener many hun- 
dreds of hours of entertainment. 


OPERATOR IS HERE SHOWN FITTING THE ANODES AND GRIDS — 


TO A RADIO VALVE BY THE ELECTRIC WELDING MACHINE — 


¥ 


—— 


YOGO HAMA WRITES A NEW 


ADIO 
OPERA 


wing to the so enormous and 
: screaming success of “Wozzeck,” 

‘the so popular _opera wirelessed by 
Hon. B.B.C. a few weeks or so before last, 
I are in a position to officially inform that 
a very ultra dramatic opera are now 
performing rehearsals at Broadcastings 
House. This so shattering and 1,000 h.p. 
magnum opus are the work of Dr. Y. Hama, 
the so famous and world-wide musical and 
singings composer. It are called “Booze- 
back,’’ and will purvey employments to 
not only musicians, but to also blacksmiths, 
boiler-makers, pneumatic-drillsters and 
other super-percussionists. It are scored 
for 3 fire-engines, 10 tons of blasting- 
powder,’ 50 steam-syrens, 4 pneumatic 
drills, 7 fog-horns, 9 klaxons, 4 steam- 
hammers, and 20 sq. miles of specially 
prepared atmospherics. 


he so sordid but beautiful story 
telis of a youth, name of Bert 
Smith, whose. paternal father loved 
nothing more better than to look 
on the XX when it is red. 1 day, 


having imbibulated more as several QRS" 


gallons of this so pernicious fluid, 
he returned home and, taking a poisoned 
dagger from his pocket, shot his fortunate- 
less wife and 17 children dead on the mat. 
Then, dashing to Broadcasting House and 
making pretend he was the plumber, he 
succeeded to reach the roof where, having 
engulped 1 pint of prussic acid, he per- 
formed suicide by encasting himself from 
the tiles. Arriving with a sickening bump 
on or about Portland, Place, he are picked 
up by—Bert! (Saidly Bert being non- 
defunct because of making to purchase 
3d.-worth of fish and chips at the time of 


the paternal holocausting.) 


> > + 
Before becoming a 100% non est, Bert’s 
sire, now in his last gasps, tells 
the story of his life. The name “Smith,” 
he informs, are merely a non de piume, 
and by rights he are not anything less than 
the Duc de Faux Pas and legitimate heir 
to the throne of Kamchatka. But because 
of suffering awful persecutions by the 
Bolsheviks and the National Union of 
Bottle Washing Operatives, 
he escaped to Grt. Britain where he took 
to quenching his sorrows in XX. But for. 
this so piousless hobby, he informs, he 


could have enfloated a ee 
limited liability company 

for the recovery of Kamchatka and the 
throne of the Faux Passes. Now, alasly, it 
are too late. 


trust to sincerely hope,’”’ he says with 

his final breath, “that you will hence- 
forthly forget that you are a Faux Pas 
and strive to always remember yourself 
as Bert Smith. For O how imfinitely 
more better it are to honestly earn from 
per 25/- to 30/- weekly, than to become a 
royalty at on or about 10,000/’s p.2., but 
not ever knowing whether you will be 
imbusted to smithereens! Take my tip, 
Bert, and nuptial an honest English lass 
from Camden Town and thusly become the 
happy father of a dz. or so of honest 
English infantines who will grow up to 
become qualified for the dole. Aw revoir 1” 
With an anguish groan, Bert lays the 
now completely defunct Duc-on a window- 
jedge of Broadcastings House and guips 
a lump in his throat. So he, Bert Smith, 
are the Duc de Faux Pas and heir to the 
Kamchatka throne! ‘“O how much 
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Yogo Hama’s 
opera is scored 
for four pneu- 
matic drills as 
part of the 
orchestra. 


et 
«i ‘wet spas me 


Ce ag 
Bt a 
better it should 
have been,” he 
engroans, “if I had continued to only be 
Bert Smith and not a royal Duc. But 
I have a See to my people. Atno matter 
what price, I must rescue them from the 
so merciless oppression of the National 
Union of Amalgamated Bottle Washing 
Operatives who are even more worse than 
the Ogpu! Farewell Grt. Britain! Fare- 
well Camden Town ! I go to Kamchatka !” 

But, very alasly, he does not. Stepping 
off the pavement, he are knocked down 
by a 618 bus, and thusly perishes the last 
of the Ducs de Faux Pas ! 

4 aa ad 

“T cannot hesitate to doubt,” a fright- 
fully highly-placed B.B.C. official informed, 
“that this so terrific and parallelless opera 
will put a red letter day in the annals of 
the B.B.C. We are determined to up-lift 
the musical tastes of Hon. British public, 
even if we have to use dynamite to do it.” 


ummer is here at last; 
new clothes can be seen 
everywhere; and I am 
certain I shall not have suffi- 
cient space to describe all the 
new creations I should like to 
“this month. 
One of the smartest early 


seen this year was worn by 
Miss Hermione Gingold, 
or “Tony” as she is 
Known to all her 
friends. It is a 
tailor-made suit of 
natural tweed 
flecked with grey 
and with it 
she wears a 
dark blue 
silk blouse, 
dark blue 
shoes, and a 
very smart 
dark blue 
hat. Tony 
is another 
radio artiste who 
always looks ex- 
je. 2 ceedingly well- 
groomed in_ every- 
thing she wears. This 
is partly accounted 
for by the fact that 
She possesses a very 
slim, well-propor- 
tioned figure. 
Her particular pen- 

chant, however, like 
the other Hermione 
(Hermione Baddeley), 
seems to be for hats. 
Tony is always the 
first to be seen in any 
/ new millinery fashion, 
‘tae although I am not 
"suggesting that she 
"wears a hat just be- 
_ €ause it is fashionable, 


DURISARNOLD 
WRITES ON 


Summer ensembles I have - 


regardless of whether it 
suits her or not. She seems 
to have, however, what I 
heard described recently 
as a “‘style-proof” face. 
Yvette Darnac, who, as 
you know, is French, has 
the Frenchwoman’s natural 
flair for dressing smartly. 
She was looking very lovely - 
when I saw her during her last broad- 
cast. A photograph of her appears on 
this page in the gown 
she was wearing on 
that occasion. It is 
of black velvet, 
and the sprays 
of flowers you 
can see are 
painted on 
the vel- 
vet in 
soft 


pastel shades. It 
is very beautifully 
cut, and has a 
train. The fur 
coat she is wear- 
ing over it in the 
photograph is of 
mink. I don't 
know how many 
fur coats Yvette 
does possess, but she always seems to be 
wearing a different one every time I 
see her. 

I met Eve Becke the other day in a 
very smart new suit designed for her by 
her brother, Colin Becke. [It is a deep 
bottle-green in colour, and with it she 
wears a felt hat the same colour, the 
shade of which enhances the gleam of 
her wonderful Titian hair. Round her 
shoulders were two beautiful blue Scan- 
dinavian foxes. 

. Sd ¢ 5 

While I was working hard the other 
afternoon in the offices at the B.B.C., 
which I share with Harry Pepper and 
John Watt, the door suddenly opened 
and Elsie Carlisle arrived. After Elsie’s 
arrival all attempt at work in the office 
failed. She is so vivacious and jolly, 


ette Darnac, looking 
very chic in her gown 


of black velvet with sprays of 


| flowers in soft pastel hues. 


Mile. Darnac has a reputa- 
tion at Broadcasting House 
for the biggest collection of 
fur coats in radto-land. The 
one she 1s wearing in the 


photograph ts of mink. 


Sunshine 


DRESSING 
THE STUDIO 


~ 


_ Producer. Barbara was looking lovely 


ARS Rowsell, * 
of the Wureless 


Singers, used to design 
and make hats for her own 
hat shop. 


and her quick wit was a 
very welcome relief in the 
middle of an afternoon’s hard \ 
work. She was looking very 
attractive in a black velvet ~ 
frock with a three-quarter length 
coat to match. On her head she © 
wore a little black beret. Elsie nearly \ 
always wears berets, and they certainly 
do justice to her bright, almost cheeky 
little face. 


Eieho of you who listen to the more 
serious, side of the B.B.C.  pro- 
grammes must often wonder how your 
favourite artistes appear before the 
microphone. Ina Souez, the well-known 
soprano, always looks very smart. With 
her dark hair and olive skin, she wears 
some very striking and original clothes 
most effectively. 

Rosalind Rowsell, whose nickname is 
“Peter,” is one of the sopranos in the 
Wireless Singers, and has the reputation 
of always being very well dressed. 
Incidentally, she and I share a flat near 
the B.B.C., so I must be very careful 
what I say about her, or there will be 
trouble. A new summer suit which she 
has just had made is of a most striking 
black and white striped material, relieved 
by black and red buttons, with which 
she wears red accessories, and carries a 
red handbag to match. 

> a + 

Before ‘‘ Peter” became a professional 
singer, she used to design and make hats 
for her own hat shop, so you will agree 
with me that she is a very useful person 
to have about the house. 

I met Esther Coleman on her way to 
a B.B.C. rehearsal recently, looking very 
smart in a new navy-blue “swagger”’ 
costume, relieved with touches of white. 
A few moments later we were joined by 
Barbara Couper, the attractive wife of 
Howard Rose, the B.B.C. Dramatic 


as ever, but I think 


next month to 

describe in 

detail some of | 
the smart new 
clothes I have 
seen her wear- 

_ ing during the 

ipast few weeks. 


cB Esther Coleman 1s 


now wearing one of the new 


, 


“ swagger” costumes. It 1s navy 


GD ® blue in colour, and tts somewhat 
Be ena ea ce ee ere es | 
y Mey of the — severe tone 1s relieved with spots of | 
ff radio stars : poe 
fj are great tennis white above the watst. 
enthusiasts. Tessa Sage Ne ee aa ee 


Deane, fer instance, 
has a tennis court at- 
tached to her flat. She 
likes to wear white pleated shorts and a 
pale turquoise blue shirt while playing. 

Her shorts has two box pleats in the 
front and back which, when she is 
standing still, gives the appearance of a 
very short skirt. 

The shirt is of crépe de chine, cut 
like a man’s with a stitched open polo 
collar and short sleeves. When she 
has finished her game, she wears 
a white wrap skirt, buttoning 
down the centre which she 
leaves open about six inches 
from the knee, to disclose the 
shorts underneath. 

Miss Deane is fortunate in 
possessing a lovely figure and fair 
colouring which enable her to wear 
the most difficult clothes successfully. 
One walking costume, her particular 
favourite, is of light grey woollen material 
with collar and cuffs of white piqué. 


MISS WALKER, 
of London Road, 
High Wycombe, 
writes: “I had no 
conception—until 
I opened last 
month’s issue of 
RaDIOoO MAGAZINE 
—that women had 
such an important 
voice in the control 
of the B.B.C.’s or- 
ganization. 

“The article on 
the B.B.C. women shows clearly that the 
executive side of broadcasting can be quite 
ably controlled by a fair proportion of women 
among the men-folk. I believe that this 
practice could well be extended to the pro- 
gramme departments. After all, women are 
probably the keenest listeners. 

“Ts it that the B.B.C. consider that men 
are best suited for production and programme 
work? Or that no woman has yet shown 
herself capable of getting the big jobs at 
Broadcasting House ?”’ 

Several women, as we have shown, are doing 
doughty work in the Children’s Hours, and one 
has shown herself a first-class play producer. 
But even in writing material and devising pro- 
grammes men far outnumber the women at present. 
This 1s not a case of sex enmity, by the way. 
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EDITH TOMKINS, of Salford, Manchester, 
writes: “The old question of the studio 
“claque ’ has been discussed so much—without 
anything happening—that I suppose that there 
is very little reason in raising it again. 

“But in the big variety broadcasts the 
clapping and laughter has now become so 
boisterous that I really think that more control 
should be exercised by the compére or who- 
ever is responsible 
for the audiente’s 
behaviour. . I think 
that the real fault 
often lies with the 
artists concerned 
who are obviously 
playing to the 
visible audience 
instead of the 
microphone. 

“Let me say 
right away that I 
am _ strongly in 
favour of an 
audience.” 

The big audiences in a St. George’s Hall broad- 
cast ave bound to be a little noisy, but, as you say, 
the fault seems often to lie with the artists. : 
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JOAN NORMAN, of Portsmouth, writes : 
“T am looking forward to summer broadcasts, 
because I believe that the B.B.C. make special 
efforts to introduce light and entertaining 
material during these months. 

“There is one thing that I fear above all 
else—and that is that there will be those 
objectionable interruptions of the normal 
programmes which were a bugbear last summer. 
The worst cases were the suppression of Henry 
Hall’s tea-time dance music in order to broad- 
cast tennis commentaries. Day after day the 

the programmes 
were completely 
tuined by them. 
Please. endeavour 
to prevent that 
happening this 
time. 
“The other in- 
stance is the relay 
~ of the nightingale. 
As a novelty four 
years ago the song 
of the nightingale 
was interesting. 


Qucth 


But now I think it is time that the B.B.C. 
realize that thousands of listeners would prefer 
uninterrupted dance music.”’ 

The interpolations of the tennis commentaries 
last summer came in for a large amount of 
criticism. It is fairly certain that the B.B.C. will 
make the interruptions less frequent this time. 
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EDITH RACE, of 46 Southey Crescent, 
Sheffield 5, writes: ‘‘I think it is time that 
we of the opposite sex had a look in as far as 
running commentaries are concerned. The 
men do football, boxing, and motor-racing 
commentaries, so why shouldn’t the ladies try 
commenting—at 
least on an item of 
particular interest 
to themselves? I 
suggest that a run- 
ning commentary 
of the leading Lon- 
don mannequin 
parades and dress 
shows should be 
broadcast. Such a 
commentary could 
be done by someone 
like Doris Arnold, 
for instance. 

“We have learnt to visualize many items 
from the spoken word, so why shouldn’t we 
be able to visualize the latest fashions? An 
intelligent speaker should be able to give us 
much pleasure as she describes what is hap- 
pening.” 

I am afraid that there might be an outcry tf a 
woman broadcast a sports commentary, and, 
judging from the experiment in female announcing 
most of the complaints would come from women 
listeners! Your idea for a running commentary 
on @ dress parade is very good. 
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MRS. KIDD, of 6 Old Hillend, Greenock, 
writes: “In my opinion Bert Ambrose’s 
orchestra. heads the list of broadcasting dance 
bands for perfect orchestration, melody, and 
vocal choruses. 
“Second place I 
give to Lew Stone’s 
combination, which 
scores by its won- 
derful thythmic 
appeal. A close 
third is Roy Fox 
and his band, which 
is distinctive for its 
sweet music. 
“Henry Hall, 
Harry Roy, and 
Charlie Kunz come 
next—in that 
order.” 
I wonder if your selection is typical of feminine 
preferences in dance music? Anyhow, it seems 
to be a very debatable subject, and very few letters 
of the scores E have received on this subject put 
the bands in a similar erder to yours. 
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GERALDINE SMITH, of ‘South East,” 
Willowhale Avenue, Aldwick, Bognor, writes : 
“T hope that Sir Walford Davies will look on 
this idea of mine with'favour. I suggest that 
a series of lectures should be broadcast on the 
progress of music through the ages. It could 
begin with the early music of Greek and Roman 
times, followed by medieval music, and so on 
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Winchmore Hill, N.21, writes: ‘“‘I think the | 


up to the present 
time. It would be 
very interesting to 
hear how music 
developed and to 
learn how one com- 
poser influenced 
another, and how 
they found that the 
invention of more 
and more musical 
instruments enabled 
them to portray 
their ideas as they 
wished.” 

This is an excellent tdea for which the growing | 
interest in music should-ensure an appeal. H 
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R. D. WHITE, of 62 Hillfields Avenue, Hill- _ 
fields Park, Bristol, writes : “This is Christo- | 
pher Stone : He talks slovenly, hesitates, says 
the wrong things, repeats himself. 
“He fumbles with his gramophone records. | 
Sometimes he plays the wrong record or drops — 
the needle on the | 
wrong spot and has 
to start all over 
again. . At times 
he unintentionally 
fools us. We think 
we are listening to 
. a serenade, but” 
afterwards he non- | 
chalantly tells us 
he gave us the | 
wrong title. i 
“There is never 
any attempt at 
affectation: he is | 
always just his natural, blundering self. But— 
he manages to create an atmosphere of com-— 
radeship that makes him the most lovable | 
of microphone personalities.” i 
While Christopher Stone undoubtedly owes a 
lot of his popularity to the idiosyncractes you 
describe, I do not think the same methods could | 
be adopted by any and every kind of broadcaster. 
© ° 


DENNIS D. JARVIS, 38 Green Moor Link, 


B.B.C. cope with a most difficult task in a very 
wonderful way—such an enormous audience | 
takes some satisfying. As for myself, I enjoy | 
the wireless greatly. There is just one point | 
on which I feel there isn’t as much quality | 
of entertainment as there could be—and that | 
is early evening programmes. At 18.00, when — 
I get home from the office, I switch on and 
hear the news, | 

“From then there is generally a breale | 
during which, except on rare occasions, a most _ 
boring programme is put over the air. (Un- | 
interesting talks, debates, exceedingly ‘dry 
classics played by 
still more dry 
sextets, quartets, 
and so on.) At 
20.00 things begin 
to liven up again.” 

While you are 
right in saying that 
talks, and so on, 
are broadcast from 
18.30 to 20.00, this 
only relates to the 
National wave- 


length. 
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| MISS I. M. HILL, of High House, Nati- 
shall, East Dereham, Norfolk, writes : =< 
| feel I must congratulate the B.B.C. on the 
variety and number of cinemaorgan broad- 
casts which they arrange. Nothing pleases 
"me more than to tune in the midday broad- 
casts by Rex O’Grady, Quentin Maclean, 
_and the rest, but my favourite is Reginald 
| Dixon with his familiar, ‘I do like to be 
beside the seaside ” signature tune. Harold 
Ramsay, on Saturday afternoons, is also 
delightful. 
“J wish that we could have more evening 
| broadcasts of cinema organ music. What 
about it, B.B.C.?” 
Cinema organ music certainly 
| difficulty about arranging evening 


The 
broadcasts is that the cinemas are then 
| showing pictures, and, with the exception of Reginald Dixon, who plays 
| in a ballroom, it is impossible to find a venue from which a half-hour 
| vecital can be relayed. 


enjoys very great popularity. 
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E. BIRGH, of 105 Broadfield Road, 
Knowle Park, Bristol, writes : “I am sure 
that the womenfolk would appreciate a 
little entertainment in the mornings after 
the 10.15 service. Admittedly the usual 
engagements of bands and artists at this 
time might be inconvenient to the artists 
and expensive for the B.B.C., but I have 
an idea which would obviate this trouble. 

“T believe that rehearsals are normally 
given in the morning. How about putting 
these rehearsals on the air? It would be 
; quite a change from the stereotyped pro- 
| grammes, and it would not necessitate any extra work.” 

The B.B.C. are seriously considering the inauguration of morning 
musical programmes to commence next autumn so that there will be 
continuous broadcasting from 10.15 to midnight. Eavesdyopping on 
_ yehearsals would be very interesting as a novelty, but I believe that the 
abrupt stops and continual reiteration of excerpts which only take a few 
| Bee in the veal broadcast would be wearisome and annoying to the 
| listener. ; 
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MISS BARKER, Vivian Avenue, Wembley, writes : ‘“The article in 
last month’s issue of Rapio MaGaZINE on the B.B.C. Orchestra 
| impressed me tremendously. I have always been interested in it for 
| the simple reason that it was the sole reason of my becoming interested 
| in good music. _ ; 
| “But it is with some misgivings that I read of the enormous amount 
of work which it has to do. True, I have appreciated that it must be 
| a very hard working combination, but I had no conception of the 
ramifications of its duties until I read 
‘Hector Hamilton’s article. = 
- “Tt would be nothing short of tragic if 
‘this wonderful orchestra should become 
| stale through overwork. The B.B.C., in 
_ organizing it, have contributed an in- 
valuable adjunct to the musical history of 
_ the nation, and I suggest that it should 
| be cared for as much as any other national 
| treasure. Could not the B.B.C. afford to 
found another orchestra to take over some 
‘of the work? The universal appreciation 
| of good symphonic music among all classes 
would justify such a move. 
“Lastly, I must state in all fairness that I have failed to detect any 
of the staleness I mention. For this we must congratulate Dr. Boult 
d the brilliant people under his baton.” 
The B.B.C. orchestra certainly performs wonders. You will have 
‘noticed that all possible precautions are taken to maintain the vigour of 
| individual performers, but the possibility of another orchestra has already 
come up. At some future date, when orchestral duties become still more 
“onerous, another combination will doubtless be formed. 
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NOTE : Ten shillings is paid to the sender of each letter pub- 
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the corot 
summer collection 
is now complete 


call at the showrooms and see the many variations of 

the new modes in afternoon and evening gowns, coats, 

costumes, ensembles, sports and cruising clothes, any of 
which may be paid for by instalments. 

or post the coupon below for the corot fashion guide 


and full details. 7a) 


2 : ‘¢i°ll be there ”’ 
an ensemble of a woollen weave 
coat over a printed art. crépe 


frock with hip frills. 13 / 6 


cash 4} gns. 
monthly 


Fade ges 
fee 
f ‘ddl a . 


‘“summer fancies 
a daintily printed art. crépe 
frock with plain toned frilled 


9/- 


monthly 


collar and tiered cuffs. 
cash 3 gns. 


(dept. r.o.6.) 


33, old bond street, 


london, w.!. regent 0234 
f" — — post this coupon to corot to-day~ ~~ ~ “1 
| corot Itd., 33, old bond st., london, w.1 | 


1 ree please send, without obligation, corot latest i 
i fashion guide and full details of instalment plan. 
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MAKE-UP 
WILLNOT 
HIDE 
IMPERFECT 
SKIN! 


Be = CREAMS and powder will only 


| Be CERES cgay dames 2 ben 
FREE OFFER base for make-up is a charming, 


spotless skin. D.D.D. Brand 
Prescription is a sure remedy 
for enlarged pores, spots, 


Send a_ post- 
card to-day for 
a liberal sample 


bottle of pimples, as well as for dis- 
i D.D.D. Pre- figuring Eczema, Rashes, Insect 
scription to Bites, or other skin diseases. 
i D.D.D. Labora- A few drops of this marvellous 


tories, R.M.I., 
FLEET LANE, 


preparation give instant relief. 
Buy a I/3 bottle to-day at 


LONDON, A any Drug Store or chemist. 
: ee E.C.4, 4 
| EP 
ED. ED. 


PRESCRIP 


BANISHES SKIN TROU BLES 


Will prove the possibility of Better Hearing 
for YOU with the famous Orifice Fitting 


AURWELLES 


The smallest in the World, 
; No Cords or Batteries—No attachments of any kind. 
No rubber to get hot. Strain and headnoise relief. 


DEAFNESS DEFEATED 


This simple inconspicuous way has meant Hearing for 

thousands in all stations of life. DON’T DELAY—HEAR 

TO-DAY. CALL FOR FREE TEST, or write for details and 

j FREE HOME TEST OFFER. Consultations 9—6 daily. 
| DENT (Suite 98) 309 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
; (Coloured building and square clock.) Mayfair 1380/171.8 
Service Bureaux in manu Big Towns. 


| BE TALLER! 


Clients Gain 2 to 6 inches 
I Ht al increased my own height to 4ft. 33ins. 
Bi ah ROSS SYSTEM NEVER FAILS 


] Fee - - - £2: 2s. complete 
Convincing Testimony 2}d. stamp 
| (mailed privately) 


S.M. ROSS sccxis, 


SCARBOROUGH, ENG. 


BABY'S HAIR use NESTOL 


Rub baby’s scalp with NESTOL daily 
and the little darling will soon have 
those much desired curls. Thousands 
of mothers are using Nestol with 
wonderful results; why not you? 
A month's treatment Also use Nestol medicated coilet 


costs 3/6. Boots, Fl 
apa tay: Timothy powder 1/3 large tin. 


| White's: and all good 

chemists and hair- 
dressers sell it. If 
any difficulty write 
direct to. 


Trados Model No. 25 (British Patent) 
corrects all ill-shaped noses quickly, 


recommended by Physicians. Asample 
of M.T.’s A.B.A. Lotion for Red Noses, 
Blac! Nose Pores and 
other Skin Eruptions will besent for 6d. 


Write for free Booklet and Testimonials 


M. TRILETY, P- Rex. House, 
IS Hatton Garden, London, ECA. 


GRACIE 


TION AS No. 1 STAR 


A Million Votes— 


“Radio Magazine’ Readers 
Go To The Poll 


ifteen well-known broadcasting acts 
P rere made the subject of a nation- 
wide competition in connection with 
the Brazil nut “drive” recently. Rapio 
MAGAZINE was the only magazine in which 
this was advertised, and Mather and 
Crowther, Ltd., the organizers, state that 
1,050,678 ballot papers were received by 
them. 
The voting placed Gracie Fields at 
the head of the poll, and the other eleven 
selected were placed in the following order :; 


Henry Hall Ambrose 
Christopher Stone inn 
Elsie and Doris Waters a one bs 
Clapham and Dwyer Hoary, 
Jack Payne John Tilley 
Norman Long Elsie Carlisle 


Gracie has been elected ‘No. 1 Star,” 
and Rapio MAGazINneE has every belief in 
the wisdom of its readers’ choice. 


“IT’S PICTORIAL”’ 


Ogee for some of the photographs in this 
issue is due to Cannons of Hollywood for 
Wynne Ajello; Kenneth Collins for Dennis 
Noble, Howard Marshall, S. Kneale Kelley; 
Elliott and Fry for Nelson Trio; Claude Harris 
for Lupino Lane, Dame Meriel Talbot, Rosalind 
Rowsell, Leslie Frénch; Hughes for John Watt, 
Martyn Webster; Rosalind Maingot for Natalie 
Hall; Mannell for Yvette Darnac, Adele Dixon 
and John Gielgud; Hugh Marr for Esther 
Coleman; Navana for Marie Burke, Reginald 
D. Smith, Brosa Quartet; Elwin Neame for 
Sydney Kyte, Lou Preager, Syd Lipton; 
Houston Rogers for Charlie Kunz; Kay Vaughan 
for Cyril Scott, Doris Arnold, Gustave Ferrari; 
Vaughan and Freeman for Carleton Hobbs; 
Dorothy Wilding for Adele Dixon. 
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A WARNING TO 
STOMACH SUFFERERS. 


The amazing cures effected by Maclean Brand 


Stomach Powder, even in cases where all else has | 


failed, have brought on to the market so many 
imitations of its name and appearance, that you 
must be very careful to insist on the original 
product, bearing the signature 
MACLEAN.” 

The formula of Maclean Brand Stomach Powder 
depends for its effect on its very accurate balance. 
Any inaccuracy in its composition, any impurity 
in an ingredient can render it’ practically useless, 
and the price at which some of these imitations are 
sold makes it obvious that they cannot be com- 
pounded with the care and equipment used by 
Macleans Ltd. 

The success of the original Maclean Brand 
Stomach Powder is largely due to the fact that 
only the highest grade ingredients are used, sifted 
through the finest silk to ensure that the powder is 
perfectly smooth, ‘fine, pure and clean. All its 
intricate mixing and blending is carried on under 
the watchful eye of highly qualified chemists under 
strictly hygienic conditions. Even the very air is 
cleaned for your greater protection. ~ 

Health is too important to risk for the sake of a 
few pence. When you recommend Maclean’s to 
friends advise them always .to see the signature 
* ALEX C. MACLEAN ” and always to ask for it 
under the full name of Maclean Brand Stomach 
Powder. To ask vaguely for ‘“‘ Macleans” is to 


risk getting an inferior article. 

The genuine Maclean Brand Stomach Powder is 
never sold loose but only in bottles in cartons. 
All good chemists stock it at 1/3, 2/- and 5/- in’ 
Powder and Tablet form. 
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Particulars free. MSS. of all 
kinds also invited for prompt 
publication. Fiction is specially 
required, and no charge for reading 
is made. Current Catalogue on 
application. Send 7d. for specimen 
copy of Writer’s Own Magazine. 


CASH PRIZES STOCKWELL, LTD., 
FOR POEMS 2? tuveate Hint, 


LONDON, E.C.4 


TOBACCO HABIT 


You can conquer it easily in three days. 


Improve 
your health. Prolong your life. No more stomach 
trouble, no foul breath, no heart weakness. Regain 


Manly Vigour, Calm Nerves, clear eyes, and superior 3 


mental strength. Whether you smoke a pipe, cigarettes, 
cigars, take snuff, or chew, get my interesting tobacco 
book—worth its weight in gold. Posted free. 
to-day. Address:— EDWARD J. 

167 STRAND (777TA), LONDON, 


Write 


W.C.2. 


ON HIRE PURCHASE 


PIANO ACCORDIONS 


Tonella, Pancotti-Vickers, Hohner. 
Also Concertinas, Drums, Banjos, etc. Send NOW 
for latest lists, stating Instrument. 


J. J. VICKERS & SONS, LTD. 


(Dept. M), 80-82 Royal Hill, London, S.E.10 


**T’ve often scribbled odd_things,”’ 
said the Casual Caller. ‘*‘ You know 
—something in the paper sets the old 
pen scratching. That’s about as far as 
I’ve ever got....’’ That’s as far as a lot of 
people get; just ‘‘scribble odd things’’—and 
leave it at that. The London Editorial College 
soles founded in 1928 with the object = training 
ordinary people to become successful writers. 
nf Sectoeset 


ducing writers of best sellers—but 
training ordinary le to write for both 
pleasure AND profit. If the above strikes a 
responsive chord in your mind, you will find it 


worth while to send for our Free Booklet and 
Specimen 


Lesson. Please write, ’phone, or 


LONDON EDITORIAL COLLEGE | 
(Dept. R.M.) 12-13 HENRIETTA ST., W.C.2 — 


Telephone: Temple Bar 6167 


“ALEX © @ 


WOODS, LTD., 


Up to 120 BASSES. | 


’*_not to the extent of prea 4 


in vebeeaiioas wine ~ uae 2 


Bean Bie Ie, 


Nancy Brown, ‘‘the girl with the laugh in her 
voice’’ hails from Australia, and is rapidly 
repeating her rise to film fame in broadcast 
BS "variety work. ; 


Radio’s most versatile vocalist is Wynne Ajello. 
Her reputation has been made solely through 
broadcasting, and she has faced the microphone 
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C6 here are still people who treat 

bathing as a monotonous daily 

task, something to be done as 

quickly as possible, and a way of getting 

clean. Even our idea of cleaning our- 
selves appalls the Japanese. 

They always scrub themselves thoroughly 
with soap and water for twenty minutes 
before getting into their bath. Bathing has 
nothing to do with cleaning, for they take 
it purely as a pleasure. They think our 
way of getting into our bath and washing 
ourselves in it and then getting out without 
even a rinse, very ignorant and degraded. 

But most of us are 
beginning to realize 
all that a bath can 
give us besides mere 
cleanliness. © It can 
give us rest and 
pleasure, stimulate 
our minds and bodies, 
and it holds the secret 
of beauty. We have 
learned to bath 
glamorously and emerge as entirely new 
beings. A bath can transform us from 
tired day workers into fresh attractive 
beauties ready for the evening’s gaiety. 

There is a new school of thought which 
considers the best beauty treatments are 


ax will melt fat 
away at the rate 
of a stone in seven 
baths. Here's Peggy 
Cochrane having one 

\ of her wax baths. 


those taken in a bath. You can have © 
nearly a dozen different baths for your © 
beauty regime alone, quite apart from all 
the baths that rank as cures for various 
maladies. 

Some of the radio stars are very keen on- 
bathroom beauty treatments. After all, 
they are the greatest help to people who 
work hard like they do and constantly 
need to feel renewed. 

Fatigue is quite enough to spoil any- 
one’s looks. No amount of make-up will 
lide it from showing 
in your face. The 
only thing to do is to 
get it out of your 
body and then your 
face will lose it too. 


ar eae ae ee 


‘ylvia Cecil, the 
preity newcomer 
to radio, takes the 
réle of Aphrodite 
and rises from the 


bk mee hoe 


2 
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foam. She takes Enid Trevor told — 

foam baths for _ me about the refresh- — 

toning up tived ing baths she some- | 
nerves. times has at a beauty 


salon when she is feel- | 
ing overdone. This bath gives you a 
luxuriously lazy feeling while you are in ~ 
it, and afterwards you find it has taken ~ 
away all sense of fatigue. When you get © 
into it the water effervesces. You stay in 

it for twenty minutes, and before you leave ~ 
you are given a spirit friction and gentle © 
massage all over your body. 


ste SEIN NIN 


If you want to give yourself a bath of 
this kind at home, put some medicated 
pine bath salts into the water. You can 
get them at most local chemists. After- 
wards give yourself a spirit rub all over 
with bath eau-de-cologne, when you will 
feel thoroughly rested and refreshed. 


hen I went to consult Queenie ~ 
Leonard about bathing all I saw was 
her head. Like Queen Poppza, of 
Rome, she was in a bath of milk—an 
excellent way of curing insomnia and 
tired nerves. It also feeds the flesh and 
beautifies the skin. So the Roman 
beauty was being very wise, and not 
merely extravagant as many peopie 
might suppose. You have the milk 
blood heat and stay in about 
forty minutes. 
As it is rather a nuisance 
having a milk bath (unless you 
live on a farm !) it is best to go 


roa ilk! Memortes of Rome's 
Poppea are engendered 


by this picture of Queenie 


and have it in a salon. There 


Leonard. This is a method 


facilities are available for you to 


of curing insomnia and feeding 


have one with the minimum of 
trouble. 


Peggy Cochrane says she uses her bath } 


for slimming. Her home prescription is to 
put two or three teacupfuls of commercial 
Epsom salts into the water, which makes 
it rather frothy. She lies in it for twenty 
minutes or half an hour, and always finds 
it takes her weight down. Of course she 


only has this kind of bath three times a) 


week at the most; otherwise it would be too 
weakening. She goes straight to bed after 
it, as it would be unwise to go out after 
perspiring so much. 


Fe salon treatment Miss Cochrane is a 
great believer in wax baths. They are 


one of the safest and pleasantest ways of 

reducing, and it 

B is possible to lose 

y : seven baths. 

Another great 

M a ry advantage they 

have is that they 

can be used for 

reducing locally. 

If you just 

can have the wax treatment on your legs 
only. 

The wax drives out all acidity from the 
cells of the flesh and reduces harmful glands 
that bring fat. You need a very long rest 
after it because the pores have been opened 
so much. 
sometimes goes to have a foam bath. This 
is a much milder reducing bath, used more 
for toning you up after a very tiring day. 
The foam is vegetable foam and has no soap 
or fatty products in it. You are kept 
covered in the foam for fifteen to forty- 
five minutes. Afterwards you have a rub 


about a stone in 

Bened 
oe © ea have fat legs you 
Sylvia Cecil, the pretty new radio star, 
down and a massage with eau-de-cologne. 


the skin nerves. 


The Modern Way 


@ Do you know that multitudes of people, 
nowadays, lose excess fat without starving? 
Look about you—note how slenderness pre- 
vails. Everywhere you see the amazing results 
of this new way of treating obesity. 

Modern science has discovered that a great 
cause of excess fat lies in a weakened gland. 
That gland secretion helps turn food to energy. 
When it is lacking, fat piles up and vim goes 
down. 

Doctors, the world over, now feed that 
lacking factor to the over-fat. And the 
method has largely changed the world. 

Marmola brand Antifat Tablets present this 
method in right form, at small cost. A famous 
medical laboratory prepares them for that pur- 
pose. People have used them for 25 years— 
millions of boxes of them. The slender figures 
which surround you now are due largely to the 
factors in Marmola. Modern doctors know 
that. 
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__ At present Elsie and Doris Waters are very interested in their 
bathroom. They have just re-decorated it in blue and silver. 
They both have a weakness for coloured powders that you put in 
the water to soften it. 
and flowers, which dissolve in the water. 


You can get them in the shape of fish 


The complete 
formula appears in the booklet—tells you 
exactly why the weight drops and vim comes 
up. 
Go try this method. All other ways are 
bound to fail if this gland cause is not cor- 
rected. Ask your slender friends who have 


No secrets about Marmola. 


used Marmola. Go do what they did—now. 


Marmola brand Antifat Tablets are sold by all chemists 
at 3/- per box or sent post paid on receipt of price by the 
Marmola Distributing Agency (Dept. 52), 86, Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C.1. Send this coupon or write for our 
latest book, a two-day-sample free, and our guarantee. 


MARMOLA DISTRIBUTING AGENCY 
(Dept. 52), 

86, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 

Please forward two-day sample of Marmola, 

Booklet and guarantee form—FREE. 


Almost Imperceptible 


DEA 


NEW 1934 OSSI- VIBRO 


Is not affected by movement of any deserip- 
tion, and can be worn without discomfort 
whilst carrying on with one’s normal oceupa- 
tion—WORKING, PLAYING, WALKING, 
RIDING, ete. 

HELP YOUR EARS TO HEAR with the 
most astounding invention of the age. By 
wearing a small FLESH COLOURED dise 
in the cavity of the ear your own ears are made 
to work. Even the most stubborn cases can 
now enjoy sensitive hearing. 

Your ears need to work to keep them 
strong and healthy; the more deaf they are 
the less they work, and so the weaker they 
become, and straining to hear only results in 
nerve complications. This remarkable NEW 
invention battles successfully with all forms 
and degrees of deafness. Middle Ear, Chronic 
Catarrh, blocked Eustachian tubes, Perforated 
Eardrums, Otoselerosis, and the various forms 
of hereditary and Nerve Deafness. 

HEAR and invigorate the hearing faculty. 
No more strain, worry or inconvenience. 


CALL OR f REE TEST AND CONSULTATION 


This tiny Aid, based on a simple and natural 
principle, will bring you hearing easily and 
comfortably. AT A REASONABLE COST. 

Absolutely harmless and inconspicuous. 
Every one guaranteed and will last a lifetime. 

BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 

Approved and supplied through the 
SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, ST. DUNSTAN’S, 
MINISTRY OF PENSIONS, NATIONAL 
HEALTH APPROVED SOCIETIES, etc., etc. 

Please forward coupon below or send Post Card 
for particulars and FREE HOME TEST, or CALL. 

Kindly send me full particulars of how I 
may test your NEW ALL-BRITISH DEAF 
AID tn my own home, amidst my own friends 
and relations, without fee or obligation. 


ROYAL 


Please post immediately, $d. stamp oly, wee if 
sent in unsealed envelope, R.M. June 


“Ossicaide’ 


V. A. FOOT, F.LP.I., SOLE INVENTOR, 
447 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Opp. Selfridge’s. *Phone: MAYFAIR 1528/9. 
Nearest Station : Marble Arch Tube. 

And at 30 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 
*Phone : Blackfriars 0940. 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
DEAF AIDS IN THE COUNTRY. 


ADDITIONAL INCHES 


Put You MILES Ahead 


Good luck favours the tall, everyone 
agrees. So why not be taller? This is 
the best time to add those vital inches 
that only the Challoner Treatment gives 
so quickly- and readily. No  time- 
wasting exercises or appliances. One 
box will work wonders. But if one is 
insufficient, we supply another Free. 
E. H. (Sutton) writes: “Results beyond 
expectations.’ Follow his lead. Send 
144d. stamp for full details in sealed 
envelope: Sample 74d. Book on 
height improvement, 3d. POLS 20F 
stamps only. 


THE CHALLONER CO. (late Bond Street), Dept. D74, 
Lahoratory & Works, Hyde Heath, Amersham, Bucks, 


FREE Bb) 
TRIAL TIN. ) ) 


IRLEY? | 


ANTACID 
POWDER 


A DOSE A DAY KEEPS 
ACID AWAY 


A TRUE 
RAPID-ACTION REMEDY FOR 


INDIGESTION 


ACID STOMACH FLATULENCE HEARTBURN 
BILIOUSNESS PALPITATION GASTRITIS 


Birley’s is so outstandingly efficacious that we 
offer to GIVE you your first Tin (exact size of illus- 
tration). Advanced research work has evolved this 
new stomach remedy. It is definitely better, surer 
and quicker in action than anything medical science 
has ever before been able to offer to sufferers. 


Birley’s is Tasteless andOdourless and is absolutely 


safe to take at all ages and at all times. 
It will only cost you a $d. stamp to try it. 


Mr. W. MUNNS, 
9, Suffield Road, 
Kirkdale, Liverpool, 
4, writes :— 


“ For the last. 20 years 
I have suffered from 
Chronic Indigestion, sev- 
ere pains in my abdomen 
and terrible headaches. 
I tried most things but 
got no lasting relief until 
I received your Free 
sample. Before I had 
finished the contents I 
felt altogether different 
and decided on having a large Family tin and 
giving it a fair chance. Now, I feel a different 
man, no pains, and sleep well.*’ 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, including Boots, 

Timothy White, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- TINS. : 

The 9d. tin is put up for FREE Trial only, and is 
not for sale. 


COUPON R. M. 2. 


To BIRLEY’S ANTACID LTD., 
16, Northdown St., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


I have not previously tried Birley’s Antacid 
Powder, so send me FREE 9d. Tin Post Paid. 


Taylors, 


Signature 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


AGEN CSS EN Green eOP een th Oe ye tiene rae eae 


Use unsealed envelope with 14d. stamp. Enclose 


nothing else or postage will be more. Please wrtte 


clearly. 


UNSIGHTLY HAIR 
GROWTH BANISHED 
FOR EVER 


Travellers’ in Eastern countries, almost without 
exception, have marvelled at the wonderful sleek, smooth 
skin of the Hindoo women. They thought it was na’ 
and that no pains had been taken to achieve that beautiful, 
velvety smoothness. 

But the Hindoo women profess a-religion which forbids 
superfluous hair and demands absolute cleanliness of © 
skin. How this is obtained has been for centuries a 
closely-guarded secret, and was only learned by me 
through a most extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances. 

Suffice it to say, that where I was afflicted with most 
detestable and horrid gro superfluous hair on face 
and arms, a few days” treatment was enough to remove 
all trace and leave the skin pure and clean. And 
the hair has never returned. 

As I had previously tried many known methods for 
ridding me of my terrible affliction, you can imagine my 
gratitude when I once again beheld my face and arms free 
for ever of the disfiguring growths. 

Since that time I have passed on the secret to thousands 
of women, from whom I hold many grateful letters, prov- 
ing. that what was successful in.my case was equally so in 
theirs. 

The possession of that secret altered my outlook ape 
life completely—it removed the disfiguring growth of 
never again to return—it relieved my mental torture cre 
restored my health. 

That secret I am prepared to pass on FREE to all 
sufferers from SUPERFLUOUS HAIR who send the 
coupon, or copy of it. It does not matter how outstanding 
your trouble, you can be permanently cured. 

Write to- ‘day, enclosing coupon with three penny 
stamps to cover postage, etc., when all instructions will 
be sent you, and you need never have a trace of super- 
fluous hair again. Address: Frederica Hudson, Key) 
127L), No. 9 Old Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


THIS FREEGOUPON sen °%rish' Jour “mame 


address and 3d. 
stamps. Mrs. Hudson : Please send me free full 


information and instructions to cure superfluous 
hair. Address: FREDERICA HUDSON (Kev 
127L), No. 9 Old Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


IMPORTANT. NOTE.—Mrs. Hudson belongs to a 
family high in Society, and is the widow of a prominent Army 

fficer, so you can write her with every confidence, to the 
above address. where she has heen established since 1916. 


CILOREAL 
permanent tint for fascinating 
eye-brows and lashes. 


Two minutes to apply. Withstands sun, rain, and 
sea-bathing. Complete with full Ly Nagin 4/. 
and eye-palette - - a 
Obtainable from “‘ Boots”? and alt othe Bighectase 
chemists and hairdressers. 

Descriptive brochure on request : 
C. Nestle & Co. Ltd., 48 South Molton St., W.I. 
NE 


NERVOUSNESS 


A Remarkably Interesting Book on Nervous 
Disorders Given Free All Sufferers ! 

If you suffer from Weak Nerves, Depression, Insomnia, 
Morbid Fears, “ Inferiority- Complex,” or any similar 
nerve-weakness, stop wasting money on useless patent 
medicines and let me show you how to conquer your 
nervousness before it conquers you! An absorbingly 
interesting book, describing a simple, inexpensive, drugless 
home-treatment, will be sent in a plain sealed envelope 
upon receipt of "3d. to cover cost of postage, etc. Write 


NOW, and you will be delighted to learn how easily you 
can acquire strong nerves, robust health, and a happy, 
confident personality. 


HENRY J. RIVERS (pept. 'r.p. 1), 


40, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 


A Study in 


expression 


The young artist who drew 
this clever character sketch 
has got a big future in front 
of him ! 


I have watched—and assisted 
in—his development. Even 
now he is building up a fine 
reputation in the field in 
which he is working. He 
will take his place, at no 
distant date, amongst the 
other famous __ Illustrators 
trained by the Press Art 
School. 


Artists are made, not born. 
If you want proof of this, 
look at page 12 in_ my 
Free Handbook. There 
you will see for yourself the 
development of a typical 
student—a beginner when 
: he enrolled. 


Even if you do not need 
"6 convincing of the value of 
== correct training, I should like - SS ra > 

you to see this Handbook. # 1, 5 <h 

It will show you what a cheery, joyous Hobby learning ; ; a eee 

.to Sketch can be. For sheer, absorbing interest there 
js no Hobby to*compare with it. 

SEND FOR THIS ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 

SHOWING THE WAY TO SKETCHING SUCCESS 


If Sketching appeals to you as a possible Career, as a 
means of additional income, or just as a Hobby of great 
joy, send for this Illustrated Handbook. 

It is quite free and will put you under no obligation. It 
tells you all about The Press Art School and its postal 
Courses for beginners and advanced students and is 
practically a free Drawing Lesson itself. 

Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, 
(Dept. R.D.M.1), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 
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3S eens CERT SE COET: 
| FAMOUS FOR 
BALLADS © 


ee | 
VERSATILE i | 
BARITONE 


yril Scott is known to the 
listening public chiefly for his 


ballads and light songs of the 
“Lullaby” and “Water Wagtail”’ 
type. These, however, he regards as 
mere trifles, and is far more enthus- 
iastic about his operas and orchestral 
suites which are infinitely more 
popular in Germany than they are 
here. , 

His first composition, a piano 
concerto, was performed by a quartet 
led by Kreisler (who, as a rule of 
course, only gives solo performances) 
at St. James’s Hall. 

He has written several books on 
musical-matters, and his most recent 
literary production deals with the 
conscious and sub-conscious influence 
of all the great composers on the lives 
of the people. His own-favourites are 


Bach, Wagner, Scriabin, Chopin, and 


Debussy. 

In 1920 he toured America playing 
his own piano concerto, conducting 
his orchestral suites, and lecturing on 
the occult aspects of music. He 
regards sound as the most potent 


Qll-wayds the Best 


OR SHORT HAIR.—* My friends have all 

passed remarks about my curls and_ will 
hardly believe it is from curlers I get such 
lovely hair.’—A letter from Gloucester. ~ 


OR LONG HAIR.—‘“ As my hair reaches 

to my knees, even hairdressers cannot get 
the waves to remain. Your wavers are unbeat- 
able. I have tried several other kinds, but they 
have not the same effect. The waves stay in 
in wet weather, a great boon.”—A letter from 
Chiswick. 


“West Electrics” set, curl or wave in 10 


ennis Noble is a native of 
D Bristol, where he was born in 

1898. He became a chorister 
at Bristol Cathedral School, and as 
his voice showed considerable promise 
he was specially trained for an operatic 
career by Dinh Gilly. 

Although opera has done much to 
make his name so well-known—he has 
figured in Grand Opera réles at Covent 
Garden and all over Europe—his 
amazing versatility has contributed 
considerably to his universal appeal 
among all types of music lovers. 

His first appearance on the stage 
was in a London. musical comedy 
in 1923, and since then has figured in 
many light musical broadcasts, to 
which his well-modulated baritone 
voice is ideally suited. 

But his real love is for the more 
serious types of music. His favourite 
parts are Rigoletto and Elder Germont 
in La Traviata. His most memorable 
performance was in Sea Drift during 
the Delius Festival. 

His first broadcast was on _ the 
occasion of the Duke of York’s 


influence in human life. 

Cyril Scott’s latest published works 
are his second piano concerto and a 
| suite for chorus and orchestra entitled 
f “Summerland” or “ Devachan,”’ which 
| is the Buddhist heaven. He is at 
i present engaged on a suite for harpsi- 

chord. 

On the walls of his home are ‘many 
_of his own paintings. The piano at 
which he works is fitted with a device 3 no 
| 1 of his own invention which allows him site ia Enctands Y tJsed the world over that he likes driving as fast as possible Be. 

B ‘to write his manuscript in comfort. West Electric Hair Curler Co., 8 Kirby Stroet, E.C.1 whenever and wherever possible. 
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minutes by electro-magnetic pressure. They 


wedding. He sang a special anthem | 
cannot cut, break, burn or discolour the hair. ts 


Hild 
with the Westminster Abbey Choir, 
the whole crowd of them being cram- | 
med into a tiny B.B.C. studio. og 

He is a very fine cricketer, and a i 
member of numerous London clubs, 
where he can be seen wielding the bat 
most Saturday afternoons during the 4 
summer. ae 

During the rest of his spare time he | 
motors, and is not ashamed to confess 


Phe Onty Guaranteed 


Guaranteed to last a lifetime. 
Guaranteed to satisfy, or money back. 


| 
NM List’NER, K.c.: Miss Trevor, 
| am desirous of obtaining some 


information about the ideal 
humorous act from a broadcasting point of 
view. To put it briefly, which is best—the 
comedian, the comedienne, or the ‘‘ mixed ’’ 
act? Waull you give the court your unbiased 
opinion ? 

Entp TREvoR: Personally, I would 
always prefer to listen to a comedian 
tather than a comedienne broadcasting, 
but I feel that the ideal is a cross-talk act 
between a man and a woman. 

This is not simply because my husband, 
Claude Hulbert, and myself broadcast this 
sort of thing, but for the reason that a 
comedian has a far greater scope when he 
has someone of the opposite sex as a 
“feed”’ or sparring partner. 

ba a4 

R. LIsT’NER, K.c.: Thank you, Miss 
Trevor. The next problem about which 
I propose to call a witness is the old one of 
personality and the microphone. Mr. Harry 
Roy, I understand that you have some views 
on this question as applied to dance music. 
What is your experience of the reactions in 
performing to a seen audience as compared 

with broadcasting to an invisible one ? 

Harry Roy: I never forget for one 
moment the millions who are listening: to 
my band. I don’t 
think that any popu- 
lar broadcaster— 
whether he is con- 
ducting a dance 
band or whether he 
is a lecturer—can 
project his person- 
ality over the ether 
if he does not visual- 
ize that audience. 
Some radio artists 
think of one person. 
I do so myself. I 
know that my 
mother will be listen- 
ing—and I think of 
her. Tosome extent 
she typifies the 
millions of others 
whom I cannot hope 
to know personally. 

5 5 
R. LIST’NER, 
K.c.: Is there 
a noticeable lack of 
inspiration when 
playing solely to this 
unseen audience, or 


Mr. List’ner, K.C., asks 
ENID TREVOR 
HARRY 


FRED HARTLEY 
TESSA DEANE 


MAURICE 
WINNICK 


to give evidence on 
broadcasting problems 
and perplexities 


Stars Under 
ross-Gxamination 


can you ascertain the vadio public’s likes 
and dislikes ? 

Harry Roy: I have broadcast so fre- 
quently that neither the boys nor myself 
now find that we lose any inspiration during 
a broadcast. Usually, of course, we have 
a pretty big audience in the hotel itself, 
and that helps considerably. Then, again, 
I have such a tremendous number of letters 
from listeners that from these alone I am 
able to assess what the public likes. 
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R. LIsT’NER, K.C.: Next I wish to 
discover whether there is a widespread 
demand for dance tunes played by a straight 
combination. I believe, Mr. Hartley, that 
your quintet plays a fair proportion of dance 
tunes. Will you therefore give the jury your 
views on this point ? 

FRED HartTLey: My policy is that I 
always try to select the most attractive 
tunes I can find. If they happen to be 
dance tunes, that does not affect me one 
way or the other. Some of the popular 
dance numbers, provided their appeal is 
in the tune and not in the rhythm, are 
much more preferable to a great deal of 
the conventional “‘ tea-time’’ music. 

I believe that I was one of the first to 
play dance tunes with a straight combina- 
tion, and I was certainly the first to borrow 
the dance band’s idea of utilizing a vocal 
chorus. In this way 
I have modernized 
the old-fashioned 
quintet, which was 
in danger of dying 
through lack of 
enterprise. 


ROY Mera 
M:* List’NER, 
K.C. : And 
would you say that 
all dance tunes lend 
themselves to inter- 
pretation by a combi- 
nation such as yours? 
FRED HarRTLEy: 
No; the man who 
enjoys “ Tiger Rag” 
will not enjoy it 
when played by a 
straight combina- 
tion. Many other 
tunes sound so weak 
without the rhythm 
thatI cannotimagine 
anyone enjoying 
them unless played 
by a dance band. 


M®*: List’NER, K.c.: We all realize that 
some of the most beautiful songs are 


foreign. The question we now have to decide 


‘is: should they be sung in the original — 


language or in a loose foreign translation 
which roughly conforms to the real meaning. 
What do you consider, Miss Deane ? 

TrEssa DEANE ; In the case of well-known 
songs from popular operas, for instance, the 
translated version is quite suitable. These 
versions have been ably written, and ‘the 
translators have carefully followed both 
the sentiment and literal meaning of the 
words. 

Otherwise I strongly suggest that they 
should be sung in their original languages. 
Foreign languages—particularly Italian— 


are so beautiful phonetically that it is © 


almost sacrilege to change the expressive 
vowel sounds. into the rather precise and 
monotonous sounds of the 
language. 

Spanish and German songs also. depend 
tremendously on the pronunciation of the 
original language. Well sung, any song 


should be able to tell the listener what its — 


meaning is. 
* ¢ a4 


M* LisT’NER, K,C.: There seems to be 


a highly divided opinion on the merits — 


—or otherwise—of crooning. Would you, 


Mr. Winnick, as a dance band conductor, — 


explain just what crooning is ? 


English — 


MAavRIcE WINNICK: Crooning is a term 


which has been loosely applied to all 


singing of dance numbers. The microphone 


created it, and only the microphone can ~ 
do justice to it. The ultra sensitive ear of 
the microphone enables the singer to ~ 


obtain an intimate atmosphere which is 


certainly suited to most modern dance — 


tunes. 
The predominant factor in successful 


crooning is to have a sense of rhythm. — 
It has been proved that robust tenors and © 
baritones, although admittedly possessors — 
of excellent voices, have not the sense of — 
rhythm for singing sentimental or ‘‘ hot”? — 


dance numbers. 


It is just a case of specialization. The. 
crooner is no more able to sing ‘‘ Angelo — 
de bel,” for instance, than the straight — 


singer can hope to interpret a hot number 
like “‘ Tiger Rag.”’ 
Both have their place in the realm of 


radio entertainment. Crooning, I believe, — 
has more adherents than. enemies—despite © 


the fact that the 
vociferous, - 
Crooning—like broadcasting—is here to 
stay ; and—like broadcasting—it will get 
better and better. 
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of modern times! 
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The IMPORTANCE of COOKERY 


cet 


Seientific cooking is of paramount impor- 
tance—old methods need no longer ‘be 
tolerated. It is neither sensible nor 
necessary to continue throwing away the 
real goodness of the food with the water 
in which it was cooked—the 


Easiwork 


HEALTH COOKER 


cooks by controlled steam. It is recog- 
nised by dietetic experts as the best method 
of cooking to preserve the mineral salts 
and vitamins so necessary to health. 
The Easiwork Health cooker is 


the greatest 


cooking achievement 


because it has brought healthful, scientific cooking in a simple common- 
sense form within the reach of everyone. 


Already the Easiwork Health Cooker has brought health to thousands 
of homes—it is revolutionising the nation’s diet. Tests carried out by 
the London School of Dietetics prove that food cooked in the Easiwork 
Health Cooker contains 22 per cent. more mineral salts than similar 
food cooked in the ordinary way—they even prove that the shin of 
beef cooked the Easiwork way is 25 per cent. more digestible than 
sirloin cooked in an oven. 


Quite apart from its value from the health point of view, the Easiwork 
Health Cooker deserves its position as one of the great achievements 
of the age on the score of economy. It cooks not only thoroughly, 
but quickly—only one-third of the usual time and fuel are required— 
20 minutes to cook a dish ordinarily requiring an hour. 


A full meal can be cooked altogether on a gas ring, hot plate, primus 
stove, or other heating unit, without mixing of flavours. 


It is your duty to your- 
self and to your family 
to investigate the possi- 
bilities of the Easiwork 
Health Cooker. 
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EASIWORK, LTD., 
250 Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. 


SEND COUPON 
TO-DAY 


If you are buying or 
building a new house, 


Please send 12-page Health Cookery booklet. 


insist on a genuine TGP PEC ie ay a, RO OEE SSA eS 
Easiwork Kitchen 
Cabinet. Full par- 
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ticulars on request. 
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DOGE CREAM 


THE NEW MARVELLOUS 


COMPLEXION RESTORER 


OWEVER sallow or patch 
P y eyes at night, every wrinkle will vanish 


your complexion may be, | as if a miracle had happened. When 


we guarantee to make it ‘aat Dos e other fake creams remember 

* a e Cream is not like any of these. 

lenin with i Doge eee Try it and you will never go back to any 
oge Cream is absolutely a | other face cream you have ever used. 


complete restorer. It works We do not pay for Society women to 


mifracies sonathe skin, sand (1s | ee ener pr ae ety ecuen 
s thousand of the leadin 
the most ideal complexion epee omen ere 


use Doge Cream. 
cream on the market. ; = 
It is the most remark- 
able and the most perfect 
cream that has ever 
been blended into a face 
cream. 


It contains Almond Oil, and 
it does not grow hair. It 
preserves the skin and takes 
away all wrinkles, and leaves 
the skin smoothasachild’s. It 
was taken from an old Venetian 
recipe. We guarantee that 
there is not another cream in 
the world to compare with 
Doge Cream. It will make the 
worst complexion perfect. 
Send for a sample and see its 
marvellous results. Doge 
Cream is not a vanishing cream 
and does not dry up the skin; 
it keeps the skin supple, firm 


If Doge Cream is smeared around the 


AT THE CASINO 
SHEILA : Look at that beau- [| told me it was a cream 
tifal dancer. That is Naide. | called Doge Cream, and he 
Ghe is supposed to be the | also told me that she never 
loveliest woman in the World, | uses soap for her face and 
She is Venetian. Everybody | neck, only this Doge Cream. 
raves over her lovely skin. | Doesn’t she look beautiful! 
Bhe has a special cream she | I thought the Cream must 
uses. cost at least 10/- a pot, but 


and youthful. BARBARA: Oh, Darling! | you can get it for 1/- and 2/- 
Do tell me what it is. "| BARBARA : That's wonder- 
Per Pot’-< = 1f= 5 Meet hid Std tats | Ei got somes 
A SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
Large Pot Fi 2/ ae? For Free Sample Tube of Doge Cream 


Cut out this Coupon, attach it to a piece of paper on 
which your name and address are written plainly, and 
send with 2d. stamp to the Shavex Zee-Kol Co., Ltd., 
(Dept. D.E. 33), 40 Blenheim Road, Upper Holloway, 
London, N.19. 


SKIN & 


ME Ton 


DISEASES / a 


Large Tube - 9d.; 


Obtainable from all Chemists and 
Stores. 


Wy, 
uy 


we 


or tee oe Cured ina Night .... 2". 


all over my face and body. 
I applied Zee-Kol and in 


three days the Ecremahad WE HAVE A ROOM FULL 


OF TESTIMONIALS 


Many may promise a wonderful cure, 
but there is nothing like Zee-Kol. 
Beware of imitations. 


Zee-Kol is, without doubt, the most 
wonderful skin remedy of all time. The 
. cruellest Skin Diseases, such as Ulcers, 
Eezema, Abscesses, Erysipelas, etc., 
are rapidly and completely banished, 
. and Pimples, Blackheads, Boils, Rashes, wonderful healing proper- 
etc., disappear like magic. Never was ties of Zee-Kol, and in 
VARICOSE AND known any remedy like Zee-Kol. Where two days they disappear. 
OTHER ULCERS it touches, the skin takes on a finer and 
“For years I could not healthier glow. It destroys everything 
walk with Ulcerated Leg. unhealthy to the skin. No skin disease 
Zee-Kol cured itina week.” can resist it. Forget it being a Patent 
Medicine. This is the only way we have 
of letting the world know of Zee-Kol’s 
marvellous power of skin healing. We 
ate supplying the big London Skin 
Hospitals, for there is nothing in the 
world to compare with Zee-Kol. Do not 
hesitate. Go straight to your chemist BLACKHE, 
and get a box of Zee-Kol and rest “J always had Blackheads 
absolutely assured that your skin trouble 54 Pimples. — Zee-Kol 
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ain 
away and no blister will 


ABSCESSES 


Zee-Kol instantly draws will speedily be banished, Zee-Kol cures cured them in a night— 
out all a and jn record time Eczema, all kinds of = 

the abscess is healed in {yj¢¢rs;| Haemorrhoids, Chilblains, Bad : 
Legs, Severe Burns, etc. 


ZEE-KOL | 


4 FREE GIFTS COUPON 


they vanished.’’ 


twenty-four hours. 


ERYSIPELAS ola Z 
This alarming skin affec- . ZK. LUMBAGO, STIFF 
tion will disappear in a | Blenheim Road, London, N.19. JOINTS, ETC 


Splendid for Stift joints, 
rubbed in geutly by the fire 
and for Rheumatism. 


chemists: Zee-Kol Ointment at 1/3, or a 
large tin, 3/-. 


few days with Zee-Kol 
applied night and morning. 
Its.effect is marvellous. 


se 


here is Ware?”’ frowns Will Hay, the irascible schoolmaster-comedian, giving a pupil his 
famous withering look during a scene in his new British International picture. Every listener 


knows Will as a comedian, but few realize he is also an author, engineer, airman, and astronomer. 
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ANSWERS guaranteed to. any 


question on RADIO MATTERS 


a 
cH ow many people are there p 
in the Wireless Singers ; F 


5 “Uncle Arthur” — Fags 
and what are their names.”’ Mr. Avthur Es 
Burrows i 


—Samuel Roberts, South Morden. 
? ? ? 

There are eight regular members. 
Sopranos : Rosalind Rowsell 
and Margaret Godley. Con- 
traltos : Dovis Owens and 
Gladys Winmill. Tenors : 


are the names of the 

musicians.—J. Trillby, 

Welwyn. 
ee ? 

They are Spencer 

Dyke (violin), Bernard 


Shore (viola), Cedric 
Sharpe (cello), and 
Tate Gilder (second 
violin). 
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“Ts it possible to 


Martin Boddey and 


Bradbridge White. 
Basses : Stanley 
Riley and Samuel 
Dyson. 

¢ a 


“Are the number 
of serious talks to be 
reduced during this 
summer as they were 
in 1933.’ —T. Clarke, 
Windermere Road, 
N.10. 

Pine te 

From July to the 
middle of September, 
serious talks will be 
deleted from the 18.30 
to 20.00 period. 
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“Which is Olive 

Grove’s favourite 


song.’’—Kittie 

Dodd, Albany Road, 

Stratford-on-Avon. 
os ener 


Her favourite is ‘‘Love's Old Sweet 


”? 


Song. 
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PRIZE 
QUESTION 


“Uncle Arthur used 
to be one of the most 
popular voices of the 
Children’s Hour some 
ten years ago. What 
happened to him.’’— 
Iris Smith, London 
Road, St. Leonards. 

Per Le 

Arthur Burrows, who 
was appointed Director 
of B.B.C. programmes in 
1922, became Secretary- 
General of the Internation- 
al Broadcasting Union in 
1925. He was largely 
responsible for the organiz- 
ation of the Lucerne Plan, 
and also the International 
Radio Conference to be held 
in London this month. 


¢ a 
Ten shillings will be 
paid to the sender of the 
question which is produc- 
“tive of the most interest- 


ing reply. 


+ 

“Why have 
we not heard 
Reginald Foort 
lately .’’ — G. 


Cotton, near 
Dudley. 
Cents 
Reginald 


Foort has been 
playing at 
various provin- 
cial cinemas and 
also on the Con- 
tinent. He will 
broadcast again 
on June 8. 
Sa + 
“Who are 
Jack Jackson’s 
vocalists.”’ 
B. Thomson, 
Shakespeare 
Road, Bedford. 
I509 
Jack Jackson 
and Sam Costa 
are the vocalists, 
and Jack also 
announces the 
numbers. 
Sa > 
*© What,” are 
the duties of 


Col. Alan Dawnay, the B.B.C. Controller.” 

—John Hunt, Seaton, Devon. 
Po dee: Hy 

Colonel Dawnay is Controller of Output. 

He ensures co-ordination between talks, 

entertainments, news, religion, and outside 

broadcasts. He is married and has two sons. 
a 5 * 

‘“«T always enjoy listening to the 

Spencer Dyke String Quartet. What 
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pick up the Empire 
transmissions from 
Daventry in this dis- 
trict.” — J. Snow, 
Peacehaven, Brighton. 
Py mare ean 

Although the Empire service 
is not transmitted for reception 
in this country, signals can be 
picked up on a short-wave set 
—pgiven favourable conditions. 


+ ¢ 
“Who are the 
principal mem- 
bers of Sydney 
Kyte’s band.’’— 
Molly Everard, 
Pinner Road, 
Eastcote. 
rae ered iets 
Vocalist : Nor- 
man Phillips. 
First violin: 
Norman Cole. 
Piano and accordion : Bert Whitiam. 
Drums : Jack Simpson. 
First trumpet : Jimmy Redmond. 
First saxophone ; Bill Apps. 
G:titay and piano: Nat Allen. 
The announcer is Sydney Kyte himself. 


* aa * 


“What are the names of the Carlyle 
Cousins.”’—M. Kestrel, Binns Road, Liver- 
pool. 

Pee A De iar? 

They are Cecile Petrie, Lilian Taylor, 

and Helen Thornton. 
aa a + 

“When shall we hear the chimes of Big 
Ben again.’’—George Jay, Doughty Street, 
W.C.1. 

Pe Wace lats 

The cleaning and renovation work of 
Big Ben will be completed by the end of this 
month. 


* aa * 


“Who plays the trombone in Syd 
Lipton’s band; also who plays the piano 
for him.”—J. T., 22 Necenger, S.E. 

sale mate 


Syd Lipton’s trombone player is Buddy 
Hammond, and his pianist is Ronnie 
Ogilvie. 

¢ Sd + 


Readers should note that we are unable to 
publish artists’ private addresses on this 
page. Any letter addressed c/o the Editor, 
will, however, be forwarded direct to the 
artist concerned. 


can now get : 
30 De Reszke 


Minors in an oval decora 


De Reszke 
MINORS 


In quality, taste and packing the equal of much 
dearer cigarettes, but not quite so large— 


ted tin for 4 /- 


Plain, 

ee big enough, however, to last a full 10 minutes 
or or 

‘oy «55 FOR 2d. + 40 FOR 4d. 20 FOR 8d. 
tipped AND IN TINS — 30 FOR 4/2 + 60. FOR 2/- 


Sole Distributors ; Godfrey Phillips Ltd. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


Galway farmer, there was — 
suppressed laughter that 
even penetrated past the ~ 
mike. He has now 
reverted to his juvenile 
lead character again ! 
This isn’t the first time 
Dennis has appeared in a 
film, incidentally. He 
was in several produc- . 
tions in the silent days, 
and also appeared in 

Lae peace some of the famous 
Aldwych Theatre shows. Has been broadcasting for nine years, 
by the way. 


Ea 


GRATITUDE EARNED 
dorning the top of this page is a photograph of Miss Cora 
cA Goffin, the radio singer, to whom listeners’ thanks are 
due if only for the fact that she invariably introduces 
some new songs in her microphone appearances. 
In private life, by the way, she is Mrs. Littler, wife of Emile 
Littler, the author and theatre manager. 


CRICKET QUINTET 


he opening of the cricket season at Lords finds the usual 
“ congregation ” of singing broadcasters watching every 
over with the utmost interest. Walter Widdop, Tudor 


| Davies, Parry Jones, Stuart Robertson and Harold Williams are 


all enthusiasts. Harold Williams goes one further this season. 
He is giving up practically the whole summer to go touring with 
the Australian team. Harold is a first-class cricketer, having 


played regularly for Bradman’s home team ‘“‘ down under” in ; ce 5 


New South Wales before he became a professional singer. Why 
don’t the B.B.C. engage Harold Williams as their cricket com- 
mentator? That would certainly be a novelty. 


STAYING HERE 


ohn Tilley has been muttering imprecations against the “guy” 

who spread the news that he would go to America as soon as 

his contract expired at the Windmill Theatre. John tells 

me that now he is a free man once more he is out to make up for 
lost time and make some money. Judging by his engagement 

diary for the next twelve months it would appear as if he could 

do this just as well on this side of the Atlantic. Remember, 
John is his own “ company manager.” =< 


‘‘ THE CONSTANT NYMPH ” 


liver Baldwin, B.B.C. cinema critic, described The Constant 
Nymph as the greatest British picture ever made. Whilst 

I do not agree with him, it was pleasant to pick out some 
well-known broadcasters playing small parts in what can surely 
be called a charming film. Anona Winn does a superb piece of 
vocal caricature and Gustave Ferrari is also seen in the drawing- 
room scene. : 
PARTYING AGAIN 


went to a party at John Watt’s home the other night, and there 

met Edith Day, who made such a success of her “‘ Frederica ” 

broadcast recently. Mrs. Watt is a charming hostess and Watt 
Junior, a most accommodating youngster—he went to bed before 
time so as to let the grown-up celebrities present feel free to be 
as “‘ adulty ”’ as they liked. 

John told me, by the way, that the far-away look in his eyes" 
at the “ First Twelve Years” broadcast was quite sincere. In 
order not to use a manuscript in front of the St. George’s Hall — 
audience he had had his various announcements painted in six- __ 
inch white letters on the back of the proscenium and read them® 
from afar ! <5 
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Say 
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erica is now broadcasting a regular weekly pro- 
amme for the benefit of distant listeners—especially 
ose in Britain. It comes through as the sun comes 

up—between 5.30 and 6 a.m. The station is the 

famous KDKA of Pittsburg, broadcasting on a wave- 
length of 305 metres. If you are fortunate enough to own a 
short-wave outfit the same programme can also be heard from 
station W8XK on 48.5 metres. 

The cheery announcer of this programme is a Birmingham 
man—Joe Stokes—who has been in the States for some nine 
years. He is always glad to hear from British listeners who 
manage to pick up his programme, his address being the KDKA 
Listeners’ Club, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburg, U.S.A. 

= * ha aa : 

Some indication of the ease with which American stations can 
now be received in this country is evidenced from the fact that 
the International DX’ers Alliance now regard most of the more 
powerful U.S.A. transmissions as “‘locals’’—that is to say, they 
can be received so regularly that reception is taken for granted. 


M“ than a hundred stations are included on this list—all 
of them having been received since October last. The 
European General Representative of the Alliance is Mr. F. 
Wiseman, of 65 Lovaine Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who has a 
mass of information at his disposal whereby distant transmissions 
can easily be identified. 
a + a ' 

Although reception of American stations on the medium 
waves is now extremely good, by far the best way to tune in 
America is to use a short-wave set. From every point of view 
a short-wave receiver is one of the finest investments that the 
keen radio listener can make. 

Here are the principal short-wave stations of America : 


Station Metres Kilowatts | Station Metres Kilowatts 
Cincinnati Schenectady 

49-5 --- 10 W2XAF PTs Peeve hO 
Bound Brook W2XAD { 19:50 f= ston 20 
W3XAL 49:18 =. <18 
Chicago W9XF 49:18 ... 5 Boston 
. WrXAL 25-45 «+ 5 
Pittsburgh 
W8XK { 48.86 ... 40 Wayne 

DEPT oe RO W2XE 19.64... 15 


These stations normally transmit seven days a week, the peak 
period of the programmes being between 9 p.m. and 3 a-m. 
_ We shall be very glad to have reports from readers on reception 
of American stations. Details of times, station, and the pro- 
gramme heard should be given. 
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YOUR SUCCESS 
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4,000,000 Students have in 43 years ~ 
been enrolled by the International 
Correspondence Schools, the world’s 
greatest and largest vocational-training 
institution. Recognised by Home and 
Overseas Government Departments, and 

“by large employers throughout the 
Empire. 

1,000 all-British Instruction Books, 
specially prepared by the I-C.S. for 
spare-time postal training, contain the 
finest collection of technical and other 
instructional matter in existence. 

The largest staff of whole-time quali- 
fied instructors is at your disposal. If 
you are in any uncertainty about your 
future career and feel that our advice 
would be helpful to you, write us to-day. 
Your letter will be answered by an 
expert. This service is free and places 
you under no obligation. 

Let us explain in detail just how we 
can help you to achieve success in your 
trade, business, or profession. 


———COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTD., 
Dept. 160, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me your booklet containing full particulars of the Course 
of Correspondence Training before which I have marked X. I assume 
no obligation. 

(Accountancy 

(jAdvertising 

{_|Aeronautical Engineering 
tecture and Building 


[_JMechanical Engineering 
[]Mining Engineering 
[]Motor Engineering 
{|Municipal Engineering 


[ |Bookkeeping { |Plumbing 
([JChemical Engineering [ ]Poultry Farming 
{ jGivil Engineering {_ |Radio 
{jCommercial Art {_|Salesmanship 


{ |Sanitary Engineering 


{ |Draughtsmanship [jSteam Engineering 


(jElectrical Engineering { |Textiles 
[]French and Spanish [Window Dressing 
L]Weodworking 


[ }imsurance 
{ |Marine Engineering 


(Examinations, state which...............-.--+-+-:--ssesereeete tere 


The 1.C.S. teach wherever the post reaches, and have nearly 400 
courses of Study. If, therefore, your subject is not in the above 
list, write it here. ; 
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low armchairs of modern line are uphol- 
stered in sea-green tweed, contrasting with 
the light brown tweed cover of the settee. 

Great sliding doors, at a touch, disappear 
into the wall, and you enter the dining- 
room, whose scheme of colour is exactly 
the same as that of the lounge. Un- 
doubtedly here is the most up-to-date of 
dining-rooms. Steel-framed chairs, copper- 
plated, with fawn hide seats, are set round 
three sides of an oblong unpolished 
mahogany table, the fourth side of which 
is fixed to the wall. 

A square mirror over the table can be 
pushed to one side, revealing the serving 
hatch to the kitchen, so that hot dishes 
can be served almost straight off the 
cooker. To the right of this concealed 
hatchway is a built-in cocktail cupboard; 
to the left a refrigerator. Was there ever 
such efficiency conceived before? 

The radio set, also designed in un- 
polished mahogany, is in the corner of the 
dining-room; its loud-speaker is concealed 
in a built-in bookshelf in the adjoining 
lounge. Silk hangings of pale cocoa tint 
frame the windows. There is not a jarring 
note anywhere, not an unnecessary orna- 
ment, not a picture to mar the classic 
severity of the walls. 

ad a4 aa 

An all-white kitchen with electric 
refrigerator and every possible convenience 
is to be expected in a house of this design. 
Upstairs, the principal bedroom has walls 
of peach-coloured washable paint, while 
built-in furniture again provides that 
feeling of space. Behind the beds is an 
effective panel of bird's-eye maple, and the 
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as Different ! 


HOLIDAY _ in 


Ella Childs’ white grand piano. 


Soviet 
Russia is a wonderful 


STARS IN 
THEIR HOMES 


(Continued from page 22) 


curtains of rough woven silk, broad striped 
in brown and oatmeal, are most striking. 

Striking, too, is the built-in narrow 
dressing-table, glass-topped, with wonder- 
ful strip lighting to enhance the mirrored 
panels at the back. 

A spare room, which is not quite so 
modern, a perfectly designed kiddie’s 
bedroom for little Christopher Watt, aged 
four, a marvellous bathroom in canary 
yellow, and built-in stair banisters are 
other memories of this enchanting house. 

aa 5 ° 

Few musicians of to-day can boast ‘a 
minstrels’ gallery of their very own, but 
that popular baritone, John Morel, and 
his wife, Ella Childs, the pianist, have one. 
Their wonderful home in West London 
must possess surely one of the finest 
studios to be found in any part of the city. 
It is a great lofty room with oak rafters, 
and is furnished with Tudor period pieces 
and soft Persian carpets. There is a 
hooded Tudor fireplace, complete with 
inglenooks, and old gargoyles from Mont- 
martre hang suspended from the rafters. 
At the south end of the hall is the quaint 
minstrels’ gallery. 

Exactly opposite, at the other end of the 
studio, is the great north window, forming 
a background to the platform, where stands 
To the 


side of this is a genuine Queen Anne 
standard lamp, formed in the shape of an 


old lamp-post, and as she sits at the grand -- 


piano, Miss Childs looks up at a life-size 
portrait of her late maestro, Busoni. 
The entrance hall to the studio is oak 


panelled and adorned by old brasses. On — 


occasional chests and: sideboards, centuries 
old, repose brass and pewter tankards 
such as those from which Falstaff and his 
merry gang quaffed their sack. 

In a‘ little ante-room off the hall is 
another piano, this time built in to what 
appears to be an oak chest. To get at the 
piano keyboard the doors of the chest 
have to be unlocked. 

John Morel’s own study is again oak 
panelled, and the soft furnishings are of 
old rose brocade. Here is another grand 
piano and also a most effective radio set, 
specially made for the singer by two 
admirers. , 


Upstairs is a period bedroom that™ 


might have been removed, lock, stock and 
barrel, from some French museum. Every- 
thing is in keeping with the Louis XVI 
bed that occupies the centre of the room. 
The counterpane is of age-faded Rose du. 
Barry silk, and it and the huge cushions 


are lace appliqué with an old-world grace — 


not to be found in these days. 
ba + 5 

A painted snow sleigh, also of the Louis 
period, serves as dressing stool, standing 
before an exquisite dressing table of tulip 
wood. The hangings of the room correspond 
with the counterpane, while there is an 
old French carpet of duck-egg blue in 
Louis design. : 


FOR 
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experience for the diverse 
landscapes it offers, for the 
combination of the age-old 
with the present-day, for 
the new spirit that prevails. 
Tours to the CAUCASIAN 
MOUNTAINS, CRIMEAN 
RIVIERA, MOSCOW, KIEV, 
etc., etc. fully inclusive 
from £1 per day. Saturday 
sailings by Soviet steamers. 
Details from:— 


INTOURIST, LTD., 
Bush House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2, 


or any leading agency. 


FLAVOUR 


DELICIOUS 


MAZAWATTEE 
"TEA ° 


THE PICK OF THE EMPIRE’S 
FINEST GARDENS 


SOLD AT POPULAR PRICES BY FAMILY GROCERS 


Ee B. B C. at ihe SEASIDE 


A good breakfast makes 
every morning a good 
morning. And Shredded 
Wheat is the best of 
breakfasts. Its whole 
wheat goodness satisfies 
you thoroughly. Its 
vitamins and regulating 
bran keep you energetic 
and healthy. Enjoy it 
with hot milk, cream, 
or honey. Ready to 
serve from the packet. Of 
all grocers. Eightpence 
per packet (in U.K.) 


DONT WASH. 


BABY’S HAIR useNESTOL 


Rub baby’s scalp with NESTOL daily 
jand the little darling will soon have 
those much desired curls. Thousands 
of mothers are using Nestol with 


eee wonderful results; why not you? 
A month's treatment Aico use Nestol medicated toilet 
powder 1/3 large tin. 


costs 3/6. Boots, 
Lewis's, Timothy 
White's’ and all good 
chemists and hair- 
dressers sell it. If 
any difficulty write 
direct to. | 
A TRE 


CURLS & CLEANSES 


C NESTLE & COL'S 48 SOUTH MOLTON ST.LONDON W.| 


After fitting will prove the possibility of 
Better Hearing for YOU with the famous 
Orifice 
Fitting AURWELLES 

The smallest in the World, 

No Cords or Batteries—No attachments of any kind. 
No rubber to get hot. Strain and headnoise relief. 


DEAFNESS DEFEATED 


This simple inconspicuous way has meant Hearing for 
thousands in all stations of life. DON’T DELAY—HEAR 


. TO-DAY. CALL FOR FREE TEST, or write for details and 


FREE HOME TEST OFFER. Consultations 9—6 daily. 

DENT (Suite 98) 309 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

(Coloured building and square clock.) Mayfair 1380/171.8 
Service Bureaux in many Big Towns. 


Your Height increased 
me oe gaye or Money 
- 5 imches 

eseaply in gained. 


Complete saat rari pharicn ate Free Book, Testi- 
Write — STEBBING 
SYSTEM “pert. W NR. a a peek’ Road, London, N.W.2. 
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and 


YOUR SUCCESS — 


4,000,000 Students have in 43 
years been enrolled by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, the 
world’s greatest and largest voca- 
tional-training institution. Re- 


cognised by Home and Overseas _ 


Government Departments, and by 
large employers throughout the 
Empire. 

1,000 
Books, specially prepared by the 
I.C.S. for spare-time postal train- 
ing, contain the finest collection of 
technical and other instructional 
matter in existence. 


The largest staff of whole-time 
qualified instructors are at your 
disposal. If you are in any un- 
certainty about your future career 
and feel that our advice would be 
helpful to you, write us to-day. 
Your letter will be answered by 
an expert. This service is free 
and places you under no obliga- 
tion. 


Let us explain in detail just how 


we can help you to achieve success ~ 


in your gi business, or pro- 
fession. 


——COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET—— 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPOND EN aan 


Dept. 160, International Bollsieee, Kingsway, 
_ London, W.C.2. 

Please send me your Beokict containing 
full particulars of the Course of Correspond- 
ence Training before which I have marked 
X. I assume no obligation. 


(Accountancy (Mechanical Engineering 
(Advertising (JMining Engineering 
(jAeronautical E (JMotor Engineering 
(JArchitectureand Bldg. (|Municipal Engineering 
(Bookkeeping (JPlumbing 
[)|ChemicalEngineering (_|Poultry Farming 
(Civil Eng (Radio 

(JCommercial Art {Salesmanship 
CiCommercial Training itary Engineering 
1} ght ip team Engineering 

Sc ecietapeny danse 2 ‘extiles 

OOF: and h (JWindow Dressing 
(Insurance (Woodworking 
(JMarine Engineering 


(OExaminations, state which................--.202 


The I.C.S. teach wherever the post reaches, and have 
nearly 400 courses of Study. If, therefore, your 
subject is not in the above list, write it here. 
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all-British Instruction 


i date ti se 


_ Because all -time is radio-time. 

It has ceased. to be a seasonal enter- 
tainment, to be put away with overcoats 

and heavy underclothing when we put 
| the clock forward the Willett way. 
| 
| 


, ummer-time is radio-time. So is 
} winter; and autumn; and spring. 
| 
4 
} 


That is where radio asserts itself 

with a supreme distinction among the 

arts of entertainment. Cinema-goers 

| either have to stew in the heated 

atmosphere of the theatre or go filmless 

for the summer months. Ditto theatre- 
goers. 

| es Radio enthusiasts can take their 

entertainment with them. It is the 

/ portable entertainment. This summer 

will find radio on thousands of tennis 

courts, on the banks of hundreds of 

rivers, in thousands of forest glades, 

on the verandahs of thousands of beach- 

huts. The summer air will 

be filled with sweet music. 


Elsie and 


Doris Waters 


| VWO- 


SET HOMES fe 


Most wise listeners have two-set } 
homes. There is the family receiving 
set, in the sitting-room or the hall, | 
serving the whole house. Then there is 
the ‘‘take-radic-with-you’”’ set. It 
goes on picnics, to the seaside, it parks | 
with the car by the banks of Afton ke 
Water, and has a seat all to itself 
among the cushions of the punt. 
Have you a two-set home? Or are gee 
you a winter listener only? Or—which ice ees 
is worse—are you a selfish listener? 
Meaning : do you ‘‘hog”’ the radio set, 
to switch on the kind of programme 
you prefer, Jeaving the others who 
dislike your preference fumingly to 
gowithout? That form of selfish- 
ness is best cured by turning yours 
into a two-set home—a set for you and 
another for “‘the rest.” 
Looks to me as if all the prcblems 
of listening can be solved by two-set 
reception. Moral is obvious. 
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here is an art in living in the 
country, and no one practises 
that art to better purpose than 
Phyllis Scott, that ever-popular radio 
artiste to whom thousands owe a debt of 
gratitude for keeping alive the old songs of 
our country. 

Miss Scott’s work-a-day life is a hectic 
one; busy days of rehearsals and collabora- 
tion with her partner, John Rorke, and 
research for fresh numbers. A first sign of 
Miss Scott as the high priestess of the art 
of living in the country is in the actual 
choice of her home, for Coke’s Cottage at 
West Burton, in the very shadow of 
massive Bury Hill, has 
no peer or rival in the 
whole of Sussex. 

Coke’s Cottage is 
adjacent to the manor 
of the Cokes, a famous 
Sussex family, a cot- 
tage built when Eliza- 
beth was on the throne, 
or maybe before, a 
cottage deep in thatch 
and of age-old timbers taken from one of 
the old “wooden walls”’ of England. 


| 
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When Miss Scott first set her eyes on this 
delightful place, it belonged to Keith Hul- 
bert, cousin to Jack and Claude, and as 
soon as she had taken over, she began to 
plot and plan to adapt it to her needs, just 
as she is now planning to make the old 
stone-walled cider barn into a unique music 
room. 

Constructional problems over, her 
thoughts turned to furnishing, and it meant 
a search for furniture to fit in with those 
massive beams; that great Tudor fireplace 
in the lounge; those uneven-floored little 
bedrooms, where even the shortest person 
must bend low. It needed careful choosing 
and it was not to be found everywhere. 

Luck was with her to a certain extent, 
for she started on a round of country 
auctions. In one place she attended the 


sale of a literary man’s effects who, despite 
the fact that he owned a glorious Tudor 
house, had gone modern, and so he dis- 
pensed with the craftsmanship of his fore- 
fathers and installed modern tubular fur- 
niture ! 


LEYS G 


-Summerin 


The result of 
that expedition 
is to be found 
in a perfect ex- 
ample of an oak 
Welsh dresser, 
a Queen Anne 
walnut writing 
bureau, some 
beautiful tables 
and a Queen 
Anne dressing table. They are just perfect 
for their setting and even the Roman 
bricks: from near-by Bognor which have 
found their way into the walls of the 
cottage smile happily upon her choice. 

oS Sd 5 

Many another treasure is to be dis- 
covered in Miss Scott’s home. There are 
those old china dogs which she has nick- 
named the “West Burton Hounds”’; there 
is a fine old iron back in the Tudor fireplace 
which was made when Sussex was an iron 
county, and an old sheep bell brought to 
her as a gift by a Southdown shepherd who 
was of pure Saxon stock. He spoilt his peal 
of bells to make this gift, and it is appreci- 
ated all the more. You may be sure that 


8 


WITH 


PHYLLIS 
SCOT] 


Miss Scott finds plenty of fun in bringing 
a modern world to this old cottage of hers, 
and she has installed a bathroom with a 
shower fitting which was much in use last 
summer. There is the lighting plant in the 
old barn outside, a plant which has a habit 
of becoming obstinate on important occa- 
sions, so that once it needed the combined 
energy of the blacksmith and the local 
football team to set it going. 
° + + 
There is also a ghost—a raven—and the 
folk of West Burton have talked about the 
.““Raven of Coke’s Cottage” for many a 
century. Guests of Miss Scott have testified 
to awakening in the night and feeling the 
brush of wings across their faces. 
Then the garden: who would not revel 
in a Sussex garden? In summer time this 


(52 photograph 
shows Phyllis 
. Scott outside her 
country cottage at 
West Burton, with 
the old china dogs 
she calls the ‘“‘ West 
Burton Hounds,” 
and on the left is a 
geneval view of her 
lovely Elizabethan 
Sussex home. 


garden of Coke’s Cottage is a blaze of 
flowers and even in the winter there 
is always a colourful variety of 
blooms. 

Deep flower beds of rich soil inter- 
spersed with little crazy paths running 
between beds of lavender and sweet 
herbs; the famous walnut trees of West 
Burton flanking the carriage drive, the 
lawn, orchard, and a_ vegetable 
garden where a sundial rests with 
an old Sussex millstone as pedestal 
—enough here, one would think, to 
spend. many a restful hour, but this 
is but a fringe of Miss Scott’s country 
life. 

If beagles or otter hounds meet in 


them, or she is wandering the fields 
and footpaths with her neighbour, 
Mabel Constanduros, searching out the 
old field and place names which are in 
danger of being lost. 

Sometimes she is climbing the steep 
slope of Bury Hill to look out over the 
rolling Downs to the sea. 

Once the climb is achieved she is content 
to ramble on, for that close-cropped turf 
never tires the feet. 

5 aa 4 

Yes, Miss Scott finds life sweet at West 
Burton—sweet enough to resent every 
minute spent away. That is why after a 
‘week-end there she prefers an early motor 
run to London on the Monday, stopping for 
breakfast at a road house. 

It allows one more experience of the 
stars atwinkling over Bury Hill. 


| the neighbourhood, she is out with 


Here is Betty Astell throwing around you the sunshine of her smile. 
One of the choicest gifts of the stage to radio, Betty Astell 


brings the charm of her speaking and singing voice to listeners. 


ROMANCES OF RADIO 


Clecident 


__f Raie da Costa had 

not slipped in her 

bath and injured her thigh she would be 

an unknown name to radio listeners. Until 

that time she had practised hard to be a 

dancer, but after her accident the doctor 

told her that she would be very unwise to 
continue her training. 

During her six months’ convalescence 
she thought it over—and decided to be a 
classical pianist. For hours on end she 
practised concertos and movements in the 
drawing-room of her Cape Town home. 
The beauty -of classical music made no 
impression whatever on the coloured house- 
maid who worked in the drawing-room 
while Raie was playing. She continued 
to hum the merry ear-haunting piccaninny 
tunes which contained the very elements 
of Jazz. 

Almost unwittingly the Negro rhythm 
crept into Raie’s brain and out through her 
fingers as they played the music of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Chopin. And then she 
realized that she had been gifted with a 
genius for im- 
provisation. 


SP came to England, rather reluctantly 
giving up the idea of being a classical 
Pianist in favour of a type of music which 
would have a far greater public appeal. 
Her first job was to syncopate the classics. 
The idea horrified her friends. This was 
the most heinous of all musical sins. 
Nevertheless she went ahead with it. Het 
first Jazzical onslaught was on Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Spring Song.” It confounded 
her critics. 

The highbrows were greatly impressed. 
The lowbrows said that there was some- 
thing in this classical stuff, after all. The 
idea was a success. 

But her big scope came in improvisations 
of dance tunes. From the bare, oft-repeated 
melody contained in the tune she found that 
she could create a miniature masterpiece, 
full of rhythm and substance. 


4 Bees lightning speed of her fingers 
enabled her to get as much out of a 
piano as clever duettists. And thus she 

became known as 


girl. Her sensa- 
tional success dur- 
ing her radio début 
was due entirely 
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the four-handed: 


to her wonderful memory. This, besides 
being a gift, is also the result of hard 
exercise. For eight hours a day she used 
to practise at the piano. She can read 
music at sight. 

Give her the bare transcription of a dance 
tune, and she will stare at it for a few 
minutes. Then she will sit in front of a 
piano and play the tune straight off 
without the music. Next she makes a 
piano transcription, rattling off improve- 
ments and improvisations as she goes 
along. Then a rest. Then back to the 
piano again. 
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More improvisations are introduced. 
For two days she works up the tune until 
she has it how she wants it. A day, a week, 
a month later, she can enter the broad- 
casting studio and play that improvisation 
from memory precisely as it was when she 
completed her musical remodelling. She 
never writes down a note. 
‘recorded in her amazing brain. 

Her wonderful talent is to a great extent 
the result of the hard practising which she 
puts in for hour after hour during every 
available moment of the day. 

Once, this gave rise to an amusing story 
which is also a testimonial to her pianistic 
brilliance. Her maidservant failed to answer 
the door of her flat immediately when 
the bell rang. She apologized to the caller 
—the milkman—for keeping him waiting. 

“That’s all right,”’ he said, ‘you can keep 
Me as long as you like if I can go on hearing 
music like your missus plays.” 

This was indeed praise from a man who 
will usually wait for nothing on earth. 


Rt of all dancing, then classical music, 
then Jazz—then another happy acci- 
dent. She met Hugh Morton. This, 
unlike slipping in the bath, was not even 
upsetting to Raie. 

Raie da Costa was in a B.B.C. studio 
rehearsing some piano solos, and Hugh 
Morton was there singing with John 
Ridley. During a break for rest and coffee 
Raie began to hum Hugh’s songs and play 
the tune, already etched on that wonderful 
brain of hers. Hugh Morton joined in. 

2 a So 

They were absolutely unaware of the 
fact that the nearby microphone was alive, 
and that Martyn Webster, the producer 
of the show, happened to be listening to 
them in another room. 

“Your voices blend perfectly. 
ought to form an act,” he told them. 

They did. 


You 


A“ so Raie da Costa added singing to 
her repertoire. It’s difficult to say 
whether listeners have to thank the 
slippery bath or the coloured housemaid 
for the gift of Raie da Costa to broad- 
casting. On the whole the coloured house- 
maid wins on points, for she unconsciously 
created an idea. 


Everything is 


he 


* 
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C6 he Queen’s Hall promen- 
ade concerts were a fail- 


ure in their first season 
forty years ago, and they are still 
tuning up for a further climax of 
success. This great cultural institu- 
tion not only lost money in its first 
season; it actually commenced as 
the result of a previous failure of 
the promenade concert idea. 

About forty-two years ago Robert 
Newman and an agent named Farley 
Sinkins organized the first experimental 
season of such concerts at the now demol- 
ished opera house in the Haymarket called 
the King’s Playhouse. Robert Newman 
was a well-known baritone singer for whom 
Parry had written the oratorio, Job. He 
had a real and innate genius for concert 
promotion: and eventually became the 
greatest of British impressarios. 


f Newman was cast down by the woeful 
result of his first excursion into concert 
management, he soon found a comforter in 
the person of a young conductor named 
Henry Wood, who had been a fellow student 
with him at the Royal Academy a few 
years previously. 

Meeting again in Edinburgh, where Wood 
was conducting the Arthur Rowsby Opera 
Company and Newman was singing in the 
Elijah, they arranged to have a look at the 
newly built Queen’s Hall. The intention 
was that if the hall were considered suitable 
this pair of pioneers would start a series of 
summer promenade concerts. According 
to the society papers, the Metropolis is 
humorously—supposed to be empty 
between the end of July and the beginning 
of October. Neither Wood nor Newman 
believed this. Why should they ? 


f London emptied in one direction, it 
filled in another, and these young 
enthusiasts were full enough of a big idea 
not to care two hoots whether the Duchess 
of So-and-So was at home or in Timbuc- 
three. After an inspection of the brand 
new Queen’s Hall, Henry Wood and 
Robert Newman held a council of war. 
They had inspirations in plenty, they had 
energy, and tremendous talents in two 
essential departments of concert promo- 
tion, the artistic and commercial. The one 
obstacle was one that often accompanies 
such a combination of gifts. There was no 
money. 

But Wood had a friend, a Harley Street 
throat specialist, to whom he sent some of 
his singing pupils. Dr. George Cathcart 
was passionately fond of music and deeply 
interested in the scheme. ‘‘How much 
money do you want for your first season ?”’ 
he asked Henry Wood. 

“Two thousand pounds,” was the uncom- 
promising answer. The cheque was 
immediately forthcoming and the exciting 
innovation commenced. At the end of the 
first ten weeks’ season the £2,000 capital 
had been swallowed up, but so over- 
whelmingly had been the artistic success 
of the venture, that it was acomparatively 
easy matter to raise further capital for the 
succeeding seasons. 

When I spoke to Sir Henry Wood the 
other day at the Royal Academy, he gave 


Forty years ago the 
Promenade 
beg 
failed. 
youthful conductor 
named Henry Wood to 
start them 

progress to success. 


Concerts 
an—and then 
It was left to a 


on. their 
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me a realistic picture of the conditions of 
orchestral playing when he first started the 
Proms. The players of the day had never 
known a conductor who actually insisted 
on punctuality. 

As the concerts grew in popularity, so 
did the standard of the orchestral playing 
improve. One of Sir Henry’s innovations 
was the introduction of original composi- 
tions into his programmes—many of which 
had been written by members of the 
orchestra. Invariably Sir Henry invited 
such a composer to leave his ‘seat in the 
strings or the brass and take Charge of the 
orchestra for the interpretation“of his own 
work. The result was the debut as 


Il 


iy Henry Wood, 
who will be con- 
ducting at the Proms 
once again in 
August. 
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conductors of such well-known British 
musicians as Eric Coates, Eugene Goossens, 
and Frank Bridge. 

Sir Henry Wood was full of praise for the 
audience of to-day. Its discrimination is, 
in his opinion, extraordinary. When he 
first drew up his programmes, Sir Henry 
had to aim at variety, brightness, and 
terseness. ; 

To-day he is able to devote a special night 
in each week to chosen composers like 
Bach, Wagner, or Beethoven. Nothing but 
Wood’s patient genius could have per- 
formed such a miracle, and at the same 
time no other British-born conductor has 
ever done so much for native British music. 


This introduces Cheery Norman Long, whose “a piano, a 
song, and a smile,” have brightened radio variety for ten years. 


Who wouldn't be cheery in such cheerful surroundings? : 
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Evelyn Laye’s birth- 
day—July |0—comes 


under the influence 
of Jucky stars this 


year. 


many-sided, baffling personality is 

that of Evelyn Laye.  Pleasingly 
versatile, always bright (in working hours), 
she finds life full of interest. She has a 
curious faculty of pre-vision—she will sense 
coming events. 

Better still, she will be able often to 
turn that gift to practical advantage. 
Her most cherished ambition: is probably 
to go round and round the world seeing 


_ everything and everybody. 


A strong sense of dignity is hers: very 
sensitive—she feels things deeply. She 
talks freely, but a marked reserve under- 
neath. She always feels grateful for the 
ape sceation which is undoubtedly due to 

er. ; 

The child of lucky stars, it doesn’t much 
matter- what Miss Laye does, or how she 
does it, all will be well with and for her— 
especially during 1935. 
years hence—her period of 
success. 

In the year 1944 the name of Evelyn 
Laye will be even more famous than 
now. 


crowning 


Harry Tate has a 
good period ahead, 
according to the 
horoscope for his 
birthday—July 4. 


arry Tate is a quaint juggler with life. 
Tightly strung as a fiddle, sardonic 
on occasion; underneath it all is a certain 
mellow philosophy. His horoscope shows 
him to be a family man by instinct, though 
you might not think it. He has very good 
years ahead in 1937, 1938, and 1939. 
Alas, Saturn, the planet of hindrance, 
may dominate his horoscope occasionally. 


He ought to make “Play for Safety ” his bi 


motto for 1934, 1935 and 1936. There is no 
need to worry on H.T.’s behalf, however. 

His genius will never desert him. 

The stars say he has amazing tenacity of 
purpose. Once he made up his mind he 
would hang on till the Devil fetched him. 
If his Satanic Majesty wanted a good show 
to amuse him the Devil probably would. 

Who could blame him? Broadcasting, 
cinema and music-hall audiences alike will 
acclaim that Harry is to be a first-rate 
comedian all his life. ; 


And about ten ~ 


HOROSCOPES 


Ly NAYLOR 


alford Hyden is, in every sense, as 

his mother made him. This is not 
altogether platitude, for in horoscopes of 
the type of Mr. Hyden’s the maternal 
impress is always extraordinarily strong. 


His somewhat easy: and sympathetic © 


outer personality is quite at variance with 
his inner self, which is both acute and cute: 
inventive, erratic and protean. Asked 
what was his outstanding characteristic, 
one would say intuition. - 

The future? Prospects for the next six 
years seem extraordinarily good. In 1936, 
for instance, there is an aspect of Jupiter 
which usually brings enhanced prestige and 
better finances. 

But what a life he will have! Up and 
down, down and up .. . the unexpected 
happening continually and suddenly—and 
in the end, a man of property ! 

> * > 
Ff “he horoscope of Percy Bush puzzles 
me—partly because I have never seen 
one quite like it: partly because it is so 
contradictory. 

Combativeness, artistic instinct, con- 
structive ability, impulsiveness, love of 
luxury, and most certainly a kindly heart 
are among the qualities indicated. 

This year should be thoroughly good in 
its later months; but next year, with the 
exception of periods round April, July and 
September, is not too reassuring. 

Going further into the future, 1939, 1940, 
1942, and 1945 appear centres of influences 
which are effective for happiness and 
prosperity. 

The planet Jupiter is Naylor says that the 


horoscope for Percy 


bringing bright pros- 


pects to Walford Bush’s_ birthday— 
Hyden, whose birth- July 14—is an un- 
day is July 4. usual one. 


a 


“*Make hay while 


the sun shines ’”’ 


should be Gertrude 


Lawrence’s motto. 


Birthday is July 4. 


eing one of her admirers it is difficult 

for me coolly and impartially to jidge 
the horoscope of Gertrude Lawrence. 
Were I not an admirer it would still be 
difficult, for here is a personality which 
will change year by year. Temperamentally 
speaking, Miss Lawrence knows not fixity. 

Keen emotions, well in hand, a love of 
power, a sound appreciation of the value of 
publicity, are among the characteristics 
indicated in the horoscope. 

Miss Lawrence would be well advised to 
make hay whilst the astrological sun shines. 
During 1935 and 1936 her chances of 
winning further fame and fortune will be 
at the maximum. 

After 1937 she may be apt to throw 
away chances—in short, life will have its 
difficulties. However, everything depends 


upon the use she makes of the exceptional 
opportunities which will come her way 
in 1934, 1935 and 1936. 

Her theatrical career will have its ups 
and downs, but, like all good people so 
fated, she will touch great heights—greater 
than her present ones. 


Violet  Loraine’s 
birth horoscope— 
for July 26—shows 
1935-1937 is 


her brightest period. 


that 


A stout-hearted soul is Violet Loraine— 
one of the best when it comes to 
helping those who need help; kindly, but, 
mark you, with a strong will of her own. 
An extraordinarily keen and sound judge 
of the rights and wrongs of persons and 
problems. I think that she herself must 


be fully conscious of this but—being very 
| tactful—she would not say so. 


A spot of unrest seems indicated just 
now. Things become more positive and 
settled towards the end of the year, and in 


' the first half of 1935 are good. 


The years 1935, 1936, and 1937 are 
periods of considerable success. Some- 


| where about 1935 Or 1936 Miss Loraine will 


start upon an undertaking which turns out 


| exceedingly well. : 

| Whether or not that venture is in or 
out of the theatre I cannot say, but the 
theatre will always call to her with many 
voices. 
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J n ancient 
times the 

bulk of 
human learning was 
possessed by Greece 
and Rome. When 
the Roman Empire 
fell, Constantine, 
the first Christian 
Emperor, had trans- 
ferred the seat of 
power to Byzantium 
so that that became 
the seat of learning. 
In 1463, Constanti- 
nople, his city, fell 
into the hands of 
the Turk. 


Sa ¢ 


It must have felt 
‘as if civilisation had 
‘come to an end; but 
the Greek Scholars 
were thereby broad- 
cast over Europe, 
taking with them the 
torch of learning, 
and the result was 
the Renaissance. 
Learning was spread 
as it had never been 
spread before, and a 
great impetus was 


given to human 
thought of every 
kind. The Middle 


Ages may be said to 
have terminated, 
and the Modern Age 
begun. 

Sa Sa 


In recent times, 
the Great War broke 
out: it seemed as 
if the Western world 
had reverted to 
savagery. But the 
work which had 
been going on 
quietly for some 
time began to bear 
fruit; the year 1922 
saw the beginning 

- of broadcasting in 
the British Isles—who knows’ whether 
posterity may not compare that date with 
the middle of the fifteenth century? 

The fall of Constantinople was followed 
by a revival of classical culture; and the 
harnessing of the ether has brought to 
every town and village the latest progress 
of the twentieth century in music, art, 
literature, and science; indeed in every 
form of learning. 


Progress in a 
Decade 


But when contemplating the astonishing 
progress that has been made during the 
last ten years, let us not forget that this is 
but the flowering of the plant that was 
nursed in darkness for a long time preceding 
1922. The seed was planted as long ago 
as 1864, when Clerk Maxwell threw some 
of Faraday’s ideas into mathematical 
equations and elaborated from them a 


wave-equation containing the speed with 
which electric waves would advance through 
the ether, which turned out to be the 
velocity of light. 

A few years later, G. F, FitzGerald was 
working on the subject, considering the 
best mode of producing Maxwell’s waves. 
In 1888 Hertz announced his discovery of 
such wavés in free space, detecting them 
because they were strong enough to cause 
little sparks when they fell upon metal. 
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David Hughes had already been 
“thinking with his fingers’’ about ether 
disturbances, which puzzled him, and 
were beyond the experts of the Royal 
Society. My own work is described in 
the ‘“ Radio Times” of November 11, 
1927. 

Finally, Marconi made practical tele- 
graphy without wires a thing accomplished; 
and with the beginning of the century 
continuous waves and Fleming’s valves 


made speech and music possible. So in 
I922 the B.B.C. was established. Since 
then, broadcasting stations have sprung 
up in every part of the civilized world. 
There are gigantic aerials in many places, 
beam transmitters, short-wave reception, 
elaborate arrangements of every kind; and 
the arrangements are still growing. 


Radio a Power 
for Good 


Up to the present, this great potential 
power has been wielded for the good of the 
race. That is the important thing. We 
are living in troublous times; hunger and 
unemployment stalk the land; there is 
much unrest, and still suspicion among the 
nations. : 

But broadcasting is a powerful agent for 
welding the nations together into a peaceful 
whole, if we continue to use it wisely, and: 
increase its activity as an international 


| 


intermediary for good. 

It seems but yesterday that we were 
experimenting with amateur — receiving 
sets, and growing excited at hearing Morse 
signals from a distance, which were all 
that were first attempted. Nowadays 
one is surprised if there is a gap of a few 
minutes in the well organized programme. 

There must be wonderful team-work and 
organization to achieve this perfection; 
but the spirit and enthusiasm that inspired 
a handful of men working with makeshift 
apparatus and inconvenient studios, a 
decade ago, have not been lost now that 
the B.B.C. has grown into a great cor- 
poration occupying its own specially 
designed building. 


a4 * * 

I am often surprised at the high level 
maintained by the broadcasting authorities 
in this country. I am told that elsewhere 
the aims have occasionally been debased, 
by using broadcasting for partisan purposes 


or for unworthy advertisement. But in 
the British Isles at any rate, a high 
standard has been consistently main- 
tained. 

A new’ discovery can rapidly be made 
known, so far as it can be understood; 
and the standard of intelligence is rapidly 
rising. In music we are given the best of 
the old masters and of the new. We are 
privileged to hear the great conductors of 


_ the age without a special journey to 
London. 
We can all listen to our _ great 


teachers in Philosophy and Science, in 
Literature, Theology and Philosophy, 
comfortably from our easy chairs. 


Enormous Cultural 
Value 

We are not given partisan politics, but 
we have an opportunity of listening to 
every party. 

In times of danger and stress we are 
heartened and strengthened in our daily 
life by the use the great leaders of the 
country make of the wireless. It furnishes 
a singular opportunity for the politician 
to make a fair display of his own views; 


and the country has shown itself ready to 
attend and make sacrifices when a reason- 
able object has been fairly presented to it. 
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The ease of access to all manner of 
learning is now portentous. Sometimes 
I think of my own youth, struggling to 
acquire knowledge without the aid of 
teachers. 


Knowledge for 
Everyone 


In the twentieth century I might have 
had the advantage of the wisdom of the 
best teachers of the day, merely by turning 
a knob and listening in. I can imagine 
how inspired I should have been by a talk 
by J. J. Thomson or Eddington. But lam 
thankful to have lived through the first 
surprising decade of broadcasting achieve- 
ment. 
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Given an era of peace, prosperity must 
return to the world: and surely the 
efforts of statesmen will be sufficient to 
secure the abolition of legitimate grievances 
and the setting free of a mass of dis- 
ciplined human ability, which is now 
occupied in jecious watchfulness and in 
devising and using elaborate instruments 
that have no significance apart from 
their potential use in _ international 
conflicts. 
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By SIR 
OL! 


CRA OE 


GODFATHER 
OF RADIO 


osterity will look on Sir Oliver Lodge 
as one of the men who, along with 


Hertz, Marconi, and Fleming, laid 
the foundation for the greatest and most 
beneficial invention since the printing 
press. 

When Sir Oliver showed the practical 
uses to which wireless telegraphy could be 
put he pointed the way to the greatest 
contribution to human culture the world 
has ever known. 

Born on the hillside of a tiny Staffordshire 


| village called Penkhull in 1851—the same 


village which nearly half a century later 
produced the famous radio entertainer, 
Ronald Gourley—he was educated at 
Newport Grammar School and went into 
his father’s business. 

Science was, however, his paramount 
interest in life, and by night he studied 
for the matriculation examination which 
would permit him to enter the University 
of London. 

At twenty-two bis obvious talents caused 
him to abandon all 
idea of a _ business 
career, and from that 
time, science occupied 
his every moment. 

Electricity was then 
becoming a _ novelty. 
Only a few appreciated 
the power and wealth 
it offered to mankind 
if only it could be 
harnessed. Six Oliver 
Lodge was une of them. 
Electric lighting, elec- 
trical storage, electro- 
magnetic waves, the use of electricity to 
disperse fog and smoke, have all received 
his attention. 

From his genius in connection with 
wireless telegraphy, Marconi developed 
many of his own inventions and made 
radio’ communication the chief form of 
conversation between the nations of the 
world. 

As the most important authority of most 
of the abstruse sciences he has the unique 
gift of being able to explain scientific 
matters in an easily understandable form. 
His books on astronomy, radio, and 
relativity have enjoyed tremendous popu- 
larity on account of their easily understood 
descriptions. 

He can claim to have the perfect micro- 
phone voice. As a broadcaster, millions 
have been introduced to the fascination of 
modern science for the first time. In 
more than a score of radio _ talks 
he has demonstrated the benefits 
afforded by science through the medium 
of the invention which he helped to 
develop. : 

It is typical of him that he never rests 
on his laurels. With a list of inventions 
of superhuman achievement he is not 
content. Of recent years he has turned 
to the most puzzling problem of current 
times—the possibility of communicating 
with the dead. 

A grand old man—with a brain as 
youthful as the most modern thinker of 
to-day. 
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Introducing Cecil Dixon, the little lady who acts as 
official B.B.C. accon panist in innumerable pro grammes. 


“She is. posing for you with Jane—her favourite dog 


YOGO HAMA 
INTERVIEWS 


J t are a very non-dubitable fact 
y that Hon. Sir Christopher Stone 

are a household word, if not more 
so, in every Anglo-British home where the 
English tongue are spoken and where 
inhabitants of same possess a radio, either 
for cash or per weekly instalments. 
Because of saidly Sir Hon. Stone’s so 
enormous popularity, I cannot doubt to 
believe that the as follows interviewing, 
which I have performed entirely on my 
own bat, will cause frightful interest in all 
Y,’s. 

Arriving 1 morning to Hon. Sir Chris- 
topher’s bucolic but palatial abode in 
Sussex, my ears were greeted with the 
sound of lucious musical notes more 
beautiful as words can speak. 

“© heavens to gracious!’ I ejaculed. 
“This sounds to be like the music of the 
spears !”’ 

“No,.’ responsed an unseen voice behind 
my back, ‘‘this are a Polychrome record 
number 4307—I imbeg your pardon— 
number 7403, of. Tosti’s Spring Song by 
Mendelson—I should say Tosti Mendelson’s 
—no, no—— . 
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“Let us,’ I imbutted rather politelessly, 
“call it Spring Song out of Mendelson by 
STOSt 2: 

“Anyway, it’s a. Polychrome record 
number 3740,” informed the voice, ‘and 
it are played by the band of the Grenadier 
Guards—er—that is to say, the band of 
the Welch Fusiliers.”’ 

Turning my head, I saw that the unseen 
voice was not any other but Hon. Sir 
Chris Stone himself ! 

“Kindly to impardon my so etiquetteless 
intrusions,” I impiped, “but I are the 
Rapio MaGazINnE’s music and gadgets 
expert. Could you depict me an inter- 
view?” 

“Ha, unless my _ spectacles 
deceive me, you are the so 
celebrated Herr Yogo 


CHRISTOPHER STONE 


Hama!” ejaculed the famous grama- 
phonester. ‘‘Or have I hit the wrong nail 
on the head?” 

“ Au contrairve,’”’ | responded, “‘you have 
succeeded to hole out in 1, only I are a 
masculine gender, not a her. May I trust 
to hope that Hon. Mrs. Lady Stone and all 
the diminutive pebbles, if any, are enjoying 
best quality healths?”’ 

“The family are in top-hole condition 
and up to the g’s. May I anticipate to 
hope that Mrs. Y. Hama and all the small 
Harme, if any, are sound in wind and 
limb?” 

“TI are a non-nuptialled person,” I 
responded, “ but if I had achieved to secure 
a Mrs. Hama, she would non-doubtlessly 
be enjoying as good fits as a fiddler.” 


SS are very glad to hear it,” repopped 
Sir Stone. ‘‘Come with me to the 
Round House and we will bandy a chat.” 
I accompanied the so famous records 
expert to a round-house in the garden 
encircled with ivy and other horticultural 
greens. 

“What do you require me to 
inform, Mr. Y. Hama?” he 
requested. 

‘““You acquired your 
scholastic learnings, I 
believe, at Eton and 
Harrow, and then achieved 
to enter Oxford and 
Cambridge, the so noted 
sportings academy,” I sug- 
gested. 

“That are only half 
true, I am afraid,” 
responded Sir 
Stone with a 
modest 
smile. 


“Kindly to inform what are your 
favourite flower, if any?’’ I requeshed. 

“OQ yes, I dote very much on flowers 
and suchly floral blooms, but I think I 
love the simple English butterslip most 
best of all.” 

‘How did you grow to become a records 
connoisseur ?’’ I enpopped. 

a4 * > 

“T have adored music in all its branches 
ever since before I can remember. When 
a mere toddlester, of not more as 3 OF 5 
annums of age, I loved nothing more 
better when at the seaside than to listen 
to the band blowing marine and other 
nautical airs on the pier. When about 
aetat 9 or 11, I imbegged my parentals to 
apprentice me to a cornet-blower, but, 
alasly, they were non-able to afford me a 
so expensive career and I was imbunged 
off to Eton instead.” 

“Do you advise record connoisseuring as 
a career for boys?”’ I required. 

“Personally, myself, I would more rather 
recommend plumbing or tea-tasing 
for a boy with high quality 
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“which means I am “off the 


who broadcasts regularly from the console of the 
Tooting ‘‘Granada,’’ writes of his experiences 


--0—0--0——0—- 


} ~ | 
| | ome down to Tooting one of these 
MN) midnights when the North Ameri- 
can-broadeast. is in progress. The 
Granada, which seats 4,000 people, is 
almost in darkness and empty except for 
myself, two B.B.C. engineers, an organ 
mechanic, and the chief engineer of the 
theatre. Usually the whole lot of us are in 
our shirt sleeves. Outside London slumbers 
peacefully, undisturbed by the crashing 
chords of the organ, which, of course, do 
not penetrate from the theatre. 
For ten minutes before the broadcast is 
due to begin I sit at the console running 
over the first number, while the organ 


mechanic does any slight adjustments that © 


may be necessary. 
aa a Sa 

Meanwhile.the B.B.C. engineers are wait- 
ing for the “‘signal to go”’ from Broadcast- 
ing House. Two minutes from time I watch 
the little red lamp by the side of me which 
indicates when I am to begin. At last it 
lights up. I am “‘on the air.”’ 

Everything is timed to 
seconds. I know exactly 
when I am due to embark 
on my Signature tune so 
that the ending of the 
broadcast shall coincide 
exactly with the schedule 
drawn up by the B.B.C. 
and the Canadian wireless 
authorities. 

In this connection I had 
a ghastly experience one 
night. As I approached the 
end of the broadcast I kept 
one eye on the red lamp 
waiting for it to go out, 


air.” JI finished. The red 
lamp still kept on. I played 
my signature tune again. 
The red light continued to 
glow. 

In desperation I went on 
playing through “The 
Rhapsody in Blue.” Still 
the red light remained. 
Bewildered, I played a couple of fox-trot 
numbers, but it was no good. 


t the end of half an hour I was on the 
point of exhaustion. Then I heard 
someone moving about in the circle and the 
voice of our engineer shouting, “ Why the 
overtime? Everybody has gone home.”’ 
They had, half an hour before, but had 
omitted to switch off the red light ! 
Another less exhausting but definitely 
more amusing incident occurred when I 
was broadcasting on the National pro- 
gramme one Saturday afternoon at the 
Granada. Of course, the house was open in 
the ordinary way. Behind me, just a few 
feet away in the front row of the stalls, sat 
a patron who persisted in coughing in a man- 
ner reminiscent of an agricultural show. 
Naturally, his coughs were going out to 


CONSOLATION 
COSSOLE 


AT 
THE 


the whole of England intermingled with my 
music. I was helpless. I couldn’t summon 
anybody. I couldn’t shout to him because 
that would have gone on the air, too. Right 
to the last moment of the recital my cough- 
ing friend continued his barks. When I left 
the console eventually, I asked him if he 
could not have suppressed his coughing a 
little during the broadcast. 
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‘Asa matter of fact,’’ he explained, “my 
wife is at home listening in and I promised 
her I would cough so that she could hear 
me.” 

The coughing and sneezing problem is one 
of the most difficult aspects of broadcasting 
while an audience is present. 

I find the best solution is to TURN TO 
press heavily on the loud pedal PAGE 44 


that, his great pleasure is to be at home 
with his mother, his brother Syd, and his 
sister Sadie. The house is at Stamford 
Hill, which Harry visits at least once a 
week—on Sundays. 

And his mother is his sincerest and most 
interested critic. Immediately after every’ 
broadcast he telephones her to find out 
what she thought of it. 

“Meet the greatest bunch 
of boys in town,”’ said 
Harry, indicating 


—Ivor Morton his thir- i -eppte 


(left), Harry : we 
himself, and Bill et 
aha: . 


he that 


$4 NLS 1S.0 


trio teen hench- 
men, who, with 

a reckless disregard for 
superstition, were doing jus- 
tice to a hearty meal at one large 
table. 


cheerily in 
Ro 


Harry 


programm 


° Sa 

“We are all like one happy 
family,’ said Harry, “and we 
enjoy our recreations as well as 
our work in company. Probably 
we are the only band to maintain 
a permanent cricket eleven, for 
instance. 

“Our success is due chiefly to 
this all-round co-operation, and to 
the fact that we enter so thorough- 
ly into the spirit of our playing 
that we enjoy every minute before 
the mike. 

“The youngest of our comple- 


bove is David Kaye, 


pianist and arranger; 


and on the right Maurice 
Sterndale, who plays the 
violin. 


also claim the 
‘ ‘ world’s _ big- 
n a spacious West-end gest letter 


office, two secretaries work from an ad- 
constantly at the task of mirer. It was 
answering letters. Ailconcern one popular, from New- 
dynamic personality—they represent the castle, measured twenty-two 
mail from admirers of Hurricane Harry Roy, inches by fourteen inches, and 
the life and soul of the May Fair Hotel consisted of two pages of 
dance band broadcasts, the Cab Calloway closely-written laudatory 
UP al of Britain, who has beaten the Palladium’s comments about  Harry’s 
“Crazy Month” by turning every Friday in- band: 
to “Crazy Night ”’ with his boisterous style. 
When, some time ago, he was unable to 
conduct a broadcast through illness, 5,000 
i messages wishing him a quick recovery 
| arrived the next day. His bill for signed ness of interviewing Harry. 
photographs since he has been at the May This task is one which should 
Fair Hotel now exceeds £130. Harry can be left to members of the 


Magicians’ Circle. 
“Sorry, he’s out riding,’’ said 
his servant early in the morning, 
and ‘‘Sorry, but he’s on a recording 
session,’’ or ““No, Mr. Roy has a stage 
show and won’t be back,”’ were the sort of 
messages I received day after day. 

At last 1 conceived the idea 
of looking up Harry and his 
boys during their supper 

ile Sn Portey interval at the May Fair, RRE 
: ieee and caught Harry just on the Re ; 
. -  —_—_—__+_ -"_ ss eve OF aNSWEHN SS ANSCHICS Oley eae cere 
trumpet, and Bert telephone calls that were “he nimblest 
Wilton, first awaiting him. trap drummey in 
trumpet. Harry himself is a miracle 
a oR of stamina and vitality. He 

is a born comedian whether 

off the stage or on. It is said 


a 4 
Being imbued with the 
normal amount of optimism, 


j phonist. 
I essayed the difficult busi- GF 


Joe 
Daniels, 


the business.”’ 
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eft : Nat 
Temple, 
the first saxo- 


ment is Nat Temple,” 
continued Harry, 


“and he joins asttl 
Joe Ar- ae 
ont ERM: Harry 


Goss, who 


posers and plays the saxo- 
orchestrators of (23S SS Ss 

the band. phone, _ among 
Tommy Venn, the other instruments 


biter and guitarist, has been 
Harry Goss in with Harry Roy since 
making three players the early days when 
sound like thirty. Although ‘The  Lyricals” 
primarily saxophonists, these were formed by 
three boys actually feature twenty- Harry and 
seven instruments between them. brother Syd 

“The brass exponents are Bert Wilton Roy. 
and Tom Porter, who both use asbestos As one of 
mutes in their trumpets, and 
Jack Collins, who would be a 
good trombonist if he wasn’t 
Soaiterested Ameracine Carsten a ee 

Harry ducked to avoid a the right Arthur Calkin, 
hard roll thrown by the responsible for the string 
sportive Mr. Collins. gts See Passes Ne Sac 

¢ 5 

“There are no fewer than 
five rhythmic instruments 
in the band,” he told me then, 
“two pianos, guitar, drums, 
timpani, and string bass.” 
| The players of these num- 
ber Ivor Morton, Dave Kaye, 
Tommy Venn, Joe Daniels, 
| Bill Currie, and Uncle Arthur 
Calkin and all, the latter 
| being a fine comedy man on 
the stage in addition to a good 


elow is Joe Arbiter, 
the second sax., and on 


bass exponent. Jn private 

life he is one of the best 

amateur photographers in the 
musical profession. 
| Ivor Morton sings, and also 
composes, in between his 
bouts of ivory tickling, whilst 
| Dave Kaye is the 
other . pianist 
and also one 
of the com- 


the originals, Tommy remembers 
the Lyricals being shipwrecked 
on their journey to Tasmania 
several years ago, when all had 
practically given up hope of 
rescue, except Harry Roy, who 
profited from adversity by dis- 
covering that no power on earth could 
make him seasick. Nevertheless, 
Harry was sufficiently frightened to 
make his will and put it in a bottle! 
EON re Vanisle a ahetatnblests tr 
aor ar Te oe Daniels is the nimbles ap- 
ee ere oe drummer in the business, and he is the 
‘who would be only artist in Europe who has done 


a good trom- a twenty-minute variety turn at 
bonist if he leading halls with a snare-drum as his 
wasn't so inter- Only “prop. ; 


Bill Currie will need no introduction. 
- His fine voice has already made him 
cars | friends all over the world, and although 


ested im racing 


a timpanist with the 
most facile technique 
it is in his crooning 
abilities that his | 
chief claims to fame i 
lie. Bill also does | 
most of the announc- He 
ing when the band | 
is on the air. He 

comes of _ theatrical 
stock, and if dance 
music had not arrived 
he would no doubt be 

making a big name as an 
actor. 

I asked Harry to propound his 

views on the hot versus sweet music 

question. He looked at me disdainfully— 
much as if I were a slot machine into which | 
he had dropped a coin without effect. 

+ + + | 

“You fellows will never learn that that 
is the stalest discussion in the world,” he 
said. “A good band must be conversant 
with all styles. No doubt a large section 
of the public has a hunch for the sweeter 
type of stuff, and this is very natural. 
That is one reason why I have been at 
pains to introduce Maurice Sterndale, a 
concert violinist, as my thirteenth man. 
Maurice is a fine musician, and a clever i 
stage dancer, but he has one horrible fault 
—he will study classical literature, a 
terrible vice in a dance bandsman.”’ 

“How many of the boys are married? 
Let me see——’” A roar of protest from 
the table cut him short. 

“Oh, well, we'll have to be off,” ex- 
plained Harry, as a Very Important 
Personage appeared in the doorway. 
“However, you'll know where to find me,” 
he concluded, “‘any Friday night.” 


Tom Venn with 


his guitar. 


ust imagine Yoursel 


below the surface, It also contains the pumps for circulating 
this. The ventilating plant hot water, an enormous tank for storing 
tubs shoulders with the it, andacalorifier, whatever that is. : 

refrigerator, and the organ But the amazing thing, you perceive, 
blower lives next door tothe is that apart from a certain oily warmth 


"GI he man who said that nothing is 
impossible had never tried to get 


into Broadcasting House without 
an appointment. 

But waiving all precedent and ignoring 
all the facts, let us imagine that you and 
I managed to sneak unnoticed past the 
famous portals. Inconceivable as it may 
be, we will just suppose that we negotiated 
all the snares of the entrance hall, slipped 
in through the door marked “ Studios ”’ 
and set off to explore. 

We should only have had time to gain 
a brief impression of the entrance hall 
a spacious semi-circle, with walls of soft, 
pinky-grey limestone. Square pillars, an 
inscription in Latin—“. . . Rectore Johanni 
Reith Primt Dedicant . . —Eric Gill’s 
statue of the Sower. And lighting from 
within box panels stuck into the angles 
of wall and ceiling, like futuristic fungus. 


B: this is dangerous territory. Any one 
of the elderly and impassive gentlemen 
in uniform is likely to become suddenly 
mobilised by the possibility of performing 
a neat ejection. So, with no desire to be 
piloted out the way we came in, we will 
get along and see what we can find. 

A corridor, running the entire length of 
the building, but divided by swing doors. 
On our left, the artists’ foyer, stern, cold 
and not very interesting. Except, perhaps, 
the large notice boards which occupy one 
entire wall. Three of them—indicating in 
bold white type the studios allocated for 
the two programmes and the rehearsals for 
the day. 

And of course, a clock, unlike’any other 
clock in the building, because no two are 
alike. This one, in keeping with the severe 
style of the foyer, has plain figures and 
quite normal hands, but in other places 
you mustn’t be sur- 
prised to find queer 
ideas such as flower By 
stalks for hands, and 
petals instead of 
figures. 

If we stay here too 
long we will arouse 
suspicion. There’s a 
lift—let’s get in and 


chance which way it—ah, down. That 


settles it. Two floors, right into the bowels 
of the building. What they call the 
sub-basement — it’s a good many feet 


A. MORGAN 


drainage department. Fortunately, 
though, there’s another ventilating plant 
just here to keep the peace. 

Like to see them? Down these steps, 
then, and into the ventilation room. 
There are the enormous pipes through which 
the air is sucked into the building—-you 
never see them anywhere else, because 
they run between the various floors. And 
through those little windows you can see 
crowds of little water jets making a lot of 
spray about nothing. 

¢ ° a4 

Actually, of course, the air is being 
pumped through those chambers, and is 
receiving the kind of treatment you pay 
for at a beauty parlour. It is being 
washed, aired and regulated and then 
gently wafted on its way. 

Those motors supply the power to the 
fans, but the engineers weré very anxious 
that no noise or 
vibration should 
travel along the 
air pipes to the 
studios. So you’ll 
notice that the 

motors are moun- 

y O N ES ted on = great 

blocks of con- 

crete, insulated 
with cork, and that the drive is carried 
to the fans by thin rubber belts. 

Near by is the boiler room, and this, as 
you might expect, contains the boilers. 
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are magnifi- 
cent Council 
Chamber at 
Broadcasting 
House(1); the air- 
conditioning 
plant in the base- 
ment (2); and the 
huge pipes 
which supply 
air to the Concert 


Hall (3). 


the entire 
place is sur- 
prisingly clean 
and fresh. 
The engin- 
eers all look as 
though they 
get their milk 
direct from 
contented 
cows, and you 
half expect to 
find the bot- 
tling depart- 
ment round 
the corner. 

At the other 
end of the 
corridor is the 
refrigerator, 


capable of 
mia ki n-¢g 
enough ice to supply ice for all the drinks 
in the home counties. Anyway, it would 
take a lot cf people to get through two 
hundred tons a day. You notice that it 
has no resemblance to the little square 
thing which stands in the kitchen at home, 
and devoid of any technical knowledge you 
might mistake it for the engines of an 
ocean liner. 

The strong room being what it is, we 
cannot very well get in to have a look at it, 
the organ blower isn’t much to look at 
anyway, and the drainage department 


BEES On 


i} 
| ground floor, because the centre of the HH 
building is taken up by the middle half of || 
| ‘ the concert hall—it has three floors to 

itselfi—and all the other space consists of 
2 offices. | 
That applies, too, to the first floor, | 
except that it contains that impressive | 
apartment, the Council Chamber. 


has been left off our 

schedule. So we will 

pass along the corridor, please, and enter— 
very cautiously—the centre of the building, 
at the base of what is known to everyone 
as the Tower. 

Of course, you know all about the 
heavily constructed and insulated “ core ”’ 
to the building, containing all the studios. 
It runs up through the centre of Broad- 
casting House like the bone in your leg, 
and it has about the same interest in the 
outer world. 


ere is the little entrance corridor. 

On the right, dressing rooms, and 
on the left, studio BB and its attendant 
listening room. Immediately ahead is 
BA, and at the moment Messrs. John 
Watt and Harry Pepper are popping in 
| and out of the listening room, sundry 
artists are lounging about the stage 
looking bored and the orchestra is tuning 
up. 

No time to stay here, though. We will 
slip up to the next floor, the basement 
proper. 

A great smell of steak pie pervades the 
corridors, and instinct tells you that the 
restaurant is 
not far away. 
There is also a 
carpenters’ shop 
and storage room 
for batteries and 
batteries of bat- 
teries. The idea 
is that if the 
main supply of 
electricity 
should fail, 
there’s enough 
juice on tap to 
Garry on for 
quite a long time. 
And as a second 
line of defence, 
a quite power- 
ful generator 


ventila- 


Sas 


ting shafts on 
the roof of the 
| BBC. heaa- 
quarters (4); and 
a view of the 
Entrance Hall 
interior (5). 


Entrance 


is tucked away — 


INSIDE 


Hye BIG HOUSE’ 


OF BROADCASTING 


in a corner ready to charge into 
action. 

You know how producers of 
tadio plays like to produce 
their dialogue in a “ dead”’ 
studio and add just the right 
amount of echo. Well, here 
are several echo rooms, tall 
and narrow, containing nothing 
but a loud speaker and a microphone. 

Curiously enough, for Broadcasting 
House, they haven’t a distinctive decora- 
tive scheme, principally because no one 
but the engineers can have any reason for 
going into them. 

There is a large staff cloak room, and a 
couple of listening halls, both the latter 
decorated with a style and lavishness that 
would make a West-end hotel look like a 
village hall. 

Still, there are some people in each of 
them. We’d better be satisfied with a 
quick peep, because they might really be 
in there to listen. 

‘Xe aa Sa 

We cannot get into the Tower on this 
floor, because we are level with the upper 
half of the two studios we saw downstairs. 

The floor above contains the concert 
hall, in which we might well spend a couple 
of hours, but we have not the time. There 
is a green room, too—very comfort- 
able, very restful when you un-awe 
yourself sufficiently to feel at home. 
More cloak rooms, the concert hall 
lounge and a holy place reserved for 
the band. 

Up we go. 

Nothing more to see on the 


It is the same shape as the 
entrance hall below, and contains 
three long tables curved to the 
shape of the room. Heavily 
carpeted, softly lit, with comfort- 
able chairs all facing inward. 

Of course, we might wander 
around like this, gazing stupefied 
into ornate apartments, for days, 


and only emerge to ordinary standards 
upon the arm of a keeper. So we will 
take a short cut and visit a talks studio— 
the one which is faked to look like some- 
one’s study. 


t is so well done, complete with dummy 

bookshelves and imitation fireplace, 
that it might be a corner of a furniture 
emporium. 

Or there’s Studio 3E, used’ for religious 
services, which has a large recess into 
which is thrown the shadow of a cross. 
The ceiling is decorated with planets, and 
a huge clock face occupies an important 
position. 

But as you look at it, you realise that 
already you have seen so much that it is 
all getting confused in your mind. And 
by now you are wondering how you are 
going to get out of the building again 
without being apprehended. So we stalk 
out again, looking worried. .. . 
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rite Quickly I picked up my mandoline and 


saw a ’cellist play- 

ario de Pietro ng in ee of the 

SE ae alcoves of a shop. 
friend, on holiday at oS tore ees 
Shanklin. that from the tail- 
piece of his instru- 
ment was. sus- 
pended a _ card- 
board placard 
which read, ‘Now 
playing Mendel- 


“A LTHOUGH I HAVE 

i} BEEN ON THE AIR since 1925 I 
can never get over the fear that a string 
| will snap in the middle of my tum!” 


Mario de Pietro, the famous mandoline and ssohn,’’ Miss 
banjo expert, told me the other day. Sharpe added. 
“It never has happened during a broad- This so upset 


cast,”’ he said, looking round for a piece of 
wood to touch, “‘but it did happen once on 
the stage at a cinema in Manchester. I was 
in the middle of Liszt’s ‘Liebestraum’ 
when—snap—a, string of the banjo went ! 


my gravity that I was 
unable to give him the 
sixpence I held in my 
hand, and proceeded 
to the concert at the 
Queen’s Hall, and 
climbed: up into the | 
gallery. Throughout | 
the evening the fact 
that my misplaced 
sense of humour had 
done the poor ’cellist 
out of a _ probably 
much-needed sixpence | 
worried me; suddenly 
I saw in the back seat 
of the gallery the 


finished the piece on it. The audience never 
\ knew. They thought it was just good 
showmanship—my playing the piece on 
both instruments !” 
i fi i 
UPID HAS BEEN 
BUSY AT ABERDEEN, for Mr. 
Moultrie Kelsall and Miss Ruby Duncan, 
“Brer Rabbit” and “Squirrel” respectively 
to Children’s Corner listeners in the North, 
were married last month. Mr. Kelsall is, 
of course, the station director in ‘“‘The 
Granite City.” Miss Duncan is a gifted 
pianist and plays ‘“’most everything” at a y 
moment’s notice. 


Mi 
RAN INTO MISS 
RITA SHARPE THE other day, who 
told me a most amusing anecdote. It 
seems that a few weeks ago she was going 
up Regent Street with a friend, when she 


Above: Rita 
Sharpe, the 


well-known ‘cellist, 
and, left: Yehudi 
Menuhin, the won- 


der boy violinist, 

with Eisenberg and 

Casal’sgodson, Pablo 
Etsenberg. 
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straight for 
dom in the 


object of my thoughts, sitting with his 
*cello by his side. 

‘‘When the interval came, I plucked up 
courage, dashed up to him, pressed the six- 
pence in his palm and said, ‘ Do get yourself 
some coffee with this’—and then realized 
with horror it was not the same man ! 

“JT was too overcome to explain and 
fled, leaving some amazed man with the 
knowledge that a completely strange 
female had, for no apparent reason, rushed 
up and given him sixpence. 

i fi 

“(DUT I HAVE 

NEVER SPENT sucha terrible even- 
ing as I did when I was engaged to play at 
a party in a house in the 
country; I had not pre- 
viously heard -of my 
hostess, and she had booked 
me for the engagement 
through the post. My 
accompanist and I went by 
road and drew up at a 
large and imposing country 
house about twenty minutes before the 
time arranged to begin the programme. 

‘We were shown in and asked to hurry, 
and our hostess seemed rather agitated. I 
wondered if we had mistaken the hour, and 
asked if we were late. 

“*No,’-she said, ‘but all the guests are 
waiting—they’re here already.’ 

“We followed her to the room and 
there was not a soul there, but she acted 
throughout as if the room were full of 
guests. We played to the empty chairs, the 

silence of isolation and when our time was 
up, crept back to London with the fee which 
had been arranged. The mystery was never 
solved and we felt that we had been in the 
house of a dream or a house of 
ghosts. 
i i 
HARLES 

BREWER has a 
slight limp and a scar 
on the jaw—perma- 
nent records of the 
strange adventure 
that ended his 
participation in 


faa Purdell, 
who is one of 
vadio’s best musical 
ES Sie eu ie ceeeaels 


comedy actors. He 
———————— 


is also heading 

star- 
talkie 
world. 


byek st 
““Mano’ the Mike’ 


the Great War. He went to France in 
1914 in the infantry, saw the Christmas 
truce which he so graphically re-created in 
“Scrapbook for 1914,” and later joined the 
flying forces. He became a pilot. 
i fi 
NCE, WHEN 

HE WAS returning from a raid, 
his machine developed engine trouble. 
Suddenly the ground loomed up and they 
came down with a terrific clatter. The 
machine pancaked. Pitching forward on 
the impact, Brewer broke his jaw against 
the cockpit. 

They took their bearings by the stars 
and started out for the British line. 
Suddenly the 
troops en- 
take c nerd: 
there opened 
fire. Brewer 
was hit badly 
in the leg. 
They lay flat 
beyond the 
barbed wire, shouted through the darkness, 
and eventually made themselves heard. 
The firing ceased and presently stretcher 
bearers came out to help the airmen in. 


' i 
NDRE EVNETT, 
THE WEST Regional pianist, missed 
death by a few yards once, when he was on a 
walking tour through a Colorado canyon. 
He and a guide were walking along the 
canyon, which had rocky sides too steep to 
be climbed, when they noticed that the 
sky had begun to grow copper-coloured and 
fiery. 
They raced over the boulder-strewn 
ground with sixty-pound packs on their 
backs, and just as they reached 
the end of the canyon and 
began to climb to safety, a 
wall of water between 
eighty and a hun- 
dred feet high 
swept through the 
canyon and over 
the ground 


eslie French in an 
amusing scene 
from a film he has 


just completed — 


“Radio Pirate.’’ It 


is a boisterous pic- 


ture about an un- 
known radio station. 


aRxB1@u 


which they had 
left only a few 
seconds before. 

hi th 

ARRY 

WELCH- 
MAN, famous 
musical-comedy 
star, is appearing 
more frequently in the programmes now. 
The reason is that the B.B.C. have found 
he has a r1oo-per-cent. microphone voice. 
Gordon McConnel came to this conclusion 
after hearing ‘“‘Scrapbook for 1909,’’ in 
which Charles Brewer gave Mr. Welclfman 
a part. 

In The Lilac Domino, Gordon McConnel’s 
successful radio show, Harry Welchman 
had the leading réle. It was during 
rehearsals that, snatching a few moments’ 
rest, he told me the difference between 
working for the radio and the films. 

“In broadcasting there’s only half P 
the amount of strain,’ he said. “In T. 
the film studio you are scared of two 
things—the camera and the micro- 0. 
phone; in the 
broadcasting 5 
studio there is 
only the micro- 


phone to consider. In filming, too, there is 
the director bawling at you right in the 
middle of a sensitive piece of acting, the 
cameramen and technicians rushing about 
all around you, and generally an atmo- 
sphere which can be most upsetting. In 
broadcasting there can be none of these 
distractions. The whole environment lends 
itself to sincerity and diligent care for all 
details in your acting.” 
hi i 
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SCOTTISH REGION has a strong 
individuality of its own—more localized, 
perhaps, than any other Region—very 
close personal touch is maintained between 
the B.B.C. officials at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh and their colleagues in London; 
members of the Scottish staff know the 
long 400-mile journey to town very well 
indeed. Often I meet them—there’s no 
mistaking your true Scot—in Broadcasting 
House, London. 

The other day I bumped into Moray 
McLaren as he whirled along the passage 
there—he’s the Scottish Programme Direc- 
tor, young, vivacious, ambitious, a sort of 
Scottish Eric Maschwitz. He was full of 
enthusiasm and promise for the future of 
Scots’ programmes. 


i 

WEEK OR SO 

LATER I MET George Burnett in 
town. He’s another of Mr. Melville Din- 
widdie’s staff north of the Tweed, and he 
told me that the latest development in 
Scotland is a cry from the Highlands for 
more and more Gaelic in the programmes— 
Gaelic language and Gaelic interests. This 
demand comes from the Inverness and far- 


tuart Robertson and his 


wife, Alice Moxon, 
with their little daughter, 


Elizabeth. 


eAene who knows Denis 
O’Neil will recognize these 
two kiddies—his son and daughter. 


north areas, and will be met when the 
new North Scottish Regional transmitter is 
built near Elgin. This transmitter will, I 
can predict, have a studio in Inverness— 
and that will be the B.B.C.’s “farthest 
north”’ outpost. 
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GIELGUD’S 
scheme of “‘swops”’ 
between London 
and the provinces 
is bringing fresh 
faces to headquart- 
ers—and introduc- 
ing London drama 
producers to the 
provincial audience. 
Howard Rose has 
had a spell in Scot- 
land, Peter Cres- 
well in Cardiff, and 
Lance Sieveking is 
to be “‘swopped” 
temporarily later on 
for Belfast’s pro- 
d'e cers SAS 
Bullock. 

i fi 

ARIO 

LORENZI 
TELLS ME that he 
started “harping” 
on a musical career 
when he was four. 
He says that he 
was the first harpist 
to. play jazz on this 
most graceful of all instruments. That was 
back in 1925, when broadcasting dis- 
covered him doing harp solos with Jay 
Whidden’s band. -He has _ broadcast 
regularly ever since, and receives hundreds 
of letters from listeners. 

“Some of them ask me if I play the harp 
with my finger nails or with something 
on the end of my fingers,” he said, “while 
others want to know if I play from music 
or by ear. I never know whether to take 
that query as a compliment or not!” 


i fi 

ORMAN AUSTIN’S 
CINEMA BAND continues to broad- 
cast midday each Thursday without any 
sense of monotony. He has not missed a 
Thursday for over a twelvemonth and the 
letters of appreciation which he continues 
to receive come from all parts of the world. 
That is partially accountable for by the 
fact that this orchestra’s performance is 
generally sent out on the Empire wave- 
lengths as well. As a matter of fact, 
Norman Austin’s orchestra was the first to 
broadcast on the Empire network. Much 
of the success of these broadcasts must be 

attributed to Norman’s conducting. 


ii 
UST RECEIVED 
A LETTER from Cavan O’Connor. 
He tells me that by the time this is in print 
he will be on the way back to England and 
the B.B.C. ether. He has been having a 


busman’s holiday in Spain with his wife 


and baby. 


i 

WAS AMUSED 
TO HEAR THAT Alec McGill and 
Gwen Vaughan recently presented the 
“Chatterers Cup” to a winner at New Cross 


or sh gw eh = 


dropping 


Greyhound Stadium. 
Seems to me that 


there’s an idea for 

other broadcasters 

here. Lance 
Sieveking 


oa hi 
ESLE-SPROLI,; 

ONE OF THE 
senior members of the 
B.B.C. staff, told a 
good story about the 
Empire broadcasts 
when she spoke at a 
Manchester luncheon 
recently. 

‘In one instance,” 
she said, ‘the B.B.C. 
has played the part 
of a modern Orpheus. 
An overseas listener 
wrote to tell the 
B.B.C. that when he 
tunes in, snakes 
| gather round to 
| listen.’ 
| The man had killed eleven cobras since 
| the broadcasts began. 


YRILSHELLIER, 
WHO IS IN Henry Hall’s band, is a 
clever composer. He and his brother, 
Clifford, have written some snappy tunes. 
Clifford, who is no stranger to the mike, 
lives and thrives on excitement. He has 
accompanied for Maurice Chevalier and 
Teddy Brown, been knifed by Arabs while 
i taking notes of a song they were singing 
| so that-he could incorporate it into 
“Rhythm of the East”’ (first played by the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra) and still smiles. 
Here is his week’s programme of spare 

| time activities during a trip to a 

north-east coast town : Mon- 

| day—went out with the 

fishing fleet; Tuesday— 
addressed a musical 
society on modern 
English music; 

| Thursday—judged 

| an ankle competi- 
tion; Friday—tre- 
sponded to a call 

| for volunteers. to 

| help to put out a 

| fire. 

! fi fi 

FEMININE 

“Awy. ALAN” 

\ has been found in the 

| West Region. She is 

i Phyllis Stanford, who 

| has been reading stories 

written by Molly 

O’Fogerty- 

| Chapman. 

| The authoress is 

| the wife of a 

| 

f 


Devonshire 
vicar. Phyllis 
Stanford is 
really the wife 


ee 


of a Gloucestershire regimental captain. 
i i 
YN JOSHUA 
CLAIMS TO BE one of the first men 
to sing confidentially into the mike. They 
call them crooners to-day ! 
i i 
OHN C. MOORE, 


WHO HAS BEEN giving talks about. 


his fishing adventures in South Wales, 
specializes in travelling without a guide 
or a guide-book. Once he went to Anda- 
lusia by tramp steamer. He has ridden 
over the Sierra Nevada on a mule. 


i hi 


SME DUNNING- 
MOORE, SINGING in West 
Regional. and Empire 
broadcasts, has a queer 
hobby : she breeds fish 
in an aquarium. 
Under another name, 
she has given a talk 
on “Life in a Bowl’ 
in the West 
Regional Children’s 
Hour. When she 
has a day to spare 
in thé summer, she 
and her husband 
fill their motor car 
with nets and tin 
cans and drive into 
the Somerset marsh 


PA Prince — without 

Jim—whose ventriloquist 
act is one of the best in broad- 
casting. 


eReSiOs 


in Radio- 
land 


lands in search of tadpoles. 
She caught between five and 
six hundred last year. Most 
of them went to the Clifton 
Zoological Gardens. 

Yum-Yum, Miss Dunning- 
Moore’s golden chow, pre- 
sented to her after she had 
played the part of that name 
in a performance of The 
Mikado in Bristol, goes with 
them and enjoys the tadpole 
hunts. 


hi th 

REAT STUFF, 

THESE radio parties ! 
Last one I went to was Dawn 
Davis’—it was of the bottle 
type. Charlie Kunz played 
some of his famous piano 
medieys, Al Bowlly sang 
several numbers accom- 
panied, as usual, by Monia Littler; Nat 
Gonella played and sang in his own 
inimitable style, Bill Currie, Dawn Davis, 
Nat Gonella and Douglas Brownsmith, 
contrived to put over some very hot 
dance music. 


a 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TUNE IR 


ound the radio dial these artists are waiting to entertain you : (1) Alexander and Mose, 
radio’s premier nigger cross-talk act; (2) Len Fillis, the popular banjo broadcaster; 
(3) Bernard and David Kidd; (4) Mabel Constanduros and Michael Hogan—all 
dressed up for a Buggins sketch; (5) Margaret Bannerman, of stage fame; (6) Doris 
Gilmore, accomplished dramatic artiste; (7) the Gresham Singers—Hatherley Clarke, 
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TO THES! 


poppin Riley, Cecil Cope and Bradbridge White; (8) Jean Melville, 
B.B.C. vaudeville piamst; (9) the Busch Quartet; (10) Derickson 
and Brown, singer and. pianist respectively; (11) Peggy Cochrane, paustag 
in a piano rehearsal; (12) Victor Olof, famous for the concerts with his 
sextet ; (13) the Stratton String. Quartet, and (14) Jan  Berenska 
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In this little lady's votce are all the mannerisms and accents of radio 
and film-land’s best:known stars. Beryl Orde’s impersonations are 
the most unbelievable and uncanny feature of current broadcast variety. 


i 
\ 
i} 
i} 
| 
| 
i 


Fx an outsider to 
obtain a permit 


.to listen in to a 
play at Broadcasting House 
is a comparatively difficult 
achievement, but the inter- 
loper who receives a card 
to the actual Control Room 
is indeed privileged. Armed 
with this valuable passport 
he can proceed to the top 
floor, and there he will 
find (with difficulty) a door 
labelled D.C. (Direct 
Control). 

The room inside is of - 
normal size and has modern 
decorations like the rest 
of the building. There are 
several comfortable chairs, 
a loud-speaker in the 
corner, and in the centre 
stands the control panel. 
This resembles something 
between the stops of an 
organ and the dashbcard 
of a car, only much larger 
than either. It is covered 
with many knobs, each one 
labelled for a _ different 
studio, one or two for 
“echo,”’ and two big main 
centre ‘controls. 

Below are switches to 
signal to the different 
studios for their cues to 
speak. There are also tele- 
phones to the effects.room 
so that the controller can 
cali down should there be 
any hitches. 

There is only one pro- 
ducer who still controls his 
own shows, since this is now 
recognized as a great art 
in itself, and is in the hands 
of special people. Lance 
Sieveking, however, is a past-master in the 
art, and to watch him at work is indeed 


_ to be amazed. 
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The red light flickers in the room, the 
announcement booms forth from the loud- 
speaker, and the play begins. The first 
studio is turned on, and perhaps a little 
echo added for effect. 

Then a second character speaks and the 
volume has to be hastily readjusted for the 
different voice. An effect is faded in from 
a second studio, and some music from a 
third. The actors move to a fourth, and 
fifth, and then back to the first again. 

Manuscripts with numerous typewritten 
comments and time schedules keep every- 
one informed of the progress of the play 
and about which studio is being utilized 
at a certain time. 

The preparation of this is a matter of 
hair-breadth timing by a stop-watch in 
the almost eternal rehearsals which take 
place beforehand. 


& he ther a dull show, this,” apologizes 
the controller, between dexterous 
flicks of his wrists. ‘I’m afraid we’re 
only using six studios to-night. You should 
see it when there are ten of them going.” 


There is_a slight hitch, an infinitesimal 
pause. It becomes evident what is wrong : 
the leading lady has a husky voice! 
Seizing the telephone he calls down : “Take 
her a glass of water, quickly.”” The cough 
subsides, and the play proceeds smoothly. 
Presumably the glass of water has 
arrived. 


he door opens and a mild little man 
enters : 

“A report’s just come in from the 
provinces, sir.” 

“Go away, I’m busy,” says the controller, 
and he certainly is. Having tuned in two 
more studios and faded out the others, 
tried a spot of echo and then thought 
better of it, he looks up again and asks: 
“Well, what do they say?” 

“Unintelligible, sir.” 

“What do you mean? Inaudible?” 

“Oh, no, they can hear perfectly well, 
but they’ve just ‘phoned to say it’s un- 
inteiligible.”’ 

Sd a ° 


With praiseworthy imperturbability the 
B.B.C.’s most futuristic producer tunes in 
another studio and fades out the last one 
before he replies solemnly : 

“TI expect they were only trying to listen 
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THAT CONTROL BROADCASTS 


to the bits they weren’t meant to hear. 
Tell them that ay 

The orchestra is tuned to a loud 
crescendo, the voices cease, a seagull cries 
in the distance, and the play is over. The 
red light goes out, and a green one comes 
on in its place—the sign that all is clear. 

The controller gets down from his high 
seat with a bundle of notes to give his 
cast, and his head seething with still newer 
ideas for next time. And the following 
morning the newspapers are full of the 
fact that Lance Sieveking has discovered 
yet another technique—how to eliminate 
the microphone in a broadcast ! 
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Even if that may be a slight exaggeration 
there is no doubt that the technique of 
radio dramatic production is slowly but 
surely overcoming the great radio obstacle 
of blindness. It is being proved that sound 
can convey at least as much realism as the 
films of the pre-talkie era. 


he B.B.C. multiple-studio method of 
production, by which the sole success 
of a play ultimately depends on one pair of 
hands, is being taken as an example of 
“how it should be done”’ by other countries. 
And imitation is still flattery—even in 1934. 


A. ll through the summer 
rise broadcasting continues 

just the same as at any 
other time of the year. 
The dance bands, variety 
artists, concert orchestras, 
talks men, and _ singers 
are still there to entertain. 
Broadcasting, to some of 
the more popular stars, 
seems like all work and no play. 
Or is all their work play? 

Nevertheless, most of them find 
time to snatch a short time for a 
holiday. They are usually rush 
affairs, taken on the spur of the 
moment, and with the aid of a pin 
and an A.B.C. time table. 

Many of the variety people are 
taking busman’s holidays in seaside 
pierrot shows and concert parties. 
Leonard Henry and the Eight Step 
Sisters are at Worthing in the same 
show as Beryl Orde. 


onald Gourley and that popu- 

lar duo Jean Harley and 
George Barker will also be busy 
during the summer. Ronald is at 
Brighton in Follies of the Future, 
while Jean and George are at 
Felixstowe. There will be plenty 
of time for bathing in the mornings 
—and maybe a round of golf. In 
the early autumn they hope to 
find time for a cruise. 

Dennis Redhead and Hebe 
Haworth are taking a concert party 
to Sheringham for the duration of 
the summer. So it will be mostly 
work — except for their little 
daughter, Annie Marie. Her par- 
ents hope to find a little time to 
indulge in swimming before the 
show opens each day. 

Mario de Pietro, the Magician of 
the Mandolin, will not be heard on 
the air for some time. Reason is 
that he is now on a four months 
engagement at Shanklin, in the Isle 
of Wight. He was in the concert 
party there last year. “And very 
good fun it is, too,” says Mario. 
“There’s a delightfully free-and- 
easy atmosphere. I shall be acting 
and doing all sorts of things besides 
playing the mandolin.” He will 
be coming back to London and 
radioland at the end of September, 
when the seasiders return to the 
towns and work. 


M*® of the staff of Broad- 
casting House have already 
had their holidays. Thirty-two 
members of the B.B.C. Orchestra 
began their month’s vacation on 
June 10, and the remaining 
eighty-seven will be away until 
July 27. As soon as they are all 
back rehearsals will begin for the 
Promenade season. 

Adrian Boult himself had no 
plans when we asked him, and 
Howard Rose, the producer, is 


another who had not made up his 
mind. Fortunately for him, he has 
a. delightful country cottage near 


FOR A FEW WEEKS BRITAIN’S 
BROADCASTERS RELAX ’*MIDST 


(hen thes 


Sas ba 


SUNSHINE AND OZONE. 


Woking. where his wife, 
Barbara Couper, the radio 
actress, and himself can have 
a country holiday every week- 
end. 

Jean Melville, vaudeville 
accompanist, will certainly 
indulge in a little flying on 
her holiday. She-always does. 
“T hope to fly there—wherever 
it is going to be,” says Jean. 
“YT made my first flight in 
1921, and hope to have a 
machine of my own quite 
soon.” 

Harry Pepper is going for 
a motoring tour in Devon 
and Cornwall, seeing as many 
shows as possible en route. So 
we can hope for some new 
ideas—and maybe new stars 
—in Harry’s shows in the 
autumn. 

Joseph Lewis, after con- 
ducting a choir of 2,000 voices 
at the Harlech festival, wants 
to find a quiet little place in 
the West—‘with sand and 
sea and sun. And a radio set 
—it would not be a holiday if 
I was completely out of touch 
with this absorbing topic— 
broadcasting.’’ But the holi- 
day will be a short one, a: 
because Joseph Lewis has to 
roll the garden lawn. 
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Henry Hall is not 
sure what he will be 4 


oR stars snatch a few days by the 
sea with theiy kiddies. Above is | 
@ jolly photo of Enid Trevor | 
and Claude Hulbert | 
with the kiddies. On | 


doing. “Not any- : 7 
thing noteworthy,”’ the left is Rudy | 
he says. Les Allen Starita and his little | 

( 


is hoping to go on 
a flying visit to 
Canada if he can 
possibly find the 
time. 

Doris Arnold 
is spending part 
of the time at 
Totland Bay, 
Isle of Wight, 
‘‘where it’s very 
quiet and nobody dares to mention 
the B.B.C. to me.” The rest of 
her holiday will be spent at Edith 
Day’s lovely country house at 
Hindhead. 

B. Walton O’Donnell has these 
plans : “I hope to start off with a 
ten days’ cricket tour as usual, 
with a team founded by Clifford 
Bax, in Somerset and Wiltshire. 
After that, probably to ‘some- 
where on the~ Welsh coast,’ to 
surf bathe, or tickle trout in the 
mountain streams,’or golf, or tennis 
—anything, in fact, but to think 
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son now holidaying | 
at Shoreham. 


Bee ee 


of music or London.” 
John Watt has _ not 
decided on the date but he 
will go to Austria—where 
he has been twice before— 
to a lake near the Yugo- 
Slavian frontier. There, 
with his wife and son, he 
can go surf-riding, swim- 
ming, and bask in the 
warmth of the almost per- 
petual sunshine one gets 
there. ; 
Percy Edgar, popular 
Midland Regional director, 
has already had a month’s 
‘holiday on the South Coast. 


Other Midland Regional staff members 
have not made up their minds yet, for; 
in order to keep the broadcasting machine 
running smoothly, it is often necessary to 
take holidays at a moment’s notice, and 
at unconventional times of the year. 

The North Regional staff have, however, 
managed to arrange their holidays T. H. 
Morrison, the musical director, went to 
Rio de Janeiro in June, and Robin Whit- 
worth, the productions director, is now in 
Central Europe. 

North Regional people evidently favour 
getting away as far as possible, for Eric 
Fogg, the popular pianist and Children’s 
Hour artist, has just returned from a 
cruise to Palestine and Egypt. 


ll the many people who are going to 
Cornwall ought to envy A. K. 
Hamilton Jenkin, the West Regional 
broadcaster, who spends a large proportion 
of his time at St. Ives, Cornwall. But 
then, most of the West Regional people 
live in the delightful districts which abound 
near the various studios used for West 
Country broadcasting. 

Stuart Robertson.and his wife, Alice 
Moxon, are keen holiday makers. Stuart 
frankly confesses that he does not like too 
much work during the summer. He prefers 
golf, both his wife and himself being keen 
players. Part of their holidays is usually 
‘spent in Yorkshire, which is Alice Moxon’s 


native county. They 
like the district round 
Knaresborough and 
Harrogate, where 
there are plenty of 
opportunities for golf, 
and—at Harrogate— 
for bowls, which is 
another of Stuart 
Robertson’s hobbies. 
aa aa Sa 

Looe, in. Cornwall, 
is another venue for 
their holiday making. 
Then, just by their 
two selves, their little 
daughter being left in 
charge of her nurse at 
a house they have 
taken at Bognor for 
the entire summer, 
they hope to go to 
Sark, in the Channel 
Islands. That beauti- 
ful isle is ideal for 
tramping and_ climb- 
ing, but its moun- 
tainous crags and 
cliffs are certainly no 
place for a child. 

George Baker is not 
keen on organised holi- 
days. He likes to take 
them impromptu — 
and not in England, for in the course of 
his work he visits almost every seaside 
resort in the country. 

France is his favourite holiday country, 
but in October he hopes to go to Algiers, 
where he will stay at Oliver Baldwin’s 
villa which overlooks the magnificent bay 
known to thousands of cruising tourists. 

aa Sa Sa 

Jobn Morel will be spending a large part 
of the summer gardening. He has taken a 
beautiful cottage in the depths of Hert- 
fordshire and is making big alterations 
to the 


WHERE AND HOW 
THEY WILL SPEND 
THEIR VACATIONS. 
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dutiful parents, always choose a pleasant 
south-coast seaside resort with plenty of 
sand and safe bathing. They are shown 
disporting themselves with their two 
kiddies on these pages. 

Rudy Starita also gives 
his two little children a 
good time by the sea—at 
Shoreham, where he invari- 
ably takes a bungalow 
right on the edge of the 
beach for the duration of 
the summer, motoring down himself at 
week-ends. 

But Rudy’s favourite holiday centre is 
Florida, where he has often spent long, 
sunny days just lazing and bathing. 
Shoreham, he says, is the nearest thing to 
American beach resorts which he has ever 
discovered. 


live Groves has discovered a pleasant 

and little known place with a total 
population numbering round about a 
baker’s dozen. The address is—somewhere 
in Cornwall; a few miles from Land’s End, 
as a matter of fact. She intends to keep 
the actual name secret for her husband, 
herself, and her little boy and his school 
friend. 

The scintillating seas and sunshine of 
the Mediterraneanclaimed LydiaSherwood’s 
attention this year. Capri was the island 
she visited. This is her first holiday for 
two years, for besides broadcasting in 
radio plays she is invariably busy on the 
legitimate stage and before the talkie 
cameras. 

“A boat and Scotland” is Patrick 
Waddington’s ideal holiday: “I’m off to 
America to appear in a play there in 
September,” Pat explained, “but just 
before that I am hoping to have a few 
weeks on the West Coast of Scotland and 
also a short period farther north. I shall 
fish, shoot, tramp, and swim. I shall be 
alone. Scotland—and such a holiday—is 
my idea of paradise.” 


cotland will also see Fred Hartley, who 

will be motoring up to the Royal 
Course at St. Andrew’s for golf. The 
course is only a stone’s throw from his 
home village of Wormit, and Fred Hartley 
invariably visits it whenever he can spare 
the time. He likes the big open, lonely 
spaces while on holiday, and apart from 
golf and motoring, fishing takes up the 
rest of his time. 


Marjery Wyn, like 


eoty. Lar from the studiosthe ™¥,°*, °,* 
her husband, FAGio stars areenjoying “Myo 
always spead pat themselves on holiday. 5°) "2.0 
holidays at Witty. Maybe you yourselves *°"%,.“% 
they canside, swim, and Will meet and recog- °: 21174 
The Sof Lights and Sweet Mise them down onsome ‘isc. 
Rees oo partevol teanae sunny strand. axe 
but Austen-Croom Johnson have 


himself is taking John Burnaby on a 
voyage of discovery through the highways 
and byways of England. They have an 
old and battered car for the enterprise. 
Claude Hulbert and Enid Trevor, being 
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heard of it—which is the reason of its appeal 

to Marjery. Long, lonely days basking in 

the sun and bathing are her idea of the ideal 

holiday—she has been to Garren Haven 
(Turn to page 54) 
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to “‘Ig- chief at the B.B.C. 
norant ” is very particular 

(Pure Isle), valves about eggs,” states — 
are silvered because a writer. As radio 


we are no longer on 
the Gold Standard. 
¢ ° 

Have you heard 
of the surgeon who 
refuses to have his 
set made selective, 
because he so enjoys trying to cut some- 
thing out? 

4 * 

There are 500,000 different pieces of 
music in the B.B.C. Music Library. Or 
nearly as many pieces as our neighbour’s 
daughter tries to play in one evening. 
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“T love the silver strains of the B.B.C. 

Dance Orchestra,’’ writes a reader. And 
every one is Hall-marked. 
a - 

Technical hint: Should your set have 

choke trouble, try thumping its back. 

Aa 


Another technical hint: If you try to 
remove a valve, and it won’t budge, this 
shows that it hasn’t lost its resistance. 


° 
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We feel sorry for the fellow who took 
his set back to the shop and said that it 
emitted weird noises, only to be told that 
he had been listening to a Comers potary. 
Music Concert. 

Frank Titterton practises new songs in an 
aeroplane. Not only sparing his neighbours, 
but helping ee toa se high notes. 


Getting on as ell as can be expected— 
the door-to-door salesman who toured the 
B.B.C. studios selling five-shilling micro- 
phones for home broadcasting. 


a > 
In reply to Mike R. O’Farad (Roody 
Valley), we don’t think a wire wound 
round your picture of Uncle Herbert will 
make-a very effective frame-aerial. 
Sa * 
“Enormous preparation is necessary for 
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a Zoo broadcast,’ says a writer. The 
UUDOLAAUURANANUAGAAAGAUANONALAAMOMETECONRSE RUG NOUGTD CTA f 


ow that summer is here radio en- 
thusiasts are offered this . special 
walking-route. 
Your starting point is Clapham, close 
to Dwyer, and from here you catch the 


train to Sir Henry Wood. Alighting at - 


the Ridgeway Parade Station, take the 
road leading to 
Percy Bush. 

On this. route 
there is some de- 
lightful country, and 
after you have 
stopped to admire 
the Olive Groves (to 
the left of the Denier 
Warren), you will 
come across some 
sights of historical 


the 


are 


AND 
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Brothers were once members of the war- 


parrots’ talks, tor example, have to be 


ruthlessly censored. 


Aa Sa 
Stainless Stephen has his initials, 
“S.S.,” on the fiont of his car. Our dear 
old Aunt Emma says that’s nothing—she’s 
seen his initials on dozens of ships and 
lifebuoys. 
* ° 
Christopher Stone is known as “Polly” 
at Broadcasting House. And the Stone 
manner, of course, is called The Polly- 
technique. 
a ° 
In answer to A. C. Mains (Switching), it 
is only natural for your set to hum a lot if 
you use it in the bathroom. 
Sd > 
An American radio talk was given by a 
professor named Saul Nutz. Strangely 
enough, only seven thousand postcards 
arrived at the studio making the obvious 
comment. 
> * * 
Norman Long and Leslie Holmes are 
both bachelors. Which probably accounts 
for one, having a Smile and the other having 
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“s his ts the National Programme. We 

are taking you ovah shortly to the 

Queen’ s Hall to hear Shweinermutier’s 
Unfinished Operah, ‘Boozhic.’ It 1s appro- 
priate to say that had Schweinermutter 
been using a Pottah Easy-Flow Pen, he 
would no doubt have finished ‘Boozhic’ in 
scheduled tahm. 
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famous Stones, Christopher and Lew, 
rivalling those of Stonehenge. There is 
also the well-known Long of the Norman 
period. 

Also worthy of special mention is the 
famous old hostel, ‘‘ The George and 
Butcher,’’ responsible for many rollicking 
country songs. 

Now proceed to Woodhouse-and-Wood- 
gate, forking to the right of Bridgewater. 
These twin-towns form a popular Spa, 
where you may drink the Elsie and Doris 
Waters. 

Close by are the Gracie Fields, a great 
hunting-centre, haunt of the elusive Roy 
Fox, and meeting-place of the famous 
Martita Hunt. Proceed then to Nadja 


Green, where there is a good service of . 


trains from the Lupino Lane Station. 
They leave every ten minutes for the 
Junction at Topliss Green. 


_ Easy-Flow Pen.” 


a mies Dos 


artists perform to 
an unseen audience, — 
however, the eggs 
have to be bought in 
the usual way. 
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The Western 


ay 


time concert party, ‘‘The Roosters.”” This 
is how they got the name “Western 
Front.” 


UMieaeiae .- 
— 


Replying to ee McT. (Aberdeen), the 
chances of a bad earthquake in Britain are 
very slight, so we advise you to buy the 
shilling earth-tube in preference to the six- 
penny one. 

° Sd 

There has been some talk of reviving the 
old ‘‘interval knocks.’”” A new method 
suggested is to place microphones near the 
knees of nervous radio aspirants at 
auditions. 


° * 

SI challenge anybody to beat me at 
cooking,” declares Leslie Holmes. We 
don’t know whether he means fancy stuff 
or just good Holmely dishes. 


a m2 
“Stuart Hibberd’s ‘Good-Night’ set a 
fashion which many announcers copied,” 
says a writer. Lovers in the hallway at — 
midnight, however, still have their own: 
ideas. 
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“The first act of ‘Boozhic’ is concerned 4 
with the writing of a lettah by Grethel to her 
Ideal Lovah, and the agonies and doubts that — 4 
the writing of the lettah provokes. Of course, 
she was not using a Pottah Easy-Flow Pen. 

“The second act deals with the arrival of — 
the lettah at the Royal Palace, the quarrel 
between the young Prince Finckleplunk and 
his fathah, King Funckleplink the Nine- | 
teenth, the ultimate renunciation of the throne 
of Neumonia, and_ Prince Finckleplunk’s — 
journey to Upper Sctatica, where dwelt the 
lovesick Grethel. 

“The third act is concerned with the fit ofa 
remorse which ovahtakes the young Prince on 
his way to Upper Sciatica, and his tearing fe 
Grethel’s lettah into shreds, a thing that would 
nevah have happened had it been written 
with a Pottah Easy-Flow. 

“*Boozhic’ ends with the Prince en route : 
to another country. 
What Schweinermut- 
ter intended should 
happen after this will 
never be known. 

“You are invited 
to describe, how you 
think ‘Boozhic’ 
should end. For the 
best effort we are 
offering a _ Pottah | 


ve are five intimate 
snapshots of 
Marjery Wyn, the 
highly-popular 
vadio star, in her beautiful 
garden. This is located in 
delightful Buckinghamshire 
not far from Sir John Reith’s 
house, which is also famous 
in the county for its garden 
beauty. 
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— concert relayed from _ the 
“| White Rock Pavilion, 
Hastings ...we are now 
taking you over to the Grand Hotel, 
Eastbourne ...a broadcast from the 
Pavilion, Bournemouth .. .” 
During the summer months listeners 
are being provided with more 
frequent relays from the 
seaside. Apart from 


(Ks 


y 4 
a? 


the fact 
that round Bri- 

tain’s coastline are 
some of the finest orchestras 
in the country,-in some intan- 
gible way the seaside atmosphere 
seems to get past the microphone. 
There is real vitality in a seaside 
orchestral relay. Some of the tang of the 
sea creeps into the playing. 


hile Tom Jones and, before him, 

Sandler have made certain seaside 
hotels such as the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, 
famous to millions of listeners all over the 
country (many of whom have never been 
to the seaside), the B.B.C. Outside Broad- 
cast experts are realizing that the jollity 
in the atmosphere of some seaside resorts 
is worth capturing. 
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So, one by one, newcomers such as the 
White Rock Pavilion, Hastings, are being 
added to the B.B.C. list. Even during the 
winter months the B.B.C. intend carrying 
on an extensive relay programme from 
this seaside resort. 

But what are these places like? Let’s go 


Orchestra on the concert 
platform in the White Rock 
Pavilion. 


the round ‘of 
some of these popular 
centres at the seaside from 
which the B.B.C. is carrying 
out relays... let's form 
mental pictures which will 


"he Hastings Municipal enable us to obtain more 


enjoyment out of our radio 
listening when, later on, we 
hear the announcer saying : 
«|, Relayed from the White 
Rock Pavilion.” 

The White Rock Pavilion 
at Hastings is one of those ambitious 
modern buildings—part of 
the big extensions 
being carried out 
by the 


Hastings 

municipal author- 

ities. Although it looks 

like a cube of white rock itself, 

the Pavilion really takes it name from 

the part of the sea-front called the White 
Rock. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the cliff face 
from which this part of the front is supposed 
to take its name is no longer white, but 
is mainly green, for on this part of the 
clifis are the luxuriant White Rock 
gardens. 


R®& at the pier entrance, near the 
bandstand and a prominent war 
memorial, is the Pavilion from which the 
B.B.C. carries out its relays. It can seat 
1,700, and as it has a programme syllabus 
divided into sections rather similar to the 
sections of.a Queen’s Hall programme, one 
might be excused for imagining that the 
White Rock Pav- 
ilion is a provincial 
“Prom.” centre. 
And yet, the 
Municipal Orches- 
tra, under Julius 
Harrison, does not 
play high-brow 
stuff all the time. 
The programme 
schedule is ar- 
ranged into three sections, one of which is 
definitely light music, another popular, and 
a third, certainly, of the Queen’s Hall type. 
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CReminc noe s 
Pavilion, from 
which Sir Dan God- 
frey and the orchestra 
broadcast. 


But it you have heard some of the 
recent Sunday broadcasts from the White | 
Rock Pavilion, you will realize that the -. 
average programme material is very 
acceptable not only to the 1,500 or so 
people in the Pavilion, but to millions of 
listeners. 

There is a new programme schedule 
every week and, of course, as you can 
gather from the programmes, the B.B.C. 
does not miss many of the Julius Harrison - 


appearances. 


jae now for the man who broadcasts 
“TI do’ Like to be Beside the Sea- 
side”? for his signature tune—Reginald 
Dixon, of the Tower Ballroom, Blackpool. 
As most of you must know, the 
Tower buildings, in which the ballroom — 
s situated, take up a big part of the 
Blackpool front, and although opened in 
the late Victorian era, they are still 
very modern and pleasing. The 
Tower buildings, which are 
owned by the Black- 
pool Corpora- 
tion, are 


dominated by 
the famous Black- 
pool Tower. 

Like a miniature Eiffel Tower, 
the Blackpool Tower watches over 
the other buildings . . . and, of course, 
Reginald Dixon is not the only item of 
interest in the Tower buildings! A 
number of restaurants, cafés, exhibitions, 
and even a zoo and an aquariumi all find 
a place in the Tower buildings, but the 
ballroom itself has one of the biggest 
cinema organs in the world, and is of out- 
standing interest. 
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Although the ballroom was built in 1899, 
it is nevertheless very imposing, and will 
take 3,000 couples on the floor. A new 
floor has just been laid and, after a 
short break in these regular 
broadcasts while repairs 
were being carried 
out and while 


you that 


Reginald Dixon was on tour, the Black- 
pool broadcasts have now been resumed. 
Reginald Dixon is of. great assistance to 
the B.B.C., because he is the only “cinema 


organist’? who can broadcast in the 
evenings. The real cinema organists are 
hampered, of course, by the fact that 
films are being shown at these times. 
aa + + 

There is another outside broadcast 
centre at Blackpool—the Imperial Hydro 
Hotel. Here, in the Palm Court, the hotel 


orchestra, directed by Laddie Clarke, 
gives regular broadcasts. 

Laddie Clarke is an 
Englishman, born at 


Bromsgrove, 


Worcester- 
shire. He began 
broadcasting in July, 
1931, after various engage- 
ments in Manchester and district. 
He plays good music mostly, but, as 
listeners know, he also includes a SO, 
proportion of dance tunes. 


he Imperial Hotel is on one of the 
highest points of the Blackpool front, 
and is an attraction to thousands of 
holiday-makers who go to the Palm Court 
to hear Laddie Clarke 
broadcast. The Court, of 
course, has a great deal of 
glass and marble work 
about it, the dominating 
colour being green. Right : the 
M oe ® v the 
Laddie Clarke’s broad- E 

astbourne. 

casts are too well known —— 
to need description, ¢ 
but I must tell oy 


(Oj the left (below) is 

the ballroom at 
Blackpool's Hydro. 
lounge of 
Grand Hotel, 


when the orchestra is on the dais an 
illuminated signboard is switched on so 
that the audience in the Palm Court can 
see the programme. 


And now for the Grand Hotel, East- 
bourne, where three “generations”’ 
of musicians have made 


nation-wide broadcasts. 
Albert Sandler 
used to be 


by ee 


: Pe oe leader of 


the hotel orchestra, 
and when he decided to 
leave the seaside air for a 

London engagement the popular Tom 
Jones took his place. Now Tom Jones 
has taken another engagement, and has 
left the job to Leslie Jeffries. 

The orchestra plays at the far end of 
the lounge hall every day, but, of course, 
the broadcasts are only taken from the 
Grand Hotel about once a fortnight. 

Non-residents can always 
orchestra when it is not broadcasting, but 
the limited accommodation (about 400) 
makes it essential for the management to 
tefuse admission to non-residents when 
Leslie Jeffries is “on the air.” 

The wonderful acoustics of the 
Grand Hotel lounge have made 
the orchestra 
famous 
everywhere. 


a 
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hear the 


The room is nearly re 
forty feet high, peer, IL 
has. two ae 


balconies, and 
is certainly a very 
cheerful place in which to 
broadcast, the predominating 
colours being cream and green. 

Why this lounge is the most perfect 
broadcasting studio that could be con- 
structed isa complete mystery. Never- 
theless, the fact remains, and acoustically 
the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, concerts 
are the finest relayed by the B.B.C. 


AS even more modern broadcasting 

centre is The Pavilion, Bournemouth. 

This is instantly connected in the minds of 

thousands of listeners with Sir Dan Godfrey. 
This Pavilion, like a huge super-cinema, 

cost a quarter of a million pounds to build, 

and is not finished yet. At the 

present time the stage at the 

Pavilion is being en- 

tirely reconstructed 

at a cost of 

£22,000. 


PR adio conducting always seems to 
me to be rather hike an account 

~ Of the flight over Mount Everest 
which I read recently. 

Spread out below the aviators was one 
of the sublimest spectacles known to man, 
but, contrary to their desires, they had 
little time to observe it. The concentrated 
efforts of their brains were directed towards 
the technical details of flying. Their eyes 
had, of necessity, to be glued to the 
numerous dials and instruments on the 
cock-pit dashboards, if the flight was to 
have scientific value. And 
they flew back with only a 
very fleeting impression of 
what they had seen: 

The man who conducts an 
orchestra for the purposes of 
broadcasting suffers from a 
similar sensation of defeated 
purpose. To conduct any 
musical combination is 
wonderful experience. To 
conduct a great orchestra in 
a great work is one of the 
greatest artistic thrills ever 
vouchsafed to a musician. 
But, in radio conducting, 
there is little time to enjoy 
the thrill. There are all the hundred and 
one details of broadcasting technique to be 
considered. sae 

The- primary source of anxiety is the 
clock. Is the programme going to finish 
in time? Will it be necessary to cut the 
last item? Will the programme run short, 
leaving a ten-minute wait at the finish? 

However careful the preliminary timing 
of the programme, the conductor always 
frets over this point. He is often making 
mental calculations as he conducts. If he 
finds, near the end of his programme, that 
he has ten minutes in hand and twelve 
minutes’ material to play, then he has to 
decide on a cut. His decision has to be 
conveyed to the orchestra. A system of 
signs has to be employed, so that there is 
no break in the playing. The conductor 
has to be sure that every man in the 


rs) 


. is to look at the clock. 


orchestra has received the sign, otherwise 
there is a catastrophe. 

His first action at the end of the concert 
‘Done it in time,’’ 
he murmurs with relief to the announcer. 
No comment, you will notice, as to the 
beauty of the music or the magnificence 
of the playing ! 


Ad * ° 

Another little worry is the question of 
balance. “‘Are those horns too loud for 
the microphone,” he wonders. “They 
sound all right in the studio, but . ...” 
He glances anxiously over towards the 
control cubicle. The engineer raises both 
thumbs reassuringly—the signal that all is 
well. 


There’s more in conducting than 


STICK-WAGGING 


By JONAH BARRINGTON 


Then there is the terrible “white light.” 
When the white light comes on everybody 
knows that something is wrong, but 
nobody knows what. It is a signal from 
the control room. The engineer immed- 
iately telephones through to the control 
room to find out what the trouble is, and 
the conductor just goes on conducting. 
After a few minutes agonized suspense, 
the engineer creeps in, puts his mouth to 
the conductor’s ear, and whispers, “Or- 
chestra swamping the soloist,” he may 
hiss, “keep ‘em down if you can.”” The 
conductor nods... and keeps-on con- 
ducting. 

* 5 ° 

Another disturbing point. Radio con- 
ductors have to be contortionists as well. 
When a complicated lay-out is being used, 
involving a large orchestra, a chorus and a 
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Stanford Robin- 
son raises his 
baton and the 
B.B.C. Theatre 
Orchestra begins 
an hour of music. 


group of soloists, 
the balance men 
may find it neces- 
sary to place the 
chorus behind the 
conductor. The 
soloists may be on either side of him, 
while his orchestra will be in front. It is 
then that he needs four arms. To direct- 
a French horn on the far horizon, a line 
of sopranos behind the back, to keep an 
eye on the score, and to accompany a 
soloist on the left is no mean feat. 

Add to this, in the case of productions 
conducting, the necessity of wearing head- 
phones to hear what is taking place in 
another studio, of following a script for 
cues, and of keeping an eye glued on the 
studio. lighting 
signals, and it will 
be seen that radio 
conducting is not 
so much a source of 
spiritual uplift as a 
fount of mental 
anxiety and bodily 
distortion. 

Neither do the 
preliminaries to the 
broadcast help mat- 
ters. In the case of 
public conducting in 
the public concert 
hall, there is an 
audience to create 
atmosphere. There are flowers round the 
conductor’s rostrum. Everyone is waiting 
for his appearance. The orchestra, spick 
and span in evening dress, are in their places, 
busily tuning. 

There is the sense of an “‘ occasion,’’ and 
it helps to key the conductor up to the 
top of his form. He comes in to take his 
bow an inspired man, ready to show the 
world what he is made of. 

Now glance into the studio, ten eee 
before the start of a broadcast orchestral 
concert. The players arrive in twos and 
threes, in work-a-day clothes. They stand 
about in groups, discussing the latest foot- 
ball results. The ladies powder their noses, 
pat their hair and gossip. 

Slowly, as the time for 
transmission draws near; 
they wander into their 
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ey ou know them as the Carlyle 
Cousins, but you do not know that 
they are the three little maids 

from school—the Royal Academy of Music. 

When three young Academy ladies set 
up in harmony as The Carlyle Cousins, 
because ‘“‘Carlyle” is a lucky stage name, 
and achieve the success which, in three 
years, these have, one must either believe 
that they are enormously talented—or 
grant the reality of superstition. And we 
prefer to accept the former theory. 

¢ a * 

The Carlyle Cousins owe their existence, 
as such, to the ingenuity of TrissieThornton, 
the blonde lady in the centre of the trio 
who organized the act. She is probably 
more familiar to you-.as Cecile Petrie, 
ex-crooner to Carroll Gibbons and, for 
a short time, Charlie Kunz. She was born 
at Nairn, Scotland, and began her singing 
career at the 
age of thirteen, 
shortly after 
which she won 
a valuable 


Introducing the .. . 


burgh, and in- 
tended to be a pianist, but her 
talent for singing soom became obvious, 
and she studied under Caroline Hatchard. 

Their early excursions into variety were 
not attended with conspicuous success. 
Just as they were beginning to lose hope, 
however, their gentle crooning voices were 
overheard by one of Ambrose’s boys who 
happened to be in some rehearsal rooms 
just when they were. 
ome up and let Bert hear you,” he 

said. They did, and after a brief 
audition, Bert arranged for them to broad- 
cast with him regularly. This was their 
first taste of the microphone. 

Finding, after a while, that their engage- 
ment with Ambrose interfered somewhat 
with their independent ‘ vaudeville per- 
formances on 
the air, they 
left the band to 
concentrate on 
radio work. 


scholarship at the Royal Then they went into 
Academy. Cc A R | Y [ _ Bobby’s Howes’s popular 

When she was seven- show, Tell Her the Truth, 
teen, Trissie left the at the Saville Theatre. 


Academy of Music and 
toured the numerous 
cinemas with a reper- 
toire of ballads and light 
songs. Then she heard the Boswell Sisters 
on a record and got inspired. So back she 
went to the Academy and began to talk 
business with Lilian Taylor (whom you 
will recognize as a dark edition of Jean 
Harlow) and Pauline Lister, now no longer 
with the team. Lilian comes from Edin- 


COUSINS 


At the end of this run, 
Pauline returned to her 
mother in India, and 
her place was filled by 
Helen (‘‘ Tinker”) Thornton, who, of course, 
is Trissie’s sister. Helen had no idea of 
entertainment as a career, and actually 
took a secretarial course with the idea of 
going into business. But, with Pauline 
back in India, she was persuaded to forget 
her typewriter and try harmony instead. 
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The Boswell Sis- 
ters are the Carlyle Cousins’ 
heroines, from a professional point 
of view, but in private life all three of them 
are ardent film enthusiasts—their bedroom 
walls being liberally bespattered with 
pictures of the big noises of Hollywood. 


¢ ° a 


They are keen sportswomen—golf, tennis, 
and swimming being their favourite 
games. 

And they have a terrific liking for 
practical jokes—none of their friends is 
safe when they are in their joking mood. 


f course, a vast amount of their 
working day is spent rehearsing. 

From early morning onwards they sing 
over and over again to obtain the precise 
thythm which is the wonderful feature of 
their act. 

The precision of, their singing has a 
parallel in their real lives. They have 
many tastes in common, and their actions 
throughout the day are largely identical. 

The Cousins have shown conclusively 
that British singers can do this intricate 
harmony singing of modern dance tunes 
quite as brilliantly as anyone from the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


* ° 5 


We shall hear a lot more about the clever 
Carlyle Cousins. They are only just on 


the upward curve of the rise to stardom. 


FROM THE 
BAND BOX 


C6 here is still trouble brewing in the 
} ‘matter of dance bands’ outside 
broadcasting fees. 

It is not so long ago, of course, that these 
bands got nothing for their services, with 
the exception of the original Savoy 
Orpheans who, when broadcasting first 
commenced soon after the war, were paid 
twenty-five guineas a session. : 

Because the O.B. bands were not paid 
by the B.B.C. and, in fact, had no direct 
engagements to broadcast at all since the 
contracts were always made with their 
employers, the leaders felt themselves free 
—as indeed they were—to accept from 
music publishers financial inducement for 
playing and popularising specified tunes. 

+ aa > 

It was a thoroughly bad state of affairs 
aggravated by all sorts of abuses against 
the listeners’ interest, so that after terrific 
pressure from the newspapers, and after 
several wild and wholly futile disciplinary 
measures, the B.B.C. decided to pay the 
bands and place them under direct con- 
tract and supervision, the better to control 
their conduct. 


“each case was to be fixed at £40. 


Undoubtedly this was a step in the right 
direction, but unfortunately only half a 
step because it appeared that the fee in 
I use 
the word ‘“‘appeared’’ because of subse- 
quent developments with which Iam about 
to deal. 


| Eva pounds for so much work and the 
services of so many musicians was, of 
course, inadequate. The provision of 
special orchestral arrangements of con- 
stantly varying programme numbers, which 
is vitally necessary to broadcasting suc- 
cess, is a most expensive item. An 
ambitious leader could easily spend the 
whole of the £40 on this item alone. 

The inadequacy of the fee soon made 
itself felt. True, the principle of payment 
was effective in cutting out flagrant song- 
plugging bribes, but the band leaders had 
to devise a new way of remaining in pocket, 
so very soon they started to exert pressure 
on the publishers to provide the arrange- 
ments gratis, refusing otherwise to play 
the tunes which the publishers were 
producing. 

This process of extortion is still bleeding 
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WHAT ARE THOSE 


the publishers white, because they have 
either to maintain an expensive staff of 
orchestrators to produce the “‘toll’’ or 
else to pass over the equivalent in cash to 
the leaders for the wholly fanciful purpose 
of paying the leaders’ own band orchestra- 
tors for doing the work direct. 

The listener, too, has suffered, perhaps 
unconsciously, in that the arrangements 
provided in this way and exacted under 
duresse have borne the stamp of unwilling 
effort. 
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As though all this is not vicious enough 
in itself it has now been disclosed that the 
£40 fee’ is by no means a fixed one and, in 
fact, only pertains to a favoured few of 


-the West End bands; others of not less 


eminence had had to accept, under pro- 
test, much less—even as little as half the 
amount. ; 

Moreover, in the provinces the paymen 
have been infinitely more ludicrous, as some 
broadcasting bands have been doled out 
with a paltry £10—and less—so receiving 
a fee which could only cover the cost of 
one single special orchestration ! 


his is a sorry state of affairs 
when one considers the enormous 
income from broadcasting and 
the fact that the B.B.C. is 
virtually the employer of the 
bands during the period of 
the broadcast. The semi- 
condonation of current abuses 
on the part of the ill-rewarded 
band leaders leaves the whole 
question in a most unseemly 
position. 

There are, of course, always 
two sides to every difference 
of opinion, so that it is only 
fair tv the B.B.C. to 
point out that, except for 
nosy busybodies - such as 
myself, the listening public 
would know nothing of the 
problem and would therefore 
remain blissfully satisfied in 


ack Jackson and his 

wife are now proud 
parents of a strapping 
young son, John—but 
heis known as Junior. 


their ignorance, feeling that 
the dance music on the whole 
is quite satisfactory. 

But just because the public 
appears to be®satisficd does 
not supply any cogent reason 
why there should not be an 
improvement, and since the 
listening public is served by 
a monopoly it requires 
“agitators’”’ like myself to 
see that the B.B.C. carries 
on its work, pure and 


DANCE BANDS WorTH ? 


unsullied, like Caesar’s wife. Even that 
good lady might have got up to all sorts 
of indiscretions had it not been for the 
danger of detection, of which her eminence. 
must have assured her. 

I am all on the side of those whose cure 
for such evils is the abolition of outside 
broadcasting, except in such cases as 
exceptional concerts and recitals which 
could not take place in Broadcasting House. 

The dance bands should be employed on 
merit, only to play purely for the radio 
from the studio, and should be rewarded 
by such sums as would make the engage- 
ments worth while in themselves, and 
which would make a disciplinary dismissal 
from the air of such financial consequence 
as would forbid the risk of it. 


hat is a statesmanlike and moral 
recommendation, purely constructive, 
logical and impregnable against argument. 
Now that the summer is with us, Henry. 
Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra, 
more fortunate than their colleagues in 
the cold outside world, will be leaving the 
B.B.C. for their well-earned vacation. 
Very few musicians in ordinary jobs 


get holidays at all—let alone paid-for ones 
—so that in this direction the B.B.C. is a 
pattern of humanity asan employer of bands. 

What, however, will be done to fill 
the breach created by the official band’s 
departure? 

In previous years the deputy arrange- 
ments have not been very striking, and it 
has always been in the nature of a relief 
to listeners when the holiday makers have 
returned to their labours. 

In my view there is only one logical 
person to be entrusted with the task of 
deputising for Henry Hall, and that is Ray 
Noble, who is conceded by so many judges 
as being one of the most practical and 
inspired dance musicians in the whole world. 
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Noble used to be Jack Payne’s ace 
arranger when J. P. was with the B.B.C., 
so that he couples with his vast musical 
knowledge an invaluable experience of 
radio balance and control, which, allied 
with his exceptional recording experience, 
fit him likea glove for broadcasting purposes. 

I don’t know, of course, that the B.B.C. 
haven’t already considered him, or that 
H.M.V. would release him anyway, or even 


whether he would accept such an engage- Aa ai 


ment, but what I do know is that the 
B.B.C. are in a better position than any 
other entertainment organisation in the 
universe to secure the best of talent if they 
want it. Even if they do not want it the 
public does, and that should go for everyone. 
No sooner had Bert Ambrose composed 
his differences with the B.B.C. to the 
extent of agreeing to return to Saturday 
night broadcasting—alternately with 
Henry Hall instead of consecutively— 
than a tremendous offer came his way to 
play a seven-week summer engagement at 
Biarritz during August and September. 
We have gained him only to lose him 


again, seemingly. But have we lost him? 
Once again we have the case of the pro- 


phet finding more honour in a country E 


AI 


Sree yascd 


other than his own, for the French bookers 
look upon the capiure as a supreme 
triumph and French transmitters have bid 
so heavily for the band’s services during 
the period that it will be on the air every 
night, dividing its work between Poste 
Parisien and Radio Toulouse. 
5 ha + 
There have been no striking debuts, 
deaths or scandals among the broadcasting 
bands during the last few weeks—up to 
the time of writing. Geraldo and his Sweet 
Music have _ scored effectively, Austen 
Croom-Johnson’s ‘‘Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music’”’ has maintained a delightful stan- 
dard, Billy Cotton has put out an interest- 
ing programme from the studios ahd the 
old stalwarts have more or less maintained 
their form. 


By DAL 
SEGNO 


bove: Herman 

Darewski whose 
band ts at Bridlington 
this month, and (left) 
Billy Cotton, whose 
studio broadcast. was a 
high spot of recent pro- 

grammes. 


G srcuany en ae 
women’s voices “Sy 


are capturing the “@” 
ether of Europe. Everywhere ~ ; 
women announcers are being “&) 
engaged to assist—and even sup- a 
plant—the men who have held hitherto 
undisputed sway for ten years. 

In the south and south-east of Europe 
listeners especially favour women an- 
nouncers—the broadcasting authorities in 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Switzer- 
land, and Rumania, all use women an- 
nouncers almost exclusively. 

In the north women announce for special 
programmes only—such as those for women 
and children. British listeners did not 
like the B.B.C. try-out of a woman 
announcer, and in Germany men announ- 
cers recently won a national popularity 
competition. But at the same time there 
are many German woman announcers who 
fill a useful duty by relieving the monotony 
and somewhat mechanical sound of the 
male voice announcing any and every 
programme. 


isteners to overseas programmes hear 
these voices every day. Who are the 
personalities behind these voices? What 
are their: names and their jobs? There 
are thirteen important women whose voice 
can be heard easily in this country. 

At Milan, the powerful Italian station 
which can be picked up anywhere in Great 
Britain, is Luisa Rizzi Marconi, dark and 
youthful-looking (Photograph No. 8). She 


is the principal announcer at the station, 
and is a niece of the famous radio inventor 
with the same name. 


Ss 


The 
other Ital- 
jan broad- Se 
casting stations Be rr 
—Rome, Naples, Trieste, “ 
Genoa, Turin, and é & 
Florence—also _utilize = 
women announcers al- 
most exclusively. Trieste 
has Italy’sfamousgolden- 
voiced announcer— 
Jolanda Swizza (No. 6). 

In Switzerland, one can 
hear the voice of Angele 
Golay at the Lausanne 
station (No. 4). She is 
immensely popular with 
local listeners, who have nick- 
named her “‘ Hortense.”’ 

At Lugano is Signorina Nini 
(No. 2) whose voice is well 
known to British listeners on | 
account of its remarkable | 
purity and melody. 

The Berne authorities have [ 
recently given up women 
announcers. This has caused | 
something of an outcry in the | 
vicinity, for their voices were 
very popular. The reason for 
this move was not because of 
their lack of efficiency 
but because changes 
7 were continually necessary 
) owing to the fact they got 
4 matried within a short time 
+ of becoming announcers and so 
getting famous ! 

At the powerful Budapest station 
there is Lili Filotas (No. 3), and 
) another woman announcer at the 
| Hungarian station is A. Von Gesco 
(No. 7). The huge aerial power of 

this station—120 


one of the two 
new women an- 


for Bucharest. . x 


eK agda Cret- kilowatts — gives 
zoiu, the these ladies of the 
Poy prams micro phone a 
cng woman an potential audience 
noukcer’-0t the 2 of yeraillions (i of 
Bucharest trans- people every day. 
mitter, where : ae power- 
STOLE tie -uropean 
sels adasetA dec transmitter staffed 


_planted men. by a woman an- 
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nouncer is Prague, where M. M. Tomanova 

officiates (No. 9). She is usually in 

charge of the broadcast news bul- 

letins. 

Sa 5 + 

At Bratislava, another 

~ Czechoslovakian 
Be station, M. Hara- 
cova is the 

™, principal 


announ- 


.. : 
Cpe. Lizica “eee 
Poruznic, 


nouncers chosen 


cer (No. 1). She is one of the most youth- 
ful women employed in broadcasting. 


n Germany, where the women announ- 

cers are used chiefly for the early evening 
programmes when women and children are 
catered for, there are many voices well 
known in this country. At Hamburg, 
Trude” Meinz (No. 10) announces the 
frequent gramophone record recitals broad- 
cast from that station. 

But probably the most important 
German woman announcer is Margarethe 


Wolfe (No. 5) at the Frankfurt station 
supplying programmes to all South-West 
Germany. She shares her duties with one 
male announcer, and also broadcasts talks 
in the women’s hours. 


hat women can make the best an- 
nouncers is indicated by the experience 
of the Bucharest authorities. A look-out 
was kept by the authorities for new an- 
nouncers for the 150-kilowatt station, 
Radio-Rumania, which will be on the 
air later in the year. The search, however, 
was no easy matter, and when finally a 
competition was instituted it was found 
that while the number of competitors for 
this. much-coveted post was very large, 
that of the suitable applicants was 
astonishingly small. 
The committee who held the fate of 
the 200 men and women entrants 
in their hands and had to decide 
> on the merits of as many 
» different voices were 
sorely perplexed. As 
» regards “talking 
capacity,’’ 
_ both the 


women nearly 
all imagined 
themselves potential 
record-breakers. Unfor- 
tunately, these © brilliant 
hopes were soon dashed, for 
before the microphone it was not 
enough simply to speak plain Ruman- 
ian. Mere fluency of tongue was of no use. 
What was wanted was that the embryo 
announcer should be able to speak 
pleasantly, clearly and distinctly. In 
addition, the voice had to have a captivat- 
ing quality—something siren-like that 
would hold the listener with its charm. 
It was just this, however, that nearly all 
the voices lacked. 
a4 aa a4 

The would-be men and women announ- 
cers had merely to read a few news items. 
Then there were the local corn-exchange 
prices, their complicated figures constitut- 
ing the first obstacle in the examination. 


Invisible Women 


EREaSI@Oz 


CONTINENTAL STATIONS HAVE 


NO SEX-BIAS 


Lastly, there was an item of sports 
news reporting the result of a baseball 
match between two American teams. 
The names composing the teams were of 
the tongue-twisting type to Rumanian 
people. 

Out of the 200 candidates only eighteen 
were admitted to a stricter tosh, and 
finally only eight 
persons were 
selected to 


serve a 
month’s trial 
from the local 
stations in order 
that listeners also might 
have some say in the 
matter. Of the eight selected 
candidates only two women were 
fortunate enough to be engaged. 
They are both young and pretty, and 
can be heard broadcasting from the 
Bucharest station on 364 metres. Their 
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IN ANNOUNCERS 


mames are Puia Vasilescu and Lizica 
Poruznic, and they are assisting the 
former woman announcer at the station, 
Magda Cretzoiu. 


he two men announcers will continue 
to broadcast occasionally, but their 
chief work is now the instruction of the 


newcomers to the microphone. 
>. 


There seems little doubt that 
women announcers will be more 
_ widely engaged in the future. 


Europe has proved con- 
clusively that their voices 
.can be distinctive and 


. captivating, and they can 
», be distinguished one from 
“\ another more easily 
\ than a man. 

, For the fact is that 
women cannot banish 
their emotions so well 
as men, with the 
result that there is 
more feeling in an 
announcement by a 
woman. 

Of course, this is 
a defect in many 
broadcast announce- 
ments. News bul- 
letins undoubtedly 
require to be 
read without a 
trace of bias or 
insinuation in 
one direction or 
another, by an 
inflection of the 
voice. Here 
men. are happy 
on their own 
ground. 


bove: Puia 
Vastlescu, 


at Bucharest. 
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POWDER 


A DOSE A DAY KEEPS 
ACID AWAY 
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BIRLEY’S ANTACID POWDER is so out- 
standingly efficacious that we offer to GIVE 
you your first Tin (exact size of illustration). 
Advanced research work has evolved this new 
stomach remedy. It is surer and quicker in 
action than anything medical science has ever 
before been able to offer to sufferers. Birley’s 
is Tasteless, Odourless, and Harmless, and ab- 
solutely safe to take at all ages and at all times. 


IT WILL ONLY COST YOU 
td. STAMP TO TRY THIS 


RAPID - ACTION REMEDY FOR 


INDIGESTION | ACID STOMACH 
FLATULENCE | BILIOUSNESS 
PALPITATION | SLEEPLESSNESS 


ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY 


—sudden change upsets the digestion. 


TAKE BIRLEY’S AWAY WiTH YOU & 
KEEP YOUR STOMACH ACID-FREE 


Don’t let change of air and food upset 
your stomach this year and spoil the first 
days of your Holiday. A dose of Birley’s 
Antacid Powder instantly ‘“‘quietens’’ 3 
disturbed stomach by destroying the 
excess acid. It is a good plan to take a 
short course before you go away. You will 
then enjoy perfect digestion. = 


SOLD ONLY IN 1/3 3/- 5/- TINS 
By Boots, Taylors, Timothy Whites and all Chemists 
The 9d. tin is put up for FREE Trial only, and is net for sale 


COUPON No. R.M.3 


To BIRLEY’S ANTACID LTD. 
16, Northdown St. , King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


I have not previously tried Birley’s Antacid 
Powder, so send me FREE 9d. Tin Post Paid. 
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YOGO HAMA =. 


(Continued from page 17) 
ambitions,”’ responsed Sir Stone. ‘‘Com- 
petition in the connoisseuring profession 
are more keen as razor-blades, and many 
of the best connoisseursters have been put 
on ¥% time.” 

“Will you kindly depict me a message to 
Hon. readers of THE Rapio MaGAzINE?”’ 

“O yes. You can inform same that the 
wireless radio has non-dubitably come to 
stay, and I venture to make bold that, as 
time goes on, more and more persons will 
take up this so fascinating sport. It are 
hygienic, non-dangerous to persons of all 
ages and, though it costs ros. p.a., this are 
infinitely less than cost price.” 

“Permit I should offer you a 1,000 
thanks, Sir Stone,’’ I informed. 

“Kindly to not mention it,” responsed 
Sir Stone beamishly. ‘‘Any time you are 
this way, kindly to pass by and welcome.”’ 

© + 6 

There seems to be some slight doubt about the 
authenticity of this interview, because Christopher 
Stone says : “I am glad to think that Herr Yogo 
Hama emerged from my home with such a 
pleasant impression of his welcome. I was not 
aware of his visit, but remember the gardener 
telling me that he had lately thrown out a foreigner 
who was loitering in the garden and who pro- 
fessed to be a one-piece odd man in search of a 
job. The conversation was evidently less terse 
than ha led me to believe.” 


HAROLD RAMSAY 


(Continued from page. 19) 
whenever anybody near by in the audience 
starts a sneezing or coughing fit. So, for- 
give me if sometimes I come over the air a 
little too loud to you. Iam only drowning 
someone’s sneezes. 

I am not ordinarily a superstitious per- 
son, but experience has made me very loth 
to play Gershwin’s ‘“‘Rhapsody in Blue” 
right through, although, of course, I use a 
few bars of the symphony every day as my 
signature tune. Curiously enough, every 
time I have played the complete sym- 
phony some il] luck has befallen me. On 
one occasion in America the bad luck took 
the form of an aeroplane crash—which 
doesn’t do anybody any good. 
England a slip on the stairs and a broken 
ankle have been among the legacies I have 
inherited from the rhapsody. 


IT’S PICTORIAL 


Creat for some of the photographs in this issue 

is due to Blake for fashion pictures ; Kenneth 
Collins for Cecil Dixon, Jean Melville ; 
“Le Dernier Cri’’ for Beryl Orde; Claude 
Harris for Percy Bush, Harry Tate, Walford 
Hyden, Enid Trevor, Sidonie Goossens, Lance 
Sievehing, Len Fillis, Gresham Singers ; Hughes 
for Bertha Willmott, Jan Berenska ; Navana 
for H. Sterndale-Bennett, Sir Henry Wood ; 
Tunbridge for Elizabeth Pollock ; Kay Vaughan 
for Stratton Quartet; and Dorothy Wilding for 
Gertrude Lawrence, Evelyn Laye, Natalie Hall, 
Frances Day. ‘ 


TOBACCO HABIT 


You can conquer it easily in three days. Improve 
your health. Prolong your life. No more stomach 
trouble, no foul breath, no heart weakness. Regain 
Manly Vigour, Calm Nerves, clear eyes, and superior 
mental strength. Whether you smoke a pipe, cigarettes, 
cigars, take snuff, or chew, get my interesting tobacco 
book—worth its weight in gold. Posted free. Write 
to-day. Address:— EDWARD J. WOODS, LTD., 
167 STRAND (777TB), LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A WARNING TO 
STOMACH SUFFERERS 


The amazing cures effected by Maclean Brand 
Stomach Powder, even in cases where all else has 
failed, have brought on to the market so many 
imitations of its name and appearance, that you 
must be very careful to insist on. the original 
product, bearing the signature “ALEX C. 
MACLEAN.” 

The formula of Maclean Brand Stomach Powder 
depends for its effect on its very accurate balance. 
Any inaccuracy in its composition, any impurity 
in an ingredient can render it practically useless, 
and the price at which some of these imitations are 
sold makes it obvious that they cannot be com- 
pounded with the care and equipment used by 
Macleans Ltd. 

The success of the original Maclean Brand 
Stomach Powder is largely due to the fact that 
only the highest grade ingredients are used, sifted 
through the finest silk to ensure that the powder is 
perfectly smooth, fine, pure and clean. All its 
intricate mixing and blending is carried on under 
the watchful eye of highly qualified chemists under 
strictly hygienic conditions. Even the very air is 
cleaned for your greater protection. 

Health is too important to risk for the sake of a 
few pence. 
friends advise them always to see the signature 
“ALEX C. MACLEAN ” and always to ask for it 
under the full name of Maclean Brand Stomach 
Powder. To ask vaguely for “ Macleans’ is to 


risk getting an mferior article. 

The genuine Maclean Brand Stomach Powder is 
never sold loose but only in bottles in cartons. 
All good chemists stock it at 1/3, 2/- and 5/- in 
Powder and Tablet form. - 


Unsightly Hairs 
Removed 
—New Safe Way 


_ You simply spread a’soothing balsam over your skin 
and remove it in a few seconds to find every single 
disfiguring, superfluous hair lifted out by the very root 
—and the skin left marvellously smooth and white. 
Nothing like this amazing new method has ever been 
known before. It is not electricity, not a temporary 
“‘surface”’ remover, but is scientifically designed to end 
hair growth PERMANENTLY by lifting out the very 
hair roots until they can never grow back again. No 
bother, no unbearable pain, no irritation. Whole pro- 
cess is quick and simple—absolutely safe and harmless 
—almost as easily applied as cold cream. 

FREE BOOKLET. Send at once ‘for interesting FREE booklet 
and full details of special trial offer to:— 


DERMAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
(Dept. D2567), 3, Lower John Street, London, W.1 
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CILOREAL 
permanent tint for fascinating 
eye-brows and lashes. _ 


Withstands sun, rain, and 
sea-bathing. Complete with full instructions 4 
and eye-palette - - - / = 


Obtainable from ‘‘ Boots” and all other high-class 
chemists and hairdressers. 


Descriptive brochure on request : 
C. Nestle & Co. Ltd., 48 South Molton St., W.!- 
SS 


BE TALLER! 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN of ALL AGES 


Two minutes to apply. 


Oonvincing Testimony 23d. 
stamp —_s,. M. ROSS, 


When you recommend Maclean’s to ~ 


expect by now many of you 
are beginning to prepare for 
your summer holidays. Well— 


it promises to be another hot summer, so 


I hope you will all have a very lovely 
time—which brings me to the subject 


of summer frocks. I have come to the 
conclusion that one of the best materials 
for these is shantung. 

You can now buy it very cheaply and 
in such a variety of soft, pretty shades, 
plain or patterned. It washes and irons 
up so well and seems to wear for ever. 
I personally am always a very good 
idvertisement for shantung during the 
summer months. 

¢ * ¢ 

Last month I referred briefly to the 
attractive clothes which Barbara Cooper 
always wears. Barbara, as you know, 
is the wife of Howard Rose, the 
B.B.C. producer, is a very 
delightful person and a 
great favourite with every- ¢— 
one. She was looking very 
smart early -one evening «—— 
a few weeks ago when she —~— 
arrived at the B.B.C. for a ° 
rehearsal of Frederica. 


Gre was wearing a frock and coat in 
that lovely deep maroon shade which 
I think is so attractive. The little hat 
of the same colour which she wore with 
this ensemble was faintly suggestive of 
the old tricorne style, and over the back 
of the brim were curled a most intriguing 
row of little ostrich feathers, dyed to 


match. The whole ensemble 
was exceedingly smart and 
suited her perfectly. 

As Herr Tauber was 
filming at Elstree all day 
we had to have all our 
principal rehearsals of 
Frederica in the evenings, 
and the final one on the 
Sunday before the broad- 


Seca of gold wire have © 

been used by Galeries 
Lafayette for this striking 
necklace, joined at the front 
by gold rings. 


his picturesque hat, 
by Marshall and 
in 
polished straw, is an 
ideal one for sunny 
days. The band of 
flowers is also made of 


Straw. 


Snelgrove, woven 


cast. While rehearsing, and during the 
broadcasts, Herr Tauber always used to 
remove his coat, collar and tie, and to 
wear a heavy silk smoking jacket. His 
energy and vitality were quite amazing, 
as he always came to the B.B.C. to 
rehearse after having spent the whole 
day from 9.30 filming, and, believe me, 


there is nothing more exhausting than a 
day’s work under the hot lights of a film 
studio. 

However, even this did not seem to 
sap his vitality and keen sense of 
humour, and we all enjoyed the 
honour of working with this great 
singer immensely. 

Vera Lennox, who was 
also in the cast, was 
looking very sweet on 
the night of the first 
broadcast of Frederica. 
She wore a simple black 
evening frock, and over 
it a black velvet coat 
with a flared basque at 
the waist which dipped 
slightly at the back. 
Round the edges of the 
coat was a narrow strip 
of ermine. The whole ensemble 
- suited her piquant, rather 

boyish little face admirably. 

Vera amused us a 
great deal by her attitude 
in front of the micro- 
phone. She always faced 
this little object, which 
| causes havoc in so many 
' artistes, in a rather defiant 
manner, with her legs 
slightly apart, as if to say 
to it, “‘ Who’s afraid of the 
big bad ‘ mike ’?” 
7 saw Wynne Ajello at a 

recent B.B.C. rehearsal 
looking as sweet as I’ve ever 
seen her look, although she 
always wears very attractive 


Onn 


DO RIS ARNOLD “ Alice-Blue Gown” from 


continues on 
laby in Blue”’ 
in this second 
beautiful 
was very 
proud be- 


clothes. On this occasion she was taking my idea for 
dressed in a smart suit of a soft blue this model, and had 
material—ice-blue, I believe, is the it designed on the 
correct name for this particular shade. lines I had sug- 
The suit was relieved by touches of dark gested. The frock 


brown and white—a 
brown and white silk 
blouse, brown gloves 
and shoes, and a brown 
and white handbag. 
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Her hat was of a 
pretty soft straw in 
the blue shade, with 
the brim turned back 
off her face. Blue is 
Wynne’s favourite 
colour, and I think I 
can safely say that you 
will nearly always see 
her in one or other of 
the many shades of 
blue there are. 

I went with Edith 
Day to Worth’s, the 
dress designers, one 
afternoon recently. 
She was being fitted 
for the two _ stage 


frocks they were designing 
for her appearance at a 
London music-hall. 
a ° + 
One was of white linen, 
with bright emerald green 
shoulder straps, over which 


taffeta cloak, cut in a very 
striking and original design. 
She wore this for the first 
part of her act, a selec- 
tion of refrains of 
songs from her Drury 
Lane successes and 
the lovely “Why did 
you kiss my _ heart 
awake?”’ song that 
she sang so beauti- 
fully in the broadcast 
of Frederica. 
The second 
model was 
for the blue 
scena at the Y 
end of her 
aie act, after 
she had sung the famous 


Irene. The thirty-two 
girls with her danced 
to the “Rhapsody » 
in Blue,’ and then 

Edith sang “ Lul- 


gown. I 


cause she 
did me the 


great honour of 


aA the top of the page ts 
Vera Lennox, whose 


evening gown worn during 


her recent broadcastis 
described by Doris Arnold 
this month; and on the right 


is a three-prece ensemble 


= 


Modellus in novelty knitwear 
for the holidays. It has the 
fashionable pleated shoris and 
a jacket to match over a white 


gersey sun top. 


was worn a bright green- 


was of very deep night blue net with 
a very full skirt—the fitter told me 
it took twenty-four yards of silk net 
to make this frock. Over it was worn 
a, very smart little coat covered with 
sequins of the same shade of blue. On 
hér head she wore a very intriguing 
beret, also covered with the sequins. 
5 a4 Sa 
While I was at the dress designers I 
was made to try on a beautiful evening 
coat which Edith had’seen on 
a previous visit, and thought 
would suit me. It was of 
black ring velvet, full 
, length, with a slight dip 
at the back, and had three- 
quarter length magyar 
sleeves of ermine. 
It was really very 
lovely, and I’m 
afraid I 
ar shall have 


to buy it. 
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jewelled non- 
maynetic lever 
movement. 
vibra- 
‘tion and dust 
proof. , 
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= CLEANER. 
mee NO WICKS. 

NO SMOKE. 
NO PUMPING. 
NO PRIMING. 


Tilustration 
shows a 


3-BURNER 
STOVE with COST LESS THAN 
High Shelf. D 
Prices from PER HOUR 
£3 19s. 6d. 2 PER BURNER 


The more you know about Oil Stoves the more you 
will appreciate the “EVERITE.” The Burners are 
wickless and give an intensely hot blue flame with No 
Smoke, Soot or Smell, and the heat is concentrated 
directly under the utensil, therefore no waste of fuel 
or heat. 
It is simple and easy to work—just a turn of the handle 
and the Stove is ready to light. Requires no Pumping 
or Priming or Daily Cleaning, and there is absolutely 
no fear of creeping wicks. 

ing is quick, and oil fuel cheap. Quite as efficient 
as gas or electric stove and costs much less—only 14d. 
per hour per burner. 
The ‘““EVERITE” means cleaner, better cooking, with 
less time spent in the kitchen. 
Write for descriptive Leafiet No. R.91 and particulars 
of our Free Trial Offer. 


“EVERITE™ 


WICKLESS OIL STOVES 


HENDERSON SALES Co. (1932) Ltd. 
56/58, Chaseside, Southgate, London, N.14. 


Telephone: Palmers Green 0160. 
Also obtainable from the Army and Navy Stores, 
Victoria Street, and other leading stores. 


GALLERY OF SINGERS 


GOLDEN-VOICED 
SOPRANO 


hen a child can play ‘God 
W Save the King’’ at the age of 

three, it seems fairly certain 
that she is destined for a musical 
career. Kate Winter thought so. but 
her parents decided that music was 
too precarious a profession to be 
desirable. 

So the idea of becoming a pianist— 
which she preferred to singing at that 
time—was shelved in favour of school 
teaching. In spite of this, she still 
kept practising on the piano. One 
day, a cousin, Grace Day-Winter, who 
was herself a singer and_ tutor, 
recognized the potentialities of Kate 
Winter’s voice as being even more 
promising than her pianistic abilities. 

Soon she was winning prizes as a 
sweet-voiced soprano, combining it 
with teaching the three R’s. Marriage 
eventually gave her more time to 
devote to her studies of singing. 

With the advent of broadcasting, 
Kate Winter found her real metier. 
Her voice proved ideal for microphone 
work—and sopranos whose voices did 
not blast were few and far between in 
the Marconi House days of the B.B.C. 
She broadcast almost every week, and 
her appearances now far exceed the 
200 mark. 

Apart from broadcasting work, this 
golden-voiced soprano has appeared 
in Promenade concerts under the baton 
of Sir Henry Wood, and with such 

. choral societies as the Liverpool and 
Leicester Philharmonics. 

She is fond of motoring, with art- 
needlework as her favourite hobby. 
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Convenient 
Home Trial 


Offer 


The Special extending- 
back design of _ this 
Ambron Nu-Style Corse- 
lette allows the body to 
be bent or straightened 
without any discomfort- 
ing movement out of position. 
It simply expands and con- 
tracts in easy teléscopic fashion, 
with the actions of the wearer. 
Extending 
Back allows 
this without 


Model, 
strong striped 
pink Coutille 
with soft web 
net brassiere, 
underbelt abdomen control, 
rustproof steels and four sus- 
penders, costs only 8/11, and 
may be tried on at home for 1/- 
}deposit. The balance may be 
paid in one sum of 7/11 or in 
monthly instalments of 2/- as 
you prefer. Use coupon below 
to enjoy the latest invention 
in figure support and comfort 


NU-STYLE MODEL COUPON 


: Please send me, on approval, a new Ambron Nu-Style : 
; Model, at present price of 8/11. My measurements are: : 


owed ‘Hips .... | A | 
’ Sizes range from 30-in. to 46-in. Bust. 4 


; I enclose 1/- deposit, with 4d. postage, and will : 
: remit balance of 7/11 either in one sum or by monthly 
; instalments of 2/-. If not satisfied, and-I return the : 
: goods at once, unworn, you will refund my deposit, 
State Bust and Hip measurements, and 
enclose Coupon with full name and address 
and postal order crossed thus / /. 
(Overseas and Irish Free State, full cash only.) 
: Radio Magazine, July, 1934. No. 343. 
: Post your Order at once to— : 
: AMBROSE WILSON, Ltd., 343, Ambron House, : 
; 60 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. : 


We SR) A 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Removed by Electrolysis at Home 
The Vandre Home Electrolysis Outfit now enables 
any lady to remove disfiguring hairs in privacy at 
home, saving pounds. The only known permanent 
way, removing each hair and root completely with- 
out any discomfort, leaving the skin lovely. It 
has never failed. Indispensable to modern woman 
and so simple a child could use it. Guaranteed. 
Complete, with full instructions, 24.4.0 ; or 20/- 
and 10/- monthly. Trial free. Illustrated brochure 

free, in plain envelope. 
VANDRE LTD. (Dept. M12), 189, PITT ST., GLASGOW 


Scott and, right, 
Sidonie Goos- 


bove: 
Marjorie 


sens. 


ou have probably heard of the 
_. ‘grooming’ that film _ stars 

undergo. Untamed beauty is 
made more sophisticated looking. The 


stars learn all the exciting bits of make-up . 


technique and gay little tricks of the trade 
that make just that amount of difference. 
These things can make sirens out of church 


mice and, mgst important of all, they spell . 


glamour. 

Radio stars go in for “grooming’’ too, 
but they attend to it themselves in their 
own homes. In that way it is easier to 
follow their example than the film star’s, 
because everyone is busy nowadays. Home 
treatment takes up less time, besides saving 
one’s pocket. 


AB first person whose beauty secrets I 
managed to extract was Natalie Hall. 
I found her at home in her new flat, which 
she has had decorated in a very attractive 
modern way. She was married only last 
November to Barry Mackay. 

When I arrived she was having lunch by 
herself. I noticed her menu was a slimming 
one—salad, stewed prunes, and a glass of 
milk. Nobody could criticize her perfect 
figure, but she is wise enough to be careful 
over her diet all the same. 

5 + > 

Her eyes are the loveliest I have ever 
seen—wide china-blue ones, with a very 
sweet expression. She has pretty fair hair 
and a beautiful skin. 

That skin has given her endless trouble 
because it is far too dry. You know what 
discomfort that means, besides being hope- 
less for make-up. However, she looks after 
it so well and remembers to keep it rather 
moist, so the result is perfection. 

“TI never touch my face with water,” 
she said, pushing her salad plate away. 
“That would be fatal for my dry skin. But 
I clean it very thoroughly two or three 
times a day with cleansing milk. 

“When I get up in the morning I cover 


Pa: he eS ee aU ee ee 


xeoming We 


HOW DO RADIO STARS ASSIST 


NATURE? THIS 
-VEALS THEIR 


my face with 
skin food and 
leave it on 
while I am bathing, doing my 
manicure, and putting on my 
underclothes. Then I smooth 
some of it off with a fine towel, 
leaving a certain amount on my skin. I 
have ice for my face every day, and apply 
it each morning before making up. I wrap 
the ice in some butter muslin, then rub it 
gently over my face and neck. 
Sa 5 + 

“The remainder of the skin food left on 
my face saves me from feeling the ice too 
acutely. When I make up I use a liquid 
foundation, then apply my rouge. Then on 
top of my rouge and foundation I smooth 
a slightly greasy vanishing cream and 
powder over.” 

When she finished telling me this I had 
to hurry away to see Frances Day. She 
was having a singing lesson with Mrs. Percy 
Pitt, who looks after so many famous radio 
voices. 


H: pupils have to sing into a micro; 
phone, while their songs are relayed 
into an office next door, so that Mrs. Pitt 
can go away and judge how they “‘come 
over.” 

There is a secret about Miss Day which 
I simply cannot keep to myself. 
taking up serious singing as well as her 
cabaret work, and according to Mrs. Pitt 
she has “‘a lovely little voice, rather small, 
but with a beautiful quality.” 

“And now about this dark hint from 
my beauty knowledge,’’ Miss Day smiled 
her half-mischievous smile. Then she grew 
serious again. “I can give you a good tip 
for night make-up. It takes some courage 
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BEAUTY CULTURE. 


Winn. 


She is” 


ARTICLE  RE- 
SECRETS OF 


atalie Hail (left) | 
XE and Anona at first, but when you see how 
————_ effective it is in electric ight || 


everything is all right. Don’t 
put on any rouge at night. Use a cream 
foundation and powder all over the face 
with deep rose-coloured face powder. 
“Have your eyes very heavily made-up, 
and use those false eyelashes if you can 
wear them. Choose a vivid lipstick and 
silver-green eye shadow. That is a very 
‘interesting’ make-up for the evening, and 
the deep rose powder makes your skin look 
glowing instead of pale and cold.” . 


reached home to find Bertha Willmott 
had come to see me on her way to sing 


at a charity féte in the country. She is — 


making a great hit with her old-time songs. 
When she comes in after a long day’s 
rehearsing, and her eyes feel tired and ~ 


strained, she has a good reviving treatment ~~ 


for them. 
+ + + F 

“T have an eye-bath first, with a sooth- — 
ing lotion made from a weak solution of 
boracic,and warm water. After the eye- 
bath I make little pads of cotton wool 
soaked with lotion, and lie down for ten 
minutes with them packed on my eyelids. — 
After that my eyes feel fresh and do not ~ 
get tired so quickly.”’ : 

Just as Bertha Willmott left, m came 
Enid Trevor. She was leading her baby 
daughter, Jacqueline, with one hand and 
an Alsatian with the other. While she sat 
and talked to me the baby and the Alsatian — 
played together on the floor. Miss Trevor 
is tiny, vivacious, and very pretty. She 


Mary 
Benedetta 


wore a grey suit with a blue hat and 
jumper that exactly matched her eyes. 

“T must tell you about the new kind of 
permanent wave you can have called a 
radio perm,’ she said. ‘It takes half as 
long as the usual kind and is not in the 
least nerve-racking and painful. There is 
no danger in it either. You have your 
curlers made (only not so many as usual). 

“The heaters are warmed separately and 
then clamped on to your curlers. The 
actual “perming’ takes place while they are 
cooling off instead of when they are heating, 
so you can walk about quite safely while 
they are on your head.” 

aa + oa 

I burst in on Sidonie Goossens to find her 
diligently practising on her harp. Her 
stay-at-home dress consists of grey flannel 
trousers, a vivid scarlet jumper with a high 
neck and short sleeves, and many-coloured 
plaited shoes. She always looks beautifully 
groomed and has very nice short hair with 
a natural wave. Her face is attractive and 
unusual, while she has a brilliant person- 
ality. 


rayne should have seen me this morn- 
ing,’’ she laughed. “I spent the 
whole morning with my face plastered 
over with astringent cream. Then when I 
took it off and put on my make-up I felt 
toned up and fresh and smooth. Another of 
my favourite treatments is the white of 
egg treatment.” 

“And your hair?’’ I asked enviously. 

“Ah, now that is my best secret. I have 
a special lotion made for me, which I nick- 
name ‘beer,’ because it is largely made of 
hops. I rub that in every day and it saves 
me having any hair trouble.” 

The next person I saw was Marjorie 
Scott, the American radio star, who is 


(eee to right: 
Enid Trevor, 
Bertha Willmott, 
and Frances Day. 


over here on 

a visit and 

has taken 

part in two 

broadcast 
plays since she 
came. 


DF Omeyaonu 
know,’’ she said 
vehemently, ‘I’ve 


been just horrified 
at the way English girls put 
on extra rouge and powder in 
the middle of the day all on 
top of the old make-up. Then 
they think they look beau- 
tiful ! 
“American girls clean their 
faces thoroughly five or six 


The Modern Way 


@ Do you know that multitudes of people, 
nowadays, lose excess fat without starving? 
Look about you—note how slenderness pre- 
vails. Everywhere you see the amazing results 
of this new way of treating obesity. 

Modern science has discovered that a great 
cause of excess fat lies in a weakened gland. 
That gland secretion helps turn food to energy. 
When it is lacking, fat piles up and vim goes 
down. 

Doctors, the world over, now feed that 
lacking factor to the over-fat. And the 
method has largely changed the world: 

Marmola brand Antifat Tablets present this 
method in right form, at small cost. A famous 
medical laboratory prepares them for that pur- 
pose. People have used them for 25 years— 
millions of boxes of them. The slender figures 
which surround you now are due largely to the 
factors in Marmola. Modern doctors know 
that. 
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times a day and 
start their make-up 
all over again. They never 
go out without a complete 
miniature outfit for cleans- 
ing and make-up in their 
handbag. That is why they 
always look so fresh and 
beautifully made up, just 
as though they had stepped 
out of a beauty parlour 
only five minutes earlier.”’ 
¢ + a4 
Anona Winn is another radio 
star who always looks very 
lovely. She is petite and 
slim—her lovely figure being the result 
of careful dieting and exercise. Every 
morning she does five minutes’ simple 
exercising. 


3” has a horror of ever becoming stout 
—and looking like the traditional 
singer. Apart from the simple exercises 
in the morning she has little opportunity 
for any others, for her work keeps her 
perpetually busy. 


* + + 


But she likes to go horse-riding whenever 
she has time during the week-ends. She 
owns a fine animal all to herself—and is an 
accomplished little horsewoman. 

She considers riding a splendid form of 
exercise for women who have time for 
little else. 


No secrets about Marmola. The complete 
formula appears in the booklet—tells you 
exactly why the weight drops and vim comes 
up. 

Go try this method. All other ways are 
bound to fail if this gland cause is not cor- 
rected. Ask your slender friends who have 
used Marmola. Go do what they did—now. 

Marmola brand Antifat Tablets are sold by all chemists 
at 3/- per box or sent post paid on receipt of price by the 
Marmola Distributing Agency (Dept. 52), 86, Clerkenwell 


Road, London, E.C.1. Send this coupon or write for our 
latest book, a two-day sample free, and our guarantee. 


MARMOLA DISTRIBUTING AGENCY | 


(Dept. 52), 
86, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Please forward two-day sample of Marmola, 
Booklet and guarantee form—FREE. 


Gastritis, or Gastric Catarrh, 


WHAT YOU LIKE 


NO MORE GASTRITIS, ACIDITY 
and PAIN AFTER EATING 


‘YOU need not suffer a Single Day longer from Mealtime Discomfort. Thou- 
sands of sufferers from Acidity, Heartburn, So 


Fermentative 


ur 
Wind, Flatulence, Fullness after 


Dyspepsia, 2 
Meals, and all forms of acid indigestion have been cured by Shadforth Acidity 
Tablets (No. 1077). Popularly known as “ White Lions.” - 


Why restrict yourself to a narrow diet? 
unpleasant after-effects by the aid of “ White Lions.” 
easier in five minutes. Note the steady improvement; clean tongue; moist mouth and throat; flat- 
ulence vanished; long sour face replaced by such broad, sweet smiles that your friends marvel at the 
magic change. Ask for “White Lions.” Prices: 1/4 (72), 2/6 (144), 7/- (432 Lions) with directions. 
A trial will convince you and make your mealtime happier ! 


Eat in moderation and enjoy your favourite dishes without 
This prescription is non-purgative—you feel 


POSITIVELY—The World’s Finest Remedy for Indigestion ! 


ONLY A TIRED HEART— |WOMEN OVER FORTY 


THAT’S ALL 


Doctor Recommends Prescription that 
Always Brings Relief and says 


‘“HEART DISEASE IS 
RARE; don’t be alarmed 
because you suffer from 
palpitation or pain near the 
heart. If it isn’t indigestion, 
it’s overstrung nerves.” 
Shadforth Tonic No. 632 
(known as “Blue Lion Fox 
Nuts”’) will strengthen the 
nerves, steady the heart, and 
tone up stomach and kidneys 
—doctors recommend them. 
Don’t imagine yourself into 
an illness; have a good rest, 
take the prescription and be 
normal in a few days. Pri 


Hearty cent 
2/6 (72), 4/6 (144), 13/- (432 
pills). 


Health 


Can be taken alternately 
with No. 470 (Brain 


Sparkieea\eauhimarkad This prescription prevents 


benefit. See paragraph palpitation, faintness, heart 
below headed “Depres- failure, tremblings, run-down 


ise Fe haar each condition, and stops that 
YEARS YOUNGER. 


falling-to-pieces feeling. 


NEED THIS TONIC 


WOMAN’S MIDDLE LIFE TONIC. 
Just the thing to get through those difficult years and 
re-establish your health. A gentle tonic for stomach, 
heart, nerves, and blood—exactly what your doctor 
gives you. Does not purge or constipate. Improves 
appetite and complexion. Removes depression and 
languor. Gives courage, hope, and a new lease of life. 
Also the best tonic for anaemic girls and nursing or 
expectant mothers. Ask for Shadforth 


Preseription 
No. 2,457—the critical time tonic. In boxes at 2/6 | 


(72), 4/6 (144), and 18/- (432 pills). 


WINTER COUGHS and COLDS 


™E Chest and Lung Tonic 


NEW 

One of the latest products of the Shadforth Labora- 
tories, prescribed for Common Winter Coughs, Colds 
and Chest Troubles in adults when As and 
Bronchitis are absent. Gives quick relief and comfort, 
promotes restful nights; good for aged or consumptive 
patients. When mixed with sugar and water, as 
directed, makes 2 pints of the world’s best Chest and 
Lung Tonic. Shadforth Preseription No. 617. 

PRICE, 3/- PER BOTTLE. 
USE THIS SOOTHING, WARMING LUNG TONIC and 
STOP THAT COUGH ! 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


: REJUVENATE YOUR ARTERIES, 
STRENGTHEN’ YOUR HEART, COME OFF THE 
DANGER LIST. 


Blood Pressure Breakdowns are absolutely unnecessary 
Steady heart action, 


giddiness, premonitions 
of collapse, and sleeplessness; it leads to permanent 
within 


BLADDER COMFORT 


NO MORE DISTURBED NIGHTS. 

sa ot cae is ems ui mnie it disturbs 

one’s i ou mild, soothing antiseptic 

bey Ss Shadforth “ Bladder Comfort ” (Wo. 385), 

t acts like a charm. It is prescribed for chill on 

bladder and kidneys, burning, cystitis, prostatitis, leg 

pains, rheumatism, sciatica, etc. Don’t worry yourself 

into a nervous wreck. Get immediate relief and 
comfort with the proved remedy. 


Shadforth Preserip- 
tion No. 285. Prices : 2/6 (50), 4)6 (10), 13/- (300 pills) — 


“NEVERILL 


OLD SALTS 


A Spoonful A Day Keeps The 
Doctor Away. 


a 
The best morning Saline for 
Biliousness, Constipation, Dis- 
ordered Stomach, Sluggish Liver, 
Bladder and Kidney Troubles, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Feverish- 
ness, Obesity, etc. Drink it first 
thing every morning. Tasteless 
with your tea. 

For Sparkling Eyes, Clear Com- 
plexion, Tip-Top Fitness, and 
Joie de Vivre. 

Prices, in air-ti 
(Preseription 565 


t canisters: 
) 6d. and 1/-. 


SHADFORT 


DEPRESSION 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, BRAIN FAG, LOSS OF MEMORY, 
DEBILITY AND NEURASTHENIA 


are quickly banished by ‘‘ Brain Sparklers,’’ the greatest of all mind and 
nerve tonics. These magic pellets cure mental depression, relieve the strain on i 
the brain, make you brighter in an hour, and a new man or woman in two days. i 
“Brain Sparklers” dispel Absentmindedness, Loss of Memory, Despon- 
dency, Fear of Failure, Frowns, Irritability, Lassitude, Neurasthenia, 
Run-down Conditions, Sleeplessness, Weakness. Doctors prescribe 
‘* Brain Sparklers ’’ for Civil Servants, Editors, Journalists, Lecturers, 
Pressmen, Politicians, Preachers, Teachers, and all Brain Workers. 
“Brain Sparklers’’ (Shadforth Prescription No. 470). 
Don’t fail to try this wonderful! tonic. 


Prices : 1/9 (25), 3/3 (50), 6/- (100). 


THE MIGHTY MODERN TONIC FOR BRAIN AND NERVES 


Boots, Taylors, Timothy Whites, and leading chemists either hold stock or gladly 
obtain to order at a few days’ notice if required to do so. 


can always obtain by return of post from :— 


Qualified Dispensing Chemists, 


(Wept. R.M.109), 49 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C.4, and Branches 
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A proved remedy. 
It does not harm the heart or stomach. 
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;CATARRH and! 


1 COLD in Tue NOSE 5 
[Is NOT A TRIFLING} 
MATTER I 


is often the first step to 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bron- I 


Ask for 
Diseases. You can prevent 
his by prompt use of 
“SI Catarrh 
** which has liter- ff 
ally worked wonders in thous- FT 


ands of cases, It will give you 
immediate relief and comfort. 


fp Ask for No. 
331/T. are 
In case of difficulty you Ii definitely present, or 
: ac _ ere is no need for an 
PRESCRIPTION Wier 
SERVICE LTD. moderate er oT cen 
J ment for. Tonsils Aden- 
olds (No. 331/FAD) 


2 -an: you tell me something about 
Miss E. Booth, Barugh Green, 
Barnsley. 
os ey ee 
Commander King-Hall was born in 1893. 
He comes of a 
famous naval 
family. He fought 
im the Battle of 
futlanas Ts 
married and has 
three daughters. 
He began broad- 
casting 1m 1930. 
¢ + 
“Ts Nat Gon- 
ella married.’’— 
JoanO’Donoghue, 
ti Carlisle Parade, 
Hastings. 
oy 
Yes, and he has 
a little daughter. 
Sd + 
Dan VWellart 2 its 
Tubby .Harold’s 
weight? ’’—Miss 
M. Cooper, Barton 
Road, Stretford, 
Manchester. 
ide tr er 
Tubby weighs 14 
stone. His height 
is 5 ft. 34 in. 
¢ ¢ 
““Who are the 
members of Syd 
Lipton’s Grosve- 
nor House Band?”’ 
—John Park, 
Dagenham, 
Essex. 
Syd Lipton, conductor and violinist. 
Ronnie Ogil- 
vie, pianist and 
singer. 
PRIZE Micky Lewrs, 


first saxophonist, 


Q U E S T I Oo N Charles Price, 


t ter 
“Is John watte|%7s! Hunpeier 
married: and if so, is 


she a radio artiste.’’— es Craig 
M. Colegate, Beresford R onaad tein peter. 
Square, Woolwich, S.E. : 
Bob Lamont, 

ney Reet) bass player. : 

Buddy Ham- 


_ John Watt's wife—who mond, trombonist. 
as seen above surf-riding Jock — Jacob- 


on holiday im Austria| son drummer 
with her husband—ts | ayq vocalist. 
known professionally as Roy Martin, 
Angela Jeans, the well- | ponoy saxophon- 
known writer of children’s ist, vocalist and 
Stories. arranger. 

Harry Thorne, 
guitarist, banjotst 

Ten shillings will «be | and clarinetist. 
paid to the sender of the Jimmy Goss, 
question which is produc- | saxophonist; he 
tive of the most interest- | also plays the 
ing reply. accordion. 


° * 


Commander Stephen King-Hall.”’— 


ohn Watt and his wife on 
holiday at Velden, Austria 


be ee 


INFORMATION BUREAU art dorcnie any 


“A friend of mine says that Henry 
Hall announces all his numbers. Is 
this correct? ’’—-Enid Greene, Pinner 
Road, Harrow. 

pe dd vod 

Your friend 1s wrong; Henry only 
announces at the beginning and 
end of his pro- 
grammes. At other 
times George 
Hodges, the band’s 
manager, acts as 

announcer. 

> oe 

“On what in- 
strument are the 
imitations of a 
tiger made in 
Harry Roy’s ren- 
dering of ‘ Tiger 
Rag.’”’—P. Clark, 
Amersham Road, 
Chalfont St. Peter. 

ota 

This 1s very 
brilliantly done on 
a trombone. 

* ¢ 

“Is Mrs. Mer- 
ritt-Hawkes, who 
broadcasts the 
travel talks from 
the. Midland 
Regional station, 
English ? ’’—Dave 
Robins, Archway 
Road, Highgate, 
N. 

PD 2 

Mrs. Merritt 
Hawkes was born 
in New York. She 
has travelled all 
over the world to 
obtain material for her books and broadcasts. 

° ¢ 5 

“When did Ronald Frankau first broad- 
cast? ’—Albert Hands, Brighton Road, 
Croydon. 


2 pages 
Ronald first faced the microphone in 1927. 
4 a ad 


“What is Ambrose’s signature tune? ’’— 
P. Groom, Council Cottages, Swanley, Kent. 
raraneny 

It ts called ‘‘ When Day is Done.” 
* aa ¢ 
“When is Jane Carr’s birthday; and 
where was she born.’’— Robert Hall, 


London Road, St. Albans, Herts. 
ee peed 
Jane was born on August 1, 1910, at 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 
+ + S 
“Who is Florence Desmond’s favourite 
character for impersonation.’’—R. Derry, 
Mitcham. 
Dats lee 
She herself prefers her impression of 
Tallulah Bankhead. 
5 Sa 5d 
Readers should note that we are unable to 
publish artists’ private addresses on this 
page. Letters addressed c/o the Editor will - 
be forwarded direct to the artist concerned. 


KATHLEEN 
JAMES, of Elm 
Park Road, Pinner, 
writes : ‘““The inter- 
esting article by 
Gibson Young in the 
June issue of RapiIo 
MAGAZINE on before- 
lunch talks annoyed 
me! The reason is 
that I am told about 
an offering of 
talks which I shall 
never be able to hear while I have to work 
in an office every week-day morning. 

“T do not grudge the housewife her cookery 
talks or her lectures on baby welfare, but why 
in the name of Ariel is such a remarkable 
series as Philip Thornton’s dissection of musical 
rhythny wasted’ at a time when at least 75 per 
cent. of listeners cannot hear it? If the 
evening broadcast talks consisted of such stuff 
as this we should not hear so many comic 
stories about dreary talks. ~Radio lectures 
can be interesting—don’t let them be wasted 
on untapped ether, B.B.C.! 

“T think most people will agree with ‘me 
that far too many programme ‘high spots’ 
are broadcast at unsuitable times.’’. 

I do not think that these talks are at all wasted. 
In addition to housewives, there is a vast army 
of other people who are at home in the mornings, 
and they are entitled to good fare. Many of the 
morning talks are also radiated to the Empire. 
But I agree that Philip Thornton merits an 
evening audience. 


+ Sa 5 


R. T. FOWLER, of 18 Falmer Road, West 
Green, Tottenham, N.15, writes: “I should 
very much appreciate the answer to the 
following question : 
What happens to the 
proportion of the 
licence fet which the 
G.P.O. take? 

“As -I have a 
slight idea how the 
B.B.C. spend their 
share, I should also 
like to know what 
the G.P.O. do with 
theirs, and so settle 
a little argument. 
Perhaps if the B.B.C. 
had a little more to play with, we might get 
more of the high-class programmes.”’ 

In 1932 the Post Office received 1s. for the 
cost of the issue of each licence and for the various 
services which they provide for the listener; the 
Treasury took 3s. 5%/4d4.; income tax, paid on the 
B.B.C.’s income and its revenue expenditure, 
absorbed 5d., and the B.B.C.’s voluntary grant 
to the Government accounted for 6 ¥,d.—making 
5s. 5d. Certainly broadcasting is a very highly 
taxed entertainment. 
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MISS P. FURNESS, of Great Amwell House, 
near Ware, Herts, writes : ‘‘I am a keen reader 
of Rapio MaGazIne, and was very interested 
in Dal Segno’s recent grouping of the best 
dance bands. It made me wonder whether 
anyone has attempted to group the best 
vocalists of broadcast dance bands.. 

4 ae order, for. the best pire is-—= 

. Les Allen. 

2. Al Bowlly. 
3. Denny Dennis. 

“These, anyway, 
are the three who 
give me the most 
pleasure.”’ 

Your selection is 
interesting, but it is 
far too controversial 
for me to comment 
upon; I will leave 
that to other readers, 


vA 


but I am fairly certain that two of the crooners 
you mention will figure in the peeorsy of 
lists. 
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MRS. M. ADAMS, of 27 Beaudesert Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham, writes : ‘When my 
husband has returned to the office after lunch 
I must confess that I immediately sit down to 
listen to the broad- 
cast to schools. 
These I have found, 
_ especially during the 
winter months, ex- 
tremely interesting. 
and I have acquired 
facts I never seem 
to have heard before. 
You see, it is some 
ten years since I 
left school ! 

“Could not the 
B.B.C. introduce 
into the evening programme, if only once a 
month, a travel talk? I feel sure that such 
talks would appeal to a great number of 
people who, like myself, will probably never 
have the opportunity of travelling far from 
home. 

“‘T must also confess how I enjoy the Friday 
afternoon story, and the ‘ Books I have Read’ 
series. I even enjoy the music lesson, although 
I know nothing about music. Also I often 
listen-in to the Children’s Hour from one or 
other station, especially if there is a play on. 
I am an ardent play listener. 

“T wonder how many adults you have 


“received letters from in appreciation of the 


school broadcasts and Children’s Hour? 
I think that the children are very lucky to 
have such interesting programmes.” 

Judging from the size of my correspondence 
basket, the schools broadcasts have as many adult 
listeners as children. The travel talks especially 
find favour, and I commend your idea for further 
evening talks on this subject to the B.B.C. 
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MISS M. MILLAR, of “ Hillpark,”’ 34 Busby 
Road, Carmunnock, near Glasgow, writes: 
“ Arising from the fact that many clocks and 
watches either gain or lose a few minutes 
during the night, I suggest that a time signal 
be broadcast be- 
tween 7.30 a.m. and 
8.30 a.m. Such an 
innovation would be 
a great boon to those 
countless millions of 
listeners who depend 
on accurate time- 
keeping to enable 
them to catch a “bus 
or train to business.” 

This is an excellent 
idea, and would un- 
doubtedly prove very 
useful, but the expense of opening the transmitters 
and putting on the necessary staff would neces- 
sitate careful forethought before such an innova- 
tion was made. 
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JAMES HOWARD, of 11 Rupert Street, 
Spotland, Rochdale, writes: ‘I wish, through 
the columns of Rapio MaGazinz, to com- 
pliment the B.B.C. on their excellent interval 
signal. It is the opinion of all my friends 
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‘ture so typically 
_ ful. 


that the bells are far 
superior to the old 
lifeless tick-tock of 
the metronome, be- 
ing infinitely more 
pleasing to the ear. 

“The sweet melod- 
ious tune brings to 
me a mind’s-eye pic- 


English and peace- 
It conjures up 
visions of the green : 
rolling countryside in spring, and the village 
church bells gently ringing on the calm old- 
world air, infusing into my thoughts the all- 
pervading spirit of calm content and pleasant 
restfulness which is sometimes so hard to find 
in this work-a-day world of manufacturing 
towns.” 

The Bow Belis interval signal, although subject 


to a faiy amount of criticism, ts certainly less | 


aggravating than the old “‘tick-tock”’ signal. 


Sd * * 


NORAH MARTIN, of “Vermont,” Victoria 
Road, Grappenhall, Cheshire, writes : ‘Could 
not Henry Hall organize a ‘request week,’ 
say once every six 
months? I am sure 
the most critical of 
listeners would be 
able to think of 
. some of his older 
tunes which they 
would like to hear 
repeated. Even the 
kiddies ask when 
the ‘funny man’ 
(Len Bermon) is 
going -to sing such 
andsuchasongagain. 
““We all know that Mr. Hall does his best to 
please everybody, and I think he will find this 
will be the solution to his problem if he can 
put it into practice.”’ 
I am bringing your tdea to the notice of Henry 
Hall, for I think it would be a popular one. 


There are a number of tunes which Henry re-- 


introduces from time to time. 
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FREDA W. SWIFT, of Fourth Villa, Canhouse 
Lane, Ince Blundell, Hightown, near Liver- 
pool, writes: “I often wonder why listeners 
complain about the programmes offered by 
the B.B.C. I think they are simply great; 
there is always something worth listening to 
being broadcast every day, and I really don’t 
know when to go out as I hate missing a 
programme. The varieties are always enter- 
taining and amusing, and the plays which are 
produced are fine. 

“But I have one complaint : why can’t we 
hear that superb artiste, Gracie Fields, more 
often ?”’ 

I am glad to hear 
from a contented list- 
ener—-I think you 
represent the silent 
majority who rarely 
write about the B.B.C. 
Gracie Fields is a very 
busy woman, and her 
film, music-hall and 
theatre engagements 
necessitate her radio 
appearances being all 
too few. 
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MRS. H. LEATHER, of tro Hodgson 
Terrace, Savile Town, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
writes: “I have noted with interest your 
page of letters from readers from month to 
month, but I have not noticed any reference 
to broadcasts on the B.B.C. organ. We 
know what the organ sounds like with 
classical music, but I would like to know 
whether light music and dance tunes can 
be played on it.”’ 

The organ in the Concert Hall at Broad- — 
casting House is not intended for recitals of | 
dance music—it is not a ‘‘cinema organ,’’ the 
services of which are available from numerous cinemas. I think that there 
would be an outcry from thousands of music lovers if a recital of jazz was 
even attempted on the B.B.C. instrument. Still, it seems to be very little 
used. The capabilities of this almost unique organ-ave far too seldom 
exploited. 
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SESYL A. REES, of New End Hospital, Hampstead, N.W.3, writes : 
“T was very interested in the debate between Jack Payne and Sir Dan 
Godfrey which was published in RADIO MAGAZINE. 

“One point of Mr. Payne’s that I agree with is his opposition to 
Sir Dan’s belief that people whose interest is aroused through dance 
music usually find their interest stops at dance music. Modern dance 
style is worming its way into modern ‘classical’ music. To illustrate 
this point I would suggest that Sir Dan should compare one of Louis 
Armstrong’s recordings with the Praeludium-Scherzo, Opus 12, No. 1, 
of that rising young Soviet composer, Lyof Knipper. I need say no 
more than that it would give Sir Dan food 
for thought for many days. Conversely, 
we have in Reginald Forsythe’s works the 
encroachment of classics into dance music, 
the best example I can think of is his 
“ Serenade to a Wealthy Widow.” I am very 
loth to suggest this connection between the 
two types, as I have always considered them 
as two entirely different subjects, but I am 
afraid that I have to admit that I have 
enjoyed both Knipper’s and _ Forsythe’s 
pieces. 

“In concluding the debate, Mr. Payne 
asked Sir Dan what he thought of the modern 
_ dance musician as a musician. Personally, I would say that, with a 
few exceptions, dance musicians as musicians are rotten! But they 
possess brilliant technique, and handle their instruments in an astound- 
ing manner, which makes up for their lack of musicianship.”’ 

Your long letter was very interesting, and I agree with you that a serious 
interest in dance music is putting many people on the road to genuine 
enjoyment of other types of music. I think that many of my readers will 
dispute your assertion regarding dance musicians. Upon delving into the 
biographies of many of the prominent dance musicians one finds that they 
became interested in music before their *teens and were trained at one or 
other of the musical colleges. ° 


So ° ° 


MRS. PLUSH, of St. Clair, 42 Acacia Avenue, Hornchurch, Essex’ 
writes : ‘May I suggest that the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra broadcasts 
at 7.15 to 8 p.m. instead of 5.15 p.m., for two reasons. 

“Firstly, children interested in the Children’s Hour cannot listen to 
Henry Hall. 

“Secondly, business people can only hear | 
Henry on Saturday afternoon and on his 
once-a-week evening broadcast. Thus one 
of the B.B.C.’s most popular programmes 
cannot be heard by the thousands who would 
like to.” | 

I find from my correspondence that many 
children vastly prefer listening to Henry Hall 
rather than to theiy own programme. But 
your suggestion is a good one. You will have 
noticed, however, that Henry sometimes broad- 
casts round about 8 p.m. every two or three 
weeks. 


oa 


NOTE : Ten shillings is paid to the sender of each letter pub- 
lished. Letters can deal with any topical aspect of radio 
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Still another 


reason why — 
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ER AStOa 
STARS ON HOLIDAY 


(Continued from page 33) 


twice before. A fortnight at Polpero in 
Cornwall is Wynne Ajello’s decision after 
consulting the guide books this year. 

Alec McGill and Gwen Vaughan never 
plan a definite holiday. ‘‘ This year,” 
Alec says, ““we shall pop around to various 
places to visit friends who earn a more or 
less honest living at the seaside. 


In between times I shall take my q2 seph 


clubs and visit the links, singing 
awhile the immortal words : 


‘T sloshed a golf ball into the air, @*// be 
It’s gone to earth I know not rolling the 
where’.”’ ~ lawn. 


Gwen Vaughan will also play golf 
and potter about the garden tend- 
ing her flowers. 

Philip Ridgeway says that the 
very idea of holidays sends cold 
shivers down his back. He is in 
the midst of composing music for 
a film, rehearsing a recording session, 
preparing his radio shows, and 
arranging his theatre tour of forty 
weeks. 

Anona Winn hopes to have two 
holidays. One will be at a cottage on the 
Sussex coast between Littlehampton and 
Worthing. She will not say where because 
she wants to be strictly incognito. 

Then she is going to Germany to the 
Salzburg Music Festival. 

Trefor Jones, the singer, is spending his’ 
holiday on board a ship en route to 


Lewis 


Australia and New Zealand, where he is 
making a professional tour. 4 

Eileen Joyce has taken a cottage by the 
sea at Birchington. There, for one month, 
she is going to forget piano playing, and 
swim, ride, and play tennis instead. Later 
she is going for a motor tour in the Lake 
District. 


RADIO. CONDUCTING] 


(Continued from page 38) 
places. There is 
atmosphere. 


of a sandwich. Or else inhaling a last, 


lingering puff of his. cigarette, before 


stubbing it in the studio ash tray. 


He has a few words with the announcer | 
as to the correct pronunciation of some | 


tongue-twisting Russian composer, mounts 
the rostrum, says ‘‘Good evening ” to the 
orchestra, and waits. 

The chattering dies down as the minute 
hand of the studio clock clicks jerkily 
towards the appointed zero hour. 


say and to pass the time than from actual 
necessity. 
“We're going to be late,” he murmurs 
a little anxiously to the announcer, hover- 
ing by, “Two minutes over-due already.” 
“Now we're off,’ says the announcer, 
his eyes on the studio signal light which 


has now begun to flick, “silence, every- | 
y 


body, please !’’ 


The last violinist finishes his tuning, the | 
button is pressed, the red light glows, and | 


the announcement -begins. Meanwhile 
the conductor has slipped off his coat and 
stands, shirt-sleeved, with baton raised and 
a watchful eye roaming over his orchestra. 
As the announcement finishes, the baton 
descends, and the concert begins. 
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LAST MONTH’S SOLUTION 24 


DOWNWARDS.—-1, Wood; 2, Stone; 3, Snapped; 4, 


7, Spun; 8, Pepper; 9, Song; 12, Tango; 15, Edit; 16, Lines; 17, Bach; 18, Realm; 28 
19, Tale; 20, Rose ; 21, Elias; 24, Layton; 25, Pierrot; 26, Them; 27, Mates; 28, Gray; 


29, Relay; 30, Raft; 31, Drum; 32, Hag. 


UPWARDS.—49, S.0.S.; 10, Ash; 11, Prom; 12, Toots; 13, Pumps; 14, Peppy; 31. 
16, Landon; 17, Bennett; 18, Repay; 20, Ring; 22, Heeded; 23, Lair; 24, Long; 25, Plead; 
26, Tilt; 27, Mascot; 32, Hayes; 33, Parry; 34, Oldham; 35, Watt; 36; Georgie; 37, Snare; 


3° Tyre; 39, Tares; 40, Yum. 


as 


oe, 
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2. Comedian. 


ing broadcaster. 
16. In the same relay 


17. Musical instrument. 
18. Chum. 
oe fs 
& g. Surname: Taylor. 
Orchestra. 
rr. Animal. 
12. Dance time. 
13. Musical instrument. 
14. Radio comedian. 
19. Radio bird. 


20. Pronoun. 
21. Exhausted. 


be this. . 
23. Lady crooner. 
. Requested. 
Hymn; 5, Strad; 6, Toy; 25. Musical measure. 


29. Loan. 
Negative. 
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3. You'll see this when they tele- 


15. Title of many a Sunday even- 38. 


this musical rendering. 40. 


ro. Van—directs the Trocadero 


22. A recital of verse could hardly 45. 


. You all know Henry. 


CLUES—DIAGONALLY DOWNWARDS (L. TO R.) 


. Musical novelties on a ““work- = 24. 
manlike’”’ instrument. 


This is often heard after the 
recitative. 

25. The crooners sing of dusty 
ones. 


vise tennis. 26. Consume. 
4. Free. 27. Explosive. 
5. No., 2 gets into difficulties 29. Every radio enthusiast does 
with this too. this in ! 
6. Radio author (see clue 41). 30. First part of composer whose 
7. State of America whichsounds _ anagram is ‘Mud Hero.” 
like Ernie. 32. Hastened. 
8 33. Dance. 


36. Knitting stitch. 

37. Kind of dancing. 

Slaughter is hereby suggested 
to variety listeners. 

39. Piece. 

Portion of Mozart regularly 
given expression to over the 
air. 


you hear 


Kind of radio commentary. 


CLUES—DIAGONALLY 


UPWARDS (L. TO R,) 

33. Musical instrument. 

34. Parts of valves. 

35. Edith can sing. 

37. His song of farewell is still 
popular. 

41. First name of radio author 
(see clue 6). 

42. Stretch out. 

43. Insect. 

AAs stuff.” 

The organ pipes are adjusted 

by this scale. 

46. Dance band instrument. 

47. Not musical scores, though 
vocal expression follows their 
recording from Twickenham. 

48. Many a company carries this 
shortened form. 


Correct solution of this puzzle (for which no prizes are offered) and a 
new Zig-Zag will be published next month. 


no excitement, no | 
The conductor hurries in, | 
bolting, as like as not, the last remnant | 


“ee Don’t | 
forget that repeat in the second movement | 
at letter D,’’ says the conductor to the | 
orchestra, more for want of something to | 
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ealing in an 
intelligent 
manner with the 
intelligent matters 
of broadcast enter- 
tainment for intel- 
ligent listeners. 
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COVER-SUBJECT BIOGRAPHY 


Miss Davis’ Christian names are Christine Noel 
Dawn—reason being that she was born on 
Christmas Day twenty-one years ago. 


public appearance was in a 
school concert at the age of 
fourteen. ~ 


In the audience was a cinema 
manager. So impressed was he 
with Dawn’s performance that 
he invited her to appear at the 
stage of one of his theatres. 
Two years later we find her as a 
soubrette in a revue. 


Ultimately she went to 
Germany with a touring com- 
pany, where the sudden illness 
of the star gave Dawn her first 
big chance. She made a great 
hit, and after a successful time 
she returned to England. 


She actually ran a dance band 
of her own which played for 
some months in a leading London 
restaurant. 


She sings with Charlie Kunz 
and his band when it is broad- 
casting, and is a very popular 
variety artiste. 
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Ss a and Holiday frocks remain charm- 
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A good breakfast makes 
every morning a good 
moruing. And Shredded 
Wheat is the best of 
breakfasts. Its whole 
wheat goodness satisfies 
you thoroughly. Its 
vitamins and regulating 
bran keep you energetic 
and healthy. Enjoy it 
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serve from the packet. Of 
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per packet (in U.K.) 
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year will record seven million licensed 

listeners. That will mean that half the 

entire nation is tuned in to broadcast 
entertainment. 

That is but one testimony to the all-pervading 
power of radio. Even during these three mid- 
summer months more than half a million radio 
licences will be issued. Therein is proof positive 
that radio-listening does not slump but actually 
increases during the heat-wave season. 

During the same period cinema-going takes a nose 
dive; box office receipts decrease by 30 per cent. 
Theatreland also regards summer as the off season. 

“Tune in” is the slogan for the year. The fashion 
for listening has such a grasp on public habit that 
the person without a radio set will be carefully 
dusted and placed among the antimacassars - and 
aspidistras ! 


{’ the present rate of progress the end of the 


To such an extent has the “Tune in” habit 
fastened on the public that hundreds of thousands 
of set owners trade their sets in for a modern model 
at regular periods. In this they are intimating the 
wisdom of car owners who now almost all follow 
a similar practice. |It has now been statistically 
proved that the average useful life of the average 
set is three years, of the average valve one year and 
of the average H.T. battery six months. That 
means that this month readers of this magazine will 
buy 7,500 sets, 60,000 valves and 20,000 high- 
tension batteries—they will spend over £100,000 this 
month. 

These figures represent the replacements that our 
readers will positively make this month. Add to 
it figures governing the newcomers to radio and the 

extent to which the entire 
nation has tuned in is 
hinted at. 
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a); ho are the most beautiful 
ae women in broadcasting? 

A knotty point, this—and a 
dangerous one. 

Heaven spare me the slings and arrows 
of those outraged beauties who are not 
mentioned here if I attempt. to answer it. 
My defence is in the form of a question : 
When there are so many, who shall be 
chosen ? 

* ¢ a 

You may ask: Does it matter if broad- 
casting artistes are beautiful or not? It 
doesn’t. But it is a curious fact that some 
of the most beautiful microphone artistes 
are also some of the best. Beauty and 
brains seem to go hand in hand on the air. 

So I have chosen six—each well known 
in her own walk of life; each with an 
entirely different type of attractiveness. I 
have watched them at work in Broadcast- 
ing House—and have fallen to their charms. 


| tae then, a pianist: Eileen Joyce. 
She is young—only twenty-one—but in 
spite of this, she has already achieved a 
lot. She is a tremendous worker, and the 
greater part of her day is given over to 
practising. 

But she believes 
that half the bat- 
tle in the artistic 
world is to look 
Tight as well as to 
sound right, and 
so she spends a 
great deal of time 
in the choosing of 
her clothes and in 


all the etceteras 
of her appearance. 

She is blessed, 
however, with a 
face that needs 
little external 
assistance. Her 
expression is 


NATAL LESH ATL 


frank, open, and 
fresh. The hair is 
dark, the mouth 
determined, the 
eyes alive and vital. 
Her whole attitude 
is one of determina- 
tion — an attitude 
which has proved 
itself in her mete- 
oric career. 

She has had a 
hard life and one 
which has taught 
Born in a snake- 


her self-reliance. 


infested Tasmanian swamp, she and = 
G 8 


A MERE 
MAN— BUT 
WHO COULD 
BE A BETTER 
JUDGE ?—HAS BEEN 
SPENDING SEVERAL 
DAYS IN BROADCAST- 
ING HOUSE ON’ THE 
One day, Percy LOOK OUT FOR BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN. HERE HE TELLS 
OF THE SIX HE HAS SELECTED 


her family were eventually driven 
from their home by a bush fire. 


hey migrated to a little 

town, which boasted only 
one rusty old piano, and there 
Eileen learnt the beginnings 
of piano-playing. She was 
taught by the local priest, 
who was responsible for 
her going to a convent 
in Perth, Australia, 
where she started to 
study in earnest. 


Grainger was 
passing through 
Perth and 
heard her play 
at a concert. 
He advised 
her to go to Leipzig for intensive training. 
To Leipzig, in the end, she went, alone, and 
very nearly starved. 

With one letter of introduction and no 
money, she crossed over tu England, where 
she met Albert Coates, the conductor. 
Coates introduced her to the right people, 
and within a year 
or so she _ has 
established herself 
as one of the most 
"3 promising of 
young pianists. 
And she is still 
only twenty-one! 

Then there is 
Sidonie Goossens, 


ist in England 
to-day. Sidonie is 
wrapt round with 
an atmosphere of 
sophisticated sim- 
plicity. 

She is pale and 
still, wearing her 


the greatest harp- | 


clothes with a kind of unconscious dignity. 
Her face is, at times, gay and witty, at 
others filled with melancholy abstraction. 

Her hair is of a reddy-brown colour; she 
has a beautiful figure, small feet, extremely 
pretty hands and arms, and very white 
teeth. 


H: eyes have a definite magnetic 


quality and catch your attention as _ 


soon as you see her. 

She is renowned for her kindness and 
hospitality, and entertains frequently at 
her self-decorated flat at Kensington. Her 

husband is Hyam Greenbaum, the 
well-known conductor. 
The flat has already been described 
in Rapio MaGazINE—it is typical 
of the woman who presides 
over it. 
From our radio singers I would 


striking and original type. 
Esther is very chic, always 
looking as though she 
were fresh from her mani- 
curist, her dressmaker, 
and her hairdresser. 
At the end of the 
most tiring and irk- 
some rehearsal or 
gramophone ses- 
sion she is, as 
always, im- 
maculate. 
Possibly the 
reason is that 
she is a strong believer in open-air exercise. 
She simply exudes health. 

Her features have true classical dignity, 
which can, on occasions, assume an expres- 
sion of alarming severity. But this is 
alleviated by one of the most brilliant and 
charming smiles I have ever seen and by a 
delightful and ever-present sense of humour. 


* * ¢ 
She is one of the most versatile of our 
broadcasting artistes, being equally at 
home in light music or serious. Her con- 
stant companion is her famous pet spaniel, 
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select Esther Coleman as a . 
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Nimble, who seldom leaves her side— 
except when she is broadcasting. 

Then Nimble will sit beside the loud- 
speaker at home and, with head on one 
side and tongue lolling out, listen atten- 
tively. 

Esther’s chief hobby, when she has the 
time, is to ride. 


ane Carr, the actress, known and beloved 

to everybody in Broadcasting House or 

with any interest in radio, claims a place on 
our list. 

Here we have the perfect type of English 
girl, flawless and sparkling. She is 
like a sunny day on the South Downs 
and she brings that atmosphere 
with her into the studio and into 
her work. 

She has an abundance of 
pale golden hair, large blue 
eyes, and-an irresistible nose. 
The teeth are perfect. She 
is slim and tall. Her 
charming speaking voice 
has made her one of the 
most popular artistes 
outside the studio, and 
her good temper one 
of the most popular 
within. 

Sirests only 
twenty-four, 
but an old hand 
at broadcast- 
ing, and re- 
cently has 


‘had considerable success on the London 


stage. She lives in one of London’s new 
luxury blocks of flats near the Marble Arch, 
with a view right over the roof-tops to the 
heights of Hampstead Heath. 


As now let me introduce a very rare, 
exquisite, and gracious-looking per- 
son, Barbara Couper. Barbara is the wife 
of the B.B.C. play producer, Howard Rose. 
If you go into his office at Broadcasting 
House, one of the first things you will see 
is a large photograph of Barbara in the 


SIDONIE GOOSSENS 
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ONE DAY 
TELEVISION 
WILL REVEAL 

TO THE HUGE 
RADIO AUDIENCE 
THAT THE VOICES 

THEY LOVE TO HEAR 
ARE POSSESSED BY 
ARTISTES WHOSE BEAUTY 
IS AS SUPERB AS ANYTHING 
THAT HOLLYWOOD CAN OFFER) £yre. 


middle of his desk. 
If you go into 
the restaurant on 
some nights, 
about seven 
o’clock, you will 
see the two of 
them snatching a 
hasty sausage or 
poached egg 
before some show 
which Howard is 
producing or in 
which Barbara is 
acting. She is dark and pale and 
slightly delicate. 
Her hair, which is dark and wavy, 
she wears parted in the middle. 
Enormous dark brown eyes are 
occasionally hidden behind 
horn-rim glasses, evidence of a 
studious life. She is slim and 
tall'and wears brown to a 
considerable extent. It is 
her favourite colour. 
She has performed in 
every type of radio play 
and, in addition, helps 
her husband in his 
work. They col- 
laborated in the 
radio arrange- 
ment of Jane 


She gives the 
impression of 
considerable 

artistic ability—which, of course, is per- 

fectly true. It is interesting to know that, 
besides her broadcasting work, Barbara 

Couper is a good black-and-white artist. 

* * Sa 
At her delightful country cottage near 

Woking she has shown that she has a flair 

of harmonising 

furniture—the 
place being chiefly 
fitted out in 

Queen Anne pieceS  ==s== 

—a period design 

which she prefers 

to any other. 

Natalie Hall, 
glamorous star 

from America’s 


theatreland, ‘s 
striking if only on 
account of her 
perfectly flawless 
complexior. Her 
figure and carriage 
also add to her 
peerless beauty. 
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BARBARA COUPER 


In addition she has a most attractive voice 
in ordinary conversation. Her singing and 
acting voice needs no introduction to 
listeners who remember her in her best- 
known B.B.C. radio appearance, Love Needs 
a Waliz. 


s she is now an Englishwoman by 
marriage, we may hope to hear more 
of her. 

In America, of course, she is very well 
known. She was born at North Easton, 
Massachusetts, and made her first appear- 
ance on the stage in the chorus of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. Incidentally 
she has an equally talented and beautiful 
sister, Bettina Hall, who is an operatic 
artiste and actress in the United States. 

To see Natalie Hall in the studio is to 
long for the day when television will ade- 
quately convey to the radio audience the 
vivacity and charm of this superbly 
beautiful woman. 
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Those are my six radio beauties. They 
may not be everybody’s choice, but none 
can deny that they are as attractive as 
film and theatreland’s most noted stars. 

All those many charming little ladies 
who doubtless 
haunt the corri- 
dors and_ studios 
of the Regional 
| stations I am 

sorry not to have 
mentioned. 

T have no doubt 
that Manchester, 
Cardiff, Birming- 


ham, or Edin- 
burgh could each 
show me _. six 
beauties to rank 
with those I have 
chosen trom 
London’s studio- 
land. 


ERAS On 


TWENTY - FOUR 
HOURS A DAY, 
THREE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY FIVE 
DAYSA YEAR, THE 
B.B.Cc. HEAD- 
QUARTERS ARE 
FOREVER BUSY. 
THIS ARTICLE RE- 
VEALS THE MAN 
WHO SUPERVISES 
THE COLOSSAL 
TASK OF KEEPING 
THE BROADCAST- 
ING MACHINE 
RUNNING WITH 


wenty years ago it was said that 


PERPETUAL 
SMOOTHNESS 
“6 if you stood in Piccadilly long 
enough you would meet all your 
friends from every country in the world. 
To-day it would be equally true to say this 
of the entrance hall of Broadcasting House. 
As you enter the portals you are faced 
with the classic formalism of a Latin text 
engraved in Roman capitals in a huge stone 
monolith. The tone—that note of friendly 
efficiency which pervades this lofty foyer— 
is set, not by such relics of a past civilization 


but by a very human being, the House 
Superintendent, H. F. Chilman. 


Dre the course of a normal twenty- 
four-hour day, more than 2,000 
persons enter Broadcasting House by one 
or other of its entrances. At least 50 per 
cent. of that number must be cared for by 
the House Superintendent’s Department 
with its staff of 250. 

From the moment that a casual visitor 
enters the precincts of the house, you are 
dependent on this department for your 
comfort and satisfaction. If your mission 
is a sane and sensible one, you will leave 
the building with a feeling of having been 
made welcome. You will never be able to 
say that the B.B.C. are unmannerly and 
boorish, Civility and sympathy seem to 
be the watchwords of these guardians of 
this Tabernacle of Radio. 

If you are privileged to sit for a space in 
one of those generous blue leather settees 
in the entrance hall and watch the 
receptionists at work, you will witness a 
march-past of Vanity Fair—a cavalcade of 
individuals. 


I you wish to approach the heart of this 
colossal organization, do not waste more 
than a passing glance on any monuments 
of formalism which may strike your eye. 

In the corner on the right are two, 
sometimes three, receptionists. In reality 
they should be called welcomists. They 
have acquired a smile which is in the eyes 
and can therefore never be mistaken for 
a grin. Have you ever noticed how hard 
and repellent a grin can be and how easily 
it can be switched on and off? 


These men must surely 
hold very high degrees in the 
University of Life, for they 
understand more types of 
humanity than most indivi- 
duals I have met. If a mad 
bull suddenly entered, they 
would know immediately 
which telephone- number to ring and just 
how to talk to that bull. 

5 Sa ¢ 

They could extract a bomb from an 
assassin’s hand as if it were his visiting- 
card. And before he had time to protest, 
he would be whirled to his destination in 
a capacious lift, arriving in the office of his 
destined victim minus his lethal weapon, 
much more harmless than an income-tax 
collector. On leaving the building finally, 
the receptionist would return the bomb 
with an extra smile, having extracted the 
fuse meantime. 

If, on the other hand, you have some 
particular mission, if you are a person of 
considerable account, if you are one of a 
deputation to the Director General, you 
will be handed over to Mr. Chilman himself, 
He will receive you in the B.B.C.’s drawing- 
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Some of the charwomen 

leave the “‘ Big House.”’ 
Overy 100 men and women 
working every day are 
needed to keep the B.B.C. 
headquarters clean and tidy. 


room, which is_ entered 
from the floor of the 
entrance foyer by a door in 
the far right-hand corner. 
Two features of this room 
will strike the most casual 
observer—the simplicity of 
the decorations (two paintings 
by moderns, Paul Nash and Dunlop, and 
two enormous vases of flowers), and the 
extreme comfort of this modern furniture. 


n the afternoon that I was there the 
King and Queen of Siam were 
expected, so that an extra polish had 
probably been given to the tables and the 
chairs, but it is almost as difficult to find 
a speck of dust in Broadcasting House as 
it is to discover a blood stain in a modern 
operating theatre. 
lasked my host why black blotting-paper 
was used on the writing table. I was 
amused by his answer. If a foreign 
potentate, a prime minister or a film star 
wishes to write a letter here, the black 
blotting-paper makes. it..impossible for 
anyone to read back what has been 
written ! 


In these surroundings of luxury, the 
guardian of the “Big House”’ told me its 


story. : ‘ 
The sun never sets on British verywhere im Broad- 
radio. Twenty-four hours a day, casting House are 


seven days a week and fifty-two fresh flowers. Mrs. 
weeks a year, its machinery must Webbsmith is the 
not falter. Studios must always B.B.C.’s own florist. 
be available, cleaned, tidied and , 
furbished; all furniture in order; passenger 
| and goods lifts ever ready for any 
emergency; lift attendants must be con- 
tinuously on the qui vive as transport 
agents and also, quite frequently, as 
administers of psychological comfort to 
nervous debutant broadcasters by some 
special act of politeness; messenger boys 
are constantly needed to perform = an 
amazing diversity of 


jobs. 
A variety elow is the man who 
Bee Owe =F 7 heepsthe BBC: 


ae from machine running 
‘George's smoothly—H. F_ Chik 


set, the orchestral 
seating in order, 


the audience must 
be shepherded to its 
appointed places, and 
programme girls must 

be suitably clothed. 

A flying visit to a 
studio of Jack Hylton 
and his band involves 
a great deal of scien- . 
tific handling of scores 
of delicate and compli- 
cated instruments. 

+ a + 

A performance of the 
Beethoven Choral Sym- 
phony in Number Ten 
Studio in Waterloo 
Bridge Road calls for the 
comfortable disposition of 
a choir of several hundred 
singers and an orchestra of 
110. The House Super- 
intendent’s department pro- 
vides for all these exigencies. 

A small army of 130 cleaners 
and charwomen are employed in 
a non-stop war against dust and 
untidiness, scrubbing over a mile 


ene man, B.B.C. House 
prob- Superintendent. 
lems. 

The stage must be 


of corridors, burnishing 1,600 door knobs, 
filling 500 inkwells, cleansing 200 wash 
basins and polishing 7,500 panes of glass. 
Fifty page boys and commissionaires 
complete a staff which contribute much to 
the smooth and efficient working of British 
radio. 


n the welfare cf the page boy, H. F. 
Chilman takes a special interest. Not 
only does he provide a matron with a 
watching brief over their health, but he 
uses all his persuasive genius in urging these 
youngsters to continue their education by 
attendance at night schools. 

It’s easy enough to be a perfectly good 
page boy if you have a modicum of sense, 
gentle manners, a pleasant appearance and 
a tireless urge to oblige. 
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So far as the B.B.C. are concerned, it is 
a pleasant enough job, but it isn’t every 
boy that can become a programme chief 
in ten years’ time. Paging is a blind lane 
with a fairly high wall at the end. H. F. 
Chilman advises his boys to make their own 
rope ladders as they move along the 

(Turn to page +4) 


BERGA SIDE 


MY 
“STEIN 
YEARS’ 


HARD ”’ 
by 
TOMMY 


he recent series of talks by 


“6 well-known novelists entitled 
“Seven Days’ Hard,” gave me 


the idea for this outburst. I haven’t the 
faintest idea what the talks were about 
and the talkers appeared to share my 
perplexity. I am informed by the well- 
known criminals with whom I frequently 
foregather at The Old Lags’ Club that there 
is actually no such sentence as Seven Days’ 
Hard. Seven weeks, perhaps, or seven days 


. without the option, but seven days’ hard— 


no, it simply isn’t done. 

The speakers in this series were given 
a great deal of licence, much more in fact 
than a comedian. is ever allowed. He 
doesn’t even receive a free wireless licence 
for, although the B.B.C. keeps the best of 
everything on tap, it isn’t a Free House. 
I had better not carry this analogy or 
whatever.it is called any further or my 
licence will be endorsed. 

: * o. ¢ 

“The radio rib-tickler or wireless comic 
can talk about anything he likes—in reason, 
of course—as long as he sounds funny. If 
his patter sounds like the funeral march of 
a fried kipper, he receives a signal from the 
Director of Variety or whoever is present 
in the studio. This signal usually takes 
the form of a red light in the announcer’s 
eye or a visible swelling of the director’s 
dickey, and it means one thing and one 
thing only—louder and funnier. If you 
can’t even make your friends laugh, says 
the signal, after paying their expenses from 
your home town, after packing them into 
the audience and promising them supper 
afterwards, then as a comic you're almost 
as funny as an undertaker’s assistant. I’ve 
seen that signal, so I know. 

In reality the B.B.C. is extremely kind 


Comey Handicy, Mrs. (Jean 
Allistone) Handley, and 
Laddie, 


the most important 


the latter being 


member of the 
Handley 
household. 


It doesn’t leave the public in 
any doubt as to your profession; it doesn’t 
let listeners find out for themselves, it tells 
them. Look at the radio programmes, for 


to comics. 


instance. ‘8 p.m. Variety : Ab. Domen— 
Ventriloquist; Lottie Larynx—Songs at the 
Piano; Maurice Magnesia—Light Songs; 
and Charlie Chortle—COMEDIAN.” 

You see, you can’t go wrong; if you are 
a loyal listener you start laughing before 
Charlie comes to the mike. If you can 
raise the ghost of a smile when he is 
half-way through, then he’s a comedian all 
right. If you're still laughing when he goes 
off then he’s not only a comic, he’s a marvel. 


he announcer also helps on the good 

work by aiding and abetting the press. 
He adds his note of warning before you 
come on; he, too, assures the listener that 
you're a comedian. 

I wonder if you’ve ever imagined what 
it feels like to stand there in cold blood 
and a boiled shirt and hear someone tell 
heaven knows how many million folk that 
you're going to be—oh, ever so funny ! 
Naturally you feel funny—in all the wrong 
places. There’s such a funny feeling in the 
pit of your stomach, such a comic lump 
in your glottis, such a screaming sensation 
running up and down your spine. Then 
as your knees knock together and your 
heart bounces up and down upon your 
diaphragm, you approach the mike and 
endeavour to make your listeners laugh. 

That more or less accurate description 
brings me to the raison d'éive or excuse for 
asking you to pity the radio comic. My 
inclusion in a recent programme. called 
“The First Twelve Years’ reminded me 
and both my regular listeners that I’ve 
been broadcasting now for ten years. 
That has been my sentence just because 
I was once asked to say something funny 


Io 


at Savoy Hill, way back in 1924. 
I’ve been trying to find something 
funny to say ever since and I’m still 
searching. 

No matter how successful a broad- 
cast comedian may be, his most avid 
admirers rarely ask him to repeat his 
act. 

same act over and over 
again, but on the air 
once is enough—and 
sometimes too much ! 

The comedian, then, 
spends his spare time— 
and spare parts—in a 
frantic search for new 
material. What a life! 
And then he receives: 
letters from admirers (?) 
telling him he ought to 
be shot at sunrise—that 
hanging’s too good for 
him—that he should be 
suffocated with his own 
gags. : 

Another thing that 
faces him is the fact that 
never before in the his- 
tory of humour has the 
public been so satiated 
with comedy. A new 
race of comedians has 


films. The frantic funny 
man has to compete with 
Mickey Mouse and a 
whole menagerie of fantastic animals 
whose antics are arranged by battalions of 
gagmen who comb the world and tear their 
hair to skim the cream of the world’s 
humour. : 
Sa ha ad 

The gag business, once the pretious 
preserve of a select few, is now turned into 
a wholesale concern. Pavement artists 
have given up chalking pictures on the 
flagstones—they chalk up jokes now. 
Match-boxes, cigarette cards, advertise- 
ments, wrapping paper, luggage vans, 
dust-carts, prams and scooters, are all 
covered with jokes and puns. And amidst 
all this welter of wit and wisecracks stands 
the perplexed and perspiring radio comedian 
serving his sentence, looking out of the 
window of his cell anxiously searching for 
new ideas, grateful if just one new joke 
appears on the horizon. 

In addition to all this there is a lot of 
truth in the plaint of many professional 
humorists that they could not invent 
anything half so funny as the actual 
happenings in everyday life. Who could 
invent the amazing exploits of D.O.R.A.; 
for instance? Who could frame anythi 
as funny as the new Betting Bill, the 
Licensing Laws or a host of other screaming 
comicalities. No, they’ve got us beaten 
at every turn and yet we won’t give in. 

We spend half our time on our toes and 
the other half on our knees begging for 
inspiration. 


ersonally, I’ve enjoyed every moment 
lve spent broadcasting—that’s why 

I like to call it ‘‘Ten Years’ Soft.” You 
may be rude enough to say that it’s not 


the ten years that have been soft, it’s - 


the alleged comic that deserves that title. 
Perhaps you’re right—lI’d be the last to 
deny it. 


On the halls they’ll ask for the ~ 


sprung into being on the 
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mbunging a _ tasteish bunch of 
geraniums in my near-side buttonhole 
and arrayed in my __best-quality 
garments, I despatched myself to perform 
an interviewing with Hon. Miss Olive 
Groves, the so famous B.B.C. songstress 
who are known to more as countless 
millions of ears. Arriving to her resi- 
dential abode, a very chicish maid impushed 
me into an artistic apartment and purveyed 
me a seat. 
‘‘Hon. Missus will be not so very long,” 
she informed and threw me an oggle. 
aa aa Sa 
In less as a few minutes Hon. Miss Groves, 
attired in the latest fashion garments, 
sallied in. Very perhapsly she anticipated 
to confidently expect a seedish 1d.-a-liner 
who, more likely as not, would enscrounge 
a 1/- for his fare back. But the Rapio 
MaGaZINE entirely non-employs this type 
of hackster and saidly Miss Groves must 
have enjoyed enormous relief to see a 
debonair, good-lookings person arrayed 
in a Saville Row gent’s summer suiting, 
well-cut lavender spats, an old college 
tie, a geraniums buttonhole, and the so 
polished manner of the beau monde. 
“Mr. Yogo Hama?” she requeshed, 
performing me that enchantings smile so 


Ol Groves and 
her husband 


(left)—and 


Yogo 


Hama has somehow 
got into the picture, 
too. 


IN AN INCREDIBLE INTERVIEW WITH 


YOGO HAMA 


familiar to 1,000’s of listeners-in. 

“ Absolutely yes,”’ I responsed wittishly. 
“May I flatter to suppose that I are now 
in the presents of the so famous Hon. Miss 
Olive Groves?”’ 

“T are Miss Olive Groves.” 

“Ha, ha, I knew it for a defunct cert,” 
I ricocheted with a doggish laugh. ‘‘ You 
have achieved to possess a very dinkish 
and O.K. little wig-wam. Eh, what, what?” 

“T imbeg your pardon.” 


4 kindly to non-mention it,”’ I imban- 

O tered, skilfullishly displaying a very 
nattish pair of 3-colour socks. “I imagine 
to suppose that you have an enormous 
penchant for music and can execute same 
in all its branches.” 

“T enjoy singing, Mr. Hama.” 

“But not,’ I recountered gallantishly, 
“so much as Hon. B.B.C. public enjoys 
to hear you sing.”’ 

“This are very kind statement,’’ re- 
sponsed Miss Groves with a retiring blush. 

“And now kindly to inform re yourself. 
You were, I imagine to suppose, bred as a 
songstress from birth ?’’. 


II 


“Entirely to the contrary,” responsed 
Miss Groves, “and I received my scholastic 
education at a school. At 16 annums of 
age I achieved a scholarship for the Royal 
Academy of Musics, also other distin- 
guishments.”’ 

“And when,” I requeshed with a discreet 
oggle, ‘‘did you execute your professional 
débutment on the concerto platform?” 

“At Cologne.” 

“Ha, ha, that is where the eau comes 
from, what, what,’’ I riposted scintllingly. 
“And when did you purvey your I-st 
broadcast per B.B.C. ?”’ 

“In April, 1926, Mr. Hama.” 
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“*« Yogo’ to mes amis,” I siggested with 
arto h.p. oggle. ‘‘Now kindly to inform if, 
in order to acquire lucrative emoluments 
it are necessary to possess a good 
singings voice from birth, or can same be 
acquired by growth?”’ 

“A good singings voice are a very 
tremendous asset. Personally, myself, 
I should not greatly care to sing without it.”’ 

“Should it not be a nobbish idea if 
Hon. B.B.C. invented a new 
rule that all broadcasting TURN TO 
songsters should possess 
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he comes into this room—this 

room which is only a sleeping and 

business place; this room a few 

hundred yards from the B.B.C. building— 

with the yellow film make-up still masking 
her face. 

She barely waits to touch my hand 
before slipping back on to the red divan 
and sighing her relief. “I am so tired,’ she 
says in a small, Oh-God-what-an-effort 
voice. ‘‘So tired. And I have toothache.” 
Like a querulous child asking to be petted. 

“Tet me take off your coat, darling,”’ 
says her secretary. 

Jeanne de Casalis snuggles back into a 
cushion, her coat still on. 

“‘T didn’t know they would want me at 


Elstree again. I thought the picture was 
finished. But, no! To-day they had to 
shoot. this. one last scene. And what a 
scene !’”’ She sighs again and closes her eyes. 


i ou know, it isthe picture Nell Gwynne. 

I have to ride a horse. They showed 
me the horse. But it was enormous! 
I looked up at it, like looking up to the 
Eiffel Tower. How shall Lever get up there? 
Iasked. It seemed impossible. But in the 
end there I was, perched up on the back 
of that huge animal in the rain! And with 
my toothache! I felt so dreary !” 

She is enjoying herself immensely on the 
divan, pretending to be sorry for herself. 
She does not groan, she does not sigh any 
more, but it is now tacitly understood 
between us that she is tired and has tooth- 
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ache. And with someone to share. her 
sorrows, She is her sincere and charming 
self. 

I cannot help thinking at this moment, 
as she rests on the divan—the famous and 
successful actress, the popular broadcaster, 
the film star who has to mount enormous 
horses—of the strange tricks that life plays 
on her human puppets. I look at Jeanne 
de Casalis, the sophisticated woman of the 
theatre, and remember that she was born 
in Basutoland and that as a child she ran 
wild among the savage kraals. 

* + a4 

Her great-grandfather, a missionary, 
went out to Africa with Dr. Livingstone 
and founded a medical mission in Basuto- 
land. Jeanne’s father, who was a doctor 
and writer, went to Basutoland to spend 


environment. I was born wild. Perhaps 
I am still wild.”’ 

Not too wild at this moment. Her secre- 
tary brings to the divan a batch of cheques 
to sign. Jeanne sighs. 

“Must I pay out all this money?”’ she 
asks, signing the cheques as she does so. 
“Life is so complicated.” But her lean, 
piquant face is smiling, and we all know 
that she is fooling.. The secretary particu- 
larly, I think. There is a strange and 


ments of the genius of 


attractive bond between these two women. 
They are not a bit like employer and 
secretary. They do not speak like it. They 
do not act like it. There is a protectiveness 
about this secretary that Jeanne de Casalis 
seems to need badly—and appears to 
enjoy tremendously. They are going on 
together to a concert later at the Queen’s 
Hall. 

The secretary goes back to her typing 
table. The ‘woman on 
the divan returns to her 

toothache, to life in 
general, to her cot- 
tage in the coun- 
try. This tiny 
flat, within 
loud-speaker 
distance of the 


B.B.C., is only 
a workroom for 
Jeanne. Her 
heart is really 
in the country 

. cottage. 
Against — the 
walls of this flat, 
giant tulips, 
brought up on 
Monday morn- 
ing in the car, 
splash their 
blood-red radi- 
ance. In half a 
dozen bowls 
bunches of forget- 
me-nots. turn the 


his honeymoon 
there. He remain- 
ed for seven years. 
“He felt the 
pull of the place— 
as I do,’ says 
Jeanne de Casalis, 
when she speaks of 
her earlier life. “I 
grew up among savages, 
and I grew wild. .I was 
born .in -Basutoland, a. 


French baby of British tables into blue 
citizenship in a com- pools. On the floor 
pletely savage are a couple of antique 


chairs, picked up in a 
shop in Mornington 
Crescent,. which 

will go down in 
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James Wedgwood Drawbell goes 


STAR-GAZING 


and examines the arts and graces 
that form the component ele- 


JEANNE DE CASALIS 


aRateBI@= 


the car on Saturday night to the country. 

Not such a savage after all, perhaps. She 
lies back on the divan, her eyes closed, and 
we talk of her early days in Paris and in 
London. “I was a bit of a problem in 
Paris,’’ she says, “especially after my 
Basutoland upbringing.”’ 

+ ¢ 5 

At school in Paris, she was irked by the 
clothes and conventions of civilization. 
They called her La Sauvage, these laughing 
French school kids, 
and they were still 
thinking of her as 
that when the War 
broke out and 
Jeanne de Casalis 
began her career as 
a dramatist. 

Her father was in 
charge of a _ big 
military hospital 
and Jeanne enter- 
tained the French 
soldiers, writing 
plays for them, act- 
ing on the stage. 
That started it. 
After the War she 
came to London fult 
of ambition, but 
with little experi- 
ence, and hoped to 
take the West End 
by storm. She 
arrived in a typical London fog. “‘Is this 
Hell?” she asked in good Basuto amaze- 
ment. 

Komisarjevsky taught her all she knows 
about the stage. After her early London 
disappointments, the great Russian put 
Jeanne through her paces. Soon she was in 
Paris again, in New York, and back in 
London in Fata Morgana. The rest 1s 
stage and screen history—and B.B.C. luck. 


er life is wrapped up in the theatre 
H and the world of entertainment. 
When she is not Jeanne de Casalis, she is 
Mrs. ‘Colin Clive, the wife of the Captain 
Stanhope of Journey’s End fame. 

“Darling,” she says now to her secretary, 
“do you think you could get my dentist 
on the telephone? This tooth is really 
painful.”’ 

The other woman goes to the telephone 
and ‘gives the number. While she is busy, 
the door bell rings. Jeanne lifts pleading 
eyes to me, and I go to answer the bell’s 
summons. When I come back into the‘room 
and she sees the package in my hand, her 
eyes light up and all the tiredness goes out 
of the relaxed body. She sits up straight 
on the divan, her hand outstretched for the 
packet. : ; 

“My book! My book !” she cries, taking 
it from me. ; 

The brown paper covering comes off with 
a rush and is:thrown anywhere. In her 
hands Jeanne de Casalis holds a manu- 
script bound in red. The secretary calls 
out from the telephone, but she is not 
heard. Jeanne has forgotten everything— 
even toothache—except the book in her 
hand. ‘ ; 

“It is a typed copy of an original manu- 
script in the British Museum,” 
she tells me, her voice full of TURN TO 
life. “It is the diary of a PAGE 44 
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2 uN to think of it. Billie is 4 
Peo ges. N who like doing things 4 
in ie | one of yourintensely 4 
ae \ who just can’t stand 

else do things for 


trange as it may seem, the Houston 
Sisters are not always together. 


You see, Billie is a keen gardener. 
Renée isn’t so fond of horticulture, so 
sometimes they have a day or so apart. 
What Billie calls gardening is to take a 
piece of waste land and transform it into 
a verdant, luxuriant space. 


f, by any chance, she fancies a pond or 
two, she doesn’t ring somebody up and 
say, ‘““Come and make a pond in my 
garden.’’ She mixes her own cement and 
makes it herself. A ton and a half of it 
in one day is her record—so far—as 
cement-mixer. : 

Take a look at the garden pictured here. 
Billie made the whole place with her own 
hands. True, she did occasionally borrow 
her husband’s hands now and then; but, 
as he himself told me, he was only allowed 
to butt in as a favour. 

The garden belongs to their lovely house 
near Sittingbourne in Kent, and _ the 
amount of digging and cement-mixing that 
garden must. have taken made one shudder 


Take her other 


glance at her 
bookshelf will 
convince you that 
here again is the 
same deadly 
seriousness and 
concentration. 
Billie will tell you 
all about the 
finger-print 
system; who dis- 
covered it, how 
it has been 
developed and 
used. She is natur- 
ally a voracious 
reader of detective 
fiction. 

And talking 
about this second 
hobby of | hers, 
here’s a_ secret. 
Billie is not con- 
fining her interest 
in criminology to 
mere study. She 
is engaged at the 
moment on her 


made in her garden 


at Sittingbourne,and _ their getting a real vacation in 
(below) a corner of the near future are remote 
the hen yard where indeed. This month they go 


Billie loves to spend 
part of her “‘off earning their act in German 


first detective novel, and the way 
in which she has gone about it is 
typical of her. 

She first studied her subject until 
she knew it thoroughly. She then 
bought herself a typewriter and 
taught herself to type. No sitting 
down in an easy chair and dictating 


one of those people- while somebody else does the work. And 
for themselves. She’s if her book is going to be as good as her 
practical little bodies garden, then it will be a best-seller ! 
by and watch somebody 


ut she finds all too little time for her 


hobby—criminology. One hobbies. The Houston Sisters have 


been on the stage ever since they were 
children, and with the exception of one or 

two periods of illness which necessitated 

the cancellation of contracts, 

they have very rarely had a 

illie Houston holiday. Since broadcasting 
fishes in the became so popular they have 


pond she herself had even less time to them- 


selves than ever, and as far as 
they can see, the chances of 


away for a five weeks’ tour of 
the Continent, and this means 
duty” days. and French—no easy task even 
if one does happen to have a 
vague knowledge of them. 

But one couldn’t imagine Billie Houston 
taking a restful holiday. Rest and Billie 
Houston mix about as well as oil and water. 


eal radio personalities are as 

rare as buttercups in Iceland. 

They-are hard to find and equally 
difficult to cultivate. When you do 
unearth one of these precious gems, you 
are hard put to it to account for its value, 
to sum up the reasons for its appeal. 

In the case of an orchestral conductor, 
the enigma is intensified. He would 
appear to hold none of the trump cards in 
the microphone suit. He must finesse 
with his individuality. His hearts are 
neither on nor up his sleeve. 

Joseph Lewis is definitely one of 
the outstanding personalities of 
wireless although his voice is 
seldom heard and his 
own Creative 

Ss 


work is never 
performed. He has 
achieved something 
to. which few un- 
seen conductors 
attain. He has 
gained the 
affection of 
the listen- 
ing public. 
What is the 
secret of this 
triumph ? : 
In my opinion 
the  an- 


swer is: he has 


brain. of a musician 
and the heart of the average 
listener. He knows exactly 


what you want 
is just “‘ Joe ”’ to 
thousands—has 
mannerisms which 
only add to his popu- 
larity. For instance he has a cough, 
“*is ackin’ corfe’’ he calls it, which is 
probably caused by too much smoking. 
It is characteristic of Joe Lewis. 

There is no need to announce the Joseph 
Lewis sessions. The cough is sufficient. 
The rule, that all extraneous noises must 
be excluded from the studio, is proved by 
the exception of the Lewis cough. There 
is no affectation about it and it is not a 
message to an absent friend. It does, 
however, bring him dozens of cough mix- 
tures and old wives’ remedies from every 
quarter of the globe. The fact that it has 
not been heard so frequently lately proves 
that one or other of these nostrums has 
done its work well. ! 

Joe also has an unusual speaking voice. 
Once you have heard it, you can never 


to hear. Joe—he 


~~ 


aJUST 


forget it. There is a throaty friendliness 
about it which impresses itself on your 
mind. How can an orchestral conductor’s 
voice add to the construction of a wireless 
personality, you may well ask, seeing that 
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G2 seph Lewis, the 
B.B.C. conductor who 
has done more than anyone 
else to make good orchestral 
music popular. 


it is never heard by his audience? 
The answer is contained in the statement 
that Joe Lewis was one of the originators 


of community singing in this country and 
(Continued on next page) 
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“Joe” in 
contemplative 
mood. 


for the last few years he has regularly 
conducted delightful community singing 


hours on the air. His voice and his 
caustically humorous remarks are an 
outstanding feature of these entertainments. 
But Joe was a community singing con- 
ductor long before he joined the B.B.C. 

Years ago he played cricket for the Way- 
farers. On those Saturday afternoons when 
the wicket was soaked and when the 
whole team was forced to sit in the pavilion, 
Joe Lewis used to “ keep up his end” by 
conducting and leading the ten other 
Graces in all the popular tunes. 

This team was quite unique in the annals 
of cricket. It actually sang as it went out 
to the wicket and distributed itself round 
the field to its appointed places. It sang 
again as it left either ‘‘ We’ve won because 
we've won ”’ or “ We’ve lost because we’ve 
lost ” as circumstances decreed. 

any years later when I returned from 
Australia and founded the Com- 
munity Singers Association, Joe and I were 
associated as joint conductors in a number 
of notable concerts. In conjunction with 
the late Percy Pitt the three of us conducted 
the first Community Singing concerts to 
be organised and broadcast by the B.B.C., 
one at the Albert Hall in 1925 and another 
in St. Georges Hall, Liverpool, a few 
months later. 

At the Albert Hall concert, Joe and I 

caused a minor sensation by taking our 


Fe ee Se OY ee ee 


at 


Joe 


coats off and conducting in our shirt 
sleeves. In the words of Sir Walter 
Gilbey we must have been “an eyesore to 
the Royal Albert Hall and a disgrace to 
Nature.” 

In the earlier days of broadcasting, when 
the provincial stations wielded more 
influence than they do to-day, Birmingham 
enjoyed a umique reputation for the 
enterprise and originality of its programmes. 
Musically this was due to the efforts of 
Joseph Lewis. 


E was said of him that he was ready to 
test any new work or any composition 
which others might wish to shelve on 
account of difficulties of production or 
rehearsal. 

The consequence was that Birmingham 
Station stood for progress. Young com- 
posers could be sure of a sympathetic 
hearing and very often of a tolerably good 
performance of their masterpieces. 

To-day Joseph Lewis is probably labelled 
by B.B.C. officialdom as the chief conductor 
of the lighter and more popular programmes. 
The chief reason is that Joseph Lewis 
brings to his conducting a breezy humanity 
which makes him a warm favourite with a 
majority of listeners. 

Joseph Lewis was once choral conductor 
with the Dudley Ladies Choir and the 
Dudley Madrigal Society. One of their 
first big works was Elgar’s Spirit of England. 
The great English composer came to hear 
this work of his and from that meeting a 
lasting friendship may be dated. During 
the year 1923 occurred a_ meeting 
with Elgar the result of which was 


the 


oseph Lewis, native of 
Birmingham, singing solos § 
was # 
recognised as something of a 
prodigy, and at nine years’ old 


age of — five, 


gave a public recital of 


“Youth” from “Elijah.”’ Began 
his public career as conductor 
of two Dudley choral societies. 
Also founded the Wolverhamp- 
ton Festival Choir. 
B.B.C. 
Director of the Birmingham 
station, during which time he 
conducted the City of Birming- 
ham and the Walsall Philhar- 


in 1923 as Musical 


‘monic Choirs. 


~ 
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Sir Edward’s conversion to wireless. 

Elgar was returning from a trip to South 
America and the River Amazon. He had 
landed at Liverpool. Lewis met him 
accidentally on the train travelling down 
to Birmingham. Joe informed Elgar that 
he had just broadcast his Wand of Youth 
suite. The composer expressed his dis- 
pleasure in no uncertain terms. : 

When, however, Lewis pointed out to 
him that more people would have heard 
the work on this one occasion than had 
ever heard it in its life before, Sir Edward 
opened his eyes and judging by events, he 
never shut them again to the possibilities 
of broadcasting. 


ne of Lewis’s most notable achieve- 

ments was the forming of the Wolver- 
hampton Musical Society out of the 
wreckage of the Wolverhampton Festival 
Choir. On two occasions at least it 
performed in London. 

This last performance was notable for 
a truly messy business. In bringing in 
the choir just before a big climax, Lewis 
hit his finger hard against the music stand, 
splitting the top of the finger. His next 
beat to the left splashed with gore Harold 
Williams’ immaculate shirtfront and the 
third beat to the right put an additional 
od. on the laundry bills of John Coates 
and Joseph Farrington, whose next words 
in the text were “and thy hands are 
covered with blood.””—Gibson Young. 
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Mae West 


C6 HE microphone is a voracious and insatiable monster. 
.For eighteen hours a day he devours an enormous 
quantity of artistic material. After a late breakfast 
of household talks, he lunches off a little light music, allays 
his hunger during the afternoon with dainty snacks of trans- 
missions to schools, quintets, cinema organ relays, and takes 
a hearty tea on Charing Cross Road dance tunes, served by 
Henry Hall. But it is not until 6.30 that he really becomes 
hungry. From then until midnight, the microphone opens 
his capacious maw and engulfs the whole menu of entertain- 
ment.. 
And if this monster, the microphone, is not to grow sickly 
and die, his diet must be varied every day. This is easy—or 
comparatively so—in the case of its musical fare, but when it 
comes to light entertainment, and more especially humorous 
material, the task becomes difficult. 


e a 5 

In the old days, each artist would work his own songs. 
-They were his exclusive property. Armed with a couple of 
good songs and a telling personality, an artist could tour the © 
halls for years without change of material. At the most 
150,000 people would hear those songs in a year. Now six 
million people hear them in one evening !_ The.same with gags. 
A joke in those days leisurely worked itself into the con- 
sciousness of the public and became a part of their everyday 
life. Now it is flung at twelve million ears while their 
owners are engaged in washing the baby, playing bridge, or 
doing the daily cross-word puzzle, and. makes about as much 
impression on the minds of the multitude as the fall of a pin 
in the next street but one. 


0 one has yet arrived who has been able successfully to 
satisfy the microphone’s appetite. The number of true 
radio personalities who have created a comedy act of character 
and personality can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
and what is more saddening, the authors who have successfully 
set out to write radio humour cannot be counted at all! What 
radio needs to-day is an author who will start from zero; who, © 
preferably, has never seen a film, a play, or a music hall, and 
who can get big laughs by methods which will appeal to the 
ear of the listener alone. In other words, by 
using speech and its oddities; dialect and its 
. pawkiness; situations which, by the turn of 
[ eonard Henry, the South's a phrase, will conjure up a picture in the 
finest comedian. Through listeners’ mind; these are the stock-in-trade 

his inimitable. style and Of the radio ome pe ksirer 
: : Every week I received fifty or sixty musical 
i hisend fis mas Bicones aisaat’ ecw e dialogues, and sketches which have 
microphone personality loved been submitted by people who want to write 
by millions of listeners. for the radio. Eighty per cent. seem to be 
efforts which have been hawked round the 
various theatrical managers, and have come 
to the B.B.C. as a last resort. But every one 
of them without exception depends far too much on music-hall 

humour of the visual type. 

Aa - ¢ 
Elaborate stage directions are included. How are we, for 
example, to broadcast such a thing as the following? ‘The 
detective appears behind a rock, puts his finger to his lips, 
says ‘Sh!’, crawls on his hands and knees into a barrel 

which immediately rolls off the stage.”’ 

That is not exaggerated, and that is the sort of thing 
that people do send to us hoping to have it broadcast. 
And yet the public complains that light entertainment 
on the radio does not make them laugh. I would like 
our critics next time they go to the music hall, theatre, 
or cinema to try an experiment. Let them shut their. 
eyes and try to get a laugh out of the humour of the stage 


WHERE ARE THE BUDDING 


or screen without seeing what is happening. They won't 
think it so very funny. 

The Marx Brothers are famous throughout filmland for 
their wisecracks; their humour on the screen is so quick and 
so full of quips and cranks that everybody comes away 
convulsed with the words they have heard uttered. But 
apply the ‘“‘eye-shut’’ test to even a Marx Brothers’ film, 
and I dare swear you won't get one laugh in an hour. 


i bee os then of the difficult task which confronts the purveyor 
of humour on the radio! Wisecracks in themselves are 
not enough. Knockabout humour is completely lost. What 
is left? The answer is personality first and personality every 
time! What radio needs is more individual acts created by 
individual artists with the material specially written for them. 
Think of two or three of the outstanding radio comedians 
and notice that words and words alone are their stock-in-trade. 

Elsie and Doris Waters have created in ‘‘Gert and Daisy” 
two homely characters, who, though we laugh at them, are 
lovable. They are part of everyday existence, given a comic 
turn by the individual way in which their troubles are presented 
—exactly the same applies to Mabel Constanduros. 

Mrs. Feather, hopelessly ineffectual whatever she does, is 
probably just like “that terrible woman at 
“The Acacias,’’’ and we laugh at Mrs. Feather 


because we know so many people just like her. 
John Tilley and Gillie Potter are word-spinners 
both; the one apologetic and confused, the 
other didactic and impudent. Both are witty 
more than comic. 

Stainless Stephen and Leonard Henry are 
typical examples of north country and south 
country verbal comics. And why have these 


tainless Stephen, the 

“North's star turn, 
who has taken the great 
stars of the old-time 
music halls as his model 
and modernized their 
methods for radio work. 


people made their marks as successful solo 
acts on the radio? Because they have done 
what the great stars of the old music hall used 
to do. They have created a definite style and have 
stuck to it through thick and thin. 

They have varied their material and seen that it 
was ‘‘microphone material’’ all the time, and they 
have built up their personalities to such an extent 
that the listener, though he may never have seen 
them in his life, can picture them in his mind’s eye. 

Now where are the budding authors who will come 
along with microphone material; who will ignore the 
red nose, the loud check trousers, the comic falls, and 
the various impedimenta which can make even the 
worst gag funny on the stage? 


ake this to your hearts, authors and artists alike ! 

Recently I heard 115 auditions in three days. 
Of this 115, seventy per cent. sang syncopated songs 
(very badly), ten per cent. produced Victorian ballads 
or frightful monologues, while the remainder told 
stories in a way which led me to believe that they 
had been told that the stories were funny, but did not 
believe it ! 

Two only were possible, and even in their case their 
manner was better than their material. But they had 
created something, had put over a strong personality. 

England, more than any other country in the world, 
has built up a marvellous reputation for broad 
humour; no other country in the world could have 
produced Dan Leno, Marie Lloyd, George Formby, 
Arthur Roberts, Albert Chevalier, and those other 
kings of laughter. Has England become a country of 
imitation crooners, of “‘Oh yeah!’’ men? TI believe 
it has. 

And now, you funny writers, send me in your 
material and prove I am wrong! 
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R eproduced from a newspaper 
without comment: “Brussels is 
a big station that has sprouted 
up in no time.” 
+ ¢ 
As the candid wireless enthusiast said, 
“T like to call a spade terminal a spade 
terminal.” 
+ ¢ 
The drummer in a unique dance band 
doesn’t use a drum, but claps his hands 
together resoundingly. It is untrue, how- 
ever, that the B.B.C. have offered him a 
contract to appear regularly in studio 
audiences. 


a4 a4 
When are we 
to hear Florence 
Pia Desmond im- 
Victim of force of = personating 
habit—the hotel © ee fone 


sonating Flor- 
/ ence Desmond ? 
to his radio through | + ¢ 
Heard of the 
set-builder who, 
j | unable to get a 
drawing-roomdoor. — cheet of bake- 
] lite, used one of 
-' his young wife’s 
pie-crusts ? 


page-boy wholistens 


the keyhole of his 


oA Sf 
Replying to Milly Ampere (Middle 
Tooting), R. C. Lyle does not prepare his 
horse-racing commentary—he takes it as a 
matter of course. : 
¢ ¢ 

We are still wondering what was really 
meant by a radio critic who said that a 
lady opera-star’s microphone debut was a 
“screaming success.”’ 

od * 

Our Aunt Eliza wants to know why they 
don’t give commentaries on some sports 
other than running. 

+ + 

“This set has volume enough to fill the 
Albert Hall, but you can tone it down toa 
whisper,”’ runs an advertisement. Owners 
of such sets, however, so seldom do. 

+ 4 

“TI tried aerial-trapeze-stunting once, 
but never again,” says a writer. He 
intends to make do with an indoor-aerial 
evidently. 


rs rs 
“My wireless set,’’ moaned the unhappy 
and hard-up listener, ‘‘is 
one of the many interesting 
things which are In Pawn 
To-night.”’ 
Sd ¢ 
There is no truth in the 
rumour that a new coon 
song has been written 
around those  co-pianists 
Berkeley Mason and Cecil 


Dixon entitled “That Mason Dixon Line !” 
¢ ° 
“The problem with television is: can 
radio actors change their facial expres- 
sions quickly enough ?”’ says a writer. Or 
will they have slow-motion dials? 


bd » 

J. H. Squire has a hotel in Kent, named 
after his Octet: Presumably to remind his 
more bibulous clients that eight is, and 
always has been, enough. 

ad e 

We want to know: Does Heddle Nash 
his teeth when he hits a wrong note? Is 
Walford Hyden.any secrets about the Café 
Colette? Is Ray Noble? Is David Wise? 
Is L. A. G. Strong? Is Ashley Sterne? 
Is Cedric Sharpe? What does Arthur 
Fear? Has Gerald Heard the latest? 


¢ aa 
Overheard : ‘‘ Who’s that singer who did 
all that Prom work? Something to do 
with a snigger?”’ . 
“Oh, you mean Titterton.”’ 
¢ ¢ 
Confused — the man who thought 
Voltaire’s books described the working of 
radio batteries. 
¢ 5 


“Listener Gets America On Fifty-Shil-. 


ling Set,” runs a headline. That’s the worst 
of these cheap sets. 
« ¢ 

For a really “hot” programme, we sug- 
gest the combination of Harry Pepper and 
Bill Currie. 

5 * 

A writer asks for “more appropriate 
interval signals:’”’ Such as machine-gun 
tattle from Chicago, nut-cracking from 
Brazil, and steady beats on a carpet from 
Brussels ? 

5 Sa 

Definitions : Lightning Arrester—a quick 
constable; Close Coupling—lovemaking; 
Aertal Guys—aerial experts; Counterpoise 
—shopgirl’s posture; Ampere Hour—an 
hour’s. entertainment by Ampere and 
Company. 

o + 

One fellow has called his set “Chicago.” 
He says it’s nothing but plugging. 

ad ad 


“‘Begorrah !’’ cried the Dublin man. 
“Why, all the foinest wireless singers are 
Oirishmen. Even the little gadget they 
sing into was named afther an Oirishman !”’ 

¢ 5 ; 

Leonard Henry was born close to 
Kennington Oval. One might describe 
him as an exponent of 
Leg-Pulling-Theory. 


¢ oa 


“Tt is wonderful how the 
B.B.C. keep bad language 
off the air,’ says a reader. 
However, a number of 
listeners would like to hear 
our golfers in play. 


Ernest Sefton is known as “The Lon 
Chaney of Radio,” as he can do anything 
with his voice. He was once nearly packed 
in cotton wool while impersonating a 
microphonic valve. 


NEW SETS °° === 
REVIEWED 
| If you think of buying the Twisto XYZ444 


S.G. 3, B.P., M.C., for A.C. and D.C., just 
| mind your P’s and Q’s, because, on the 


: q-t., it’s N.B.G. 
| 5 S od 
The 1934 Zebra 6 has a distinctive 


cabinet in anti-macassar. In fact, it is more 
than a cabinet, it is a whole parliament. It 
is fitted with 24-hour clock, bookshelf, cock- 
tail cupboard, and small writing desk. There 
is also a radio set inside for those who 
bee] want it. 

+ + Sd 


| Hideeho Crystal Set, Ltd., make a remark- 
able offer to purchasers. They will present 
a solid oak sideboard, a ten years’ supply 
of cat’s whiskers (real tabby), and a pair of 
real Caledonian Market headphones to each 
purchaser of a 14s. Id. Hideeho. With a 
||  250-ft. aerial, this set brings in four foreign 
|| stations at half strength—Jersey, Guernsey, 
| . Alderney, and Sark. 
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With a beautiful glossy finish in walnut, 
beechnut, coconut, and bitter almonds, the 
Suprema 4 will lend distinction to your 
drawing-room, kit., bed-sitt., or either of 
the 2 rec. The quality of its mush is 
unbeaten, and the moving-coil is so moving 
that it will bring tears to your eyes in no 
i | time. A unique feature is that each of its 
| knobs can be charged with 200 volts, so that 
nobody will: mess about with the thing 
while you are absent. 
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A novel line from the Snappy Notions 
Radio Co. is the Ideal Hiking Set, weighing 
only 5 Ib. | oz. (without the battery, valves, 
and accumulator). It is ideal for hiking, 
too, because it is not loud enough to annoy 
|| other people in the railway carriage. A 
| clever device shuts off ‘‘ The Toreador 
Song ”’ on the approach of a bull, whom it 
' would obviously offend. 
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' The Maestro Company have brought out 
| a new version of their ten-valve Radiogram 
| Super-de-luxe. The price has been increased 
from £97 19s. IId. to £98, but Maestro 
explain that if they are to incorporate the 
latest devices, they must have a margin to 
play on. This set will do anything. 

More economical buyers should watch 
this helpful column for news of sets that 
are a little more reluctant. 
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Broadcasting House has eight hundred 
doors. We heartily agree with the member 
of the staff who said, “If it weren’t for 
darned microphones, what a jolly hour one 
could spend slamming them !” 
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| Mid. Tay in SOL + : 
_ ' © good example of this i the“ 


s 
IN early every branch 
of entertainment 
spells work to the 
people who are busy supplying , 
it, and very often this playtime” 
labour drifts into channels of 
which audiences are only partly 
aware. y 


I have no doubt, for example 
that you sympathize with the 
artists and engineers of the 
B.B.C. whose work robs the 
of their evenings, but have you 
thought of the gramophone 
people who slave to record a 
broadcast performance when 


ever this is of sufficient nationa 
importance ? 


uch work, of, course, entail 
far more difficulty than 


ordinary recording session/in/ / 
one of the graméphone studios. 
A private telephone wire exist OL. 
permanently/ between Broad- 

i A e and’ the huge 
studios’ a St. 

xpress purpose of record- / 
ing, and if is by this means that” 

/ the BBC, organi recitals and 
the’ Ixing’s Christmas Da 
speeches have/been recorded?” 

/’ A/iittle more “difficulty is 

‘ experienced when publi€ tele- 
phone wirés have to’be utilized 
to connect up to the recording 
Detndod. 7/3 fo 

eed 


Ss 


ohn’s Wood for / 


Columbia’s disc of Henry Hal’s 
Fiijae broadcast performance at 
last year’s Radiolympia —a 


~ being played in England for 
Henry Hall’s approval, transmitted over 
the Transatlantic telephone, and heard 
by the director of the B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra in Chicago. 

The greatest technical feat of all, 
however, is performed when a special 
mobile recording outfit has to be taken 
to the scene of the event, the classic 
instances being the Aldershot and 
Tidworth Tattoos. 


ee having a smaller arena than 
Rushmore, is more suitable for record- 
ing purposes, but even this fact does not 
overcome the difficulty of capturing on wax 
the almost deafening music of a thousand 
moving instrumentalists. 

Even when you hear the faithfulness of 
the ultimate records, you are not likely to 
realize the immense trouble to which the 
recording people were put while you were 
lounging comfortably in your chair listening 
to the relay from the B.B.C. 

Literally miles of cable have to be used, 
and sometimes as many as six microphones 
follow the massed bands on their marches. 
Between the items an engineer cunningly 
dressed in black has to run out to arrange 
the microphones in suitable positions, such 
details as routes, halts, and formations 
having to be thoroughly learnt beforehand. 

Conditions last year were made no easier 
by the heat wave, which gave the engineers 
trouble in keeping the recording waxes cool. 
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/-tecord that made history by ~ pe 2 
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Altogether the 
number of 
separate record- 
ings taken 
amounted to 
forty in the case 
of the Aldershot 
Tattoo (and to 
twenty-five in the 
case of Tidworth) 
—all for the sake of 
the two composite 
records of each tattoo that were eventually 
placed on the market. :; 
Sometimes whole recordings are ruined 
by unavoidable intrusions. One day, for 
example, when taking preliminary record- 
ings of the pipers of the Gordon Highlanders 
on the parade ground of Malplaquet 
Barracks at Aldershot, the engineers 
suddenly found that they were recording 
one band too many ! 


he intruding music (well in opposition) 

came from a neighbouring parade 
ground, where another regiment had most 
charmingly decided to turn out for band 
practice ! 

Another incident, more amusing to relate 
than to experience, happened during the 
playing of an excerpt, from Beethoven's 
“Sonata in C Minor”’ by the massed bands 
during the course of the actual Tattoo. 

A strange rasping noise reported from 


the recording~ “van caused one of the 


engineers to rush out to trace the dis- 


turbance, and exposed by the glare of the-—— ee 


searchlights he saw a peculiar shape close 
to where he knew the microphone to be 
standing. 


he’ offender was Taffy VI, the goat 

mascot of the First Battalion of the 
Welsh Regiment, who apparently con- 
sidered that as he was of sufficient 
importance to precede the massed bands 
round the arena, he was also worthy to be 
included in the recording ! 

In unexpected recording crises the 
simplest of devices, such as a stick of wood 
or the face of a brick wall, are very often 
of help to the engineers, and it is known 
that in the tricky business of recording the 
bagpipes at Aldershot, the most elaborate 
of gadgets were eventually bettered by a 
handkerchief tied securely round the 
microphone. 
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The recording of the King’s broadcast 
speeches is a simple matter after the tattoo 
difficulties, but the events are of such 
importance that the royal messages, sent 
by private wire from the B.B.C., are 
always recorded in duplicate, and a series 
of turntables complete with recording 
waxes stand in readiness in case the speech 
is of unexpected length. 


n the occasion of the opening of the 
World Economic Conference, the 
recording company, by special arrangement 


‘with the B.B.C., had a record of the King’s 


speech ready within three hours, and 

B.B.C. listeners heard it broadcast twice 

during the news bulletins the same evening. 
a ° 5 

A gramophone company also recorded 
a royal broadcast on the occasion of the 
last Armistice Day Festival at the Albert 
Hall, when the Prince of Wales recited the 
line from ‘‘ For the Fallen.” 

Such discs are of immense historical 
importance, and very often special copper 
matrices are taken by the British Museum 
for preservation. 
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S tamp collecting may be interesting 
as a hobby and gardening is cer- 


tainly useful, but for interest and 
utility combined there is nothing to beat 
cookery, and that is what so many of our 
broadcasting stars seem to find. Radio 
cooks are legion. 

Sidonie Goossens is a devotee of this 
most enthralling art and does as much of 
her own cooking as she can, when she has 
time. She loves it and is never happier 
than when she is concocting unusual dishes. 
“Something,” she says, ‘that you don’t 
find on every menu.” 

She is particularly fond of casserole 
cookery, which she finds “such a boon, 
because it is so easy.’’ She likes to make 
those dishes where you put in every 
ingredient under the sunand finish off with 
a fragment of garlic, 

Sidonie is a staunch champion of garlic. 
She maintains that a touch of it makes all 
the difference to one’s cookery and turns 
an ordinary dish into something with an 
intriguing flavour. She doesn’t like oysters, 
“because you don’t have to cook them ; 
nasty, raw little things !”’ 

aa ° * 

Coffee, really good coffee, is one of her 
specialities. She detests the weak brew, 
made in the proportions of tea, which so 
many people offer you, and says what is 
wrong with the average housewife is that 
she is frightened of using too much coffee, 
and the trouble is, of course, that she 
doesn’t use nearly enough. At Sidonie’s 
flat you are sure of something really tasty, 
beautifully cooked, followed by excellent 
coffee. 

Ina Souez, whose glorious soprano voice 
has made her a radio favourite, confesses 
that she is a great gourmet, who doesn’t 
have much chance to indulge herself, for 
she likes to take care of her figure, and we 
all know, alas, how stringent we must be 
where creamy, sweet, and starchy foods 
are concerned. 


than Harrison bows to the cult 

of scientific diet. 
from a family famous for its 
culinary talent. 


She comes 


“Sometimes,”” she told me, “I simply 
have to break out, and then I have a treat 
and eat a large helping of spaghetti. The 
worst thing of all, though, is cooking a 
perfectly lovely dinner for my friends and 
not being able to have any of it myself. 
I do get so tired of my cutlets and fruit.’’ 

Her speciality is a dish she had- in 
America, Southern fried chicken. This is 
how Miss Souez cooks it. She cuts a chicken 
in small pieces, taking off the wings and 
legs, and fries it in olive oil and butter 
until it is a rich, golden brown, then pours 
away a little of the fat, adds a cupful of 
boiling water, and simmers it for about 
thirty minutes. - 


his makes a delicious rich sauce and 

Miss Souez says that, served with 
green peas and mashed potatoes, beaten 
with a little cream till they are as light as 
snow, she considers Southern fried chicken 
a very good dinner. 

And I must say I agree with her. 

Lilian Harrison, whose beautiful voice 
and highly intelligent work have made her a 
firm favourite amongst radio actresses, is 
intensely interested in housekeeping and all 


Pte: cakes ave Patricia 

Rossborough's particular 
forte. A savoury dish of hers is 
described in this article. 
Neto Ae ae eee 


that pertains to it: She believes—and 
rightly—that the kitchen is the heart of 
the. house and spends a lot ‘of her time 
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planning the meals, and especially the right 
kinds of wine to: go with them, which she 
tegards as very important. 

She always says that the health of the 
entire household depends on correct and 
scientific feeding, and that you can’t do 
your work properly if your stomach isn’t 
in perfect working order, which is all very 
sensible and perfectly true. . 

Miss Harrison inherited her culina: 
talent from her grandmother, who was a 
wonderful cook, and Lilian isn’t far behind. 


Smith has a tip for making 

Welsh rarebit—use ale in- 

stead of milk. He’s also very good 
Tiny ha ab omelelsicae Silaiae 


She says it is absolutely no trouble for her 

to cook a four-course dinner for several 

people. I wish we could all say the same ! 
Sa * e 

Miriam Adams, another popular radio 
actress, is an ardent cook. She gets bored 
with meat and likes best to experiment 
with cheese and eggs, as she thinks them 
much nicer and they make a change. Her 
cheese soufflé is an excellent piece of work 
and as light as a feather. She also has a 
weakness for mushrooms, in stews, omelets, 
anywhere they can be crowded in. 
do make a difference to the flavouring of a 
dish, too. 

Her chef-d’euvre is mushroom pudding, 
and. she makes it as follows. “It’s very 
simple,”’ she says, “‘and so delicious. You 
make a suet crust—it is even better if you 
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use the humble margarine—roll it out 
rather thinly, and line your basin; then put 
in a thick layer. of mushrooms, rolled in 
flour and pepper and salt, then a thin layer 
of crust, then more mushrooms, and so on 
in layers till the basin is full. 

“Add a little water as you go along to 
make a good gravy, and also put little dabs 
of butter on the mushrooms, then finish 


CHE Perkin’s friends say 
that there are no sweets like 


hers. She makes all kinds of 
toffees and also peppermint 
creams. 


with the crust. Steam gently for three 

hours. The result has to be eaten to be 

believed. It’s grand.” I’msure it must be. 
a4 5 aa 

Helen Perkin, the young pianist, whose 
clever interpretations, particularly of John 
Ireland’s music, have made her very 
popular with listeners, is another culinary 
enthusiast. She doesn’t believe in elaborate 
preparation and makes a speciality of gas- 
ring cookery. . Perhaps you'll think that 
this limits her scope. Not a bit of it. 

Miss Perkins thinks that girls who live in 
one-room flats and have to do all their 
cooking on a gas-ring have no reason to 
complain of monotonous meals, for there is 
no end to the appetising little dishes you 
can cook by this means. 

She is particularly fond of steak and 
onions, which you will often find her cook- 
ing when she wants a quick and nourishing 
meal. Miss Perkin loves making sweets and 


turns out many succulent kinds of toffee 
(with nuts, raisins, etc.), peppermint 
creams, and other dainties. Definitely a 
person worth knowing ! 

Jeanne de Casalis is also a culinary 
expert. She doesn’t have much time for it, 
but she always trains her cook personally 
and teaches her just what to do in the way 
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Guer tried mushroom pudding ? 


Miriam ‘Adams describes her 
way of making this delicious dish 
on these pages. 


she wants it done. Miss de Casalis is very 
inventive with regard to soups. Put her 
in a kitchen with a few vegetables and a 
little stock and she will make delicious 
soups with the most intriguing flavours. 


t her little place in the country Jeanne’s 
housekeeper does a great deal of 
preserving and jam making, for she believes 
in having everything home-made where 
possible. Her father, who was by profes- 
sion a surgeon and scientist, was a keen 
cook, and taught her. housekeeper how to 
make all kinds of jams and cheeses. 

Miss de Casalis told me that it was very 
amusing to go into the kitchen and find 
her father, clad in a white apron, running 
round a room festooned with strings, from 
which hung innumerable little bags, drip- 
ping gently into different pans! But what 
everyone asks for when they call on Miss de 
Casalis is apple fritters—which she makes 
herself. 

Patricia Rossborough, the talented synco- 
pated pianist, who broadcasts frequently, 
loves cooking and does as much as she 
possibly can. She has no particularly 
favourite dishes and seems able to cook 
practically everything. She is very fond of 
sweets and makes trifles and jellies which 
are enhanced with intricate patterns. of 
almonds, cherries, and angelica. 

These give her endless scope in tracing 
new designs and she can indulge this 
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mervica’s famous Southern 


fried chicken ts the favourite 
recipe of Ina Souez, who cooks 
most of her own meals. 


propensity when making cakes, for she is a 
great cake maker and much in demand 
when her family’s birthdays come round. 

Then Pat is required to make one of her 
famous cakes, with pink icing, the name 
written elegantly across the top and an 
elaborate decoration of silver balls and 
other fancywork finishing the work of art. 
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Miss Rossborough is insistent that the 
reason her cakes are so light is because she 
beats them. And does she beat them! She 
says the butter, sugar, and eggs must be 
beaten together first for a quarter of an 
hour. Yes, a quarter of an hour and no 
less, first with the right hand and then 
with the left ! 

She gave me this special recipe for you. 
Here it is. Put a small piece of butter at 
the bottom of a casserole, then fill with 
layers of thinly sliced onions, thinly sliced 
calves’ liver (rolled in flour, pepper, and 
salt), bacon, and thinly sliced potatoes. 

Repeat these layers till the dish is full, 
add a little water to make gravy, put a 
small piece of butter on top, and cook in a 
moderate oven foran hour. You can take 
it from Pat that this liver savoury is very 
good. 

The piéce de vésistance of this list of 
cooks is, of course, Dale Smith, the 
popular baritone, whose voice has 
endeared him to millions of listeners. 

He is an excellent cook and among his 
friends is known as the Omelet King, for 
he can make omelets of all kinds as well 
as the best of us, and better than most. 
He says the secret of success lies in not 
whisking the eggs too vigorously and, most 
important of all, speed. One little tip he 
gave me: when 
you are making 
Welsh rarebit he 
insists that it is 
much better 
made with two 
tablespoonfuls of 
ale instead of 
milk! Try it and 
see. 


ROADCASTING 

HOUSE IS NOW two years old, and 
while the decorators are doing some much- 
needed restoration in the studios and 
offices, I notice that the B.B.C. have taken 
the opportunity to adjust the acoustics of 
one or two studios. 

In Studio 3a, until recently occupied by 
Henry Hall and his boys, one wall has been 
stripped of the grey ‘‘building board” and 
covered with padding. 

The acoustic qualities of some of the 
other studios are also having attention. 
One is Studio BA, in the basement. This 
studio is used for variety and shows of a 
more or less ‘‘noisy’’ type, but recently 
the B.B.C. produced a play in it. During 
quiet passages listeners heard rumblings, 
as though the Effects Department was at 
work. Actually it was the noise of trains 
passing on the tube which passes directly 
under Studio BA. 

hi hi 
OON YOU 
WILL BE humming or whistling 
“Tune In.” That’s the name of a great 


Henry Hall heard it and agreed to 
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song which the 


i two Leslies 

K #8 of (Holmes and 
quintet Sarony) have 
broadcasts written for Radio- 
—F ved \ympia this year. 
Hartley And quick work it 
—— _ was. In one day 
they completed 


the melody, the 
next day they 
played it over in 
the presence of 
Alex Moody, the 
organiser of the 
Radio Show, a 
gramophone 
recording official, 
and myself. The 
same evening 


record it as soon as the orchestral 
parts were ready. 


i Wi 
AST MONTH | 

I WAS present at a 
banquet given by the Radio 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to the delegates to the 
London conference of the 
International Broadcasting 
Union—the men who formu- 
lated the Lucerne Plan. After 
the speeches the B.B.C. staged 
a little private cabaret show. 


- John Sharman, the B.B.C. vaudeville 


chief, produced the show and Brian Michie 
was the compére. The “star” of the 
evening was Eric Maschwitz, who translated 
Michie’s best Portland Place English into 
Montmartre French. We afterwards retired 
to the Maschwitz menage, at the top of five 
flights of stairs in an Adelphi house, to 
sample a special bottle of Polish vodka 
which I, like the rest in the room, pretended 
to like immoderately. 


TILL A 
PROMINENT personality frequently 
heard in the Scottish programmes, Halbert 
Tatlock was the first in Scotland to write 
a play specially for radio. It was in the 
very early days, and on the night of the 
broadcast he was the only one present in 
the temporary studio with the exception of 
the cast. There was no announcer, no 
engineers, and it had to be a one-man job. 
Halbert announced the play, introduced 
himself, played a. principal. part, and 
between times went outside the studio to 
see that the connections by telephone link 
to the transmitter were -O.K. ! 
eee 1 th 
ILL HURST, 
¥ OF THE Palace Ballroom at Black- 
pool, is said to have had the honour of 
conducting the first provincial dance band 
for recording purposes. This was 
a special variety orchestra at 
the Palace some years ago. 
He has also broadcast 
frequently from the Palace 
Tower, and Winter 
Gardens, Blackpool. 
The pianist in the band, 
Harry Schofield, is a 
composer, and, inaddition, 
has carried out many 
special orchestrations for 
West End dance bands for 
radio purposes. 


T WAS 

RATHER a doleful Alma Vane who 
turned up recently at a Midland Regional 
studio rehearsal. The previous day she had 
paid a visit to London for an-orgy of 
shopping. When she arrived it was one of 
the few rainy days this summer, so Alma 
went to a cinema instead, by which time 
the shops were closed. So she travelled 
200 miles just to visit the pictures ! 


opping in 
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VON MAJOR, who made 
her first broadcasting successes 
in this country with the Café 
Colette Orchestra, has left on 
a tour in concerts and operas 
in Austria ae aaa Slovakia. 
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Johnson, 
“Soft Lights and) 
' Sweet Music” fame,| 
believes in keeping! 
cool ! 


HE re VERS- 
ATILE FIVE”? are 
attracting quite a lot of favour- 
able attention» in Midland 


Regional programmes, and most 
of the credit should go to Jack 
Wilson, their clever young leader 
and pianist. Still on the sunny 
side of thirty, Jack has played 
in scores of bands, and has 
broadcast well over three hun- 
dred times. He is a _ great 
friend of Billy Mayerl, and 
their styles are very similar. 


i i 
EGINALD ARKELL, 

WHO HAS BEEN enter- 
taining’ the West Country with 
his talks on ‘“‘Back to the Farm,” is the 
son of a Gloucestershire farmer. Both his 
grandfathers were farmers; he also has 
four farming uncles and five brothers who 
are farmers. His only sister married a 
farmer. 

Yet he broke away from the countryside 
to write three plays for Jose Collins and 
lyrics for Uncle Andre Charlot. He is the 
writer of “Big Ben Calling,” which Mr. 
Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam made famous, and 
he has a hundred songs to his credit. His 
dainty fantasy, Colombine, was one of the 
first plays to be broadcast. 


fi fi 
T THE EDINBURGH 
STUDIOS THE other day I met 
George Burnett, one of the B.B.C. officials 
at Scotland’s headquarters of broadcasting, 
and he told me how in the Scottish Region 


they had been stealing time from the 
preserves of the late dance-music period, 
which is deemed so sacred in other 
regions. 

‘We are, from time to time, broadcasting 
short programmes of ‘straight’ dance 
music during part of the late dance-music 
period. We started off with half an hour 
called ‘Waltz Time’ and we have had 
‘ Jigg Time’ and ‘’Piping Time,’”’ said Mr. 
Burnett. The idea is to provide late 
music for those listeners who do not like 
jazz. 
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EAUTIFUL PEGGY 
COCHRANEIS WELL KNOWN for 
her versatility. She plays a violin concerto 
with full symphony orchestra one night 
and appears in cabaret doing syncopated 
piano music the next! But her versatility 


also manifests itself in more domestic 
directions, as I found when she asked me 
round to her studio last week. Two of the 
finest golden retrievers I have ever seen 
bounced out to greet me, and it was soon 
evident that Peggy has a great “‘flair’’ for 
looking after dogs. 

“Rex’’ and “Susan’”’ are their names, 
and “Susan” is one of Peggy’s great 
hopes at the moment. She’s expecting a 
canine “blessed event !” 

Outside, Peggy’s garden was another 
example of her good taste and, indeed, 
her powers at transforming the ridiculous 
into the sublime! Surrounded as it is by 
typical suburban backyards, it is con- 
spicuous by its difference. The rock plants, 
little lawn, rustic work and fantastic stone- 
work here and there make it a joy to 
behold. 


wonder why the bookers at the 
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B.B.C. who, knowing full well that 


4 seventy-five per cent. of listeners 


are mainly interested in light entertainment 
generally and. dance music specifically, 
deal with the bands as though they are 
mere supers in a fit-up show ? 

-And then I marvel at the pittances which 
the B.B.C. dish out to the bands for their 
radio services, such trivial sums, indeed, as 
to be insufficient to cover even the leader’s 
out of pocket vane es 

* 

No wonder, then, that fee unfortunate 
band leaders who, for some reason or other, 
don’t get on to the air and thus find 
themselves powerless to emulate 
those who do, are often in the 
doldrums. 

There has been plenty of dis- 
cussion about the matter of pro- 
viding a deputy band in place of 
Henry Hall’s when that orchestra 
departs on’ their holiday next 
month, 


n the last issue of Rapio 

MaGazinE, I suggested that 
the work might be entrusted to 
Ray Noble, if only to give listeners 
a treat. I didn’t expect the re- 
commendation to be acted upon 
by any chance, but now comes the 
news that he is likely to be leaving 
England shortly to be launched off 
on an American career under the 
sponsorship of Tommy Rockwell, 
manager of Bing Crosby, The Mills 
Brothers, Don Redman and other 
such star Be ye acts. 

? 

Ray will (if ie con make a fortune out 
of broadcasting to a surfeited American 
public. 

In England, to a starved audience, he 
has broadcast but once ! 


band in the country.” 


The B.B.C. have, however, considered 
Henry Hall’s deputies all right. Officials 
approached both of the two famous Jacks 
of the dance band world, Hylton and 
Payne. Each, of course, thought he was 
automatically first choice. 


Ace proposition was that they should 
give six afternoon broadcasts each 

week and one late-night hour-and-a-half. 
The terms which the B.B.C. could offer 
were not considered economic for com- 
binations whose expenses are very heavy. 
This, of course, applies to the two Jacks’ 
bands. Bothhave bands much bigger than 
the average and each would have to produce 
specially written, material and slave away 
at rehearsals for each 


wv programme. 

7 oar Winnick, Messrs. Hylton and 

who had the Payne fully realize that 
fourth best ballroom occasional radio appear- 


ances are important to 
their prestige, and the 
B.B.C. know it, too. 

Broadcasting may be 
of value to the two Jacks, but equally so 
is an occasional booking at the London 
Palladium as far as prestige is concerned. 
When an artist plays at the Palladium 
though, he not only enjoys the prestige of the 
booking but he gets a fee commensurate 
with it as well. 

Luckily for listeners, it has now been 
arranged that Jack Payne will play part 
of the time. At the time of writing 
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all arrangements’ are not completed. 

One extremely good band has had some 
very bad luck recently. This was Maurice 
Winnick’s band at Ciro’s Club, an aill- 
star band formed by the old-time and 
popular broadcasting band leader in the 
high hope of pleasing you all once a week 
on the air.. He did this once only. 

a nd aa 

That one broadcast was brilliant, and 
Maurice spent considerable money out 
of his own resources to ensure its success. 

I heard the broadcast and found it a 
first-class entertainment from any point 
of view. Winnick tried hard to obtain 
another chance, but finally he realized 
that it was futile. 

Since then his band has been reduced 


seriously in numbers and’some of his star 


players have had to go. Winnick himself 
is naturally rather despondent about this 
state of affairs, although, up to a few weeks 
ago, he was leading what he had some 
justification for claiming to be the fourth 
best ballroom band in the country. 


f a band doesn’t broadcast most laymen 
imagine it can be no good. The danger 

is that employers may come to the same 
view also. 

The B.B.C. have unknowingly “‘ sacked ”’ 
many a band from its job, if they only 
knew it, by refusing it for O.B. work. 

Maurice Winnick had one of the finest 
dance pianists and orchestrators of the 
country in his band—Stanley Black, who, 


instrumentally, vocally and almost tem- 
peramentally as well. Irreplaceable, you 
would think ... Well, hardly. 


ack Payne, 
Mrs. Payne, 
and his boys 
snapped after a 
vecent cricket 


a “wow” of a trumpet player, this 
bespectacled R.A.F. bandsman who 
suffers the nickname of “ Froggy.” 
I’m telling you he’s the goods, but 


BY. 


match. there, you must have heard him for 
yourself and agreed by now. You 
must understand I write these notes 
some time before you read them. t 
° : * - 
Ambrose staged a spectacular come- D AL S E GN ©. 
back to his Saturday night studio affair 
and made us all realize how much we 
“Er ss el ieee cat chee authorities think the band’s worth it, and 
\ Scat tae nis What gnakes this band 20 fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong. 
a good, so distinctive and so individual ? Howard Jacobs, with his band of 
—~ = The is a superiority complex, born chamber-dance-musicians, has gone back 
ay, pe iciwayalpiaying in= first-class places: to his spiritual home, the Savoy Hotel, to 
at first-class terms, and be controlled by fill in the breach while Carroll Gibbons and 


= eutihicct-iacs-tastein all 22 Savoy Orpheans are en vacances. 
matters. 

I ask you, is it for the B.B.C. to 
fall out with such a ready made 
“university ’’ attraction? 


ow about his air work? Of course, he 

cannot be relayed from the Savoy 
Hotel as the directors of this establish- 
ment withdrew facilities from the B.B.C. 
some time ago. 

That was why Carroll Gibbons’ gang 
have been conspicuous by their absence 
from our homes latterly. That I count 
as a personal loss, for I liked the 
lazy, refined style of this reliable 
combination. 

In the same way I shall 
miss Howard Jacobs’ broad- 
‘casts if the B.B.C. don’t 
overcome the obstacle 
by presenting the band 
to us via regular studio 
transmissions. 
_ + + 
Howard Jacobs 
is, of course; a 


great friend of 
Carroll Gibbons. 
Howard is avery 
brilliant man with 
: a saxophone, 


managing to find 
notes which other 


2 tae 


before he got his 
nose into the 
| profession, used 
| to have some 


of his legitimate 
works played by 
the orchestra 
under the baton 
of Joseph Lewis. 
It is this same 
Stanley Black 


who has recently 
joined Lew 
Stone’s Monseig- 
neur Band in the 
place of Monia 
Litter. : 
Litter is a grand 
soloist and technician, 
but Black is a still 
more valuable man to 
Lew Stone because of his 
eg swinging rhythm and great 
{ skill at arranging stylishly 
i for a band which can play his 
stuff. 


ARE 


SMASHED 


people might say 

are impossible to 

obtain. 

This is supposed 
to be partly due to 
the suppleness of his 

fingers achieved 

through manipulating 

a typewriter at record 
speed. 

a 2 

There is a rumour of Duke 

Ellington’s and Jimmie Lunce- 

ford’s famous coloured bands 

coming to England next Septem- 

ber and also visits from Ted Lewis 


and his Band and Fred Waring’s Penn- 
sylvanians. 
All the American outfits are “broad- 


Be and even more sensational 
news than this, however, was the 
departure of Nat Gonella from Lew Stone’s : ; HN th : 
Band. I don’t have to explain him to You know what I mean by “‘university”’? casting” naturals if they do come over 
you; that’s the amazing thing. Was there The band is, I suppose, in Cannes as you here, but we listeners are not always given 
ever a rank and file musician in any band read these words, and it can only be heard what we fondly expect if the ° artists 
whose name was such a household word ? from French radio stations, but fortunately concerned are not prepared to agree that 

Significantly enough, a “ hot ” musician, it can be heard there every night and any broadcasting is adequately remunerated 
a veritable white Louis Armstrong, both old night because the French broadcasting im publicity. 
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| 
| 
FROM THI 
| 

His place has already been filled by one 
Clinton ffrench, less than a year old as” 
a professional dance trumpeter. But | 


ERASIOs 


n a simply furnished 
room, overlooking the 
I smoke-shrouded roofs 
of Birmingham, sits a man 
who contends that he has 
one of the most interesting 
jobs in the country. 

The work of Mr. H. J. 
Dunkerley, the Midland 
Regional programmes f 
director, is more fascinating | 
than the most ingenious 
jig-saw puzzle ever in- 
vented. 

In the first place, the 
Regional programme direc- 
tor receives visits almost 
daily from his assistants 
with bright ideas for future | 
programmes. These are | 
pencilled into a diary, and 
the outstanding items are | 
sent to London about three 
months before they are due 
to take place. If suitable, | 
these are incorporated in | 
the National and other 
_ Regional programmes, 

Every week the Regional 
station receives a series of 
programme forms dated 
seven weeks ahead, which 
are divided into three 
columns—the left hand for 
the National programme, 
the right for London 
Regional, and the centre is 
left blank for the local 
station, which is at hberty 
to draw upon London 
Regional, particularly for 
approved items which are 
specially marked. 

The Regional programme 
director looks through the 
sheets, consults his diary, 
and proceeds to the absorb- 
ing business of filling in 
that centre column. 

This is not merely a 
question of transferring 
matter en bloc from the diary. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. 
Dunkerley, ‘we have to find 
material which is the best possible 
alternative to the National. If the 
latter is presenting a feature of very 
wide general interest, we adjust our 
alternatives so that the listener will 
not consider himself surfeited with 
rich fare and be reluctant to make 
his choice. So we save our ‘plums’ 
until the National has a programme 
which is likely to appeal only to a 
minority.” 

5 + ¢ 

“Then we must always bear in 
mind that the main purpose of the regional 
stations is to reflect the life and thought of 
the area they cover by presenting matter 
which fulfils these ideas. At the same 
time, we strive to maintain the entertain- 
ment value of a programme whether it is of 
a local or general nature. An item is never 
broadcast simply because it is a product of 
the region and irrespective of its entertain- 
ment or instructive qualities. 

“Again, outside broadcasts—Midland 
Regional has over one hundred O.B. centres 
—frequently bring their own little problems, 


BUILDING 
A REGIONAL 
PROGRAMME 


for their time is usually fixed, and other 
matter has to be accommodated accord- 
ingly.” 

Every Tuesday Mr. Dunkerley maps out 
a complete week’s programme, which is 
then considered at a meeting of the Pro- 
gramme Board, over which he presides. 
The heads of the various departments are 
at liberty to make any suggestions con- 
cerning the programmes under discussion, 
which are finally passed and sent to London 
for final sanction. 

The Board also discusses the programmes 
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which have been broadcast 
during the past week, and 
| takes notes for future refer- 
| ence. Few radio critics © 
listen more assiduously 
_ than Mr. Dunkerley, who 
. considers it his duty to 
| return from a heavy day at 
| the office to spend an 
| evening appraising the 
| programmes. 

The Regional director, 
| departmental heads, and 
| announcers also make their 
_ reports, which are carefully 
' considered and commented 
upon at these weekly 
' meetings. So it will be 
- seen that no 
H. J.Dunker jtem is likely 
ley, Midland to leave the 
Regional Midland Re- 
= gional studios 
without being 
heard by at 
| least one 
_ member of the staff. 

That is a very broad 
outline of how the Midland 
Regional programmes are 
conceived. 

aa a ba 

“We always try to keep 
everything as flexible as 
possible,” added Mr. Dunk- 
erley. “Even when the 
programmes have been 
approved, they are by no 
means considered final, and 
any opportunity to incor- 
porate an attractive sur- 
prise item is never 
missed.” 

It must be remembered 
that London has many 
advantages over provincial 
broadcast centres in that 
there is so much material 
of every description lying 
ready to hand and far more 
artistes and speakers are 
available. The regional officials have 
to go out and look for likely subjects 
and hold innumerable auditions. 

As Mr. Dunkerley has already 
enjoyed ten years’ experience as 
station director and education 
officer in the north of England, I: 
asked him if he considered that the 
Northerner’s taste in wireless enter- 
tainment differed from the Mid- 
lander’s. 

“T think the people in the Mid- 
lands are rather more cosmopoli- 
tan,”’ was his opinion. ‘‘ The average 
Northerner is inclined to shun the 
subtle type of entertainment and to 
prefer bands and choirs. This tendency 
becomes even more pronounced in Scot- 
land, where London programmes are apt to 
be regarded with some suspicion.” 


Programme 
Director. 
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From Mr. Dunkerley’s remarks, it became 
obvious that the secret of the successful 
operation of a Regional station lies in team 
work from the director down to the most 
junior member of the staff. The result is 
the Midland Regional programmes—in- 
variably entertaining and novel. 


two of them 


ee PR eS PO TE a SN eee 


here was Donald Peers born.”’ 
—Tony Austin, The Parade, 
Brighton. 
Pe a stains te 


Donald is a native of Ammanford, South 
Wales. He has been painter, sailor, and 
concert-party artist. 


+ + aa ‘ 
“Can you tell me something about Bill 
Apps, Sydney Kyte’s first saxophonist.’’— 
Bruce Roberts, Park Hall Road, N.2. 
et 
Bull was born in Tunbridge Wells. 
25 years old, and 
played in local bands 
until he got a job in 
London, playing at 
the Ambassadors Club 
for two years. His 
hobbies are golf and 
motoring. 


He ts 
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“How did Stanelli 
meet Edgar.’’—A. 
Brockham, Chalfont 
St. pa Backs: 

? 

It lee: in the 
war-time—just before 
the Baitle of the 
Somme — later _ the 
gave 
impromptu concerts 
to the troops. 

¢ a 5 

“Who are the 
members of the 
B.B.C.’s Outside 
Broadcast Department.’’—Gerald Baron, 
The Old Cottage, Nitton, Isle of Wight. 

; Pose 2 Fs 2 


The chief is Gerald Cock, and he has three 
assistants : H. W. McMullan, John Snagge, 
and Victor Smythe. Also, of course, there 
ts a fine staff 
of commenta- 
tors at 
Department's 
disposal — 
George Allison, 
Capiain Wake- 


o 


PRIZE 
QUESTION 


‘What arethenames | /4m, Caplain 
of the boys in Carroll | Ly/2, Colonel 
; Brand, Howard 
Gibbons’ brass_ sec- AEarchalianand 
tion.’’—Doris Long, | o¢hers. : The 
Cicely Road, Peckham, | ,j;;¢ f 0B, 
S.E. engineers are 
? ? ? SH Thomp- 
Speen as son, B. Moody, 
There. ave five of them. | and R. Wood. 
They are: + aie 
Bill Shakespeare, Billy “Who is 
Hicks, Paul Fenhoulet, | Don Carlos.”— 
Sam “Acres, and Arthur baad Farm, 
let. opton, nr. 
‘ mencowe! Sescchiails Great Yar- 
Ten shillings will be popes: : 


paid to the sender of 
the question .which is 
productive of the most 
interesting reply. 


Don is really 
Birrell O’Mal- 
ley. He was 
born in Edin- 


the- 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


burgh twenty-eight years ago. His parents 
took him to New Zealand, and as a young 
man he came to Rome to study music. He 
joined Troise and his Mandolierstwoyearsago. 
* ad 5 

“Can you’ tell me something about 
Valentine Dunn, the radio actress.—T. 
Thorpe, London Road, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

Saris say, 

Valentine Dunn ; 
was born and bred in 
Scotland. Came to 
London and worked 


Carroll Gibbons’ brass 
section. 


for some time as a comedienne on the Lon- 
don stage. Apart from radio plays, she has 
also appeared in Children’s Hours and 
vaudeville. 
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ANSWERS guaranteed to. any 
question on RADIO MATTERS 


“Where was Richard 
Tauber born.’ — Barry, 
Rettendon, nr. Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

Des Sind? 


AtLinz, Austra. Hts father 
was an actor and later divector 
of the theatre in Chemnitz. 
Richard Tauber made 
his début there, 
singing the leading 


vole in “The Magic 
Flute.” 
Sd + 5 
“Has Leslie 


Holmes always been 
a musician.’’ 
Connie Hunt, Mine- 
head. 

Cour some 

No; although 
Leslie’s first job was 
in a dance band in 
his native town of 
Newcastle, he was for 
a time a biscuit sales- 
man—and a@ success- 
ful one, too! 

Sa ¢ Sa 

“How many 
letters from listeners 
does Henry Hall 
receive.’’—Jessie 
Smith, Glamorgan 
Street, Canton, 
Cardiff. 

PBeei gy oat 

Henry's mail is 
a probably the biggest of 

anyone tn Broadcast- 
some 35,000 letters a year. 

5 ° a4 

“Is Murray Stewart, who sometimes 
sings with Fred Hartley’s Quintet, married.”’ 
—Kay Sams, sidney. Hines S.W. 

? 

Murray ee a girl ie Aberdeen last 

year. He himself 1s a Scot from Edinburgh. 
+ + * 

“From what church did the Rev. W. H. 
Elliott first broadcast.’’—A. James, Enfield 
Wash gS RIS? 

He is one of the pioneers of church broad- 
casting, having begun when he was vicar of a 
Folkestone church some etght years ago. 

+ + ¢ 

““Who decides the method of pronuncia- 
tion for B.B.C. announcers.’’—Nellie Hunt, 
Brownswood ae » 4. 


ing House ; 


? 

Professor A. Loyd James is linguistic 
adviser to the B.B.C. on all matters relating to 
pronunciation. 

5 + Sd 

“Ts Victor Olof English.”—P. Kelly, 
Western Avenue, Perivale, Middlesex. 

pee beer 

Victor Olof, the violinist and conductor, 
was born in London, in 1898, of a Swedish 
father and an mada eee 

¢ 
Readers should note that we are unable to 
publish artists’ private’ addresses on this 
page. Letters addressed c/o the Editor, will 
be forwarded direct to the artist concerned. 


eter Creswell 
taught them how 
to broadcast— J anet 
Taylor (above) and 
Jacqueline Clarke. 
They went straight 
from the Academy 
to production work 
with the B.B.C. 


SF t’s overcrowded! Absolutely over- 
done!”’ How often does one hear 

these phrases used, especially when 
the choice of a profession or a calling is 
under discussion? The Law? Impossible ! 
No money in it for years! Teaching? 
Slavery on a pittance! The motor indus- 


Too much competition for the good 

The Civil Service? Too much 
influence needed ! 

Thus parents and 
those young people 
who are ready to 
launch into the open 
sea of life will discuss 
the prospect. Nor is 
anxiety the monopoly 
of the parent. The 
headmaster, or at least 
the conscientious head- 
master, is absorbed by 
this formidable prob- 
lem of placing his boys 
and his girls in indus- 


ad + a 
Electricity and the 
internal combustion 
engine have in the last 
twenty-five years 


added at least four. 


flourishing depart- 


- ments to the world’s workshop : the manu- 


facture, sales, and operation of motor cars; 
the development and perfecting of the 
magic lantern and its resulting cinema 
industry, with its millions of dependants; 
the creation of aeronautics and all its 
ancillary crafts; and now the science and 
entertainment of broadcasting. We are 
most closely interested in this, the youngest 
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_of employment offered by wireless and 


sting 
casting 


the 


Academy ot 


Dramatic Art tl 


method of B.B.C 
drama production, 


| — y 4 s. 
| y <co| 
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and most fertile of man’s inventions. 

No industry has: grown so rapidly—so 
dramatically—as radio. Startling as has 
been its development, it is quite possible 
that only the lowest stratas have yet been 
explored. 


6 ° Sa 
We are interested here mainly in chances 


more éspecially in the actual use of the 
microphone. - 

The time cannot be far distant when 
every child will find it quite a natural thing 
to speak into a “mike.” To-day you either 
have a gift for it or you must be trained in 
the art of getting your voice across the 
ether. 


Gm of our more enterprising schools and 
academies have already included 
microphone training classes in their curri- 
cula. Harrow School is one of these. Safely 
established in its ancient bill of tradition, 
this noble nursery of Premier and Poet 
looks more than forty years ahead and 
provides its boys with practical microphone 
experience, 

This microphone study class has been 
encouraged and inspired by Colonel Cromp- 
ton, an Old Harrovian and founder of a 
famous firm of electrical engineers. Those 
of us who have visited the old transmitting 
station at Chelmsford will probably have 
met this old pioneer of wireless. 


Colonel Crompton. 
responsible for 
Harrow  School’s 
radio class. Below: 
Peter Creswell, 
tutor vate“ Rada~” 
and on the right 
are two students 
of his class. 


Colonel Crompton gives prizes each year 
to the best microphone broadcaster in both 


the junior and senior school. The school 
only possesses one microphone, which 
makes it impossible for all candidates for 
the microphone class to be accommodated. 
The house-masters are, therefore, obliged 
to pick and choose. This is a pity. 


“he Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
known as “Rada,” is devoted to the 
study of the acting profession, whether it 
be for use in the legitimate theatre, for 
reproduction in the narrow silver strip of 
the cinema, or for transmission by wireless 
waves. The “mike” is essential to two of 
these branches. It is only natural under the 
circumstances that microphone speaking 
and acting should be thoroughly studied at 
the Academy. 

From the students who emerge from this 
establishment will be recruited stage stars, 
talkie stars, and also quite possibly B.B.C. 
announcers. 


5 ¢ ° 


The microphone class at the Academy is 
divided into two parts. The first is attended 
by junior students and the second by 
diploma students in the last year of their 
studies. A microphone in one room is 
connected with a loud-speaker in another. 

In this second room the main body of the 
class is seated. The professor of diction who 


is in charge is connected with the trans- 
mitting room by ‘phone. He is thus able to 
comment on the work of those who are 
taking their turn at 


announcing, reading 
the news, or reciting a 
poem. 


The standard de- 
manded is very high, 
and in this junior class 
it was seldom attained 
on the occasion of a 
casual visit. 

+ Sd Sd 

The seniors were 
later taken in hand by 
Peter Creswell, the 
well-known B.B.C. 
producer. Observation 
proved what inspiring 
influence he must have 
on these aspiring 
actors, actresses, and 
announcers. Val Giel- 
gud has also under- 
taken a number of classes recently. 

The work in hand one recent afternoon 
was a translated Spanish drama with a cast 
of twelve. Peter Creswell’s instructive and 
often amusing criticisms of microphone 
delivery and expression were most revealing. 
It was an easy matter to see why so many 
of his broadcast productions of plays were 
successful. 
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wo further 

students of the 
Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art who 
ave now on the way 
to radio fame— 
Griffiths Jones 
(above) and Eric 
Dance. 


That this Academy microphone class has 
justified itself is proved by results. Quite 
a number of former members of Peter 
Creswell’s class have definitely begun to 
climb the ladder that leads to stardom. 

Janet Taylor, Eric Dance, Jacqueline 
Clarke, and Griffiths Jones were recruited 
from this class straight into productions at 
Broadcasting House. 
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KATHLEEN FARRELL, of 72 Cambridge 
Road, Southend-on-Sea, - writes: ‘In my 
opinion Henry Hall’s Orchestra easily comes 
first in the race between regular broadcasting 
dance bands. After nearly two years (during 
which I have not missed a single broadcast of 
this excellent com- 
bination) my prefer- 
ence for Henry Hall 
increases daily. 

“JT attribute this 
to the easy, clear, 
and always ex- 


tremely pleasing 
vocalisms of Les 
Allen; the varied 


and melodious ar- 
rangements of the 
tunes, their well- 
contrasted position 
in the programmes, and the many new 
numbers introduced each week. 

“Harry Roy, a sure ‘ blues chaser,’ comes 
in second; and then, running neck and neck, 
come aristocratic Ambrose, syncopated Stone, 
flawless Fox, and jolly Jack Jackson. 

“Tt may interest you to know that I am a 
member of the younger generation and a non- 
dancing listener.” 

How many other readers can boast that they 
have listened to every Henry Hall broadcast for 
two years? Such a record certainly entitles you 
to voice your opinion on vadio dance music. 

That Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra can claim to be your favourite ts a 
wonderful testimonial to them. There must be 
real merit in a combination whose act does not be- 
come stale even after such continual listening. 

. 4 5 


bd 
A. B. DEAN, of 
139 Upper Wood- 
lands Road, Toller 


Lane, Bradford, 
writes: ‘‘I’m not 
satisfied. In fact, 


I have a grievance. 
A grievance, mark 
you, which is not 
hurled indiscrimin- 
ately at the much- 
abused B.B.C., but 
is fired at the 
leaders of the dance bands for whom the 
B.B.C. are making a name. 

“Each one appears to be making every 
effort to be an individualist, to have their bands 
render the music just a little different by 
using special orchestrations and effects, and 
I am afraid that all of them are so busy that 
they do not seem to realize that it is possible 
for even the keenest dance band enthusiast 
to become a little tired of the endless repeti- 
tion of tunes from Monday to Saturday and, 
indeed, often week after week. Surely the 
weekly publication of new dance music, both 
at home and abroad, allows for at least a little 
more variation ? 

“Perhaps I’m wrong, and readily stand to 
be corrected by the leaders themselves who, 
after all, should know.”’ 

Your letter just shows how listeners’ tastes 
vary. Compare it with Mr. Pagdin’s remarks in 
the next column! Actually I think that the real 
fact is that the number of worth-while dance tunes 
is limited. Special arrangements are the only 
means of obtaining individuality. 

+ + ¢ 


MISS B. CROW- 
THER, of go: Lin- 
coln Road, Enfield, 
writes: “May I, a 
mere sixteen-year- 
old, be permitted to 
express my appre- 
ciation of the B.B.C. 
Being a _ naturally 
contented person 
(as far as wireless is 
concerned) I have 


(juoth 
the 
EADER 


Ten shillings is paid to the sender of 
each letter published. Letters can deal 


with any topical aspect of radio 


racked my brains in vain for a really good 
grumble. The programmes, one and all, are 
exceedingly well balanced. 
“Being one of the ‘ modern young things,’ 
dance music appeals to me. In this, Henry 
Hall’s band always pleases me the most. 
Radio plays, all variety shows, and certain 
orchestras must on no account be excluded 
from my selection. For the remainder of the 
day I am quite content to ‘switch off’ and 
interest myself in something else. 
“Therefore, you listeners, heed : 
Don’t moan and groan when just one night 
A programme fails to please, 

Don’t fret and fume with all your might 
But ponder at your ease. 

Just think about the B.B.C. 
And their vast task to pore 

O’er programmes which are-bound to be 
Well criticized for sure. 

So please just hearken, listeners all, 
To quite a meek request : 

Content yourselves with book or ball 
Give radio—a rest.’ 

You are the first reader to wax poetic over 
discriminate listening, which I’ am always 
advocating. 


+ 
WM. E. PAGDIN, 
of ‘‘Beechwood,”’ 
Green Lane, 


Hartburn, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, 
writes: “I am 
rather surprised 


that more frequent 
use is not made of 
some of the most 
popular numbers 
broadcast by dance i, 
bands. At present ; 

these tunes are played very frequently for one 
or two months, after which we hear them no 
more. Many of them are worth repeating 
after a lapse of time. 

“T suggest that Henry Hall should include 
in each of his performances one or two of these 
former favourites. ‘Heidelberg,’ ‘Happy-go 
lucky-You and Broken-hearted Me,’ and ‘Her 
Name is Mary ’ come to my mind at random. 
Such numbers as these will not only entertain 
new listeners, but will awaken happy memories 
to those of an earlier date.” 

A number of readers have made a similar 
suggestion to yours, although others heartily 
disagree with the idea ! To some extent, of course, 
it has already been adopted during various light 
programmes. Geraldo, for instance, has covered 
every popular tune for twenty years tn one of his 
National broadcasts. 
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A.J.FAIRBAIRN, 
of ‘“‘Gartferry,”’ 
Racecourse Road, 
Ayr, writes: “It is 
my feeling that 
scarcely any of us 
listen with sufficient 
care. I would like 
to see a campaign 
to boost the proper 
and correct use of 
the ‘ on-off *’ switch. 
If we selected our 
radio items with the same care that we selected 
library books and theatres, I feel sure that 
there would be less grumbling about poor 
programmes. ; 

“Another thing which I think is cramping 
radio progress is the very poor way in which 
many sets are installed. One does not order 
a new bath for a house and connect it up with 
lengths of odd garden hose—then why should 
we treat a valuable article like a radio set in 
this way. My remarks apply equally to aerial 
and earth installations as to the electric 
connections. The first—when badly carried 
out—means inefficient listening, and the second 
can be a source of real danger. For the future 
let us give our sets a change by having a good 
installation.” 

Your first suggestion has been regularly 
advocated in RADIO MAGAZINE; it ts one that 
cannot be too often repeated. 

Sa + + 


MISS J.RANDLE 
of ‘The Croft,” 
106 Green Road, 
Moseley, Birming- 
ham, 23, writes: 
“Tt is reasonable to 
suppose that the 
majority of listeners 
possess a modicum 
of intelligence. 
Why, therefore, all 
this recent fuss 

Smet about the twenty- 
four hour clock? It is simple enough, yet it 
has incurred much abuse. Admitted, that 
from the average listener’s point of view it may 
not seem strictly necessary, but, on the other 
hand, it is a progressive move of which the 
B.B.C. may well be proud. 

“The adverse criticism it aroused was a 
mere conservative squeamishness that inevit- 
ably. accompanies any pioneer project in this 
country. Personally, I paraphrase Henry 
Hall by saying, ‘ Here’s to the new time.’ ”’ 

Judging from the letters I have received on this 
subject I am afraid that few listeners have agreed 
with your statement that the twenty-four hour 
system is simple or progressive. The real ques- 
tion is : What is wrong with the older system ? 

+ aa 4 


JANE GRAHAM, of Old Steine, Brighton, 
writes : ‘“‘Dal Segno’ is, in my opinion, the 
most interesting of your reguiar contributors. 
His inside knowledge of the dance band world 
makes most interesting reading. Last month 
he called himself a ‘nosy busybody’ for 
revealing the fees paid to broadcast dance 
bands, pointing out that the listening public 
are not really affected by such matters. 

“Ultimately, I 
think we are 
affected, for low 
payments to dance 
bands must, in the 
long run, affect the 
quality of the pro- 
grammes. 

‘Dal Segno’ is- 
acknowledged to be 
one of the finest 
authorities in the 
country. I am glad 
you are interested 
in his articles. 


Li 
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J was intending to use this month’s 
- page to describe some of the 
dresses worn by your favourite radio 
artistes at the Theatrical Garden Party, 
but unfortunately a last minute rehearsal 
at the B.B.C. prevented me from going. 
And very sorry I was, too ! 

However, I am told by other members 
of the B.B.C., who were able to be there, 
that one of the most strikingly dressed 
artistes present was Miss Jeanne de 
Casalis, of “Mrs. Feather” fame. 

aa a4 oa 

She was wearing a beautiful long black 
frock with a large black hat relieved with 
white, and a three-quarter length white 
coat, and I can quite imagine that she 
looked very lovely. In any case, Miss 
de Casalis has always been one of the 
most soignée of B.B.C. artistes. 


I saw her the same evening in the 
studio during the performance of 
A Charity Affaty in which, you will 
remember, “Mrs. Feather” organized a 
charity fete in her own inimitable 
fashion. 

She wore the same white coat as she 
had worn in the afternoon, but this time 
over.a brown and white plaid silk frock, 
with a little white hat with a turned-up 
brim. The: white coat had very smart 
wide sleeves which narrowed just below 
the elbow. 

¢ ¢ aa 

Elizabeth Welch, of the attractive 
voice and equally attractive personality, 
who was also in this programme, was in 
a black and white patterned silk frock 
with a black hat relieved by black and 
white ribbon. It suited her charmingly 
and looked delightfully cool and comfort- 
able. 2 

A few evenings previously, I saw 
Sheila Borrett, who was, you will 
remember, until recently the B.B.C.’s 
only woman announcer. Sheila is tall 
and very slim and always wears very 
attractive clothes. On this occasion she 
was in a particularly graceful dinner 
gown. 


I was of black, cut entirely on the 
cross, with a wide collar of periwinkle 
blue, high in front and falling to just 
above the waist at the back. The 
sleeves were long, and wide at the wrists, 
with deep cuffs of periwinkle blue. 
Sheila.is, of course, a well-known radio 


personality apart from her recent 
announcing career. She often acts in 
radio plays. 


Sd ° a 

Passing the studio in which the final 
rehearsal of The Calendar was taking 
place on the morning of the 
broadcast, I noticed that Cathleen 
Nesbitt was looking extremely 
smart in a striking frock of heavy 
black marocain with a wide sash oO. 


CH fere ts Mrs. John 


Tilley, wife of 


the famous radio 
comedian, well known 
in radio and theatre- 
land for her lovely 
dresses. The model 
which she 1s wearing 
in this photograph 1s 
of oyster coloured 
crepe, with a fine gold 
thread running 


through the material. 
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It 1s made of flat 
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‘Side Becke is here 
original dress de- 
signed for her by her 
brother, Colin Becke. 


crepe in black with 
a collar of boult-de- 


sour. 


belt and large bow at the neck 
of red cire satin. 


ver this she wore a short 
/ coat of the black marocain 
with a modified form of the 


leg-o’-mutton sleeve, and on her. 


head a very modern version of 
the “boater”’. hat, in black. 
When_I saw her during the 
broadcast that same evening, she 
was wearing a patterned crepe- 
de-chine frock in a most striking 
modernistic design of black, 
white and green. The frock had 
a short shoulder cape, and with 
it she wore a chromium necklace 


(a Nancy 
Browne, who 1s 
as busy wn films as on 
the air, is one of the 
best dressed of the 
younger generation of 
stars. The  garly 
patterned ensemble she 
1s wearing here admir- 
ably contrasts with her 


dark and _ striking 
face. 


ee eee 


and chromium bracelets. You may remember that it was 
.a warm evening, and I am sure everyone envied her obvious 
coolness. 
5 + ? 
Lena Woodgate, one of the violinists of the B.B.C. Orchestra 
and the attractive wife of Leslie Woodgate, the B.B.C. Chorus 
Master, was also looking delightfully cool on 
another very hot evening a few days ago. 
, She was wearing a very pretty floral crepe- 
de-chine frock designed in green, pale orange 
and fawn. The frock had puff sleeves and a 
little roll collar tied in a bow at the back of the 
_ neck, to which was attached a knife-pleated 
frill, giving it the appearance of a small berthe 
collar. 


Ww her straight, bobbed, blue- 

black hair, pale olive complexion 
and dark brown, almost black eyes, 
Lena can wear bright colours with 
great effect. 

In conclusion, something I have kept 
meaning to say ever since I started writ- 
ing these articles : If any of my readers 
have any dress queries, please don’t 
hesitate to write to me. 

Address any letters to me c/o RADIO 


if I can. 
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Megan 
Thomas 


RADIOGRAPHS 


Megan Thomas comes of a musical family. 
Hey father was conductor of the Llanelly Royal 
Choir and her mother a celebrated vocalist. 


One record Gracie Fields holds is four 
thousand odd appearances in one show, 
“Mr. Tower of London.” 


Over thirty miles of Blattnerphone tape is 
kept in store at Broadcasting House. 


Olive Groves, the radio soprano, started 
her career as a pianist. 


Derek Oldham has a private cinema. 


When Billy Mayerl started as a cinema 
pianist he was paid 7s. 6d. a week. 


Wilhelm Backhaus, the classical pianist, 
delights in playing jazz. 


Wynne Ajello has given over 400 broad- 
cast performances since 1924. 


Trefor Jones, the Welsh tenor, was at one 
time a miner. 


Phyllis Ashton was only twelve years of 
age when she first appeared before the 
microphone. 


The first entertainer to broadcast 
was Norman Long. 

There ave ninety-eight clocks in Broad- 
casting House. 


The B.B.C. pay from ten to fifty guineas 
for short plays. 


Jack Payne and Norman Long were in the 
R.A.F. during the war. 


War wounds in the right hand forced 
Bernard Shore to relinquish the organ for 
the viola. 


LOSE WEIGHT’ — NOT LOOKS 


From Ugly Fat to Slim 
Beauty in 3 weeks 


Reduced 6Ibs. a week 
yet ADDED to diet 


We have medical testimony, which 
can be seen at any time, that one 
patient taking NateX 5 lost 19 Ibs. your weight by correcting faulty gland- 
in 3 weeks with great benefit to health. function—the chief cause of excessive 
I stone“... . After taking NateX fat. Yet NateX 5 is entirely free 
Tost in’ capsules ne 3 ae TE lost : from drugs and gland extracts. It.adds 
————= stone exactly, and since I have to your meals the vitamins and organic 
3 weeks ceased to take them I have ve- mineral salts which make such rapid 
mained at normal weight and feel wonder- weight-reduction safe and beneficial. 
fully well.” —F. E. O. R., London, W.2. And you don’t reduce your looks, as 
14 Ibs. “ We as ttiery placed to with so many reducing treatments. 


lost in 02 able to tell you I have lost 
—————= 1 stone in the 4 weeks I have 
4_weeks been taking the No. 5 Food. 
L also feel ever so much better in health.” 
—(Mrs.) E. Swan, Edinburgh. 


7 Ibs. “. . . Will you please let me 
lost by have another 5/6 carton of 
tp No.5 NateX Food? I found 
— that with the last lot (3 weeks’ 
capsules supply) I lost about. 7 Ibs.” 
—(Miss) M. ‘Watson, Hawick. 


A tasteless Nate X Capsule before each 
meal will subtract ounces a day from 


Recommended by the Editress of 
**Woman and Beauty’’ for 4 years 


NateX 5 is recommended by 
hundreds of doctors and beauty 
authorities, including the Editress of 
“Women and Beauty.” Ask for 
NateX 5 at all branches of Boots, 
Timothy Whites, Taylor’s and other 
Chemists, and Health Food Stores. 
2/-,5/6and 9/6. Or post free, privately, 
from address in coupon. 


NATEX >. Ze 


ri 
for NATURAL Di hae 


\ 


To MODERN 
EAL 


SLIMNES Pa “4 109 nae. ODUGTS Led. 
re AN Street, London, W.1. 


Gs, Please send perebe re Trial wave | 
, 5 7K : : Post this Coupon of Natex 5 and the Natex Healt 

Broadcasting in Japan costs listeners five Now—while you dl a ¢ Book. pe stamps enclosed for postage. | 

shillings a month. think of it. a ¢e Name Ls crake eee . 
finn 4 TST We Peer ae Be CO echt EOL RAED pie nate ep 

Ronald Frankau was once an understudy ESE TU eee ER NG ee | 


to Leslie Henson’s understudy ! 


Yet a further 


reason 


B why 
‘Mine's 


Cork-tipped 
'lvory -tipped or Plain— 


. .. 1 can get 30 De Reszke 
Minors in an oval decorated 
tin for 1/-.. In taste, quality and 
packing the equal of much 


dearer cigarettes, but not quite 


In Tins 


30 FOR 4Il- + 60 FOR 2l- 


Plain, Cork or ‘Ivory’ tipped 


De Reszke MINORS 


Issued by Godfrey Phillips Ltd. 


5 FOR 2d. 10 FOR 4d. 20 FOR 8d. 


so large —big enough, how- 


ever, fo last a full 10 minutes. 


Mo any people think slimming has 
; ~“ to be a kind of mental and 
physical torture. Vanity makes 
them “go through with it,”’ but they hate 
every moment of the process. That is only 
because they have chosen the tedious 
unattractive ways of slimming. 

“ Banting’’ is a great hardship to some- 
one with a healthy appetite. Besides, it 
becomes very awkward when your 
hostess has ordered a good dinner for 
you and you have to refuse nearly 
everything on the menu. 

+ + * 

Another reason why they learn 
to hate slimming is because they 
force themselves to take some 
form of exercise which they loathe 
—such as walking a dreary four 
miles a day. If you like walking, 
well and good, but if not choose 
something within your scope 
that you do like. 

Some of the radio stars 
find they can combine slim- 
ming with pleasure and make 
the slimming process thor- 


oughly enjoyable. 

One way you can 
spend an amusing hour or so, 
and one very profitable to your reducing, is 
in a special beauty gymnasium. 

I found Betty Astell and Dodo Watts 
there one morning, and they certainly did 
not look as though they were “enduring”’ 
it. To keep a figure like theirs, and yet 
enjoy doing it, is something worth while. 


watched them taking turns at all the 

different apparatus. There was a 
machine which made all the movements of 
a camel, though of course without actually 
covering any distance. 

Going for a ride on it meant the muscles 
round the waist and hips were made supple. 
The camel reduced the fat round the 
middle of the body. 

Riding on the mechanical horse was 
nearly as good as the real thing and exer- 
cised the same muscles as real riding. By 
moving a lever you could make it trot, 
canter, or gallop. 

Then there was a rowing machine 
and two kinds of special slimming 
machines. One 
had a row of 
beaters that gave 
you a mechanical 
massage on the 
hips to reduce 
them. The other 
was the better- 
known electric 
slimming belt, 


- that you can use 


all round your body. 

When I went into the gymnasium, where 
I met Dodo Watts and Betty Astell, I was 
greeted by some graceful girls in pale blue 
shorts and white shirts, who act as demon- 


og 


strators for the slimming exercises. Most 
of these exercises are done on a soft mat- 
tress on the floor and one carries them out 
to music. 

Before I left the gymnasium I watched 
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Miss Astell and Miss Watts have a stren- 
uous race on two bicycles. The bicycles 
never moved, but there were speedometers 
on the wall which marked out distances in 
yards, according to the speed of the 
pedalling. 


nyone really very fat, who was going in 

for serious reducing and not just 

“keeping their. figure,’’ could not rely 

on the gymnasium alone. 

They would do well to get some 

perfectly safe vegetable slimming 

tablets which have to be taken at 
certain times every day. 

+ + 5 

For a home slimming exercise 
Betty Astell gave me one of the 
best tips I have heard. The idea 
originated in America and she 
learned it from an American 
friend who came over here to 
visit her. 

It goes like this. First, stand 
with feet 24 in. apart. Stretch 
right arm up. Swing it down to 

left foot, changing balance on 

to left foot. Thus left knee is 
bent and right leg straight. 
Stretch right up again. Go 


down to right foot, 
reversing balance 
again. Repeat this 


6 Betty Astell finds 
exercise once or twice. 


that the gym- 
NAaSium vowing + + + 


boat provides ideal Then go down to 


left foot. Bring it up 
straight with body 
facing left leg. With 
right arm make sweep from left to come 
half. way across the body. Sweep continues 
right through till it touches right foot and 
finishes at left foot. 

Next, start with body facing left, hands 
straight out in front. Make three-quarter 
swing touching right foot, then left foot, 


exercise. 


| finishing 12 in. above left foot. 


¢ + 5 

The next movement is begun with the 
body facing front. Take hand straight 
down to right foot and across left foot. 
Swing arm right up to top of the p. 

Lastly, the arm starts on level with 
left shoulder; goes across in half sweep 
and then goes 
down from right 
side to left foot. 
Finish) 12cm 
above left foot. 

Betty Astell 
does this first 
thing fn the 
morning and last 
thing at night. In 
the morning it is 
invigorating and in the evening it 
makes one sleep well. P. 

Dodo Watts is one of the few T 
people in the world with a really 3 
perfect figure. She does not give O. 
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any time to exercises, but without ‘“‘bant- sometimes makes a girl take to 
ing,’’ she is careful over her diet. No bacon sitting in a permanent huddle. 


and eggs for breakfast is 
the order of her day. 
She has warm grape- 
fruit juice instead. 
Dancing can do a 
great deal for you in 
the way of slimming. 
Tessa Deane turns 
on her gramo- 
phone and 
spends all 
her spare 
moments 


dancing round the room. 

You can learn a dance 
called “‘ Beat It,” which is 
composed entirely of lim- 
bering and slimming exer- 
cises. It is amusing to do 
and attractive to watch. 
You can use it as an exhi- 
bition dance to entertain 
your friends. 


Once you have learnt the dance, no 
further expense is involved, as you can go 
on practising it at home as long as you like. 
There are two grades in it, one for beginners 
and one for the more advanced. 


+ * 


No matter how smart your clothes are, 
if you stand or walk badly or sit in a 
huddle, their effect is completely , spoilt. 
Everywhere you go you can see examples 


of bad deportment. 


There is the girl who, from always being her perfect 
in a hurry, walks with her body bent figure as it should be 
forward. She looks as if she is going into Pn i PAPA: 


the teeth of a stiff gale. Subconsciously she 
thinks the position makes for speed. 
Occasional tiredness after the day’s work horse. 


Often women think it restful to 
stand with all their weight on 
one leg. Then they begin to go 
about with bent 
knees. Only the 
people who use the 
whole of their legs 
to stand on, from 
the hips downwards, 
look well in their 
clothes. 
a4 

A good suggestion 
is that you go and 


aa * 


bove: Dodo Watis 

“and Betty Astell 
race against one another 
on the stationary cycles 
geared to an indicator 
which vecords the 
mileage. 


odo Watts keeps 


canter on an electric 
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polish up your ballroom 
dancing. There is noth- 
gg better for teaching 
you to hold yourself well ~ 
and move gracefully than 
the, groundwork of ball- 
room dancing. It makes 
you straighten out your 
knees and have perfect 
balance. 


| ES pes slimming exer- 
cises at home are 

far less arduous when- 
you can get one of those 

gramophone records that 

teach them. You havea 

chart pinned on the wall 

from which to learn the 

positions. : 

While you are doing 
them a girl with a 
charming voice directs 
you from the gramo- 
phone record. She counts 
for you and, after the 
difficult movements, she 
gives you a word of 
encouragement ! 

There is music to help 
you keep in time—and 
don’t forget to keep one 
eye on the chart.—Mary 
Benedetta. } 


An “Uncle Mac” 
’ usiast listens in 


JG t is my firm opinion that Derek 
_. McCulloch is the master builder of 
broadcasting. He is in charge of 
all Children’s Hour programmes and no 
other B.B.C. department has so great a 
responsibility to the future of radio. 

He is moulding the listener of the next 
thirty years. On him and his helpers 
depend to a very great extent the standard 
of taste and the general tone of radio 
entertainment. If you have ever attempted 
to amuse a crowd of modern youngsters, 
you will appreciate the tremendous diffi- 
culties that face the director of Children’s 
Hour programmes. 

oa * * 

The modern child is a real and discrimin- 
ating personality. His sense of freedom is 
not confined to physical emancipation. His 
mind works with equal facility. He is a 
kéen and often a devastating critic. He 
not only knows what he wants, but he has 
very good and sound reasons for his 
predilections. The idea of playing down to 
a child has long since been exploded. If 


- you attempt to patronize him you are 
, doomed. ; 


He is generally quicker than most 
grown-ups to detect self-consciousness, that 
arch enemy of simplicity and sincerity. In 
other words, the child audience—whether 
it is listening or watching—is extremely 
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difficult to please and to satisfy. That is 
why I place Derek McCulloch on so high a 
pedestal. Conversely, that is why I listen 
so much to Children’s Hour programmes. 


went to see “‘Mac”’ and his colleagues at 

work one afternoon recently. I arrived 
at Broadcasting House at two o’clock and 
I was still there at six-fifteen. There was 
not one dull moment during the whole of 
that time. Arriving in ‘‘Mac’s”’ office, I 
realized at once one of the secrets of the 
department’s success. The whole place 
radiated happiness—that sort of warm 
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WHEN “UNCLE 
MAC’’ APPEARS 
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contentment which results from pleasant 
work done well by people who love what 
they are doing. 

There was no air of officialdom in that 
room, no barrier of formality to overcome. 
“Mac,” “Elizabeth,” and ‘‘Barbara’’ were 
obviously very busy, but not so busy that 
I felt in the way. They made me feel at 
home in just the same way that they do 
their listening audience at five-fifteen. It is 
obvious that these three people love work- 
ing together. It seems to me a perfect 
combination—no wonder they succeed in 
obtaining that spirit of spontaneity and 
vitality which stamps almost every Chil- 
dren’s Hour broadcast. 

> a ° 

One could forgive ‘“‘Mac”’ if he were a 
soured pessimist. He could be forgiven if 
he were a grumpy old misanthrope. Few 
men of his age can have suffered more 
acutely as the result of war. He was 
wounded several times. 

“Mac” has been associated with the 
B.B.C. since 1926 and always has had 
something to do with the Children’s pro- 
grammes. He is naturally an authority on. 
their construction. Don’t think that 
because “‘Mac’’ has a wholly fascinating 
smile that he is altogether easy-going or 
without very strong views on what he likes 
and does not like. For 
instance, he will not tolerate TURN TO 
entertainments by children PAGE 43 
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FF DUTY WITH CHARLIE KUNZ 


= OAT 2 - a Ba wee , ‘ . 
—— — som i le Se of D ended 


| Bognor, Charlie (Casani 
HI Club) Kunz has taken a house 
it for the duration of the 
it summer. These _ photo- 
graphs were taken when 
Phyllis Robbins was spending 
| a day there, too. She is a 
| great friend of Mrs. Kunz, 
and is known as Auntie 
ea | ‘* Phyl’? by the two Kunz 
} youngsters—Peter John and 

tl Gerald ‘* Tich.’’ And a jolly . 
: fine time they all have— 
He | even Peter’s medicine is 

| | | taken with a grin ! 


MUSIC MAKERS 


Ce Te eS S 


WRITER OF 300 
COMPOSITIONS 


e open our story of T. C. 

V V Sterndale-Bennett. in the 

Victorian era, where we find 
his grandfather, Sir William Sterndale- 
Bennett, one of the first English 
composers to be knighted. That Sir 
William Sterndale-Bennett’s grand- 
son, who is responsible for over three 
hundred published pieces, never took 
lessons in the technique of composition, 
is an interesting example of hereditary 
talent. 

When he was eighteen, he published 
his first song—a setting of Shake- 
speare’s “Take, oh take those lips 
away.” This song attained the dis- 
tinction of having been sung by 
McCormack. Other notable com- 
positions of T. C. Sterndale-Bennett’s 
are : “It’s a Beautiful Day,” “‘ There’s 
another little girl I’m fond of,” 
“‘Come to Town, Miss Brown,” “My 
Bungalow in Bond Street,’ and 
“ Thinkin’ of Mary.” 

Sitting in his club one evening, 
Sterndale-Bennett was joined by his 
friends, Hugh E. Wright and the late 
Harry Dearth. When they had been 
talking for some minutes, Harry 
Dearth asked Hugh E. Wright to 
repeat some words of his. Sterndale- 
Bennett was so taken with the lyric 
that he at once asked Mr. Wright’s 
permission to set it. The adaptation 
of this lyric was responsible for the 
composer's most - popular song, 
ac Lea bt ra ee 

Just recently, Mr. Sterndale-Bennett 
joined forces with Mr. Fred Gregory 
in a “‘ duets-at-the-piano”’ act. 


T. C. STERNDALE-BENNETT 


DEFYING THE 
LIGHTNING | 


ACHILLES AND AJAX, both heroes 
of the Trojan war on the Greek 
side, had, according to ancient 
legends, a wonderful contempt for 
the forces of nature. Theyeachare | 
accredited with having ‘‘ Defied 
the Lightning.’’ 

Thousands of people 
who in these modern 
days enjoy radio broad- 
casts, emulate those 
Greek heroes, by defy- 
ing damage by lightning 
to valuable radio 
receivers. 


Thunderstorms need 
have no terrors for you § 
if you fit the Genuine 
Bulgin Snap-Action 
Lightning Switch. 

Complete protection 
can only be Becca’ by LIST N° S99 
the combined use of a — 16 
FUSE, a SWITCH and 

EACH 


a SPARKGAP.. All three 
features are included in 
this Bulgin switch. Fully 
insulated. Easy to fix. 

FREE £100 Guarantee 
of Insurance with 
every Switch. 

From all radio dealers 
or direct. 


Please send Free 16-page Booklet ‘“‘R,M.’’ ‘ Hints 
_ to Better Reception."’ 


A. F. BULGIN & CO. LTD., ABBEY RD., BARKING, ESSEX 
London Showrooms ; 9-10-11 Cursitor St., Chancery Lane, E.C.4 
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GALLERY OF SINGERS 


No. 7: WALTER GLYNNE 


TENOR FROM 
WALES 


he routes by which a man 
eventually becomes a singer are 


very often devious, but none 
more so than those followed by 
Walter Glynne, the well-known broad- 
casting tenor. 


Born in the Gower Peninsula, South 
Wales, of farming stock, it was . 
considered natural that he should have 
a fine voice—it was just one among 
thousands in a district where everyone 
automatically joins a choir. 


So Walter became a bank clerk, the 
while indulging in singing during his 
spare time. Eventually he won a 
scholarship to the Royal College of 
Music, winning many prizes. 

War broke out, and we next find 
him in the Artists’ Rifles, the Welsh 
Guards, and the Army of Occupation 
in Cologne. At Cologne he spent 
much of his time singing and visiting 
operas. 

A spell in the Civil Service—and 
then, at last, singing as a whole-time 
job. He became principal tenor with 
the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, and 
first broadcast as far back as 1923. 
In those days he held the microphone 
in his hand, and his audience numbered 
afew hundred. Since then his fine 
tenor voice has been a popular and 
regular feature of the B.B.C. pro- 
grammes. 

He is married, has three children, 
and like many other radio singers, is 
an all-round athlete. Bowls, golf and 
Rugger are his favourite games. 
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Gramophonalities 
by" 
Harold Baker 


HOOF OOOH OO OOO 0O099O909909F 
Cf) espite my long association with 
sound reproduction, I can never 

cease to marvel about it, and the 
H.M.V. secret process for re-making the 
old acoustical recordings into much im- 
proved electrical recordings is a feat which 
fills me with wonderment. This is particular- 
ly so when one realises that not only do 
they filter out all the deficiencies, but they 
even add entirely new accompaniments. 

The process employed is naturally a 
secret one, but after the “purification”’ of 
the soloist, the original recording is played 
over many times so that the conductor can 
become acquainted with every inflection of 
the artist’s interpretation in order to 
ensure absolute synchronisation. The 
record is then played through for re- 
recording, the conductor listening by means 
of headphones and simultaneously directing 
his orchestra. Thus the voice or instrument 
is wedded with the accompaniment of a 
new orchestra. 

A very charming example of Caruso’s 
art is found in H.M.V. DA1367 on which 
he sings ‘Only for you”’ and “A Vague 
Resemblance.”’ Listening to these songs, 
it seems impossible that they were recorded 
by means of the old-fashioned trumpet. 

° + ol 

Those of us who are of the “Old Brigade”’ 
of listeners will always remember the 
original Savoy Orpheans, which was the 
first band of its kind to broadcast in this 
country. 


inked with them is the name of Debroy 
Somers, who was responsible for their 
formation and leadership. To-day his 
name is synonymous with the best of 
British musicianship in dance bands. He 
has a special flair for arranging medleys of 
popular tunes and I expect some of you can 
still remember his famous ‘‘ Savoy Medleys”’ 
of the olden days. 

It may be remembered that it was he 
who first introduced the famous ‘‘ Rhapsody 
in Blue” into England when the Savoy 
Orpheans performed it at the Queen’s Hall, 
London, with the composer, George Gersh- 
win, at the piano. 

Nowadays he uses his musical abilities in 
turning some of the great classics into 
miniature works, but in so doing he takes 
great care to preserve the style of the 
original. So far he has recorded two of these 
“miniatures” for Columbia, one of which 
Tchaikowsky’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, with Arthur Sandford 
playing the solo part (DX567). The other 
work is the same composer’s famous mighty 
Fifth Symphony, with its haunting themes 
and grandeur (DX575). Both these 
records are a joy to hear. 
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“Petre Somers, founder of the 

Savoy Orpheans, who has a 
flair for transcribing classical 
works for: modern musical combt- 
nations. 


Another dance band well known to 
listeners is that of Billy Cotton, who also 
holds a prominent position amongst dance 
band leaders. 

If you want to enjoy this artist in your 
own home it is worth while getting some of 
his records which he makes for Regal- 
Zonophone. A particularly good one is his 
rendering of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, 
with the addition of organ and piano 
(MRg957). Another popular one is “ Play to 
Me, Gipsy,” with ‘‘ Lonely Lane”’ on the 
reverse side (MR1221). 

¢ * ad 

George Scott-Wood, one. time 
pianist-arranger and musical- £ 
director of vaudeville and.other 
programmes at the B.B.C., 
began to study the violin at 
the age of five, but owing to a 
being left-handed gave it up 
for the piano, by which 
instrument he is well 
known to-day. He 
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oy 
/ is, incidentally, one of the greatest 
y exponents of the piano-accordion. 

His first important engagement was with 


/ Jay Whidden as the pianist. and he was 


soon responsible for the special arrange- 
ments that this music-hall violinist used to 
put over the air. 


ecently he has broken fresh ground by 

forming a dance band, in which the 
blare of brass and saxes are conspicuous 
by their absence. The Regal-Zonophone 
company, realising the beauty of his 
combination, secured his exclusive services 
and the result has been some very fascinat- 
ing records, a recent one being ‘‘Let’s Fall 
in Love” and “Au Revoir” (MR1285). I 
also like his piano solos, and on MR1246 he 
gives the second edition of his “‘ Piano Pie,” 
which is a medley of: some of the most 
popular tunes of the day. 

A 
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Music lovers will enjoy Alfred Cortot’s 
performance of Schumann’s well-known 
Concerto in A minor, played with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra on H.M.V. 
DB2181-4. These records leave no doubt as 
to his greatness. 


ruing Berlin, King 


~ Jazz composers, who led 
the way for modern synco- 
pation with his “ Alex- 
ander's Ragtime Band.” 
His songs have swept the 


years. 
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SUPE 
ao Removed by Electrolysis at Home 

- ‘The Vandre Home Electrolysis Outfit now enables 
_ any lady to remove disfi 
_ home, saving pounds, T' 
__ way, removing each hair and root com, ‘etely with- 


has never failed. Indispensable to modern woman 
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A WARNING TO 
STOMACH SUFFERERS 


The amazing cures effected by Maclean Brand 
Stomach Powder, even in cases where all else has 
failed, have brought on to the market so many 
imitations of its name and appearance, that you 
metas eee she ceignatue ALEX G 
product, e signature = 
MACLEAN.” 

The formula of Maclean Brand Stomach Powder 
depends for its effect on its very accurate balance. 
Any inaccuracy in its composition, any impurity 
in an ingredient can render it practically useless, 
and the price at which’some of these imitations are 
sold makes it obvious that they cannot be com- 

unded with the care and equipment used by 

acleans Ltd. 

The success of the original Maclean Brand 
Stomach Powder is largely due to the fact that 
only the highest ingredients are used, sifted 
through the finest silk to ensure that the powder is 
perfectly smooth, fine, pure and clean. All its 
intricate mixing and blending is carried on under 
the watchful eye of highly qualified chemists under 
strictly hygienic conditions. Even the very air is 
cleaned for your greater protection. 

_ Health is too important to risk for the sake of a 
few pence. When you recommend Maclean’s to 
friends advise them always to see the signature 
“« ALEX C. MACLEAN ” and always to ask for it 
under the full name of Maclean Brand Stomach 
Powder. To ask vaguely for “‘ Macleans” is to 
risk getting an inferior article. 

The genuine Maclean Brand Stomach Powder is 
never sold loose but only in bottles in cartons, 
All good chemists stock it at 1/3, 2/- and 5/- in 
Powder and Tablet form. 
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ON HIRE PURCHASE Up to 120 BASSES 


PIANO ACCORDIONS 
Tonella, Pancotti-Vickers, Hohner. 


Also Concertinas, Drums, Banjos, etc. Send NOW 
° for latest lists, stating Instrument. : 


J. J. VICKERS & SONS, LTD. 


(Dept. M), 80-82 Royal Hill, London, S.E.10 
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RFLUOUS HAIR 


ring hairs in privacy at 
only known permanent 
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out any discomfort, leaving the skin ovely. It 


and so simple a child could use it. Guaranteed. 
“qj with full instructions, 24.4.0 ; or 20/- 

0 /- monthly. Trial free. Illustrated brochure 
free, in plain envelope. 


_ WANDRE LTD. (Dept. M12), 189, PITT ST., GLASGOW 


“FIVE-FIFTEEN” 


(Continued from page 39) 
for children and his reasons are, in my 
opinion, sound. 

Such programmes would aggravate unem- 
ployment amongst professional artistes. 
This policy could not make for a higher 
standard of broadcast. There is nothing 
worse than the precocious child performer, 
who is perfect only in the eyes of its mother 
or teacher. ‘‘Mac” will have none of this 
sort of thing in his hours and no one will 
blame him. 

It may surprise adult listeners to learn 
that children prefer talks to almost any 
other type of item. The Zoo Man, who only 
commenced to broadcast in January, is 
already a firmly established favourite. 

Commander Stephen King-Hall com- 
mands a tremendous following of young- 
sters, who are invariably captivated by his 
bright, breezy manner of telling them 
things. Children love to gather facts—to 
add to their store of useful knowledge. This 
is another reason why talks are so popular. 

“Mac” and his organization have built 
up a fine sense of co-operation amongst his 
child listeners. The four charitable appeals 
which are made each year give veritable 
proof of this. Sir Ian Fraser, the blind 
M.P., who was included in the last Birth- 
day Honours list, recently appealed for his 
Blind Children Fund. Seven hundred 
pounds was subscribed in sums ranging 
from 1d. to {10. One tiny mite of five 
wrote to “ Mac” enclosing 2s., which he 
had saved through not eating sweets in 
Lent. Another—a lad of ten—sent 2s. 6d. 
He had effected a successful deal in guinea 

igs. 

: No one connected with the Children’s 
-Hour fears criticism. In fact, they welcome 
it—especially when it comes from the 
young listeners themselves. It does come, 
but on the whole it is favourable and 
helpful. 

A child may ask for a talk on Eskimos. 
Another may want to know something 
about tropical birds. Still another, one of 
the more elderly girls, may ask for cooking 
hints. All the letters received are friendly 
and intelligently composed. 

Occasionally ‘“‘Mac”’ receives an epistle 
from someone who obviously has not lis- 
tened to his programmes for ages and then 
he sees red. Only last week he had one of 
these violently demanding the suspension 
of the birthdays. This feature, of course, 
concluded months ago. Needless to say, 
this letter came from some grown-up. 
Children have more sense.—/J. C. : 


IT’S PICTORIAL 


(ae for some of the photographs in this issue 
is due to Ava Studios for Carroll Gibbons’ 
brass section; Walter Bird for Janet Taylor; 
Cannons of Hollywood for Jeanne de Casalis; 
Kenneth Collins for J. W. Drawbell, Lilian 
Harrison, Patricia Rossborough, Miriam Adams, 
Stainless Stephen, Walter Glynne; Elliott and 
Fry for Helen Perkin; Pearl Freeman for 
Griffiths Jones; Claude Harris for Eric Dance, 
Nancy Browne, Peggy Cochrane; Hughes for 
Dale Smith, Ina Souez; Lafayette for Col. 
Crompton; Hugh Marr for Mrs. John Tilley, 
Eve Becke; Navana for Leonard Henry; Elwin 
Neame for Phyllis Evens, Maurice Winnick; 
Kay Vaughan for Jacqueline Clarke; Vaughan 
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BE TALLER! 


LADIES, ash ou are short you cap in. 


ting the Ross System—IT NEV. 

PAILS! No discomfort or danger to health 
whatever is involved, and thousands of 
testimonials from clients of every age and 
every part of the world conclusively prove 
its absolute sete Ross System 
tmproves your health, physique and per 
sonality at the same time that it in 
creases your height. 


GENTLEMEN, If you wish to be tail get to know all 
bout the Ross Method of Height Increase to-day. 
ere is no longer any need to be short and overlooked. 
You will develop your Ape and mental powers to am 
extent that will en ise you, Inches cax be added to 
your height within a few weeks without trouble or danger. 


THE ROSS SYSTEM NEVER FAILS. 


Fee £2:2:0 complete. 

Just a Few Quite Usual 
Reports of Ross Pupils: 
Age 20 Gains 34" in 16 days! 

» 1S... z » «6 weeks? 


* o + + 4 weeks! 
» 29 4, 3% ., 4 weeks! 
oo 21 ,, 5” ,, Smonthst 
» 26% ,, 1}’., 4 weeks! 

30 =. 2? || 4 weeks! 
» 40 ,, 13., 6 weeks! 
»» 164 passes 6’ mark! 
-» 183 passes 6’ 2°! 


Incressed my own height to 6’ 3” 
Seme of hundreds of un- 
solicited testimonials open 
fer imspection under a 
Penalty of £1,009 if not true. 


G. M. (Newcastle) :— 

“ After disappointments from 
four other methods I am very 
leased with my wonderful gain 

n height, and I recommend the 
Rosa System to everyone.” 

An Organist, age 20,. writes 
(Jan., 1934) :— 

‘TJ am more than pleased 
with your wonderful Course. I 
am feeling fine, and have reached 
The above ig a re- my objective. My height (bare 
production from feet) is now 6’ 2" (an increase 
an actual photo- of 42" in 7 months). I expect 
graph showinghow you understand how grateful 
the Ross System am to you. I will make your 
increased my own System own to ali I cam 
height to 6’ 3%". among my friends.” 


Write me to-day for Free Details and Con- 
vincing Testimony of the ‘‘Ross” System, 
and enclose 23d. to defray postage, &e. 


S MALCOLM ROSS. Sect SPECIALIST, 


SCARBOROUGH, ENC, 


CILOREAL 
permanent tint for fascinating 
eye-brows and lashes. 


Withstands sun, rain, and 
sea-bathing. Complete with full instructions 4 
and eye-palette - - - / a 
Obtainable from ‘“‘ Boots”’ and all other high-class 
chemists and hairdressers. 


Descriptive brochure on request : 
C. Nestle & Co. Ltd., 48 South Molton St., W.1. 
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TOBACCO HABIT 


CONQUERED IN 3 DAYS. 


I offer a genuine guaranteed 
Remedy for tobacco or snuff habit. 
For either sex. It is unsafe and 
torturing to attempt to rid yourself 
of tobacco or enuff habit by suddenly 
stopping by will power; don’t do it. 
You can give up tobacco and enjoy yourself 
a thousand times better, while feeling 
A always in robust health. My Free Book 
» =. tells about the wonderful three 

| days’ method. Legions of testimonials. 


FREE 
BOOK 


Two minutes to apply. 


Write to-day; don’t delay. 


and Freeman for Alma Vane; Dorothy Wilding | Edw. d. Woods, Ltd. 167, Strand (777TC.), Lendon, W.C.2. 


for Florence Desmond. 
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JEANNE DE CASALIS 


(Continued from page 13) 


British officer written at the time of the 
Napoleonic wars. I need it for my work on 
my play.” ; 

The play is the study of Napoleon which 
she. is working on in collaboration with 
R. C. Sherriff. Soon it will be seen on the 
London stage—if anyone can be found who 
can play Napoleon. 

“Who can play the part? We have 
thought of many possibles, but have dis- 
carded them. In the end, I think, we shall 
have to get an actor from France.” 

She fondles the book with her slim, 
red-nailed hands. She opens it and dips 
into the typed pages. Gone now is the 
nightmare horse of sweet Nell Gwynne and 
the rest of the whole tiring day. We talk, 
the three of us, about the play, about 
Napoleon, about the theatre. 
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For the first time, Jeanne de Casalis 
makes a move from the divan. She rises 
and paces the floor in a quiet excitement. 
She is slim, small, almost elfin. There is not 
much to her, you would think at first glance. 
But the piquant face is full of fire now, 
and the spirit in her is alive and burning. 

She throws off her coat, and goes to a 
concealed door in the wall. Behind it a 
dressing-table waits for her. She is putting 
the day behind her. Her Napoleon book 
has arrived. She is ready for anything. 
Is this the same small person who lay dead 
on the divan a few minutes before ? 

‘What about your toothache, darling?” 
asks her secretary. , 

“Oh—my toothache,” she answers 
vaguely. ‘‘ What about this concert we are 
going to?” 


OILING THE WHEELS 


(Continued from page 9) 


employment corridors of Broadcasting 
House. 

Even a crustacean stockbroker is 
humanized by the feminine touch. It may 
be the scarlet-tipped fingers of his typist 
or the less exotic appeal of simple English 
flowers. The austerity of an office is 


lightened by such delights. 
° + ¢ 


From the aesthetic point of view, one of 
the most important jobs at the “Big 
House”’ is carried out by a woman. Mrs. 
Webbsmith is the artist who is responsible 
for the interior floral decorations. 

I will admit that she receives every 
assistance from the permanent ornamen- 
tation and the general contours of the 
studios, listening theatres and offices, 
nevertheless I would class her as a creative 
artist ‘so high is the standard of her 
work. 

Before she went into the wholesale flower 
trade in Covent Garden, Mrs. Webbsmith 
had earned a certain reputation as a painter 
of flowers, so that her taste for the right 
flower in the right place has been trained 
both artistically and commercially. Her 
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Convenient 
Home Trial 


Offer 


The Special extending- 

back design of this 
Ambron Nu-Style Corse- 

lette allows the body to 

be bent or straightened 
without any discomfort- 
ing movement out of position. 
It simply expands and con- 
tracts in easy telescopic fashion, 
\with the actions of the wearer. 
Extending 

Back allows 

this without 
}sgarment 

‘* riding up’’ 

This New 

Model, of 

strong striped 

pink Coutille 

with soft web 

net _ brassiere, 

underbelt abdomen control, 
rustproof steels and four sus- 
penders, costs only 8/11, and 
may be tried on at home for 1/- 
deposit. The balance may be 
paid in one sum of 7/11 or in 
monthly instalments of 2/- as 
you prefer. Use coupon below 
to enjoy the latest invention 
in figure support and comfort. 


NU-STYLE MODEL COUPON 


: Please send me, on approval, a new Ambron Nu-Style : 
: Model, at present price of 8/11. My measurements are: } 


Sizes range from 30-in. to 46-in. Bust. H 


I enclose 1/- deposit, with 4d. postage, and will ? 

3 remit balance of 7/11 either in one sum or by monthly ; 

; instalments of 2/-. If not satisfied, and I return the : 

: goods at once, unworn, you will refund my deposit. 

: State Bust and Hip measurements, and 
enclose Coupon with full name and address 
and postal order crossed thus / /. 

(Overseas and Ivish Free State, full cash only.) 

; Radio Magazine, August, 1934. No. 343. 

: Post your Order at once to— } : 

; AMBROSE WILSON, Ltd., 343, Ambron House, : 

: 60 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 


NERVOUSNESS 


A Remarkably anterretee Book on Nervous 
C) 


Disorders Given Free All Sufferers ! 


If you suffer from Weak Nerves, Depression, Insomnia, 
Morbid Fears, ‘‘ Inferiority Complex,” or any similar 
nerve-weakness, let me show you how to conquer your 
nervousness before it conquers you! An absorbingly 
interesting book, describing a simple, inexpensive, drugless 
home-treatment, will be sent in a plain sealed envelope 
upon receipt of 3d. to cover cost of postage, etc. Write 
NOW, and you will be delighted to learn how easily you 
can acquire strong nerves, robust health, and a happy, 
confident personality. 


HENRY J. RIVERS (bept. R.p. 1), 


40, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 
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choice of colour, her sense of proportion, — 
perspective and line make each one of her 
vases a complete picture in itself. Mrs. 
Webbsmith always manages -to say the — 
right thing with flowers. 
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And so H. F. Chilman and his army of 
assistants work tirelessly for the comfort of 
the visitor, the happiness of the staff and 
artists, and the smooth running of the 
broadcasting machine. 

Number 6, Portland Place, is the buildin; 
of the ever-open door. It never sleeps. It 
knows no holiday or rest. Broadcasting— 
or preparation for broadcasting—is cease- 
less. ; 

To organize its activity is a stupendous 


task, but one which H. F. Chilman carries _ : 


out admirably. 


YOGO: HAMA 


(Continued from page 11) 


singing voices?’’ I made bold to hazzard. 
“T should be enormously sorry to advo- 
cate an idea which should cause, I fear, a 
large increase in unemployments, Mr. 
Hama.”’ : 2 
“Ha, ha, 1 for his nob!” I enchuckled. 
“Does musical vocalizing necessitate to 
work very hard?” 
“Tt are very hard work, Mr. Hama.”’ 
“*Yogo’ to the fairs,’ I ensnished. 
“Then performing cantatoes and so-4ths, 
does not consist to only wear dernier cri 
garments with complexion to match?” 
“Very to the contrary, Mr. Hama.” 
“Then being a singings artiste are not 
all beer and o9-pins, as innumerous 
ignoramus persons imagine to suppose.”’ - 
“‘Oh, no.” 5: 
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“Permit I should perform: you a ‘1,000 — 


thanks. 
if we now adjourned ourselves to a little 


Should it not be a very A. idea — 


lunch @ deux and téte-d-téte?”” I repopped — 


with a captivating smirk. 
lessly, Miss Groves, you have innumerous 
beaux.” ' : 

“I are nuptialled to a husband, Mr. 
Hama.” 

oe Oh.’’ 

“‘ Also I possess an offspring who 
at school.” 

ce Oh.”’ 


are Now 
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As I departed myself from Miss Olive 


“Non-doubt- 


Groves’s domicilliary abode, I ensnatched _ ; 


the geraniums nosegay from my button- 
hole. 

“That,” ejaculed embitterishly, 
a good 6d. gone west. 
hapsly, I shall have more better luck 
another time.” 
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So I slowly walk along the road meditat- 
ing on the so-wonderful lucks of broad- ae 


are 
But very per- — 


re, 


t 


casters and the lacks thereof for dutiful — 


hacksters such as myself who are inem- 


ployments of non-sympathic editors who 
require interviews so full of facts from radio 
stars. : 


“And so I say again: more better luck — 


next time.” 
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lays appear regularly in the B.B.C. 
programmes, but I wonder how many 
people realise that this is the first 
time in history that anyone has attempted 
to master the technique of the drama 
because they felt obliged to rather than 
because there was something inside them 
which urged them on irresistibly to do so? 
The B.B.C. were practically forced to 
turn their hands to this art of putting 
breath into characters of fiction, and there 
is no doubt they have succeeded as far as 
the limits of their medium allow. 


A large amount of the credit must go to 
the producers. But what of the actors 
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Rad Actors 


Says: PHWLELIS 
NEIMSON- TERRY 


and actresses? I have taken part in a 
studio play, and my impression was that 
the whole thing was most unreal. I felt 
as though I was present at the first reading 
of a new play, when we sit round the stage, 
or a room, with our ordinary clothes on, and 
just read our parts from a typewritten 
manuscript. ; 

If the play is what is known as a multiple 
studio production, some of the cast will 
be quite invisible and inaudible to the 
others. Radio acting is the biggest piece 
of make-believe yet invented ! 
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Its difficulties are really appalling. -1 
will not emphasise the fact that radio 
actors have only their voices with which to 
portray their characters. Everyone 
appreciates that. But what is not always 
realised is the complete absence of any 
kind of inspiration. 

Even people who have never done any 
acting must understand how valuable 
inspiration is. And how great a part is 
played by costume. But the cast is usually 
composed of London people, who are, 
naturally, dressed as such. 

They have to pretend they are sailors, 
farm workers and so on. Fancy having to 
speak to a man wearing spats and pretend 
he is a sailor! Imagine a conversation 
with a smart young lady, dressed in the 
fashion of the hour whom it is necessary 
to treat as a farm worker’s wife! It is 
appallingly difficult. 


"J ‘he game of “ let’s pretend”’ is carried 
on right through every aspect of 
radio acting. No one can make the 
slightest attempt to do any of the things 
he leads his audience to believe he is doing. 
Even if he is supposed to do such a 
simple thing as walk across a room he has 
to sit perfectly still while someone in the 
sound-effects studio makes the appropriate 
noise. This is a terrible handicap for 
anyone with histrionic ability. On the 
stage a person is encouraged to “ let him- 
self go” for all he is worth. In the studio 
he has to keep as still as a statue. 
Personally, I felt this handicap more 
than any other. As a stage actress I was 
horribly conscious that I had nothing 
beyond my voice to help me, and that 
made me concentrate on living my‘ part 
all the more vividly and realistically. 
The result was that I was absolutely dying 
to accompany my words with action. 
Yet this was just what I was unable to do. 
Neither did I welcome the pauses. There 
are many reasons for these. -Sometimes it 
is to allow a second or so of sound effects, 
sometimes a scene in another studio. But 
the proceedure is the same. The signal 
is given by a light, and all eyes have to be 
on it to take the cue immediately it arrives. 


I am sure it needs no emphasis from me 
how difficult it is to break off suddenly 
like this, and then resume as though nothing 
had happened. Yet radio actors have to 
do it, and, what is more, are doing it most 
successfully. 

These are just a few of the outstanding 
characteristics of microphone technique, 
and, in my opinion, they are far from easy 
to master. Over and above them all is 
the fact that the most rigid control must 
be exercised over the voice. 

Listeners ought to bear these poimts 
in mind when they are inclined to criticise 
radio actors. They ought to try to put 
themselves in their places and imagine how 
they would fare. If they did I am sure 
they would sympathise rather than grum- 
ble. 

Radio actors never have an opportunity 
of taking their bow before the footlights. 
They labour unseen, and very often, 
unsung as- well. It is time they were 
given more praise and sympathetic treat- 
ment. Their difficulties are enormous. 
My heart goes out to them. 
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BLADDER COMFORT 


NO MORE DISTURBED NIGHTS 
Bladder irritation is more troublesome when it 


. It acts like a charm. 
prescribed for chill on bladder and kidneys, 
burning, cystitia, prostatitis, leg pains, rheamatism, 
sciatica, etc. Don’t worry yourself into a nervous 
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|THE ALADDIN’S LAMP OF TONICS 


| PRESCRIPTION THAT 
{ALWAYS BRINGS RELIEF 


HEART DISEASE 18 RARE: Don’t be alarmed 
because you suffer from palpitation or pain near 
the heart. If it isn’t indigestion, it’s overstrung 
nerves. Shadforth Tonic No. 632 (known as “‘ Blue 
2| Lion” Fox Nuts) will strengthen the nerves, steady 
‘| the heart, and tone up stomach and kidneys. 
*|imagine yourself into an illness; have a good rest, 
‘| take the prescription, and be normal in a few days. 
Prices : 2/6 (72), 4/6 (144), 13/- (432 pills). 

This prescription prevents palpitation, faintness, 
heart failure, tremblings, run-down condition, and 
stops.your falling-to-pieces feeling. 


Below are examples of Shadforth Prescriptions most in use at this season 
of the year. They are the world’s best prescriptions. 
harmaceutical 


Don’t 
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Mr. Shadforth's 
Chemist is your guarantee. 


COLD IN THE NOSE 

Catarrh is often the first stage of Bronchitis, 
Cold on the Chest, Pneumonia, Throat, Ear and 
Lung Trouble. The Shadforth Catarrh 
Treatment (No. 331/T) acts like a charm, The 
price for this Course of Treatment is 2/9, and 
considering its efficacy and how often it will save a 
man being off work for days and weeks, the cost 
: very small in comparison. Larger sizes 4/6 and 
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| for anaemic girls and nursing or expectant mothers. 
| critical time tonic. 


wreck. Get immediate relief and comfort with the 
proved remedy. Shadforth No. 285. 
Prices : 2/6 (50), 4/6 (100), 13/- (300 pills). 


WOMAN’S MIDDLE 
LIFE TONIC 


Just the thing to get you through those difficult 
years and re-establish your health. A gentle tonic 
for stomach, heart, nerves and blood—exactly 
what your doctor gives you. Does not purge or 
constipate. Improves appetite and complexion. 
Removes depression and languor.’ Gives courage, 
Also the best tonic 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


REJUVENATE YOUR ARTERIES 
STRENGTHEN YOUR HEART 
COME OFF THE DANGER LIST 
Blood Pressure Breakdowns *.e absolutely 
unnecessary and Arterlo-Sclerocis is curable. 
Steady heart action co-ordinated with youth-like 
elastic arteries are now possible for those past 
their prime. The “Shadforth” Simple Home 
Treatment for Arterio-Sclerosis rapidly 
high blood pressure and tension. It gives prompt 
relief from palpitation, giddiness, premonitions of 
collapse, and sleeplessness; it leads to permanent 
restoration, and makes you 20 years younger within 
20 days, Get it now. i No. 1,108/T. 
Prices: 2/6, 5/6, 15/6. 


THE NEW TRIPLEX 
_ BEAUTY COURSE 


Comprises a special medicated Sulphur Soap, a 
Tonic 


hope and a pew lease of life. 
Ask for Shadforth Prescription No. 2,457—The 
In boxes at 2/6 (72), 4/6 (144), 
and 13/- (432 pills). 


PAIN AFTER EATING 


ACIDITY, GASTRITIS AND INDIGESTION 
DISAPPEAR LIKE MAGIC 

Thousands of Sufferers from Acidity, Heartburn, 
Sour Stomach, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Gastric 
Catarrh, Wind or Flatulence, Fullness after Meals, 
and all forms of acid indigestion have been cured 
by the “Shadforth” Acidity Prescription (No. 
1,077). Popularly known u 
Price 1/4 (72), 2/6 (144), 7/- (432 tablets). They 
give prompt relief and comfort. Even Gastric 
and Duodenal Ulcera yield to this treatment. 
This is the famous ‘ White” jon used 
by hospitals everywhere for stomach troubles. 


blackheads or acne, roughness, redness, dull eyes, 
and sallow skin complexion, and gives the charm 
of youth. - 
It constitutes the world’s best triplex beauty 
treatment, and is supplied with full directions. 
Pa 
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cure your mental depression, 
neurasthenia and debility. They are are a 
: »” Weurasthenia and 


A proved remedy for Authors, Editors. Journalists, 
Lecturers, Politicians, Preachers, Teachers, etc. 


This can be taken alternately with the Heart Tonie (No. 632) That s to say, take No. 470 for a 
few days and then No. 632 for a few days, and s0 on (see above). 


Privately packed and post free at these prices from 


Shadforth Prescription Service Ltd. 
(QUALIFIED DISPENSING CHEMISTS), 
(Dept. T.B. 112) 49 KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, E.C.4 


Branches : 168 High Sireet, Walthamstow, E. 17: 409 Barking Read, East Ham, E.6: 63 Greve Read, 
Bow, Z.3, sie, Boots, Taylors, Timothy Whites, rt ye dene Pn Sse rape tee ih oer 


II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


Correct solution of this puzzie 


DIAGONALLY DOWNWARDS.—1, Saw Solos; 2, Tate; 3, Net; 4, Rid; 
6, Marvell; 7, Maine; 8, Got; 9, Poof; 14, Rondo; 15, Rev.; 16, 
unning; 24, Aria; 25, Shoes; 26, Eat; 27, E 

38, Polka; 36, Purl; 37, Toe; 38, Tod; 39, Bit; 40, Art. 


DIAGONALLY UPWARDS.—9, Pat; 10, Dam; 11, Ram; 12, Rag; 13, Viol; 14, Rowan; - 
19, Rooster; 20, Our; 21, Spent; 22, Unpoetic; 23, Eve; 24, Asked; 25, Seal 


19, R 


CLUES DIAGONALLY DOWNWARDS (L. to R.) 


Dance band leader. 19. 
Sing in Alpine fashion. 20. 
. A big-voiced baritone. 23. 
. Violinist. 27. 
. Phyllis : 28. 
Composer and conductor. 
Animal. 3° 
Bereft. 
. Mickey is commemorated in 3t- 
song. 
. The B.B.C. broadcasts them 37° 
six nights, if not seven. 33- 
. Opera. 34- 
Jetsam is certainly such a 
singer. 35- 
. Meadow. 37- 


Much rubbish. 

Pat is a solo clarinet player. 
Misery. 

Midland conductor. 

B.B.C. studio. 


Type of “soloist” who neither 
sings nor plays. 


Heard as. soon as the an- 
nouncer speaks. 
Got married again. 
Foundation. 
Samson is a late evening 


reader. 
Cesar, the composer. 
Noel, another composer. 


CLUES DIAGONALLY UPWARDS (L. to R.) 


. Dance band leader. 


Moisture. 


29. 
3c. 


Eugene Goossens’ instrument. 


Reginald ——. 31. 
B.B.C. conductor. 33- 
Doris sings. 35. 
Air surrounded by liquid. 36. 
Dorothy —— also sings. — 38. 
Wicked. 39. 
Of Bournemouth fame. 40. 
B.B.C. critic. 4i: 
Musical comedy. 42. 
Organ pipes for increasing 43. 
sound. 
Number. 44. 


Dance. 

Programmes come regularly 
from this cinema. 

Musical dance. 

Now on holiday ! 

Tapering figure. 

Regular radio feature. 

Musical productions. 

Frozen. 

Lady crooner. 

Burdened. 

Radio organist. 

His chamber and organ music 
is well known. 


Papa. 


ov which no prizes ave offered) will be 
published next month. 


LAST MONTH’S SOLUTION 


xplosive; 29, Listens; 30, Ord; 32, 


5 
Descant; 17, Ukes; 1 
'? 


le; 28, Hall; 


29, Lend; 31, Nor; 33, Piano; 34, Grids; 35, Day; 37, Tosti; 41, Holt; 42, Eke; 43, Ant; 
44, Sob; 45, Diapason; 46, Trumpet; 47, Tries; 48, Ltd. 
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